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PREFACK 


The  methods  of  investigation  adopted  in  this  work  are 
in  accordance  with  what  may  be  called  the  modem  school 
of  practical  astronomy,  or  more  distinctively  the  Ger- 
man school,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  unrivalled 
Bessel.  In  this  school,  the  investigations  both  of  the 
general  problems  of  Spherical  Astronomy  and  of  the  Theory 
of  Astronomical  Instruments  are  distinguished  by  the  gene- 
rality of  their  form  and  their  mathematical  rigor.  When 
approximative  methods  are  employed  for  convenience  in 
practice,  their  degree  of  accuracy  is  carefully  determined  by 
means  of  exact  formulaB  previously  investigated ;  the  latter 
being  developed  in  converging  series,  and  only  such  terms 
of  these  series  being  neglected  as  can  be  shown  to  be  insen- 
sible in  the  cases  to  which  the  formulaB  are  to  be  applied. 
And  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  all  the  methods  of  com- 
putation from  data  furnished  by  observation,  that  the  errors 
of  the  computation  shall  always  be  practically  insensible  in 
relation  to  the  errors  of  observation  :  so  that  our  results 
shall  be  purely  the  legitimate  deductions  from  the  observa- 
tions, and  free  from  all  avoidable  error. 

It  is  another  characteristic  feature  of  modem  spherical 
astronomy,  that  the  final  formulaB  furnished  to  the  practical 
computer  are  so  presented  as  seldom  to  require  accompany- 
ing verbal  precepts  to  distinguish  the  species  of  the  unknown 
angles  and  arcs ;  and  this  results,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  consideration  of  the  general  spherical  triayigle^  or  that  in 
which  the  six  parts  of  the  triangle  are  not  subjected  to  the 
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condition  that  they  shall  each  be  less  than  180°,  but  may 
have  any  values  less  than  3G0°,  all  ambiguity  as  to  their 
species  being  removed  l)y  determining  them,  when  necessary, 
by  two  of  their  trigonometric  functions,  usually  the  sine  and 
the  cosine.  This  feature  is  mainly  due  to  Gauss,  and  was 
prominently  exhibited  in  his  Tlieoria  Motna  Corporum  Cce- 
lestiunij  published  in  1809.  The  English  and  American 
astronomers  have  been  slow  to  adopt  this  manifest  improve- 
ment ;  in  evidence  of  which  I  may  remark  that  the  general 
spherical  triangle  was  not  treated  of  in  any  work  in  the 
English  language,  so  far  as  I  know,  prior  to  the  publication 
of  my  Treatise  on  Plane  mid  Spheriad  Trigonometrt/j  in  the 
year  1850.  In  the  present  work,  I  assume  the  reader  to  be 
acquainted  with  this  form  of  spherical  trigonometry,  and  to 
accept  its  fundamental  equations  in  their  utmost  generaUty. 

A  third  and  eminently  characteristic  feature  of  modem 
astronomy,  is  the  use  which  it  makes,  in  all  its  departments, 
of  the  method  of  least  squares,  namely,  that  method  of 
combining  observations  which  shall  give  the  most  prchable 
results,  or  which  shall  be  exposed  to  the  least  probable  errors. 
This  method  is  also  due  to  Gauss,  who  (though  anticipated 
in  the  publication  of  one  of  its  practical  rules  by  Legendre) 
was  the  first  to  give  a  philosophical  exposition  of  its  princi- 
ples. The  direct  efiect  of  this  improvement  is  not  only  that 
the  most  probable  result  in  each  case  is  obtained,  but  also 
that  the  relative  degree  of  accuracy  of  that  result  is  deter- 
mined, and  thus  the  degree  of  confidence  with  which  it  may 
be  received  and  the  weight  which  it  may  be  allowed  to  have 
in  subsequent  discussions.  Judiciously  employed,  it  serves 
to  indicate  when  a  particular  process  has  reiiched  the  limit 
of  accuracy  which  it  can  afibrd,  thereby  saves  fruitless 
labor,  directs  inquiry  into  new  channels,  and  contributes 
greatly  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  science. 

Whilst  the  science  has  been  rapidly  advancing  in  Europe, 
we  have  in  this  country  not  been  idle.  Two  of  the  most 
important  improvements  in  practical   astronomy  have  had 
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their  origin  in  the  United  States, — the  method  of  finding 
differences  of  geographical  langituch  by  the  electric  telegraph, 
and  that  of  finding  the  geographical  latitude  by  the  zenith 
telescope.  These  are  the  direct  offspring  of  our  admirably 
conducted  Coast  Survey,  which,  with  the  aid  of  these 
methods^  both  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  has  fixed  the  lati- 
tudes and  relative  longitudes  of  a  series  of  points  on  our 
coast  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  wholly  unapproached  in  any 
pre\'iou8  work  of  this  kind.  This  extreme  accuracy  will  be 
apparent  to  the  reader  who  will  refer  to  the  examples  here 
given,  wliich  have  been  selected  (almost  at  random)  from 
the  records  of  the  Survey. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  here  respect- 
ing those  portions  of  this  treatise  in  which  I  have  ventured 
to  substitute  my  own  methods  for  those  heretofore  employed. 
My  method  of  reducing  lunar  distances,  which  was  first 
published  in  the  American  Ephemeris  for  1855,  is  here  re- 
produced, together  with  the  necessary  tables  for  its  applica- 
tion. But  I  have  first,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  given 
the  usual  rigorous  solution,  although  this  is  confessedly  too 
laborious  for  ordinary  use,  and  especially  for  use  at  sea.  The 
approximative  methods  heretofore  proposed  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes :  first,  those  based  upon  sufficiently  precise 
formulae,  but  such  that  the  tables  required  in  their  applica- 
tion are  adapted  only  to  a  mean  state  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  second,  those  based  upon  incomplete  formulsB.  As  to 
the  first  class,  the  trouble  of  correcting  the  tabular  numbers 
for  the  barometer  and  thermometer  would  render  the 
methods  as  laborious  as  the  rigorous  method,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  usual  practice,  at  sea,  to  disregard  these  correc- 
tions altogether,  thus  introducing  a  greater  error  than  would 
follow  from  the  use  of  the  more  incomplete  forniulaB  of  the 
second  class,  if  in  the  latter  these  corrections  were  taken 
into  account.  But,  as  to  the  methods  of  the  second  class  (of 
which  there  are  several  in  common  use),  it  will  be  found 
apon  examination  that  the  omitted  terms  of  the  formula) 
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are  not  so  small  as  to  be  insensible  even  in  relation  to  the 
rather  large  errors  of  observation  which  are  unavoidable  ip 
the  use  of  the  sextant.  The  defects  of  both  classes  are 
supposed  to  be  avoided  in  my  new  method ;  for,  first,  I  have 
deduced  a  rigorous  formula  from  which  is  derived  an  ap 
proximate  one,  practically  perfect,  representing  the  true  cor- 
rection of  the  lunar  distance  within  one  second  of  arc  in 
every  case  that  can  occur  in  practice ;  and,  second,  I  have 
arranged  this  formula  so  that  it  not  only  requires  extremely 
simple  tables  in  its  application,  but  also  (lie  tabular  numhen 
require  no  correction  for  tlie  barometer  and  iliermomeiery  the 
corrections  for  the  state  of  these  instruments  being  intro- 
duced in  a  simple  manner  in  forming  the  arguments  of  the 
tables.  In  applying  this  method  with  logarithms  of  only 
four  decimal  places,  the  true  distance  is  usually  obtained 
within  less  than  two  seconds  of  arc,  a  degree  of  accuracy  far 
greater  than  is  necessary  in  relation  to  our  present  means 
of  observing  the  distance.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  as  accurate 
in  practice  as  Bessel's  theoretically  exact  method  when  the 
latter  is  also  carried  out  with  four-place  logarithms.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  I  may  justly  prefer  my  own  method 
not  only  to  the  imperfect  approximative  methods  above 
referred  to,  but  also  to  Bessel's  method,  which  requires  an 
extended  Ephemeris  wholly  different  from  that  now  in  use, 
and  is  withal  more  laborious. 

The  Gaussian  method  of  reducing  circummeridian  alti- 
tudes of  the  sun  by  referring  them  to  the  instant  of  the 
sun's  maximum  altitude,  is  in  this  work  rigorously  investi- 
gated, and  a  small  term,  overlooked  or  disregarded  by  Gauss, 
has  been  added  to  the  formula. 

A  new  and  brief  approximative  method  of  finding  the 
latitude  by  two  altitudes  near  the  meridian  when  the 
time  is  not  known,  is  given  in  Vol.  I.  Arts.  195  and  204,  and 
another  by  three  altitudes  near  the  meridian,  in  Art.  205, 
which  will  probably  be  found  useful  as  nautical  methods. 

The  subject  of  Eclipses  will  be  found  treated  with  more 
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ttum  omial  completeness.  The  fulidainental  formulae  adopted 
are  those  of  Bessel's  theory,  but  the  solutions  of  the  various 
px>blem8  relating  to  the  prediction  of  solar  eclipses  for  the 
earth  generally  are  mostly  new.  The  rigorous  solutions  of 
tfiese  problems  given  by  Bessel  in  his  Amilyae  der  Finater" 
me$9e  are  not  required  for  the  usual  purposes  of  prediction, 
however  interesting  they  may  be  as  specimens  of  refined 
and  elegant  analysis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  approximate 
solutions  commonly  given  appear  to  be  unnecessarily  rude. 
Thoae  that  I  have  substituted  will  be  found  to  be  very  little 
if  at  all  more  laborious  than  the  latter,  while  they  are  almost 
as  precise  as  the  former,  and  by  a  very  little  additional  labor 
(that  IB,  by  repeating  only  some  parts  of  the  computation 
lor  a  second  or  third  approximation)  may  be  rendered  quite 


So  far  as  I  can  find,  no  one  has  heretofore  treated  distinct- 
ively of  the  occultations  of  planets  by  the  moon,  and  these 
phenomena  have  been  dismissed  as  simple  cases  of  the 
general  theory  of  eclipses,  in  which  both  the  occulting  and 
the  occulted  body  are  spherical.  But  in  almost  every  oc- 
cultation  of  one  of  the  principal  planets,  the  planet  will  be 
either  a  spheroidal  body  fully  or  partially  illuminated  by 
the  sun,  or  a  spherical  body  partially  illuminated :  so  that, 
in  the  general  case,  we  have  to  consider  the  disc  of  the  oc- 
culted body  as  bounded  by  an  ellipse  or  by  two  different 
semi-ellipses.  I  have  discussed  this  general  case  at  length, 
and  have  adapted  the  theory  to  each  planet  specially.  The 
additional  computations  required  to  take  into  account  the 
true  figure  of  the  planet's  disc  are  sufficiently  brief  and 
ample.  The  case  of  the  occultation  of  a  cusp  of  Venus  or 
Mercury  is  included  in  the  discussion,  and  also  the  occulta- 
tion of  Saturn's  rings. 

The  well  known  formula  for  predicting  the  transits  of  the 
inferior  planets  over  ihe  sun's  disc,  first  given  by  Lagrange, 
is  here  rendered  more  accurate  by  introducing  a  considera- 
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tion  of  the  compression  of  the  earth ;  and  a  new  and  simple 
demonstration  of  the  formula  is  given. 

In  the  practical  portions  of  the  work,  and  especially  in 
the  second  volume,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  every  import 
ant  precept  for  the  guidance  of  observers,  deduced  from  the 
labors  of  others  or  suggested  by  my  own  experience.  All 
the  principal  methods  are  illustrated  by  examples  from 
actual  observation. 

I  have  taken  especial  pains  throughout  the  work  to  ex- 
hibit the  mode  of  discussing  the  probable  errors  of  the  results 
obtained  by  observations,  and  have  given  numerous  examples 
of  the  application  of  the  method  of  least  squares.  This 
method  is  applicable  in  almost  all  the  physical  sciences 
where  numerical  results  are  to  be  deduced,  and,  therefore, 
does  not  necessarily  form  a  part  of  a  work  on  astronomy ; 
but,  as  I  could  not  refer  my  reader  to  any  work  in  the 
English  language  for  a  sufficient  account  of  the  method,  I 
have  prepared  a  concise  treatise  upon  it,  which  forms  the 
Appendix.  In  this,  I  have  confined  myself  chiefly  to  the 
parts  of  the  theory  required  in  practical  astronomy,  and  have 
endeavored  to  present  its  principles  in  a  simple  yet  rigorous 
manner  (so  far  as  the  subject  allows),  taking  as  a  basis 
known  theorems  of  the  calculus  of  probabilities,  and  follow- 
ing principally  the  processes  first  proposed  by  Gauss. 

In  this  Appendix  I  have  treated  of  Peirce's  Criterion  for 
the  rejection  of  doubtful  observations,  which  is  already  well 
known  to  American  astronomers,  and  is  now  constantly 
applied  in  the  discussion  of  observations  upon  our  Coast 
Survey.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  criterion,  but 
none  that  would  not  apply  equally  well  to  the  method  of 
leagt  squares  itself.  To  those  who  have  not  been  able  to 
follow  Peirce's  investigation,  the  simple  approximate  cri- 
terion which  I  have  suggested  at  the  end  of  the  Appendix 
may  prove  acceptable.  It  is  derived  directly  from  the  fun- 
damental formula  of  the  method  of  least  squares,  and  leads 
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to  the  rejection  of  nearly  the  same  observations  as  that  of 

PHRCE. 

The  plates  at  the  end  of  the  work  exhibit  in  minute 
detail  the  instruments  now  chiefly  employed  by  astronomers. 
To  have  given  more,  with  the  necessary  explanations,  would 
have  led  me  too  far  into  the  mere  history  of  the  subject,  and 
would  have  occupied  space  which  I  thought  it  preferable  to 
fill  with  discussions  relating  to  the  leading  instruments  now 
in  use.  The  scale  of  these  plates  is  purposely  made  quite 
small ;  but  the  great  precision  with  which  they  are  executed 
will  enable  the  reader  to  measure  from  them  the  dimensions 
of  all  the  important  parts  of  each  of  the  principal  instru- 
ments. I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the  perfection  of  these 
drawings  to  the  engravers,  the  Messrs.  Illman  Brothers,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Such  auxiliary  tables  as  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  the 
reader  in  using  these  volumes  have  been  given  at  the  end 
of  Vol.  II.  Some  of  these  are  new.  Most  of  those  which 
have  been  derived  from  other  sources  have  been  either  re- 
computed or  tested  by  differences  and  corrected.  To  insure 
their  accuracy,  they  have  also  been  tested  by  differences 
after  being  in  type. 

For  the  very  complete  index  to  the  whole  work,  I  am 
indebted  to  my  friend,  Prof  J.  D.  Crehore,  of  Washington 
University. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  obligations  to  those 
citizens  of  Saint  Louis  who,  without  solicitation,  have  gene- 
rously assumed  a  share  of  the  risk  of  publication.  Their 
liberal  spirit  has  been  met  by  a  corresponding  liberality  on 
the  part  of  my  publishers,  who  have  spared  no  expense  in 
the  typographical  execution.  I  shall  be  content  if  their 
expectations  are  not  wholly  disappointed,  and  the  work 
contributes  in  any  degree  to  the  advancement  of  the  noblest 
of  the  physical  sciences. 

Waahisgton  Uxiversitt, 

Saint  Louis,  January  1,  1863. 
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SPHERICAL  ASTRONOMY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   CELESTIAL   SPHERE SPHERICAL   AND   BECTANGULAK 

CO-ORDINATES. 

1.  From  whatever  point  of  space  an  observer  be  supposed  to 
view  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  will  appear  to  him  as  if  situated 
upon  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  which  his  eye  is  the  centre.  If, 
without  changing  his  position,  he  directs  his  eye  successively  to 
the  several  bodies,  he  may  learn  their  relative  directions,  but 
cannot  determine  either  their  distances  from  himself  or  from 
each  otlier. 

Tlie  position  of  an  observer  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is, 
however,  constantly  changing,  in  consequence,  Ist,  of  the  diur- 
nal  motion,  or  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis ;  2d,  of  the 
annual  motion,  or  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  around 
the  811  n. 

The  changes  produced  by  the  diurnal  motion,  in  tlie  appa- 
rent relative  positions  or  directions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are 
difterent  for  observers  on  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  can  be  subjected  to  computation  only  by  introducing  the 
elements  of  the  obsen-er's  position,  such  as  his  latitude  and 
longitude. 

But  the  changes  resulting  from  the  annual  motion  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  from  the  proper  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies 
themselves,  may  be  separately  considered,  and  the  directions 
of  all  the  known  celestial  bodies,  as  they  would  be  seen  from 
the   centre  of  the  earth  at  any  given  time,  may  be  computed 
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according  to  the  laws  which  have  been  found  to  govern  the 
motions  of  these  bodies,  from  data  furnished  by  long  series  of 
observations.  The  complete  investigation  of  these  changes  and 
their  laws  belongs  to  Physical  Astronomy^  and  requires  the  consi- 
deration of  the  distances  and  magnitudes  as  well  as  of  the  direc- 
tions of  the  bodies  composing  the  system. 

Spherical  Asfronomy  treats  specially  of  the  directions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  and  in  this  branch,  therefore,  these  bodies  are 
at  any  given  instant  regarded  as  situated  upon  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  of  an  indefinite  radius  described  about  an  assumed 
centre.  It  embraces,  therefore,  not  only  the  problems  which  arise 
from  the  diurnal  motion,  but  also  such  as  arise  from  the  annual 
motion  so  far  as  this  aftects  the  apparent  positions  of  the  hea^ 
venly  bodies  upon  the  celestial  sphere,  or  their  directions  from 
the  assumed  centre. 
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2.  The  direction  of  a  point  may  be  expressed  by  the  angles 
which  a  line  drai^m  to  it  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  or  point 
of  observation,  makes  with  certain  fixed  lines  of  reference.  But, 
since  such  angles  are  directly  measured  by  arcs  on  the  surface 
of  the  sphere,  the  simplest  method  is  to  assign  the  position  in 
which  the  point  appears  when  projected  upon  the  surface  of  the 
sphere.  For  this  purpose,  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  supposed 
to  be  given  in  position,  is  assumed  as  a  jmmitive  circle  of  refer- 
ence, and  all  points  of  the  surface  are  referred  to  this  circle  by  a 
system  of  secondaries  or  great  circles  perpendicular  to  the  primi- 
tive and,  consequently,  passing  through  its  poles.  The  position 
of  a  point  on  the  surface  will  then  be  expressed  by  two  spherical 
co-ordimiks :  namely,  1st,  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  pri- 
mitive circle,  measured  on  a  secondary;  2d,  the  distance  inter- 
cepted on  the  primitive  between  this  secondary  and  some  given 
point  of  the  primitive  assumed  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates. 

We  shall  have  diflTerent  systems  of  co-ordinates,  according  to 
the  circle  adopted  as  a  primitive  circle  and  the  point  assumed  as 
the  origin. 

8.  First  system  of  co-ordinates. — Altitude  and  azimuth. — In  this 
system,  the  primitive  circle  is  the  horizon^  which  is  that  great 
circle  of  the   sphere  whose  plane   touches  the  surface  of  the 
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earth  at  the  observer.*  The  plane  of  the  horizon  may  be  con- 
ceived as  that  which  sensibly  coincides  with  the  surface  of  a 
fluid  at  rest. 

The  vertical  line  is  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon  at  the  observer.  It  coincides  with  the  direction 
of  the  ^umb  line,  or  the  simple  pendulum  at  rest.  The  two 
points  in  which  this  line,  infinitely  produced,  meets  the  sphere, 
are  the  zenith  and  7?^r//r,  the  first  above,  the  second  below  the 
horizon. 

The  zenith  and  nadir  are  the  poles  of  the  horizon. 
Secondaries  to  the  horizon  are  vertical  circles.     They  all  pass 
through  the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  their  planes,  which  are  called 
rertical  planeSy  intersect  in  the  vertical  line. 

Small  circles  parallel  to  the  horizon  are  called  almucantars^  or 
parallels  of  altitude. 

The  celestial  meridian  is  that  vertical  circle  whose  plane  passes 
through  the  axis  of  the  earth  and,  consequently,  coincides  with 
the  plane  of  the  terrestrial  meridian.  The  intersection  of  this 
plane  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  is  the  meridian  liije,  and  the 
points  in  which  this  line  meets  the  sphere  are  the  north  and  south 
points  of  the  horizon,  being  respectively  north  and  south  of  the 
plane  of  the  equator. 

The  prime  vertical  is  the  vertical  circle  which  is  perpendicular 
to  the  meridian.  The  line  in  which  its  plane  intersects  the 
plane  of  the  horizon  is  the  east  and  trest  line,  and  the  points  in 
which  this  line  meets  the  sphere  are  the  east  and  west  points  of 
the  horizon. 

The  north  and  south  points  of  the  horizon  are  the  poles  of  the 
prime  vertical,  and  the  east  and  west  points  are  the  poles  of  the 
meridian. 

*  In  this  definition  of  the  horizon  we  consider  tlie  plane  tangent  to  the  earth's 
surface  as  sensibly  coinciding  with  a  parallel  plane  passed  through  the  centre  ;  that 
is,  we  consider  the  radius  of  the  celestial  sphere  to  be  infinite,  and  the  radius  of  the 
earth  to  be  relatively  zero.  In  general,  any  number  of  parallel  planes  at  Jinile  dis- 
tances must  be  regarded  as  marking  out  upon  the  t>^ntV«  sphere  the  same  great  circle. 
Indeed,  since  in  the  celestial  sphere  we  consider  only  direction,  abstracted  from  dis- 
tance, all  lines  or  planes  having  the  same  direction — that  is,  all  parallel  lines  or 
planes — must  be  regarded  as  intersecting  the  surface  of  the  sphere  in  the  same 
point  or  the  same  great  circle.  The  point  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  in  which  a 
number  of  parallel  lines  are  conceived  to  meet  is  called  the  vanishing  point  of  those 
lines :  and,  in  like  manner,  the  great  circle  in  which  a  number  of  parallel  planes  are 
conceived  to  meet  may  be  called  the  vanishing  circle  of  those  planes. 
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The  altitude  of  a  point  of  the  celestial  sphere  is  its  distance 
from  the  horizon  measured  on  a  vertical  circle,  and  its  azimuth  is 
the  arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  this  vertical  circle 
and  any  point  of  the  horizon  aasumed  as  an  origin.  The  origin 
from  which  azimuths  are  reckoned  is  arbitrary ;  so  also  is  the 
direction  in  which  they  are  reckoned ;  but  astronomer§|  usually 
take  the  south  point  of  the  horizon  as  the  origin,  and  reckon 
towards  the  right  hand,  from  0°  to  360° ;  that  is,  completely 
around  the  horizon  in  the  direction  expressed  by  Avriting  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  horizon  in  the  order  S.W.  N.  E.  We 
may,  therefore,  also  define  azimuth  as  the  angle  which  the 
vertical  plane  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

Navigators,  however,  usually  reckon  the  azimuth  from  the 
north  or  south  points,  according  as  they  are  in  north  or  south 
latitude,  and  towards  the  east  or  west,  according  as  the  point 
of  the  sphere  considered  is  east  or  west  of  the  meridian :  so  that 
the  azimuth  never  exceeds  180°.  Thus,  an  azimuth  which  is 
expressed  according  to  the  first  method  simply  by  200^  would 
be  expressed  by  a  navigator  in  north  latitude  by  N.  20°  E.,  and 
by  a  navigiitor  in  south  latitude  by  S.  160°  E.,  the  letter  prefixed 
denoting  the  origin,  and  the  letter  affixed  denoting  the  direction 
in  which  the  azimuth  is  reckoned,  or  whether  the  point  consi- 
dered is  east  or  west  of  the  meridian. 

Wlien  the  point  considered  is  in  the  horizon,  it  is  often 
referred  to  the  east  or  west  points,  and  its  distance  from  the 
nearest  of  these  points  is  called  its  amplitude.  Thus,  a  point  in 
the  horizon  whose  azimuth  is  110°  is  said  to  have  an  amplitude 
of  W.  20°  K 

Since  by  the  diurnal  motion  the  observer's  horizon  is  made 
to  change  its  position  in  the  heavens,  the  co-ordinates,  altitude 
and  azimuth,  are  continually  changing.  Their  values,  therefore, 
will  depend  not  only  upon  the  obscrv^er's  position  on  the  earth, 
but  upon  the  time  reckoned  at  his  meridian. 

Instead  of  the  altitude  of  a  point,  we  frequently  employ  its 
zenith  distance^  which  is  the  arc  of  the  vertical  circle  between  the 
point  and  the  zenith.  The  altitude  and  zenith  distance  are, 
therefore,  complements  of  each  other. 

We  shall  hereafter  denote  altitude  by  ^,  zenith  distance  by  f, 
azimuth  by  A.     We  shall  have  th^n 

C  =  90°  —  A  A  =  90**  —  C 
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The  value  of  ^  for  a  point  below  the  horizon  will  be  greater 
than  90°,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  A,  found  by  the  for- 
mula h  =^  90°  —  ^,  will  be  negative :  so  that  a  negative  altitude 
will  express  the  depression  of  a  point  below  the  horizon.  Thus, 
a  depression  of  10°  will  be  expressed  by  h  =  — 10°,  or  ^  =  100°. 

4.  Second  system  of  co-ordinates. — Declination  and  hour  angle. — In 
this  system,  the  primitive  circle  is  the  celestial  equator,  or  that 
great  circle  of  the  sphere  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  earth  and,  consequently,  coincides  with  the  plane  of 
the  terrestrial  equator.  This  circle  is  also  sometimes  called  the 
equinoctial. 

The  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  does  not  change  the  position 

.of  the  plane  of  the  equator.     The  axis  of  the  earth  produced  to 

the  celestial  sphere  is  called  the  axis  of  the  heavens:  the  points 

in  which  it  meets  the  sphere  are  the  north  and  south  poles  of 

the  equator,  or  the  poles  of  the  heavens. 

Secondaries  to  the  equator  are  called  circles  of  declination,  and 
also  hour  circles.     Since   the   plane   of   the   celestial   meridian 
passes  through  the  axis  of  the  equator,  it  is  also  a  secondary-  to 
the  equator,  and  therefore  also  a  circle  of  declination. 
Parallels  of  declination  are  small  circles  parallel  to  the  equator. 
The  declination  of  a  point  of  the  sphere  is  its  distance  from  the 
equator  measured  on  a  circle  of  declination,  and  its  hour  angle  is 
the  angle  at  either  pole  between  this  circle  of  declination  and  tlie 
meridian.     The  hour  angle  is  measured  by  the  arc  of  the  equator 
intercepted  between  the  circle  of  declination  and  the  meridian. 
As  the  meridian  and  equator  intersect  in  two  points,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  which  of  tliese  points  is  taken  as  the  origin 
of  hour  angles,  and  also  to  know  in  what  direction  the  arc  which 
measures  the  hour  ansrle   is   reckoned.     Astronomers   reckon 
from  that  point  of  the  equator  w^hich  is  on  the  meridian  al)0ve 
tlie  horizon,  towards  the  west, — that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the 
apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  celestial  sphere, — and  from  0°  to 
300°,  or  from  0*  to  24*,  allowing  15°  to  each  hour. 

Of  these  co-ordinates,  the  declination  is  not  changed  by  the 
diurnal  motion,  while  the  hour  angle. depends  only  on  the  time 
at  the  meridian  of  the  observer,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  on 
the  position  of  his  meridian  in  the  celestial  sphere.  All  the 
observers  on  the  same  meridian  at  the  same  instant  will,  for  the 
6ame  star,  reckon  the  same  declination  and  hour  angle.   We  have 
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thus  introduced  co-ordinates  of  which  one  is  wholly  independent 
of  the  observer's  position  and  the  other  is  independent  of  his 
latitude. 

AYe  shall  denote  declination  by  5,  and  north  declination  will 
be  distinguished' by  prefixing  to  its  numerical  value  the  sign  +, 
and  south  declination  by  the  sign  — . 

Wo  shall  sometimes  make  use  of  the  polar  distance  of  a  point, 
or  its  distance  from  one  of  the  poles  of  the  equator.  If  we  denote 
it  by  P,  the  north  polar  distance  will  be  found  by  the  formula 

and  the  south  polar  distance  by  the  formula 

P  =  90**  +  ^ 

The  hour  angle  will  generally  be  denoted  by  /.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  as  the  hour  angle  of  a  celestial  body  is  continually 
increasing  in  consequence  of  the  diurnal  motion,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived as  having  values  greater  than  360°,  or  24*,  or  greater  than 
any  given  multiple  of  360°.  Such  an  hour  angle  may  be  re- 
garded as  expressing  the  time  elapsed  since  some  given  passage 
of  the  body  over  the  meridian.  But  it  is  usual,  when  values 
greater  than  360°  result  from  any  calculation,  to  deduct  360°. 
Again,  since  hour  angles  reckoned  towards  the  west  are  always 
positive,  hour-angles  reckoned  towards  the  east  must  have  the 
negative  sign  :  so  that  an  hour  angle  of  300°,  or  20*,  may  also  be 
expressed  by  — 60°,  or   —4*. 

5.  TTiird  system  of  co-ordinates, — Declination  and  right  ascension. — 
In  this  system,  the  primitive  plane  is  still  the  equator,  and  the 
first  co-ordinate  is  the  same  as  in  the  second  system,  namely,  the 
declination.  The  second  co-ordinate  is  also  measured  on  the 
equator,  but  from  an  origin  which  is  not  affected  by  the  diurnal 
motion.  Any  point  of  the  celestial  equator  might  be  assumed 
as  the  origin;  but  that  which  is  most  naturally  indicated  is 
the   vernal   equinox,  to   define   which   some   preliminaries   are 

necessarv. 

The  ecliptic  is  the  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  in  which 
the  sun  appears  to  move  in  consequence  of  the  earth's  motion  in 
its  orbit.  The  position  of  the  ecliptic  is  not  absolutely  fixed  in 
space ;  but,  according  to  the  definition  just  given,  its  position  at 
anv  instant  coincides  with  that  of  the  great  circle  in  which  the 
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san  appears  to  be  moving  at  that  instant.  Its  annual  change  is, 
however,  very  small,  and  its  daily  change  altogether  insensible. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  the  angle  which  it  makes  with 
the  equator. 

The  points  where  the  ecliptic  and  equator  intersect  are  called 
the  equinoctial  points^  or  the  equinoxes ;  and  that  diameter  of  the 
sphere  in  which  their  planes  intersect  is  the  line  of  equinoxes. 

The  rcmal  equinox  is  the  point  through  which  the  sun  ascends 
from  the  southern  to  the  northern  side  of  the  equator ;  and  the 
autumnal  equinox  is  that  through  which  the  sun  descends  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  side  of  the  equator. 

The  solstitial  points,  or  solstices,  are  the  points  of  the  ecliptic 
90°  from  the  equinoxes.  They  are  distinguished  as  the  north- 
em  and  southern,  or  the  summer  and  winter  solstices. 

The  equinoctial  colure  is  the  circle  of  declination  which  passes 
through  the  equinoxes.  The  solstitial  colure  is  the  circle  of  decli- 
nation which  passes  through  the  solstices.  The  equinoxes  are 
the  jK)les  of  the  solstitial  colure. 

By  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  its  axis  is  carried  very 
nearly  parallel  to  itself,  so  that  the  plane  of  the  equator,  which 
is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  is  very  nearly  a  fixed  plane 
of  the  celestial  sphere.  The  axis  is,  however,  subject  to  small 
changes  of  direction,  the  eftect  of  which  is  to  change  the 
position  of  the  intersection  of  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic,  and 
hence,  also,  the  position  of  the  equinoxes.  In  expressing  the 
positions  of  stars,  referred  to  the  vernal  equinox,  at  any  given 
instant,  the  actual  position  of  the  equinox  at  the  instant  is 
understood,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Tlie  right  ascension  of  a  point  of  the  sphere  is  the  arc  of  the 
equator  intercepted  between  its  circle  of  declination  and  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  is  reckoned  from  the  venial  equinox  east- 
Kurd  from  0°  to  360°,  or,  in  time,  from  0*  to  24*. 

The  point  of  observation  being  supposed  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  neither  the  declination  nor  the  right  ascension  will  be 
affected  by  the  diurnal  motion:  so  that  these  co-ordinates  are 
wholly  independent  of  the  obscn'or's  position  on  the  aurfiice  of 
the  earth.  Their  values,  therefore,  vary  only  with  the  time, 
and  are  given  in  the  ephemerides  as  functions  of  the  time 
reckoned  at  some  assumed  meridian. 

We  shall  generally  denote  right  ascension  by  a.  As  its  value 
reckoned  towards  the  east  is  positive,  a  negative  value  resulting 
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from  any  calculation  would  be  interpreted  as  signifying  an  arc 
of  the  equator  reckoned  from  the  vernal  equinox  towards  the 
west.  Thus,  a  point  whose  right  ascension  is  800°,  or  20*,  may 
also  be  regarded  as  in  right  ascension  — 60°,  or  — 4* ;  but  such 
negative  values  are  generally  avoided  by  adding  360°,  or  24*. 
Again,  in  continuing  to  reckon  eastward  we  may  arrive  at 
values  of  the  right  ascension  greater  than  24*,  or  greater  than 
48*,  etc.;  but  in  such  cases  we  have  only  to  reject  24*,  48*,  etc. 
to  obtain  values  which  express  the  same  thing. 

6.  Fourth  system  of  co-ordinates. — Celestial  latitude  and  Imgi- 
iude. — In  this  system  the  ecliptic  is  taken  as  the  primitive  circle, 
and  the  secondaCfies  by  which  points  of  the  sphere  are  referred 
to  it  are  called  circles  of  latitude.  Parallels  of  latitude  are  small 
circles  parallel  to  the  ecliptic. 

The  latitude  of  a  point  of  the  sphere  is  its  distance  from  the 
ecliptic  measured  on  a  circle  of  latitude,  and  its  longitude  is  the 
arc  of  the  ecliptic  intercepted  between  this  circle  of  latitude  and 
the  vernal  equinox.  The  longitude  is  reckoned  eastward  from 
0°  to  300°.  The  longitude  is  sometimes  expressed  in  signSy 
degrees,  &c.,  a  sign  being  equal  to  30°,  or  one-twelfth  of  the 
ecliptic. 

These  co-ordinates  are  also  independent  of  the  diurnal  motion. 
It  is  evident,  however,,  that  the  system  of  declination  and  right 
ascension  will  be  generally  more  convenient,  since  it  is  more 
directly  related  to  our  first  and  second  systems,  wliich  involve 
the  observer's  position. 

We  shall  denote  celestial  latitude  by  )9;  longitude  by  X.  Posi- 
tive values  of  /9  belong  to  points  on  the  same  side  of  the  ecliptic 
as  the  north  pole;  negative  values,  to  those  on  the  opposite  side. 

In  connection  with  this  system  we  may  here  define  the  norui- 
gesimaly  which  is  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  at  the  greatest 
altitude  above  the  horizon  at  any  given  time.  That  vertical 
circle  of  the  observer  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic  meets 
it  in  the  nonagesimal ;  and,  being  a  secondary  to  the  ecliptic,  it 
U  also  a  circle  of  latitude:  it  is  the  great  circle  which  passes 
through  the  observer's  zenith  and  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic. 

7.  Co-ordinates  of  the  observer's  position. — We  have  next  to  ex- 
press the  position  of  the  observer  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
according  to  the  differcTit  systems  of  co-ordinates.     This  will  be 
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done  by  referring  his  zenith  to  the  primitive  circle  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  point. 

In  the  first  system,  the  primitive  circle  being  the  horizon,  of 
which  the  zenith  is  the  pole,  the  altitude  of  the  zenith  is  always 
90^,  and  its  azimuth  is  indeterminate. 

In  the  second  system,  the  declination  of  the  zenith  is  the  same 
as  the  terrestrial  latitude  of  the  observer,  and  its  hour  angle  is 
zero.  The  declination  of  the  zenith  of  a  place  is  called  the 
geographical  latiUule^  or  simply  the  latitude,  and  will  be  hereafter 
denoted  by  tp.  North  latitudes  will  have  the  sign  + ;  south 
latitudes,  the  sign  — . 

In  the  third  system,  the  declination  of  the  zenith  is,  as  before, 
the  latitude  of  the  observer,  and  its  right  ascension  is  the  same 
as  the  hour  angle  of  the  vernal  equinox. 

In  the  fourth  system,  the  celestial  latitude  of  the  zenith  is  the 
same  as  the  zenith  distance  of  the  nonagesimal,  and  its  celestial 
longitude  is  the  longitude  of  the  nonagesimal. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  definitions  which  have  been  given,  that 
the  problem  of  determining  the  latitude  of  a  place  by  astro- 
nomical observation  is  the  same  as  that  of  determining  the 
declination  of  the  zenith ;  and  the  problem  of  finding  the  lon- 
gitude may  be  resolved  into  that  of  determining  the  right 
ascension  of  the  meridian  at  a  time  when  that  of  the  prime 
meridian  is  also  given,*  since  the  longitude  is  the  arc  of  the 
equator  intercepted  between  the  two  meridians,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, the  difference  of  their  right  ascensions. 

8.  The  preceding  definitions  arc  exemplified  in  the  following 
figures. 

Fig.  1  is  a  stercographic  projection  of 
the  sphere  upon  the  plane  of  the  horizon, 
the  projecting  point  being  the  nadir.  Since 
the  planes  of  the  equator  and  horizon  are 
both  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  meridian,  w 
their  intersection  is  also  perpendicular  to 
it;  and  hence  the  equator  WQE  passes 
through  the  east  and  west  points  of  the 
horizon.  All  vertical  circles  passing 
through  the  projecting  point  will  be  projected  into  straight 
lines,  as  the  meridian  NZS^  the  prime  vertical  WZE,  and  the 
vertical  circle  ZOH  drawn  through  any  point  0  of  the  surface 
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of  the  Sphere.     "We  have  then,  according  to  tlie  notation  adopted 
in  the  first  system  of  co-ordinates, 

A  =  the  altitude  of  the  point  0  =  OH, 
C  ^  the  zenith  distance  "  ^^  OZ, 
A  =  the  azimuth  "        =  SH,  or 

^  the  angle  SZH. 
If  the  declination  circle  POD  be  drawn,  we  have,  in  the  second 
eyateni  of  co-ordinates, 

i  =  the  declination  of  0  =  OD, 
P  —  the  polar  distance  "  =  PO, 
t  =  the  hour  angle  "  =  ZPJ),  or  =  QJ). 

If  Via  the  vernal  equinox,  wc  have,  in  the  third  system  of 
co-ordinates, 

d  —  the  declination  of  0  =  OD, 
a  =  the  right  ascension    =  VD,  or 
=  the  angle  VPA 
In  this  figure  is  also  drawn  the  six  hour  circle  UPW,  or  the 
declination  circle  passing  through  the  east  and  west  points  of  the 
horizon.     The  angle  ZPW,  or  the  arc  ^H',  being  90°,  the  hour 
angle  of  a  poiut  on  this  eirel«  is  either  +  6*  or  —6*,  that  is,  either 
6*  or  18V 

Fig.  2  is  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  figure,  with  the  addi- 
Fig.  2.  tion  of   the  ecliptic  and  the  circles  related 

to  it.  C FT"  represents  the  ecliptic,  P'  its 
pole,  P'OL  a  circle  of  latitude.  Hence  wo 
have,  in  our  third  system  of  co-ordinates, 


^  =  the  celestial  latitude  of  0  =  OL, 
I  =^  "         longitude  "     ;=  FX, 

=  the  angle  VP'L. 

We  have  also  VP  the  equincwtial  colure,  P'PAB  the  solstitjal 
cohire,  P'ZGF  the  vertical  circle  passing  through  P',  which  is 
therefore  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic  at  G.  The  point  G  is  the 
nonagosimal;  ZG  is  its  zenith  distance,  VG  its  longitude;  or 
ZG  is  the  celestial  latitude  and  VG  the  celestial  longitude  of  the 
zenith. 
Finally,  we  have,  in  both  Fig.  1  and  Fig.  2, 

ip  ^  the  gcographieal  latitude  of  the  observer 
=  ZQ  =  90"  —FZ  =  PN 
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Hence  the  latitude  of  the  observer  is  always  equal  to  the  alti- 
tude of  the  north  pole.  For  an  observer  in  south  latitude,  the 
north  pole  is  below  the  horizon,  and  its  altitude  is  a  negative 
quantity:  so  that  the  definition  of  latitude  as  the  altitude  of  the 
north  pole  is  perfectly  general  if  we  give  south  latitudes  the 
negative  sign.  The  south  latitude  of  an  observer  considered 
independently  of  its  sign  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  south 
pole  above  his  horizon,  the  elevation  of  one  pole  being  always 
equal  to  the  depression  of  the  other. 

9.  Numerical  expression  of  hour  angles. — The  equator,  upon 
which  hour  angles  are  measured,  may  be  conceived  to  be  divided 
into  24  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  the  measure  of  one  hour, 
and  is  equivalent  to  ^  of  360°,  or  to  15°.  The  hour  is  divided 
sexagesimally  into  minutes  and  seconds  of  iime^  distinguished 
from  minutes  and  seconds  of  arc  by  the  letters  "*  and  *  instead 
of  the  accents '  and  ";     We  shall  have,  then, 

1»  =  15°  1*  =  15'  1-  =  15" 

To  convert  an  angle  expressed  in  time  into  its  equivalent  in 
arc,  multiply  by  15  and  change  the  denominations  *  •*  •  into 
^  '  ";  and  to  convert  arc  into  time,  divide  by  15  and  change  °  '  " 
into  *  "  *.  The  expert  computer  will  readily  find  ways  to 
abridge  these  operations  in  practice.  It  is  well  to  observe,  for 
this  purpose,  that  from  the  above  equalities  we  also  have, 

1°  =  4*         1'  =  4- 

tnd  that  we  may  therefore  convert  degrees  and  minutes  of  arc 
into  time  by  multiplying  by  4  and  changing  °  '  into  "*  ' ;  and 
reciprocally. 

TRANSFORMATION   OF   SPHERICAL   CO-ORDTXATES. 

10.  Given  (he  altitude  (h)  and  azimuth  [A)  of  a  star,  or  of  any  point 
of  t}'£  sphere,  and  the  latitude  (^)  of  the  observer,  to  find  the  decUna- 
tiMi  [S)  Olid  hour  angle  [t)  of  the  star  or  the  point.  In  other  words, 
to  transform  the  co-ordinates  of  the  first  system  into  those  of  the 
second. 

Tills  problem  is  solved  by  a  direct  application  of  the  formuhe 
of  Spherical  Trigonometry  to  the  triangle  POZ,  Fig.  1,  in  which, 
0  being  the  given  star  or  point,  we  have  three  parts  given, 
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namely,  ZO  the  zenith  distance  or  complement  of  the  given 
altitude,  PZO  the  supplement  of  the  given  azimuth,  and  PZ  the 
complement  of  the  given  latitude ;  from  which  we  can  find  PO 
the  polar  distance  or  complement  of  the  required  declination, 
and  ZPO  the  required  hour  angle.  But,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
taking  complements  and  supplements,  the  formulae  are  adapted 
so  as  to  express  the  declination  and  hour  angle  directly  in  terms 
of  the  altitude,  azimuth,  and  latitude. 

p.    3  To  show  as  clearly  as  possible  how  the  formulse 

of  Spherical  Trigonometry  are  thus  converted  into 
formulse  of  Spherical  Astronomy,  let  us  first  con- 
sider a  spherical  triangle  ABC,  Fig.  3,  in  which 
there  are  given  the  angle  A,  and  the  sides  b  and  c,  to 
find  the  angle  B  and  the  side  a.  The  general  rela- 
tions between  these  five  quantities  are  [Sph.  Trig. 
Art.  114]* 

cos  a  =  COS  c  cos  b  -[-  sin  c  sin  b  cos  A        "J 
sin  a  cos  B  =  sin  c  cos  h  —  cos  c  sin  h  cos  A         >     (Ql) 
sin  a  sin  B  =    •  sin  6  sin  A        j 

Now,  comparing  the  triangle  ABC  with  the  triangle  PZO  of 
Fig.  1,  we  have 


a=   PO=:90^  — ^ 
B  =  ZPO=f 


A  =  P^O  =  180°  — ^ 
h=  Z0=  90° ~  h 
c=    PZ=  90°— sp 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  above  equations,  we  obtain 

ain  d  =  sin  ^  sin  h  —  cos  ^  cos  h  cos  A  (1) 

cos  d  cos  t  =  cos  ^  sin  A  +  sin  ^  cos  h  cos  A  (2) 

cos  <J  sin  f  =  cos  h  sin  A  (5) 

which  are  the  required  expressions  of  d  and  t  iii  terms  of  h  and  A. 
If  the  zenith  distance  (^)  of  the  star  is  given,  the  equatiods 
will  be 

sin  o  =  sin  ^  cos  C  —  cos  ^  sin  C  cos  A  (4) 

cos  d  cos  t  =  cos  f  cos  C  +  sin  ^  si  n  Z  C08  A  (5) 

cos  <5  sin  f  ^  win  Z  sin  A  (6) 

Since,  in  Spherical  Astronomy,  we  consider  arcs  and  angles 
whose  values  may  exceed  180°,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  general. 


♦  The  references  to  Trigonometry  are  to  the  6th  edition  of  the  author*8  <*TreftUM 
on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry." 
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to  determine  such  arcs  and  angles  by  both  the  sine  and  the 
cosine,  in  order  to  fix  the  quadrant  in  which  their  values  are  to 
be  taken.  It  has  been  shown  in  Spherical  Trigonometry  that 
when  we  consider  the  general  triangle,  or  that  in  which  values 
are  admitted  greater  than  180°,  there  are  two  solutions  of  the 
triangle  in  every  case,  but  that  the  ambiguity  is  removed  and 
'  one  of  these  solutions  excluded  "when,  in  addition  to  the  other 
(lata,  the  sign  of  the  sine  or  cosine  of  one  of  the  recjuired  parts  is 
given."  [Sph.  Trig.  Art.  113.]  In  our  present  problem  the  sign 
of  cos  d  is  given,  since  it  is  necessarily  positive ;  for  d  is  always 
DDmerically  less  than  90°,  that  is,  between  the  limits*+90°  and 
—90°.  Hence  cos  t  has  the  sign  of  the  second  member  of  (2)  or 
(5),  and  sin  i  the  sign  of  the  second  member  of  (3)  or  (6),  and  t 
\»  to  be  taken  in  the  quadrant  required  by  these  two  signs.  Since 
A  also  falls  bet\veen  the  limits  +90°  and  —90°,  or  ^  between  0° 
and  180°,  cos  A,  or  sin  ^,  is  positive,  and  therefore  by  (3)  or  (6) 
sin  t  has  the  sign  of  sin  A ;  that  is,  when  A  <  180°  we  have  t  < 
180°,  and  when  A  >  180°  we  have  t  >  180°,— conditions  which 
also  follow  directly  from  the  nature  of  our  problem,  since  the 
star  is  west  or  east  of  the  meridian  according  as  A  <  180°  or  A 
>180°.  The  formula  (1)  or  (4)  fully  determines  ^,  which  will 
always  be  taken  less  than  90°,  positive  or  negative  according  to 
the  sign  of  its  sine.* 

To  adapt  the  equations  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  for  logarithmic  compu- 
tation, let  m  and  M  be  assumed  to  satisfy  the  conditions  [PI. 
Trig.  Art.  174], 


m  sin  3/=  sin  C  cos  A 
m  eo8iir=co8C 


}.) 


the  three  equations  may  then  be  written  as  follows : 


sin  t)  =^m  sin  (f  —  Jf ) 
COS  d  cos  f  =^  m  cos  (^  —  M)  \     (8) 

cos  ^  sin  t  =  sin  C  sin  A 

If  we  eliminate  m  from  these  equations,  the  solution  takes  the 
following  convenient  form : 

*  There  are,  howcTer,  specinl  problems  in  wbich  it  is  convenient  to  depart  from 
tkb  general  metbod,  and  to  admit  declinations  greater  than  00°,  as  will  be  seen 
Wrcafter. 
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tan  M=  tan  C  cos  A 

tan  A  Bin  M 
tan  ^    = )       fC)\ 

cos(^  — J/)  (       ^'^ 

tan  d  =  tan  (^  —  Jif)  cos  t 

in  the  use  of  which,  we  must  observe  to  take  t  greater  or  less 
than  180°  according  as  A  is  greater  or  less  than  180°,  since  the 
hour  angle  and  the  azimuth  must  fall  on  the  same  side  of  the 
meridian. 

Example. — ^In  the  latitude  (p  =  38°  58'  53",  there  are  given  for 
a  certain  star  C  =  69°  42'  30'',  A  =  300°  10'  30" ;  required  d  and  L 
The  computation  by  (9)  may  be  arranged  as  follows  :* 

log  tan  C  0.48209C6 

0  =       38«  68^  bZ^^      log  cos  A  9.7012596    log  tan  A  fiO.2856026 

J/=       53  89  41.98  log  tan  M  0.1383661    log  sin  M  9.9060928 

0  — Jf=  —14  40  48.98  log  tan  (0— if)  n9.4182638"  log  sec  (0— if)    0.0144141 

/=     304  55  26.49  log  cos  r  9.7577677    log  Un  i  nO.  1550995 

6=    —8  81  46.66  log  tan  fT  n9.1760810 

Converting  the  hour  angle  into  time,  we  have  /  =  20*  19*"  41*. 766. 

11.  The  angle  POZ,  Fig.  1,  between  the  vertical  circle  and 
the  declination  circle  of  a  star,  is  frequently  called  the  paralhctic 
aiigle,  and  will  here  be  denoted  by  q.  To  find  its  value  from  the 
data  ^,  A,  and  ^,  we  have  the  equations 

cos  3  cos  ^  =  sin  C  sin  <p  -\-  cos  C  cos  f  cos  A         \ 
cos  <J  sin  ^  =  cos  ^  sin  A  / 

which  may  be  solved  in  the  following  form : 

/sin  F=8in  C 

/  cos  F=  cos  C  cos  A 
cos  d  cos  q  =/  cos  (^  —  F) 
cos  5  sin  ^  =  cos  ^  sin  A 

or  in  the  following : 

^  sin  G  =  sin  f 

g  cos  G  =  cos  ^  cos  A 
cos  d  cos  q=^g  cos  (C  —  G) 
cos  ^  sin  q  =  cos  ^  sin  A 

or  again  in  the  following : 

*  In  tbis  work  the  letter  n  prefixed  to  a  logarithm  indicates  that  the  number  to 
which  it  corresponds  is  to  have  the  negative  sign. 


(11) 


(12) 


J 
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tan  G  =  tan  ^  sec  A 
tan  q=i 


tan  A  008  Q  v     (13) 


cos  (:  —  G) 

and,  in  the  use  of  the  last  form,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  q  is  to 
be  taken  greater  or  less  than  180°  according  as  ^  is  greater  or 
less  than  180®,  as  is  evident  from  the  preceding  forms. 

12.  If,  in  a  given  latitude,  the  azimuth  of  a  star  of  known 
declination  is  given,  its  hour  angle  and  zenith  distance  may  be 
found  as  follows.     We  have 

cos  ^  sin  ^  —  sin  t  cot  A  =  cos  ^  tan  d 
cos  C  sin  ^  —  sin  C  cos  f  cos  ^  =  sin  ^ 

The  eolation  of  the  first  of  these  is  effected  by  the  equations 

6  sin  ^  =  sin  ^ 
b  cos  B  =  cot  A 

•    ^T>      uv      cos  «p  tan  d 
Bin  (B^t)  = rL 

and  that  of  the  second  by 

c  sin  C=8in  ^ 

c  cos  C=  cos  f  cos  A 

.     ,^      -s       sin  d 

sm  (C;--C)  = 

c 

13.  Finally,  if  from  the  given  altitude  and  azimuth  we  wish  to 
find  the  declination,  hour  angle,  and  parallactic  angle  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  convenient  to  use  Gauss's  Equations,  which 
for  the  triangle  ABC,  Fig.  3,  are 

cos  i  a  sin  }  (B  +  C  )  =  cos  }  (6  —  c)  cos  }  A 
cos  }  a  cos  }  (B  +  C )  =  cos  i  (6  +  c)  sin  }  A  .        -. 

sin  J  a  sin  J  (B  — C)  =  8in  }  (6  — c)  cos  i  A  '      ^    ^ 

sin  i  a  cos  i  (B  —  C  )  =  sin  i  (6  -f-  c)  sin  J  A 

which  are  to  be  solved  in  the  usual  manner  [Sph.  Trig.  Art. 
116]  after   substituting  the   values  A  =  180°  —  A^  ^  =  C?  ^  = 

14.  Given  the  declination  (S)  and  hour  angle  (t)  of  a  star^  and  the 
latitude  (f),  to  find  the  zenith  distance  (^)  and  azimuth  (A)  of  the  star. 
That  is,  to  transform  the  co-ordiuates  of  the  second  system  into 
those  of  the  first. 

We  take  the  same  general  equations  (S)  of  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry which  have  been  employed  in  the  solution  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  problem,  Art.  10;  but  we  now  suppose  the  letters  A,  B, 
C,  in  Fig.  3,  to  represent  respectively  the  pole,  the  zenith,  and 
the  star,  so  that  we  substitute 

A=«  a=: 

6  =  90^  — d  B=:180*^— A 

and  the  equations  become 

cos  C  ==      sin  f  sin  d  -\-  cos  f  cos  d  cos  t  ^ 

sin  C  cos  A  =  —  cos  f  sin  ^  +  si^  9  cos  d  cos  t  r     f  ^  0 

sin  C  sin  A=  cos  d  sin  t  ) 

which  express  ^  and  A  directly  in  terms  of  the  data. 
Adapting  these  for  logarithmic  computation,  we  have 

m  sin  Jf  =sin  d 

m  co&M=  cos  d  cos  t 

cos  C  =  wi  cos  (f  —  M)  )     »  f  5) 

sin  C  cos  il  ==  m  sin  {<p  —  M) 
sin  C  sin  A  =  cos  ^  sin  t 

in  which  m  is  a  positive  number. 
Eliminating  m,  we  deduce  the  following  simple  atid  accuAto 

formulae : 

,-.      tan^ 
tanJlf  = 

cos  t 

.        tan  t  cos  M  »      ,*^v 

tan  A  = \     (16) 

sin  {<p—M)  /      V    / 

tan  :  =  ^(^-^) 
cos  A 

where  ^  is  to  be  taken  greater  or  less  than  180°  according  as  / 
is  greater  or  less  than  180°.     . 

Example  1.— In  latitude  (p  =  38°  58'  53",  there  are  given  for 
a  certain  star,  5  =  -  8°  31'  46".56,  /  =  20*  19*  41'.766;  required 
A  and  ^.     By  (16)  we  have : 

log  tan  6  fiO.1760810 

^  =      88"  68'  63^'      log  cos  t  9.7577677  log  Un  I  n0.16509M^ 

if =—14  40  48.98    log  tan  if  n0.4182ti38  log  cos  if  9.9866859 

^^M:=      53  89  41.98    log  tan  (0  — if)   0.1833561  log  coaec  {i^^M)  0.0989172 

A=z     800  10  80        log  cos  A  9.7012695  log  tan  A  n0.2866026 

C  =      69  42  80        log  tan  C  0.4820966 
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For  verification  we  can  use  the  equation 

sin  C  sin  A  =  cos  3  sin  t 

log  sin  C    9.9721748  log  cos  d   9.9951697 

log  sin  A    9.9367621  log  sin  t   9.9137672 

9.9089369  9.9089369 

Example  2. — In  latitude  f  =  —48°  32',  there  are  given  for  a 
star,  a  =  44°  6'  0",  <  =  17*  25*  4*;  required  A  and  C- 

We  find  A  =  241°  53'  33".2,  C  =  126°  25'  6".6;  the  star  is 
below  the  horizon,  and  its  negative  altitude,  or  depression,  is 
A  =  —  86^  25'  6".6. 

K  the  zenith  distance  of  the  same  star  is  to  be  frequently  com- 
puted on  the  same  night  at  a  given  place,  it  will  be  most  readily 
done  by  the  following  method.     In  the  first  equation  of  (14) 

substitute 

cos  ^  =  1  —  2  sin*  }  t 
then  we  have 

cos  C  =  cos  {fp-^9)  —  2  cos  tp  cos  d  sin*  J  t 

where  f-^d  signifies  either  ip  —  d  ovi^tp^  and  if  3  >  ^  the  latter 
form  is  to  be  used.  Subtracting  both  members  from  unity,  we 
obtain 

Bin'  i  C  =  sin*  }  (f  »^  ^)  +  cos  ^  cos  d  sin*  }  t 
Xow  let 

m  =  l/cos  if  cos  d 
n  =  sin  J  {ip^  d) 
then  we  have 


sin  K  =  n  JT+^l^iZl 


and  hence,  by  taking  an  auxiliary  N  such  that 


171 

tan  i\r=  —  sin  J  t 
n 

we  have  )     (17) 

sm  K  = Ty^- — ^sm  it 

cos  iv      sm  iv 

The  second  form  for  sin  J  ^  will  be  more  precise  than  the  first 
when  sin  N  is  greater  than  cos  N. 

The  quantities  m  and  n  will  be  constant  so  long  as  the  decli- 
nation does  not  vary. 

15.  Kthe  parallactic  angle  q  (Art.  11)  and  the  zenith  distance 
Vou  I .-5 
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^  are'  required  from  the  data  f^  8^  and  <,  they  may  be  found 
from  the  equations 

cos  C  =^  sin  f  sin  d  -f  cos  ^  cos  d  cos  t 
sin  C  cos  q  =  B\n  ^  cos  d  —  cos  ^  sin  d  cos  t  V     (18) 

sin  C  sin  g  =  cos  ^  sin  t 

which  are  adapted  for  logarithms  as  follows : 

II  sin  N^n-  cos  f  cos  t 

n  oos  N=  sin  f 
cosC  =nsin(*+iV^)  \     (19) 

sin  C  cos  q  =  n  cos  (d  -|-  -^) 
sin  C  sin  ^  =  cos  ^  sin  t 

OTy  eliminating  n^  thus : 

tan  iV=  cot  f  cos  t 

.    .  tan  f  sin  iV  ,       ^^. 

tan  C  sm  J  == \      (20) 

^      sin(^+iVr)  '      ^     ^ 

tan  C  cos  j  =  cot  (S  -}-  JV) 

When  this  last  form  is  employed  in  the  ease  of  a  star  which 
has  been  observed  above  the  horizon,  tan  ^  is  known  to  be  posi- 
tive, and  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  determination  of  q.  This 
form  is,  therefore,  the  most  convenient  in  practice. 

If  ^,  A,  and  q  are  all  required  from  the  data  i,  <,  and  ^,  we 
have,  by  Gauss's  equations, 

sin  }  C  sin  J  (ii  +  j')  =  sin  }  t  cos  i  (^  +  9) 
sin  }  C  cos  }  (A  +  g)  =  cos  }  t  sin  }  (^p  —  9) 
cos  J  C  sin  J  (A  —  q)  =  sin  J  f  sin  }  (f  +  ^) 
cos  }  C  cos  1  (A  — ^)  =  cos  i  t  cos  J  (^  —  ^) 


(21) 


Fig.  4. 


16.  TVlieu  the  altitude,  azimuth,  and  parallactic  angle  of  known 

stars  are  to  be  frequently  computed  at  the 
same  place,  the  labor  of  computation  is 
much  diminished  by  an  auxiliary  table  pre- 
pared for  the  latitude  of  the  place  accord- 
ing to  formulae  proposed  by  Gauss.  A 
specimen  of  such  a  table  computed  for  the 
latitude  of  the  Altona  Observatory  will  be 
found  in  ^^Schumacher's  HUlfsiafeln^  neu 
herausg.  v.  Wamstorff."  The  requisite 
formulfe  are  readily  deduced  as  follows : 
Let  the  declination  circle  through  the  object  0,  Fig.  4,  be 
produced  to  intersect  the  horizon  in  F.    By  the  diurnal  motion 
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the  point  -F  changes  its  position  on  the  horizon  with  the  time ; 
but  its  position  depends  only  on  the  time  or  the  hour  angle 
ZPO^  and  not  upon  the  declination  of  0.  The  elements  of  the 
position  of  F  may  therefore  be  previously  computed  for  succes- 
sive values  of  L 

\Ve   have  in  the  triangle  PFS,  right-angled  at  5,  FPS=U 
PS  =  180*^  —  ^ ;  and  if  we  put 

fBL  =  FS,       jB  =  P-F~90°,       ;- =  180°  - Pi?^& 
we  find 

tan  S  =  sin  f  tan  t,    tan  B  =  cot  f  cos  t,    cot  j^  =  &\n  B  tan  t 
We  have  now  in  the  triangle  HOFj  right-angled  at  -ff, 

B  +  d=OF,  r  =  ^FO,  h  =  On, 

and  if  we  put 

u  =  HF=HS'-FS  =  A'-'^, 

we  find 

tan  u  =  cos  r  ^^  (-^  +  ^)  A  =  S  +  u 

sin  A  =  8in  y  sin  (B-^-d)         or,  tan  A^rtanT^siau. 

To  find  the  parallactic  angle  q=POZj  we  have  in  tlie  triangle 

EOF 

tan  q  =  cot  /'  soc  (5  +  ^) 

In  the  Gaussian  table  for  Altona  as  given  in  the  "Hiilfttafcln" 
we  find  five  columns,  which  give  for  the  argument  ^  the  quan- 
tities a,  B,  log  cos  Y,  log  sin  7*,  log  cot  Yj  the  last  three  under 
the  names  log  C,  log  Z>,  and  log  -B,  respectively.  With  the  aid 
of  this  table,  then,  the  labor  of  finding  any  one  of  the  quan- 
tities kj  Aj  q  is  reduced  to  the  addition  of  two  logarithms, 
namely  : 

tan  u  =  C  tan  (J5  +  d)  sin  A  =  D  sin  (B  +  3) 

A=iL  +  u  tanq=:EBeclB+d) 

The  formulfe  for  the  inverse  problem  (of  Art.  10)  may  also  be 
foand  thus.  Let  G  be  the  intersection  of  the  equator  and  the 
vertical  circle  through  0,  and  put  B  =  HG,  u=DGy^=QG, 
j=ZGQ;  then  we  readily  find 

tan  S  =  sin  f  tan  A,    tan  B  =  cot  f  cos  A,    cot  y  =  B\n  B  tan  A 

which  are  of  the  same  form  as  those  given  above,  with  the  ex- 
change of -4  for  t.  Hence  the  same  table  gives  also  the  elements 
of  the  point  (7,  by  entering  with  the  argument  "azimuth,"  ex- 
pressed in  time,  instead  of  the  hour  angle.     We  then  have  t  = 
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DQ^  and  if  we  here  put  u  =  DG  =  &  —  ij  we  have  from  the 
triangle  GDO 

sin  ^  =  sin  ^  sin  (A  —  B)  tan  u  =  cos  f  tan  (A  — B) 

or,  employing  the  notation  of  the  table, 

tan  M  =  C  tan  (A  —  B)  &md  =D  sin  (A  — JB) 

f  =  a  —  w  tan  gr  =  ^  sec  (A  —  JB) 

17.  To  find  the  zaiiih  distance  and  azimuth  of  a  star^  when  on  the 
six  hour  circle. — Since  in  this  case  i  =  6*  =  90°,  the  triangle  PZOj 
Fig.  4,  is  right-angled  at  P,  and  gives  immediately 

cos  ZO  =  cos  PZ  cos  PO  cot  PZO  =  sin  PZ^ot  PO 

or,  since  PZO  =  180°  —A,  and  cot  PZO  =  -'  cot  A, 

cos  C  =  sin  ^  sin  d  cot  A  =  —  cos  f>  tan  d 

But  if  the  star  is  on  the  six  hour  circle  east  of  the  meridian, 

we  must  put  i=  18*=  270°  and  P^  0=^  —  180°  ;  hence  for  this 

case 

cot  il  =  +  cos  f  tan  d 

A  more  general  solution,  however,  is  obtained  fi^m  the  equa- 
tions (14),  by  putting  cos  <  =  0,  sin  <  =  ±  1,  whence 

cos  C  =       sin  ^  sin  d  '\ 

sin  C  cos  A  =  —  cos  f>  sin  ^  >     (22) 

sin  C  sin  il  =  di  cos  d  ) 

the  lower  sign  in  the  last  equation  being  used  when  the  star  is 
east  of  the  meridian. 

Example. — Required  the  zenith  distance  and  azimuth  of  Sirius, 
J  =  —  16°  31'  20",  when  on  the  six  hour  circle  east  of  the  meri- 
dian at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ^  =  —  33°  66'  3".     We  find 

log  (—  cos  d)  =  log  sin  :  sin  A  =  n9 .9816870 
log  (—  cos  f>  sin  d)  =  log  sin  C  cosi4  =  9.3728204 

A  =  283°49'34".9 
log  sin  A  =  9.9872302 

log  sin  C  =  9.9944568 
log  sin  ^  sin  ^  =  log  cos  C  =9.2007809 

C  =~80^  51'  55" 
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Fig.  5. 


18.  Tb  find  the  hour  angU^  azimuth^  and  zenith  distance  of  a  given 
!^iar  at  its  greatest  elongation. — In  this  case  the  vertical  circle 
ZSy  Fig.  5,  is  tangent  to  the  diurnal  circle, 
^Ay  of  the  star,  and  is,  therefore,  perpendicular 
to  the  declination  circle  PS.  The  right  triangle 
PZS  gives,  therefore, 

tan  ^ 


cos  t  = 


BmA  = 


C08C  = 


tan  d 
cos  d 
cos  f 
sin  ^ 
sin  d 


(23) 


If  d  and  y  are  nearly  equal,  each  of  the  quantities  cos  t,  sin  Aj 
and  cos  ^  will  be  nearly  equal  to  unity,  and  a  more  accurate 
eolation  for  that  case  will  then  be  as  follows : 
Subtract  the  square  of  each  from  unity ;  then  we  have 

tan*  d  —  tan*  ^         sin  (<J  +  ^)  sin  (d  —  ^) 


sin*  t  = 


coe'^  = 


sin*  C  = 


tauM 

cos*  ^  —  cos*  d 
COS*f> 

sin*^  —  sin*^ 


C08*f>  sin*^ 

sin  (d  -f  ^)  sin  (d  —  ^) 

cos*  ^ 

sin  (A  +  ^)  sin  (S  —  <p) 


sin*  d  sin*  d 

Hence  if  we  put 

k  =  i/[sin  (d  -f  f )  sin  (d  —  ^)] 
we  shall  have 

k  .  k 


sin  t  = 


cos^  = 


sin  C 


sin  d 


(24) 


COS  ^  sin  d  COS  <p 

19.  To  find  the  hour  angle,  zenith  distance,,  and  parallactic  angle  of 
agiceii  star  on  the  prime  vertical  of  a  given  place. 

In  this  ease,  the  point  0  in  Fig.  1  being  in  the  circle  WZE, 
Ae  angle  PZO  is  90°,  and  the  right  triangle  PZO  gives 

tan  d 


cos  t 


cosC  = 


smgr  = 


tan  ^ 

sin  d 
sin  ^ 

cos  ^ 
cos  d 


(25) 
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If  ^  is  but  little  less  than  ^,  the  star  will  be  near  the  zenith, 

and,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  we  shall  obtain  a  more  accurate 

solution  as  follows : 

Put 

k  =  ]/[8in  (^  4-  9)  sin  (^  —  ^)] 
then 

Sin  C  =  -r- —        cosgr  =z  ^^^  ^         (26) 


sin  f= 


sin  ^  cos  ^ 


sin^ 


CQSd 


We  may  also  deduce  the  following  convenient  and  accurate 
formulae  for  the  case  where  the  star's  declination  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  latitude  [see  Sph.  Trig.  Arts.  60,  61,  62] : 


tan  \  t 


tan  \  C 


—  \\sin 


sin  {<p  —  d) 


(9>   +   ^) 
//tanl(^  — c>) 


) 


jj) 


(27) 


tan  i  {^  + 
tan  (45**  —  }  j)  =  |/[tan  i  {9  +  ^)  tan  i  (9  —  d)} 


If  5  >  ^,  these  values  become  imaginary;  that  is,  the  star  can- 
not cross  the  prime  vertical. 

Example. — Required  the  hour  angle  and  zenith  distance  of  the 
star  12  Canum  Venaticorum  (5  =  +  39°  5'  20")  when  on  the  prime 
vertical  of  Cincinnati  (tp  =  +  39°  5'  54"). 


ip—S=      0^  0'  34" 
^  +  ^  =    78  11  14 

log  sin  (f  —  d)  6.21705 
log  sin  \<p  +  d)  9.99070 

2)6.22635 


loff  tan  }  t 


8.11818 


}  f  =  0^  44'  36".6 

t  =  1°  29'  18".2 

=  0*  5-  56-.88 


}(^  — a)=      0*0' 17" 
}  (^  —  a)  =    89  5  87 

log  tan  i  (f  —  *)  5.91602 
log  tan  }  (^  +  ^)  9.90982 

2)6.00620 

log  tan  K  8.00810 

}  C  =  0^  34'  37".8 
C  =  l*    9'14".6 


20.  To  find  the  amplitude  and  hour  angle  of  a  given  star  when  m 
the  horizon. — If  the  star  is  at  H^  Fig.  1,  we  have  in  the  triangle 
PHN,  right-angled  at  N,  PN  =  9.  HPN  =  180°  -t,PH  = 
90°  —  8 ;  and  if  the  amplitude  WH  is  denoted  by  a,  we  have 
JJiV  =  90°  —  a.     This  triangle  gives,  therefore. 


sin  a  =  sec  9  sin  <J 
cos  f  =  —  tan  f  tan  * 


}     (28) 
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21.  Given  ike  hour  angle  {i)of  a  stavy  to  find  its  right  ascension  (a). 
— Tranafonnation  from  our  second  system  of  co-ordinates  to  the 
thiixL 

There  must  evidently  be  given  also  the  position  of  the  meridian 
with  reference  to  the  origin  of  right  ascensions.  Suppose  then 
in  Fig.  1  we  know  the  right  ascension  of  the  meridian,  or  VQ 
=e,  then  we  have  VD  =  VQ  —J)Q,  that  is, 

a=  e  —  t 

Conyersely,  if  a  and  @  are  known,  we  have 

t  =  e  —  a 

The  methods  of  finding  0  at  a  given  time  will  be  considered 
hereafter. 

22.  Given  the  zenith  distance  of  a  known  star  at  a  given  placCy  ie 
ind  the  star's  hour  angle^  azimuth^  and  parallactic  angle. 

In  this  case  there  are  given  in  the  triangle  POZy  Fig.  1,  the 
three  sides  ZO  =  C»  PO  =  90°  —  d,  PZ=  90°  —  f ,  to  find 
the  angles  ZPO  =  /,  P^O  =  180°  —  Ay  and  POZ=q.  The 
foraiula  for  computing  an  angle  B  of  a  spherical  triangle  ABC, 
whose  sides  are  a,  by  e,  is  cither 

sin  i  B  =  J  /sin(^-^a)gin(a~c)\ 
\   \  sin  a  sin  c  / 

ooB  i  B  =  .//""  "  «'"  (^  -  ^)  \ 
\  \        Bin  a  sin  c       J 

or  f.n^tt-     //sin(5-a)Bin(5-0\ 

\   \        sin  5  sin  {s  —  b)        I 

in  which  s  =  \  {a  +  b  -\-  c).  We  have  then  only  to  suppose  B 
to  represent  one  of  the  angles  of  our  astronomical  triangle,  and 
to  substitute  the  above  corresponding  values  of  the  sides,  to  ob- 
tain the  required  solution. 

This  substitution  will  be  carried  out  hereafter  in  those  cases 
where  the  problem  is  practically  applied. 

23.  Given  the  declination  (8)  and  (he  right  ascension  (a)  of  a  stary 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  (e),  to  find  the  latitude  (fi)  and  the  longi- 
tude (a)  of  the  star. — Transformation  from  the  third  system  of  co- 
ordinates to  the  fourth. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  similar  to  that  of  Art.  10. 
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Fig.  6. 


The  analogy  of  the  tiwo  will  be  more  apparent  if  we  here  repre- 
sent the  sphere  projected  on  the  plane  of 
the  equator  as  in  Fig.  6,  where  VBUCis 
the  equator,  P its  pole;  VA  U  the  ecliptic, 
P'  its  pole,  and  consequently  CP'PB  the 
solstitial  colure;  POD,  P'OL,  circles  of 
I'''  declination  and  latitude  drawn  through  the 
star  0.  Since  the  angle  which  two  great 
circles  make  with  each  other  is  equal  to 
the  angular  distance  of  their  poles,  we  have 
PP'  =  £ ;   and   since   the  angle  P'PO  is 

measured   by  CD  and  PP'Ohy  AL,  w^e  have  in  the  triangle 

PP'O 

P'PO,  PP'Oy  P'O,  PO,  PP' 

W  +  a,      90^  — ;i,      90<»  — A      90^  —  ^,      c 


which,  substituted  respectively  for 


A, 


B 


a, 


*, 


in  the  general  equations  (21),  Art.  10,  give 


sin  p  =  cos  c  sin  ^  —  sin  c  cos  d  sin  a 
cos  ^  sin  A  =  sin  c  sin  J  -}~  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^i"  ^ 

cos  P  cos  k  =  cos  d  cos  a 


Cy 


(29) 


which  are  the  required  formulae  of  transformation,    Adapting 
for  logarithmic  computation,  we  have 


m  sin  M 
m  cos  M 

sin  fi 
cos  ^9  sin  i 
cos  fi  cos  X 


sin  d 

cos  ^  sin  a 

m  sin  (JW- 
m  cos  (M  - 
cos  d  cos  a 


(30) 


in  which  m  is  a  positive  number. 
A  still  more  convenient  form  is  obtained  by  substituting 


k  = 


m 


cos  d 


k'  = 


cos  fi 


m 


by  which  we  find 
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^or  verification: 


k  sin  M 

tan  d  ' 

k  cos  M 

sin  a 

A'' sin    X 

_^ 

cos  (.lyr  — 

0 

A'' cos  I 

cos  M  cot 

a 

tan  ^ 

— 

sin  il  tan  (^M 

cos  /?  sin  X 

— 

cos  (Jlf  — 
cos  M 

0 

cos  J  sin  a 

-') 


(81) 


Example. — Given  J,  a,  and  e  as  below,  to  find  j9  and  >l.     Com- 
atatiou  by  (31). 


^  =  —  16^  22'  35".45 
a  =        6   33  29  .30 

e=  23  27  31.72 
log  tan  d  =  log  A  sin  M  n9.4681562 
log  sin  a  =  log  A  cos  M     9.0577093 

Jlf  =  —  68^  45'  41".87 
Jlf— «  =  — 92   13  13  .59 

log  cos  M    9.5590070 
log  cot  a^      0.9394396 

log  A' cos;    0.4984466 
k>gcos  (Af  —  e)  =  log  A-'  sin  X  n8.5882080 

X  =  359<'  17'  43".91 


log  sin  i  n8.0897286 

log  tan  (M—€)  1.4114658 


log  tan  fi 


n9.5011944 


i?  =  —  17^  35'  37".51 

Verification. 
log  cos  fi  sin  X  n8.0689234 
log  cos  ^  sin  a    9.0397224 

log !^ — —^  n9.0292010 

cos  M 


Tables  for  facilitating  the  above  transformation,  based  upon 
the  same  method  as  that  employed  in  Art.  16,  are  given  in  the 
American  Ephemeris*  and  Berlin  Jahrbuch.  The  formulre  there 
used  may  be  obtained  from  Fig.  6,  in  which  the  points  -Paiid  G 
are  used  precisely  as  in  Fig.  4  of  Art.  16. 

24.  If  we  denote  the  angle  at  the  star,  or  P'OP,  by  90°  —  £, 
the  solution  of  the  preceding  problem  by  Gauss's  Equations  is 


«»(45« 

<ia  (45** 
«D  (45*^ 


J^)sin}(^+^) 

l^)8in  iiE—X) 
lfi)co8iiE--X) 


sin  [45^ 
cos[45*' 
sin  [45° 
cos [45° 


J  (e_^)]  sin  (45°+}  a) 
i  (e  +  d)]  cos  (45°  +  i  a) 
}(e  +  ^)]cos(45°  +  }a) 
i(€  — ^)]8in(45°+ia) 


(32) 


25.  If  the  angle  at  the  star  is  required  when  the  Gaussian 
E*|nations  have  not  been  employed,  we  have  from  the  triangle 
POP']  Fig.  6,  putting  P'OP  =  rj  =  dO''  —  E, 

*  In  ihe  volumes  1855-04  onljr. 
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COS  p  COS  71  =  COS  e  COS  ^  -f  sin  c  sin  ^  sin  a 
cos  ^  sin  17  =  sin  c  cos  a  ^ 

or,  adapted  for  logarithms, 

n  sin  i\r  =  sin  e  sin  a 

n  COS  N  =  cos  c 
cos  /9  cos  19  =  n  cos  (JV  —  *)  (      (^^ 

cos  ^  sin  19  =  sin  c  cos  a 

26.  6rtVew  the  latitude  (^9)  anrf  longitude  {X)  of  a  stavy  and  the 
obliquiiy  of  the  ecliptic  (e),  to  find  the  declination  and  right  ascension 
of  the  star. 

By  the  process  already  employed,  we  derive  from  the  triangle 
PP'Oy  Fig.  6,  for  this  caae, 

sin  d  =      cos  c  sin  /9  -}-  sin  c  cos  fi  sin  X        *| 
cos  ^  sin  a  =  —  sin  c  sin  /9  4-  cos  «  cos  ^  sin  A         >     (84) 
cos  6  cos  a  ==  cos  p  cos  X         \ 

which,  it  will  be  observed,  may  be  obtained  from  (29)  by  inter- 
changing a  with  >l,  and  3  vrith  /9,  and  at^he  same  time  changing 
the  sign  of  e,  that  is,  putting  ~  e  for  e,  and,  consequently,  —  sin  c 
for  sin  e. 
For  logarithmic  computation,  we  have 

m  sin  itf  =  sin  /9 

m  CQS  M  =  cos  p  sin  X 

sin  ^  =b  m  sin  (M  +  t)  )      (85) 

cos  d  sin  a  =  m  cos  {M  +  t) 

cos  ^  cos  a  =  cos  ^  COS  X 

or  the  following,  analogous  to  (31) : 

A*  sin  M  =  tan  p 
k  cos  M  =  sin  X 
A''  sin   a  =  cos  (M  +  e) 
A'  cos  a  ==  cos  ibf  cot  X 
tan  J  =  sin  a  tun  (M  -f  t) 

^  y.    ..         <^^»  ^  8'"  «       cos  (M  -f  e) 

Jor  verification :  rrrF;T:rT== — r.;nir — 
^  cos  /7  sm  X  cos  M 


(86) 


27.  The  auglc  at  the  star,  POP',  being  denoted,  as  in  Art.  24, 
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by    90^  —  Ey   the  solutiou   of  this  problem  by  the   Gaussian 
Equations  is 

sin  (45**—  i  S)  sin  i(E+a)  =  sin  [45^—  i  («  +  /9)]  sin  (45*»+  i  X) 
sin  (45^ —  }  a)  cos  1  (^  +  a)  =  cos  [45^—  J  (e  —  ^9)]  cos (45^+  i  X) . 
cos  (45^—  i  d)  sin  J  (^  —  «)  =  sin  [45«—  }  (s  —  /5)]  cos  (45^+  iXy  ^  '  -> 
cos  C45^—  i  d)  cos  J  (^  —  «)  =  cos  [45^—  J  (c  +  ^9)]  sin  (45^+  }  X) 

28.   But  if  the  angle  tj  =  90°  —  ^  is   required  when  the 
Gaussian  Equations  have  not  been  employed,  we  have  directly 

cos  d  cos  7f  =  cos  e  cos  fi  —  sin  e  sin  fi  sin  X 
cos  ^  sin  19  =  sin  e  cos  X 

or,  adapted  for  logarithms, 

n  sin  iV=  sin  e  sin  ^ 

n  cos  iV=  cos  t 
cos  ^  cos  iy  =  n  cos  (N  +  fi)  (      (^) 

cos  ^  sin  19  =  sin  c  cos  X 

29.  For  the  surij  we  may,  except  when  extreme  precision  is 
desired,  put  ^  =  0,  and  the  preceding  formulae  then  assume  very 
simple  forms.  Thus,  if  in  (34)  we  put  sin  ^  =  0,  cos  /9  =  1,  we 
find 

sin  ^  =  sin  e  sin  X 
cos  J  sin  a  =  cos  s  sin  X 
cos  d  cos  a  =  cos  X 

whence  if  any  two  of  the  four  quantities  8,  a,  X,  e  are  given,  we 
can  deduce  the  other  two. 


RECTANGULAR   CO-ORDINATES. 

30.  By  means  of  spherical  co-ordinates  we  have  expressed 
only  a  starts  direction.  To  define  its  position  in  space  com- 
pletely, another  element  is  necessary,  namely,  its  distance.  In 
Spherical  Astronomy  we  consider  this  element  of  distance  only 
80  far  as  may  be  necessary  in  determining  the  changes  of 
apparent  direction  of  a  star  resulting  from  a  change  in  the  point 
frojn  which  it  is  viewed.  For  this  purpose  the  rectangular  co- 
ordinates of  analytical  geometry  may  be  employed. 

Three  planes  of  reference  arc  taken  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  their  common  intersection,  or  origin,  being  the  point  of 


.» 
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observation;  and  the  star's  distances  from  these  planes  are 
denoted  by  x,  y,  and  z  respectively.  These  co-ordinates  are 
respectively  parallel  to  the  three  axes  (or  mutual  intersections 
of  the  planes,  taken  two  and  two),  and  hence  these  axes  are 
called,  respectively,  the  axis  of  a:,  the  axis  of  y,  and  the  axis  of  z. 
The  planes  are  distinguished  by  the  axes  they  contain,  as  "the 
plane  of  xy,"  the  "plane  of  x^,"  the  "plane  oi  yz.''  The  co- 
ordinates may  be  conceived  to  be  measured  on  the  axes  to 
which  they  belong,  from  the  origin,  in  two  opposite  directions^ 
distinguished  by  the  algebraic  signs  of  plus  and  minuSy  so  that 
the  numerical  values  of  the  co-ordinates  of  a  star,  together  with 
their  algebraic  signs,  fully  determine  the  position  of  tjic  star  in 
space  without  ambiguity. 

Of  the  eight  solid  angles  formed  by  the  planes  of  reference, 
that  in  which  a  star  is  placed  will  always  be  known  by  the  signs 
of  the  three  co-ordinates,  and  in  one  only  of  these  angles  will 
the  three  signs  all  be  plus.  This  angle  is  usually  called  the  Jirst 
angle.  To  simplify  the  investigations  of  a  problem,  we  may,  if 
we  choose,  assume  all  the  points  considered  to  lie  in  the  first 
angle,  and  then  treat  the  equations  obtained  for  this  simplest 
case  as  entirely  general;  for,  by  the  principles  of  analytical 
geometry,  negative  values  of  the  co-ordinates  which  satisfy  such 
equations  also  satisfy  a  geometrical  construction  in  which  these 
co-ordinates  are  drawn  in  the  negative  direction. 

The  polar  co-ordinates  of  analytical  geometry  (of  three  dimen- 
sions) when  applied  to  astronomy  are  nothing  more  than  the 
spherical  co-ordinates  we  have  already  treated  of,  combined 
with  the  element  distance ;  and  the  foinnulse  of  transformation 
from  rectangular  to  polar  co-oixli nates  are  nothing  more  than 
the  values  of  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  in  terms  of  the  dis- 
tance and  the  spherical  co-ordinates.  For  the  convenience  of 
reference,  we  shall  here  recapitulate  these  formulee,  with  special  i 
reference  to  our  several  systems  of  spherical  co-ordinates. 

81.  We  shall  find  it  useful  to  premise  the  following 
Lemma. —  The  distance  of  a  point  in  sjyacc  from  the  plane  of  emy 
great  circU  of  the  celestial  sphere  is  equal  to  its  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  sphere  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  its  angular  distance  from  the 
pole  of  that  circle;  and  its  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  circle  is  equal  to 
its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  ilM  \ 
angular  distance  from  the  pole. 
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For,  let  -4J5,  Fig.  7,  be  the  given  great  circle  orthographi- 
cally  projected  upon  a  plane  passing  through  its  axis  OP  and 
the  given  point   C;  P  its  pole.     The  dis- 
tance of  the  point  C  from  the  plane  of  the 
great  circle  is  the  perpendicular  CD ;  CE 
ia  its  distance  from  the  axis ;   CO  its  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  the  sphere ;  and 
the  angle  COP  the  angular  distance  from 
the  iK)le.      The  truth  of  the  Lemma   is, 
therefore,  obvious  from  the  figure. 

32.  The  values  of  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  in  our  several 
iTstems  may  be  found  as  follows : 

First  system, — Altitude  and  dzimuth. — ^Let  the  primitive  plane, 
or  that  of  the  horizon,  be  the  plane  of  xy;  that  of  the  meridian, 
the  plane  of  zz;  that  of  the  prime  vertical,  tlie  plane  of  yz. 
The  meridian  line  is  then  the  axis  of  x;  the  east  and  west  line, 
the  axis  of  y;  and  the  vertical  line,  the  axis  of  z.  Positive  x 
will  be  reckoned  from  the  origin  towards  the  south,  positive  y 
towards  the  west,  and  positive  z  towards  the  zenith.  The  Jirst 
agkj  or  angle  of  positive  values,  is  therefore  the  southwest 
quarter  of  the  hemisphere  above  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Let 
i     ^Fig.  8,  be  the  zenith,  S  the  south  point,  W  the  Fi-.  8. 

west  point  of  the  horizon.  These  points  are 
respectively  the  poles  of  the  three  great  circles 
of  reference ;  if,  then,  A  is  the  position  of  a 
star  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  as  seen  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  if  we  put 

h  =  altitude  of  the  star  =  AH, 
A  =  azimuth  "  =  SH, 

J  =  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere 

we  have  immediately,  by  the  preceding  Lemma, 

X  =  J  cos  AS,         y  =  ^  COS  A  W,         z=z  J  cos  AZ, 

rtich,  by  considering  the  right  triangles  AHS,  AHW,  become 

X  =  J  cos  h  cos  A 

y  -~  A  cos  A  sin  ^  )-      (39) 

J  =  J  sin  A 

These  equations  determine  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  x^y.z^ 
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when  the  polar  co-ordinates  J,  A,  A  are  given.  Conversely,  if 
X,  y,  and  z  are  given,  we  may  find  J,  A,  and  A  ;  for  the  first  two 
equations  give 

y 

tan  A  =  — 

and  then  we  have 

J  sin  A  =  2: 

J  cos  A  =  — ^ —  =  .-J^ 

cos  A        sin  ii 

whence  A  and  A.  Or,  by  adding  the  squares  of  the  first  two 
equations,  we  have 

A  cos  h  =  i/x^  -}-  y* 
whence 

tan  h  = 


and  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  three  equations  gives 

J  =  |/(x»  +  y*  +  r*) 

Second  system. — Declination  and  hour  ori^fe.— Let  the  plane  of 
the  equator  be  the  plane  of  xy ;  that  of  the  meridian,  the  plane 
of  xz;  that  of  the  six  hour  circle,  the  plane  of  yz.  In  the  pre* 
ceding  figure,  let  Z  now  denote  the  north  pole,  S  that  point  of 
the  equator  which  is  on  the  meridian  above  the  horizon  and 
from  which  hour  angles  are  reckoned,  TTthe  west  point.  Posi- 
tive X  \frill  be  reckoned  towards  S,  positive  y  towards  the  w< 
positive  z  towards  the  north.  If  then  A  is  the  place  of  a  star  00.^ 
the  sphere  as  seen  from  the  centre,  and  we  put 

d  =  the  star's  declination  =  AH^ 
t  =  "  hour  angle  =  /Sff, 
J  =         "        distance  from  the  centre,  ' 

and  denote  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  in  this  case  by  x',  y,  z'^ 

we  have 

x!  =  A  cos  d  cos  t 

y  =  J  cos  d  sin  <  ^      (40) 

/  =  J  sin  ^ 

Third  system. — Declination  and  right  ascension. — ^Let  the  plane 
of  the  equator  be  the  plane  of  xy;  that  of  the  equinoctial  colure, 
the  plane  of  xz;  that  of  the  solstitial  colure,  the  plane  of  yr. 
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The  axis  of  x  is  the  intersection  of  the  planes  of  the  equator 
and  equinoctial  colure,  positive  towards  the  vernal  equinox ;  the 
axis  of  y  is  the  intersection  of  the  planes  of  the  equator  and  sol- 
stitial colure,  positive  towards  that  point  whose  right  ascension 
is  +90° ;  and  the  axis  of  z  is  the  axis  of  the  equator,  positive 
towards  the  north.  If  then,  in  Fig.  8,  Z  is  the  north  pole,  W 
the  vernal  equinox,  A  a  star  in  the  first  angle,  projected  upon 
the  celestial  sphere,  and  we  put 

d  ==  declination  of  the  star  =r  AHy 
a  =  right  ascension  "  =  WH^ 
A  =  distance  from  the  centre, 

while  a:",  y",  z"  denote  the  rectangular  co-ordinates,  we  have 

a/'=JcosATr,        y"  =  J  cos  iliSf,        z"=Jcosii2r, 

which  become 

x"  =  J  cos  ^  cos  a  "I 

}f'z=A  cos  ^  sin  a  V      (41) 

zf'  =  A  sin  d  ) 

Fmtrth  system. — CelestUil  latitude  and  longitude. — ^Let  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  be  the  plane  of  xy ;  the  plane  of  the  circle  of 
latitude  passing  through  the  equinoctial  points,  the  plane  of  xz  ; 
the  plane  of  the  circle  of  latitude  passing  through  the  solstitial 
points,  the  plane  of  yz.  The  positive  axis  of  x  is  here  also  the 
straight  line  from  the  centre  towards  the  vernal  equinox ;  the 
positive  axis  of  y  is  the  straight  line  from  the  centre  towards  the 
north  solstitial  point,  or  that  whose  longitude  is  +90° ;  and  the 
positive  axis  of  z  is  the  straight  line  from  the  centre  towards 
the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic. 
If  then,  in  Fig.  8,  Z  now  denotes  the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic, 
W  the  vernal  equinox,  A  the  star's  place  on  the  sphere,  and 
we  put 

fi  =  latitude  of  the  star     =  AHy 

X  =  longitude  of  the  star  =  TFJJ, 

A  =  distance  of  the  star  from  the  centre,    . 

and  i"',  y'",  2'",  denote  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  for  this 

system,  we  have 

a:"'  =:  A  cos  fi  cos  X 

y"'  =  J  cos  /9  sin  i  }      (42) 

2"'  =  A%infi 
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TRANSFORMATION  OF  RECTANGULAR  CO-ORDINATES. 

83.  For  the  purposes  of  Spherical  Astronomy,  only  the  most 
simple  cases  of  the  general  transformations  treated  of  in  analy- 
tical geometry  are  necessary.    We  mostly  consider  but  two  eases: 

First  Transformation  of  rectangular  co-ordinates  to  a  new  origin^ 
without  changing  the  system  of  spherical  co-ordinates. 

The  general  planes  of  reference  which  have  been  used  in  this 
chapter  may  be  supposed  to  be  drawn  through  any  point  in  space 
without  changing  their  directions,  and  therefore  without  changing 
the  great  circles  of  the  infinite  celestial  sphere  which  repre- 
sent them.  We  thus  repeat  the  same  system  of  spherical  co-ordi- 
nates with  various  origins  and  difterent  systems  of  rectangular 
co-ordinates,  the  planes  of  reference,  however,  remaining  alwa^*8 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  primitive  system. 

The  transformation  from  one  system  of  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nates to  a  parallel  system  is  evidently  effected  by  the  formulfe 


(48) 


in  which  Tj,  y^  Zy^  are  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  in  the  primitive 
system  ;  x„  y,,  -^,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  same  point  in  the  new 
system ;  and  a,  6,  c  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the  new  origin  taken 
in  the  first  system. 

As  we  have  shown  how  to  express  the  values  of  x„  y^y  z^  and 
of  Xj,  ^21  ^2  ^^^  terms  of  the  spherical  co-ordinates,  we  have  only 
to  substitute  these  vahies  in  the  preceding  form ulre  to  obtain  the 
general  relations  between  the  spherical  co-ordinates  correspond- 
ing to  the  two  origins.  This  is,  indeed,  the  most  general  method 
of  determining  the  effect  of  parallax,  as  ^\nll  appear  hereafter. 

Second.   Transformation   of  rectangular   Oh 
ordinates  when  the  system  of  spherical  co-ordh 
nates  is  changed  but  the  origin  is  unchanged^ 
This  amounts  to  changing  the  directions  of  >-- 
the  axes.     The  cases  which  occur  in  practiotts^ 
are  chiefly  those  in  which  the  tvvo  systenm^ 
have  one  plane  in  common.     Suppose  thia  -y 
plane  is  that  of  x^,  and  let  OX,  OZy  Fig.  9,  be ; 
the  axes  of  x  and  z  in  the  first  system ;  OJ^^jr, 


Fig.  9. 


1b.- 
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OZ^y  the  axes  of  x^  and  z^  in  the  new  system.  Let  A  be  the 
projection  of  a  point  in  space  upon  the  common  plane;  and 
let  X  =  ABy  z  =  OBy  x^  =  AB^,  z^=OB^.  The  distance  of  the 
point  from  the  common  plane  being  unchanged,  we  have 

The  axis  of  y  may  be  regarded  as  an  axis  of  revolution  about 

which  the  planes  of  yx  and  yz  revolve  in  passing  from  the  first  to 

the  second  system ;  and  if  u  denotes  the  angular  measure  of  this 

revolution,  or  w  =  XOX^  =  ZOZ^  =  BAB^y  we  readily  derive 

from  the  figure  the  equation 

X  sec  u=x^ — z,  tan  u 

or,  multiplying  by  cos  u, 


and 


x=^x^  costt — z,  sm  « 


zz=:x  tan  ti  +  ^1  ^^^  ^ 
or,  fubstitating  in  this  the  preceding  value  of  x, 

z  =^4  sin  u  +  ar^  cos  u 

Thus,  to  pass  from  the  first  to  the  second  system,  we  have  the 

fcrmalse 

a?s=x,  008U — z^  Bin  u  ^ 

y  =  yx  \    (44) 

z  =  Xj  sin  tt  +  ^x  cos  u  ) 

And  to  pass  from  the  second  to  the  first,  we  obtain  with  the  same 

ease, 

rr^  =     X  cos u-\'Zwciu  \ 

yi=    y  \  (45) 

ar^  =  —  a;  sin  u  +  -Jcos  u  J 

As  an  example,  let  us  apply  these  to  transforming  from  our 
second  system  of  spherical  co-ordinates  to  the  first;  that  is,  from 
declination  and  hour  angle  to  altitude  and  azimuth.  The  meri- 
diui  is  the  common  plane ;  the  axis  of  ^  in  the  sj^stem  of  declina- 
tion and  hour  angle  is  the  axis  of  the  equator,  and  the  axis  of  z^ 
in  the  system  of  altitude  and  azimuth  is  the  vertical  line ;  the 
angle  between  these  axes  is  the  complement  of  the  latitude,  or 
«=:90**  —  ip.  Substituting  this  value  of  w  in  (44),  and  also  the 
values  of  x,  y,  z,  x,,  y^  z^^  given  by  (89)  and  (40),  we  have,  after 
omitting  the  comnK>n.  factor  J, 

Vol. 
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006  h  COS  A  =  Bm  ^  COS  S  cos  t  —  COS  f  sin  S 
COS  h  B\n  A  =  COS  d  sin  t 

sin  A  =  cos  f  cos  ^  cos  t  +  Bin  f  sin  ^ 

which  agree  with  (14).  We  see  that  when  the  element  of  dis- 
tance is  left  out  of  view  (as  it  must  necessarily  be  when  the 
origin  is  not  changed),  the  transformation  by  means  of  rectangu- 
lar co-ordinates  leads  to  the  same  forms  as  tiie  direct  application 
of  Spherical  Trigonometry.  With  regard  to  the  entire  generality 
of  these  formulae  in  their  application  to  angles  of  all  possible 
magnitudes,  see  Sph.  Trig.  Chap.  IV. 

DIFFERENTIAL   VARIATIONS   OP  CO-ORDINATES. 

34.  It  is  often  necessary  in  practical  astronomy  to  determine 
what  effect  given  variations  of  the  data  will  produce  in  the  quan- 
tities computed  from  them.  Where  the  formulae  of  computa- 
tion are  derived  directly  from  a  spherical  triangle,  we  can  employ 
for  this  purpose  the  equations  of  Jinite  d^erehees  [Sph.  Trig. 
Chap.  VI.]  if  we  wsh  to  obtain  rigorously  exact  relations,  or 
the  simpler  differential  equations  if  the  variations  considered 
are  extremely  small.  As  the  latter  case  is  very  frequent,  I  shall 
deduce  here  the  most  useful  differential  formulae,  assuming  as 
well  known  the  fundamental  ones  [Sph.  Trig.  Art.  158], 

da  —  cos  Cdb  —  cos  Bdc  =  sin  b  sin  CdA  '^ 

—  cos  C  (f a  +  db  —  cos  Adc  =  sin  c  sin  AdB  V     (46) 

—  cos  Bda  —  006  Adb  -}-  dc  =  sin  a  sin  BdC  ) 


From  these  we  obtain  the  following  by  eliminating  da: 

sin  G  db  —  cos  a  sin  Bdc  =  sin  b  cos  C  dA  +  sina  dB 
—  cos  a  sin  G  db  -{'  sin  B  €?(?  =  sin  c  cos  B  cf  A  -f  sin  a  dC 


}(«) 


and  by  eliminating  <tt  from  these : 

Bin  a  BinB  dc  =  COB  b  dA  -{'  oo%  a  dB  -i-  dC  (48) 

If  we  eliminate  rfA  from  (47),  we  find 
cos  b  sin  Cdb  —  cos c sin  B ^c  =  sin  c cos  BdB  —  sin  i oos C dC 

the  terms  of  which  being  divided  either  by  sin  6  sin  C,  or  by  its 
equivalent  sin  c  sin  B,  we  obtain 

cot  6  (ii  —  cot  c  (f  0  =  cot  B  <;B  —  cot  G  dC  (49) 
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35. «  As  an  example,  take  the  spherical  triangle  formed  by  the 
zenith,  the  pole,  and  a  star,  Art  10,  and  put 

A  =  180^  —  ji  a  =  90^  — ^ 

B  =  t  b  =  : 

C  =  q  c  =  90®  —  ^ 

then  the  first  equations  of  (46)  and  (47)  give 

dS  =  —  008  q  dZ  +  sin  q  sin  C  dA  -f-  cos  t  d^   )     .cqn 

cos  d  dt  =z       %\n  qdZ  -\-  cos  q  sin  C  ^^-^  +  ^i^  ^  sin  M^    ) 

which  determine  the  errors  dd  and  dt  in  the  values  of  d  and  t 
compnted  according  to  the  formulae  (4),  (6),  and  (6),  when  ^,  A^ 
and  ^  are  affected  by  the  small  errors  d^,  dA^  and  dip  respectively. 
In  a  similar  manner  we  obtain 

dr  =  —  cos  qdd  -\-  sin  q  cos  d  dt  -\-  cos  Adtp   \     .^*  x 

mn  C  dA  =       sin  j  <f ^  +  cos  q  cos  d  dt  —  cos  Z^\nAdf   ) 

which  determine  the  errors  d^  and  dA  in  the  values  of  ^  and  A 
computed  by  (14),  when  ^,  ^  and  ip  are  affected  by  the  small 
orrors  dd^  dlj  and  df  respectively. 

96.  As  a  second  example,  take  the  triangle  formed  by  the  pole 
of  the  equator,  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  a  star,  Art.  23.  De- 
Boting  the  angle  at  the  star  by  7,  we  find 

dp  =  cos  fj  dd  —  sin  iy  cos  d  da  —  sin  I  de        ")      .^qn 

COB  fi  dJL  =  Bin  ij  dd  '{'  cos  17  cos  d  da  -}-  sin  fi  cos  X  dt       ) 

and  reciprocally, 

dd  =       cos  fi  dfi  -{-  sin  iy  cos  fi  dX  -\-  sin  a  <ic    )     .^. 

cos  ^  da  =  —  sin  17  d^S  -4-  cos  17  cos  ^9  (f i  —  sin  d  cob  ads    )  ^ 
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CHAPTER  11. 

TIME — USE  OF  THE  EPHEMERIS — INTERPOLATION — STAR 

CATALOGUES. 

37.  Transit* — The  instant  when  any  point  of  the  celestial 
sphere  is  on  the  iQeridian  of  an  observer  is  designated  as  the 
liwisit  of  that  point  over  the  meridian ;  also  the  meridian  passage^ 
and  culmination.  In  one  complete  revolution  of  the  sphere 
about  its  axis,  every  point  of  it  is  twice  on  the  meridian,  at 
points  which  are  180°  distant  in  right  ascension.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  two  transits.  The  meri- 
dian is  bisected  at  the  poles  of  the  equator:  the  transit  over  that 
half  of  the  meridian  which  contains  the  observer's  zenith  is  the 
upper  transit,  or  culmination ;  that  over  the  half  of  the  meri- 
dian which  contains  the  nadir  is  the  lower  transit,  or  culmina- 
tion. At  the  upper  transit  of  a  point  its  hour  angle  is  zero,  or 
0* ;  at  the  lower  transit^  its  hour  angle  is  12\ 

38.  I^he  motion  of  the  earth  about  its  axis  is  perfectly  uni- 
form. If,  then,  the  axis  of  the  earth  preserved  precisely  the 
same  direction  in  space,  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  th^^ 
celestial  sphere  would  also  be  perfectly  uniform,  and  the  inter- 
vals  between  the  successive  transits  of  any  assumed  point  of  the 
sphere  would  be  perfectly  equal.  The  effect  of  changes  in  the 
position  of  the  earth's  axis  upon  the  transit  of  stars  is  most  per- 
ceptible in  the  case  of  stars  near  the  vanishing  points  of  the 
axis,  that  is,  near  the  poles  of  the  heavens.  We  obtain  a  measure 
of  time  sensibly  uniform  by  employing  the  successive  transits  of 
a  point  of  the  equator.  The  point  most  naturally  indicated  is 
the  vernal  equinox  (also  called  the  First  point  of  Aries,  and  de- 
noted by  the  symbol  for  Aries,  T). 

39.  A  sidereal  day  is  the  interval  of  time  between  two  succes- 
sive (upper)  transits  of  the  true  vernal  equinox  over  the  same 
meridian. 

The  eiFect  of  precession  and  nutation  upon  the  time  of  transit 
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of  the  vernal  equinox  i8  so  nearly  the  same  at  two  successive 
transits,  that  sidereal  days  thus  defined  are  semibly  equal.  (See 
Chapter  XI.  Art  411.) 

The  sidereal  time  at  any  instant  is  the  hour  angle  of  the  vernal 
equinox  at  that  instant,  reckoned  from  the  meridian  westward 
from  0*  to  24*. 

When  T  is  on  the  meridian,  the  sidereal  time  is  0*  0*  0* ;  and 
thid  instant  is  sometimes  called  sidereal  noon. 

40.  A  solar  day  is  the  interval  of  time  between  two  successive 
upper  tl*ansits  of  the  sun  over  the  same  meridian. 

The  solar  time  at  any  instant  is  the  hour  angle  of  the  sun  at 
that  instant. 

In  consequence  of  the  earth's  motion  about  the  sun  from  west 
to  east,  the  sun  appears  to  have  a  like  motion  among  the  staro, 
or  to  be  constantly  increasing  its  right  ascension ;  and  hence  a 
•olar  day  is  longer  than  a  sidereal  day. 

41.  Apparent  and  mean  solar  time. — ^If  the  sun  changed  its  right 
•scension  uniformly,  solar  days,  though  not  equal  to  sidereal  days, 
would  still  be  equal  to  each  other.  But  the  sun's  motion  in  right 
ttcension  is  not  uniform,  and  this  for  two  reasons : 

Ist  The  sun  does  not  move  in  the  equator,  but  in  the  ecliptic, 
80  that,  even  were  the  sun's  motion  in  the  ecliptic  uniform,  its 
equal  changes  of  longitude  would  not  produce  equal  changes  of 
right  ascension;  2d.  The  sun's  motion  in  the  ecliptic  is  not  uni- 
fomi. 

To  obtam  a  uniform  measure  of  time  depending  on  the  sun's 
motion,  the  following  method  is  adopted.  A  fictitious  sun,  which 
we  shall  call  the^Jr^^  mean  sun^  is  supposed  to  move  uniformly  at 
iueh  a  rate  as  to  return  to  the  perigee  at  the  same  time  with  the 
tnie  sun.  Another  fictitious  sun,  which  we  shall  call  the  second 
mam  mn  (and  which  is  often  called  simply  the  mean  sun),  is  sup- 
posed to  move  uniformly  in  the  equator  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
fiwt  mean  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  and  to  return  to  the  vernal  equinox 
at  the  same  time  with  it.  Then  the  time  denoted  bv  this  second 
mean  sun  is  perfectly  uniform  in  its  increase,  and  is  called  mcav  time. 

The  time  which  is  denoted  by  the  true  sun  is  called  the  true 
w.  more  commonly,  the  apparent  tim£. 

The  instant  of  transit  of  the  true  sun  is  called  apparent  nooJK  and 
the  instant  of  transit  of  the  second  mean  sun  is  called  mean  noon. 
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The  equation  of  time  is  the  difference  between  apparent  and 
mean  time ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  difierenee  between  the 
hour  angles  of  the  true  sun  and  the  second  mean  sun.  The 
greatest  difference  is  about  16* 

The  equation  of  time  is  also  the  difference  between  the  right 
ascensions  of  the  true  sun  and  the  second  mean  sun.  The  right 
ascension  of  the  second  mean  sun  is,  according  to  the  preceding 
definitions,  equal  to  the  longitude  of  the  first  mean  sun,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  the  sun's  mean  longitude.  To  compute  the 
equation  of  time,  therefore,  we  must  know  how  to  find  the  longi- 
tude of  the  first  mean  sun ;  and  this  is  deduced  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  sun's  apparent  motion  in  the  ecliptic,  which  belongs 
to  Physical  Astronomy.  Here  it  sufiices  us  that  its  value  is 
given  for  each  day  of  the  year  in  the  Ephemeris,  or  Nautical 
Almanac. 

42.  Astronomical  time, — The  solar  day  (apparent  or  mean)  ia 
conceived  by  astronomers  to  commence  at  noon  (apparent  or 
mean),  and  is  divided  into  twenty-four  hours,  numbered  succes- 
sively from  0  to  24. 

Astronomical  time  (apparent  or  mean)  is,  then,  the  hour  angle 
of  the  sun  (apparent  or  mean),  reckoned  on  the  equator  wesi^ 
ward  throughout  its  entire  circumference  from  0*  to  24*.' 

43.  Civil  time, — ^For  the  common  purposes  of  life,  it  is  more 
convenient  to  begin  the  day  at  midnight,  that  is,  when  the  sun 
is  on  the  meridian  at  its  lower  transit 

The  civil  day  is  divided  into  two  periods  of  twelve  hours  each, 
namely,  from  midnight  to  noon,  marked  A.M.  (Ante  Meridiem), 
and  from  noon  to  midnight,  marked  P.M.  (Post  Meridiem) 

44.  To  convert  civil  into  astronomical  time. — The  civil  day  begins 
12*  before  the  astronomical  day  of  the  same  date.  This  remark 
is  the  only  precept  that  need  be  given  for  the  conversion  of  one 
of  these  kinds  of  time  into  the  other. 

Examples. 

Ast.  T.  May  10, 15»=  Civ.  T.  May  11,  3*  A.M. 
Ast.  T.  Jan.  3,  7*=  Civ.  T.  Jan.  3,  7*  P.M. 
Ast.  T.  Aug.  31, 20*  =  Civ.  T.  Sept.    1,  8*  A.M. 
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45.  Time  at  different  meridians. — The  hour  angle  of  the  sun  at 
any  meridian  is  called  the  local  (solar)  time  at  that  meridian. 

The  hour  angle  of  the  sun  at  the  Greenwich  meridian  at  the 
flame  instant  b  the  corresponding  Greenwich  iim£.  This  time  we 
shall  have  constant  occasion  to  use,  both  because  longitudes 
in  this  country  and  England  are  reckoned  from  the  Greenwich 
meridian^  and  because  the  American  and  British  Nautical 
Almanacs  are  computed  for  Greenwich  time.* 

The  difference  bet^'cen  the  local  time  at  any  meridian  and  the 
Greenwich  time  is  equal  to  the  longitude  of  that  meridian  from 
tireenwich,  expressed  in  time,  observing  that  1*  =  15°. 

The  difference  between  the  local  times  of  any  two      Fig.  lo. 
meridians  is  equal  to  the  difierence  of  longitude  of 
those  meridians. 

In  comparing  the  corresponding  times  at  two  dif- 
ferent meridians,  the  most  easterly  meridian  may  be 
diBtiuguished  as  that  at  which  the  time  is  greatest; 
that  is,  latest. 

If  then  PMy  Fig.  10,  is  any  meridian  (referred  to  the  celestial 
sphere),  PG  the  Greenmch  meridian,  PS  the  declination  circle 
through  the  sun,  and  if  we  put 

T;  =  the  Greenwich  time  =  GPS, 

T  =  the  local  time  =  MPS, 

JL  =z  the  west  longitude  of  the  meridian  PM  =  GPMj 

we  have 

T,=  T+L  I     (^^) 

If  the  given  meridian  were  east  of  Greenwich,  as  PM\  we 
shoald  have  its  east  longitude  ==  T —  r„;  but  we  prefer  to  use 
the  general  formula  L=  T^—  T  \\\  all  cases,  observing  that  east 
bngitudes  are  to  be  regarded  as  negative. 

In  the  formula  (54),  T^  and  T  are  supposed  to  be  reckoned 
always  westward  from  their  respective  meridians,  and  from  0*  to 
24*;  that  is,  T^  and  Tare  the  astronomical  times,  which  should,  of 
course,  be  used  in  all  astronomical  computations. 

As  in  almost  every  computation  of  practical  astronomy  we  are 
dependent  for  some  of  the  data  upon  the  ephemeris, — and  these 


*  What  we  have  to  say  respecting  the  Greenwich  time  is,  however,  equally  appli- 
obk  to  the  time  at  any  other  meridian  for  which  the  ephemeris  may  be  computed. 
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are  commonly  given  for  Greenwich, — it  is  generally  the  first  step 
in  sueh  a  computation  to  deduce  an  exact  or,  at  least,  an  ap- 
proximate Talue  of  the  Greenwich  astronomical  time.  It  need 
hardly  be  added  that  the  Greenwich  time  should  never  be  other- 
wise expressed  than  astronomically.* 

Examples. 

1.  In  Longitude  76°  82'  W.  the  local  time  is  1856  April  1, 
9*  3"  10'  A.M. ;  what  is  the  Greenwich  time  ? 

Local  Ast.  T.  M^rch  81,   21»    3*    10* 
Longitude  -f      5      6        8 

Greenwich  T.  Aprill^     2      9      18 

2.  In  Long.  105°  15'  K  the  local  time  is  August  21,  4*  8"  P.M ; 
what  is  the  Greenwich  time  ? 

Local  Ast.  T.  Aug.  21,     4*    8* 
Longitude  —      7      1 

Greenwich  T.  Aug.  20,   21      2 

3.  Long.  175°  30'  W.  Loc.  T.  Sept  30,  8*  10-  A.M.==G.  T. 
Sept.  30,  7*  52-*. 

4.  Long.  165°  0'  E.  Loc.  T.  Feb.  1,  7*  ll"  P.M.  =  G.  T.  Jan. 
31,  20*  11^ 

5.  Long.  64°  30'  E.  Loc.  T.  June  1,  0*  M.  (Noon)  =  G.  T.  May 
31,  17*  17*  66*. 

46.  In  nautical  practice  the  observer  is  provided  with  a  chro- 
nometer which  is  regulated  to  Greenwich  time,  before  sailiog, 
at  a  place  whose  longitude  is  well  known.  Its  error  on  Green- 
wich time  is  carefully  determined,  as  well  as  its  daily  gain  or 
loss,  that  is,  its  rate^  so  that  at  any  subsequent  time  the  Green- 
wich time  may  be  known  from  the  indication  of  the  chronometer 
corrected  for  its  error  and  the  accumulated  rate  since  the  date 
of  sailing.  As,  however,  the  chronometer  has  usually  only  12* 
marked  on  the  dial,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  whether  it 
indicates  A.M.  or  P.M.  at  Greenwich.  This  is  always  readily 
done  by  means  of  the  observer  s  approxiinate  longitude  and  local 

*  On  this  account,  chronometers  intended  for  nautical  and  astronomical  purposes 
should  always  be  marked  from  0*  to  24*,  Instead  of  from  0*  to  12*  as  is  now  asuaL 
It  is  surprising  that  narigators  have  not  insisted  upon  this  point. 
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time.     As  thie  k  a  daily  operation  at  sea,  it  may  be  well  to  illuB- 
trate  it  by  a  few  examples. 

1.  In  the  approximate  longitude  5*  W.  about  8*  P.M.  on  Au- 
gust 8,  the  Greenwich  Chronometer  marks  8*  ll"*  7',  and  is  fast 
OB  G.  T.  6"*  10* ;  what  is  the  Greenwich  astronomical  time  ? 

Approx.  Local  T.  Aug.  3,  8»        Gr.  Chrononi.  8*  11*    7- 

"        Longitude,      +  ^         Corroction,  —    6    10 

Approx.  G.  T.  Aug.  3,       8         Gr.  Ast.  T.  Aug.  3,  8     4    57 

2.  In  Long.  10*  E.  about  1*  A.M.  on  Dec.  7,  the  Greenwich 
Chronometer  marks  8*  14-  18'.5,  and  is  fiist  25-  18*.7 ;  what  is 
theG.  T.? 

Approx.  Local  T.  Dec.  6,  13*  Gr.  Chronom.     3*  14*  13-.5 

•'       Long.  —10  Correction,         -—  25    18 .? 

Approx.  G.  T.  Dec.  6,  3^  G.  A.  T.  Dec.  6,  2  48    54.8 

8.  Li  Long.  9*  12*  W.  about  2*  AM.  on  Feb.  13,  the  Gr.  Chron. 
marks  10*  27*  13'.3,  and  is  slow  80*  SO-.S ;  what  is  the  G.  T.  ? 

Approx.  Local  T.  Feb.  12, 14»        Gr.  Chronom.        10*  37*  13-.3 
'*       Long.  -f_9         Correction,  +    30    30.3 

Approx.  G.  T.  Feb.  12,       23         G.  A.  T.  Feb.  12,  23     7    43  -6 

The  computation  of  the  approximate  Greenwich  time  may,  of 
coarse,  be  performed  mentally. 

47.  The  formula  (54),  L=  T^—  T,  is  true  not  only  when  T^ 
and  2^  are  solar  times,  but  also  when  they  arc  any  kinds  of  time 
whatever,  or,  in  general,  when  T^  and  T  express  the  hour  angles 
of  any  point  whatever  of  the  sphere  at  the  two  meridians  whose 
difference  of  longitude  is  L.  This  is  evident  from  Fig.  10,  where 
Smay  be  any  point  of  the  sphere. 

48.  To  convert  the  apparent  time  at  a  given  meridian  into  the  mean 
faie,  or  (he  mean  into  the  apparent  time. 

If  Jtf"  =  the  mean  time, 

A  =  the  corresponding  apparent  time, 

JE  =  the  equation  of  time, 

we  have 

3f=A  +  E 

or  A  =M—E 
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in  which  j&  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  positive  quantity  when  it  is 
additive  to  apparent  time.  The  value  of  J&  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
Nautical  Almanac  for  the  Greenwich  instant  corresponding  to 
the  given  local  time.  If  apparent  time  is  given,  find  the  Gr. 
apparent  time  and  take  JE  from  page  I  of  the  month  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac;  if  mean  time  is  given,  find  the  Gr.  mean 
time  and  take  JE  from  page  11  of  the  month. 

Example  1.— In  longitude  60°  W.,  1866  May  24,  8*  12~  lO* 
P.M.,  apparent  time ;  what  is  the  mean  time  ? 
We  have  first 

Local  time  May  24,       3*  12-  10' 
Longitude,  4     0      0 

Gr.  app.  time  May  24,    7   12   10 

We  must,  therefore,  find  E  for  the  Gr.  time.  May  24,  7*  12* 
10",  or  7*.21.  By  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1856,  we  have  E  at 
apparent  Greenwich  noon  May  24  =  —  3"*  25*.48,  and  the  hourly 
difterence  +  0*.224.     Hence  at  the  given  time 

JS:  =  —  3-  25-.43  +  0-.224  X  7.21  =  —  3*  23'.81 

and  the  required  mean  time  is 

M=  3»  12-  10*  —  3-  23-.81  =  3*  8-  46-.  19. 

Example  2.— In  longitude  60°  W.,  1856  May  24,  8*  8*  46M9 
mean  time ;  what  is  the  apparent  time  ? 

Gr.  mean  time,  May  24,  7*  8-  46M9  (=  7M5) 

E  at  mean  noon  May  24  =  —   3-  25*.41    Hourly  diff.  ==  0*.224 

Correction  for  7M5         =        +    1.60  7.15 

^  =  —3     23.81  1.60 

and  hence 

M=S^    8-46'.19 

—  ^  =  +   3    23  .81 
J^=3   12    10.00 

As  the  equation  of  time  is  not  a  uniformly  varying  quantity,  it 
is  not  quite  accurate  to  compute  its  correction  as  above,  by  mul- 
tiplying the  given  hourly  difference  by  the  number  of  hours  in 
the  Greenwich  time,  for  that  process  assumes  that  this  hourly 
difference  is  the  same  for  each  hour.  The  variations  in  the 
hourly  difference  are,  however,  so  small  that  it  is  only  wheii 
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extreme  precbion  is  required  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
more  exact  method  of  intei*polation  which  will  be  given  here- 
after. 

49.  To  determine  the  relative  length  of  the  solar  and  sidereal  units 
of  time. 

According  to  Bessbl,  the  length  of  the  tropical  year  (which  is 
the  inter\^al  between  two  successive  passages  of  the  sun  through 
tlie  mean  vernal  equinox)  is  365.24222  mean  solar  days;'*'  and 
idnce  in  this  time  the  mean  sun  has  described  the  whole  arc  of 
the  equator  included  between  the  two  positions  of  the  equinox, 
it  has  made  one  transit  less  over  any  given  meridian  than  the 
vernal  equinox ;  so  that  we  have 

366.24222  sidereal  days  =  365.24222  mean  solar  days 
whence  we  deduce 

OAR  24.2*>2 

1  aid.  day  =      '^  sol.  day  =  0.99726957  sol.  day 
^       366.24222     ^  ^ 

or 

24*  sid.  timo  =  23*  56-  4'.091  solar  time 

Also, 

1  sol.  day  = '- —  sid.  day  =  1.00273791  sid.  day 

^       365.24222  ^  ^ 

or 

24*  sol.  time  ==  24*  3*  56-.555  sid.  time 

If  we  put 

^  366.24222  ^  ^^ 

365.24222 

ind  denote  by  /an  interval  of  mean  solar  time,  by  /'  the  cquiva- 
leut  interval  of  sidereal  time,  we  always  have 

r  =  tiI  =  I-\-(ji^\)I  =/+. 00273791  /        \ 

I  =-=/'  —  (1  —  -i)/'  =  /'  —  .00273043  /'         r      (^^) 

Tables  are  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanacs  to  save  the  labor  of 
ewnpoting  these  equations.  In  some  of  these  tables,  for  each 
ioUr  interval  /  there  is  given  the  equivalent  sidereal  interval 
J'=^/,  and  reciprocally:  in  others  there  are  given  the  correc- 
tion to  be  added  to  /to  find  P  {i.e.  the  correction  .00273791  /), 


*  The  length  of  the  tropical  year  is  not  absolutely  constant.     The  value  given  in 
t^  text  b  for  the  year  ISOO.     Its  decrease  in  100  years  is  about  CO  (Art.  407). 
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and  the  correction  to  be  enbtracted  from  /'  to  find  I  {i.c.  the 
correction  .00273048  /').  The  latter  form  is  the  most  conve- 
nient, and  is  adopted  in  the  American  Ephemeris.  The  correction 
(/£  —  1)  7  is  frequently  called  the  acceleration  of  the  fixed  stars  (re- 
latively to  the  sun).     The  daily  acceleration  is  8*  66'.555. 

50.  To  convert  the  mean  solar  time  at  a  given  meridian  into  tlie 
corresponding  sidereal  time. 

In  Pig.  1,  page  26,  ifPQ  is  the  given  meridian,  VQ  the  equator, 
D  the  mean  sun,  V  the  venial  equinox,  and  if  we  put 

T=  DQ  =  the  mean  solar  time, 

0=  F<2  =  the  sidereal  time, 

=  the  right  ascension  of  the  meridian, 

F=  the  right  ascension  of  the  moan  sun, 
we  have 

e=r+F  (56) 

The  right  ascension  of  the  mean  sun,  or  V,  is  given  in  the 
American  Ephemeris,  on  page  II  of  the  month,  for  each  Green- 
wich mean  noon.  It  is,  however,  there  called  the  "Sidereal 
Time,"  because  at  mean  noon  the  second  mean  sun  is  on  the 
meridian,  and  its  right  ascension  is  also  the  right  ascension  of 
the  meridian,  or  the  sidereal  time.  But  this  quantity  V  is  uni- 
formly increasing*  at  the  rate  of  3"*  56'.555  in  24  mean  solar 
hours,  or  of  9*.8565  in  one  mean  hour.  To  find  its  value  at  the 
given  time  T,  we  may  first  find  the  Greenwich  mean  time  7J,  by 
applying  the  longitude ;  then,  if  we  put 

Vq  =  the  value  of  Fat  Gr.  mean  noon, 

=  the  "  sidereal  time"  in  the  ephemeris  for  the  given  date, 

we  have 

F=F„  +  9-.8565X  T, 

in  which  T^  must  be  expressed  in  hours  and  decimal  parts.  It 
is  easily  seen  that  9^.8565  is  the  acceleration  of  sidereal  time  on 
solar  time  in  one  solar  hour,  and  therefore  the  tenn  9*.8565  X  7^ 
is  the  correction  to  add  to  T^^  to  reduce  it  from  a  solar  to  a  side- 
real interval.     This  tertn  is  identical  with  (/jl—'1)Tq  as  given  by 

*  The  sidereal  time  at  mean  noon  is  equal  to  the  truf  R.A.  of  the  menn  sun,  or  it 
is  the  R.A.  of  the  mean  sun  referred  to  the  true  equinox,  and  therefore  involyes  th9 
nutation,  so  that  its  rate  of  increase  is  not,  strictly,  uniform.  But  it  is  sufficiently  m 
for  24  hours  to  be  so  regarded  in  all  practical  computations.     See  Chapter  XL 
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t'lc  preceding  article,  if  T^  in  the  latter  expression  is  expressed 
ill  seconds^  since  we  liave 

3600* 

We  may  then  write  (66)  in  the  following  fomi,  putting  L  =  the 
west  longitude  of  the  given  meridian,  and  T^=  T+  L: 

e=T+Fo  +  (^-l)(T+i)  (57) 

The  temi  (jji  —  1)  {T  +  L)  is  given  in  the  tables  of  the  Amer- 
ican JEphemeris  for  converting  "Mean  into  Sidereal  Time,"  and 
may  be  found  by  entering  the  table  with  the  argument  T  +  L^ 
or  by  entering  successively  with  the  arguments  T  and  L  and 
adding  the  corrections  found,  observing  to  give  the  correction 
for  the  longitude  the  negative  sign  when  the  longitude  is  east. 
If  no  tables  are  at  hand,  the  direct  computation  of  this  term  will 
be  more  convenient  under  the  form  9'.8565  X  7{). 

ExAXPLB  1.— In  Longitude  165^  W.  1856  May  17,  4*  A.M. ; 
what  is  the  sidereal  time  ? 

The  Greenmch  time  is  May  17,  3*;  and  the  computation  may 
be  arrauged  as  follows : 

Local  Ast.  Time                T  =  16*    0-  ()•. 
At  Gr.  Noon  May  17,        Vo=    3  41  28  .32 
Correction  of  V^  for  3* )      2q  57 


=  9-.8565  X  3 


e=  19   41  57.89 


Example  2.— In  Longitude  26°  17'  E.  1856  March  13,  about 
f^  P.M.,  an  observation  is  noted  by  a  Greenwich  chronometer 
which  gives  7*  51-  12'.3  and  is  slow  3"*  13'.4;  what  is  the  local 
sidereal  tim^  ? 

Gr.  mean  date,  March  13,  7*   54*  25'.7 

Longitado^  1     41     8      K 

T  =  9    35   33.7 
March  13,  Fo=23   25    12.26 
Tabular eorr.  for  7*  54*  25-7  =  1    17.94 

e=r   9     2     8.90 
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Example  8.— In  Longitude  7*  25*  12-  E.  1866  March  18, 13*  IS*" 
47'. 3  mean  local  astronomical  time ;  what  is  the  sidereal  time  ? 

T  =  13»  15-47-.3 
F«=28    25  12.26 
Tabular  corr.  for         13*  15-  47*.3   =   +    2  10  .73 
Tab.  corr.  for  long.  —  7*  25-  12'.     =   —    1  13.14 

e  =  12  41  57  .15 

61.  To  convert  the  apparent  solar  time  at  a  given  meridian  into  the 
sidereal  time  at  that  meridian. 

Find  the  mean  time  by  Art  48,  and  then  the  sidereal  time  by 
Art.  60. 

Or,  more  directly,  to  the  given  apparent  time  add  the  true  sun's 
right  ascension.  For  if  in  Fig.  1  we  take  jD  as  the  true  sun,  we 
have  DQ  =  apparent  solar  tiriie,  VD  =  R.  A.  of  true  sun,  and 
VQ^  the  sidereal  time,  is  the  sum  of  these  two. 

The  right  ascension  of  the  true  sun  is  called  in  the  Ephemeris 
the  "sun's  apparent  right  ascension,"  and  is  there  given  for  each 
apparent  noon.  It  is  not  a  uniformly  increasing  quantity;  but 
for  many  purposes  it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  consider  the 
hourly  increase  given  in  the  Ephemeris  as  constant  for  24*,  and 
to  add  to  the  app.  R.  A.  of  the  Ephemeris  the  correction  found 
by  multiplying  the  hourly  difference  by  the  number  of  hours  in 
the  Greenwich  time. 

Example.— In  Longitude  98^  W.  1856  June  8,  4*  l(h  P.M. 
app.  time ;  what  is  the  sidereal  time  7 

Gr.  app.  date  June  3,  10*  42*  (=  10*.7)  Local  app.  t.  =  4»  10*  0». 

O's  App.  R.  A.  App.  noon  Jano  3    =4    46  22  .04 
Hourly  diff.  =  10*.271    Corr.  =  10*.271  X  10.7         =         1  49  .90 

Sidereal  time  =8    58  11 .94 

62.  To  convert  the  sidereal  time  at  a  given  meridian  into  the  metm 
time  at  that  meridian. 

First  method. — ^When  the  Greenwich  mean  time  is  also  given, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  we  have  only  to  find  V  as  in  Art  50 
by  adding  to  V^  given  in  the  Ephemeris  the  correction  for  the 
Greenwich  time  taken  from  the  table    *^Mean  into  SideredLi- 
Time,"  and  then  we  have,  by  transposing  equation  (56), 
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Example. — ^In  Longitude  165°  W.,  the  Greenwich  mean  time 
being  1866  May  17,  8*,  the  local  sidereal  time  19*  41-  57'.89, 
what  18  the  local  mean  time  ? 

Fo  =    8»  41-  28'.82 
Corr.  for8*    =         +    29.57 

F  =    8    41    57 .89 
e    =  19    41    57 .89 

e  — F==  r  =  16    0    0.00 

The  longitude  being  11*  W.,  the  local  date  is  May  16. 

Stcand  method. — ^When  the  Greenwich  mean  time  is  not  given, 
we  can  find  T  from  (57),  all  the  other  quantities  in  that  equation 
being  kuowu.    We  find 

A* 

or,  in  1^  more  convenient  form  for  use, 

r=  e  -  F,  -  (l  -  1)  (6  -F,  +  i)  (58) 

in  which  the  term  multiplied  by  1  —  —  is  the  retardation  of  mean 

time  on  sidereal  in  the  interval  0  —  F^  +  i,  and  is  given  in  the 
table  *' Sidereal  into  Mean  Time.**     It  is  convenient  to  enter  the 
table  first  with  the  argument  0  —  F^  and  then  with  the  argu- 
ment Ijj  and  to  subtract  the  two  corrections  from  ©  —  V^^  ob- 
wnring  that  the  correction  for  the  longitude  becomes  additive 
if  the  longitude  is  cast. 

Example. — In  Longitude  165°  W.  1856  May  16,  the  sidereal 
time  is  19*  41"*  57'.89 ;  what  is  the  mean  local  time  ? 

e  =  19*  41-»  57V89 
May  16,     F^  =   3   37    31.76 

e  —  Fo  =  16     4    26  .13 

Tiblc,  **  Sidereal  into  C  Corr.  for  16*^  4-  26'.  13       =     —  2    38  .00 

Mean  Time"  I     "      "  longitude   11*     ==     —  1   48 .13 

^="16     0     olio 

53.  The  following  method  of  converting  the  sidereal  into  the 
Bwtn  time  is  preferred  by  some.  In  the  last  column  of  page  III 
of  the  month  in  the  American  Naut.  Aim.  is  given  the  "Mean 
Time  of  Sidereal  0*.*'     This  quantity,  which  we  may  denote  by 

^',18  the  number  of  hours  the  mean  sun  is  west  of  the  vernal 
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equinoxy  ajid  is  merely  tke  difference  bebireoii  24*  and  the  mean 
sun's  eight  ascension.  The  hour  angle  of  the  mean  snn  at  any 
instant  is  then  the  hour  angle  of  the  vernal  equinox  increaaed 
by  the  value  of  F'  at  that  instant.  To  find  this  value  of  V,  we 
first  reduce  the  Almanac  value  to  the  given  meridian  by  cor- 
recting it  for  the  longitude  by  the  table  for  converting  sidereal 
into  mean  time;  then  reduce  it  to  the  given  sidereal  time  0 
(which  is  the  elapsed  sidereal  time  since  the  transit  of  the  vernal 
equinox  over  the  given  meridian)  by  further  correcting  it  by  the 
same  table  for  this  time  0.  We  then  have  the  mean  time  Thy 
the  formula 

T=e  +  F' 

It  is  necessary  to  obsers^e,  however,  that  if  ©  +  V^  exceed 
24*  it  will  increase  our  date  by  oucf  day;,  and  in  that  case  F' 
should  be  taken  from  the  Almanac  for  a  date  one  day  less  than 
the  given  date ;  that  is,  we  must  in  every  case  take  that  valuo 
which  belongs  to  the  Greenwich  transit  of  the  vernal  equinox 
immediately  preceding  that  over  the  given  meridian. 

Example. — Same  as  in  Art.  52. 

e  =  19*  41-  67'.89 

May  15,  V^  =  20    28      3  .88 

Corr.  for  long.  11*  W.  =     —  1    48  .18 

Corr.  for    19*  41-  58-  =      —8    18.64 

T=16     0      0.00 

54.  To  find  the  hour  angle  of  a  star*  at  a  given  time  at  a  given 
meridian. 

In  Fig.  1,  we  have  for  the  sUr  at  0,  DQ=VQ—VD\  tha* 
is,  if  we  put 

0  =  the  sidereal  time, 

a  =  the  right  ascension  of  the  star, 

t  =  the  hour  an^e  **    "     ^ 

then  <  ==  e  —  a  (59) 

If  a  exceeds  ©,  this  formula  will  give  a  negative  valne  of  i 
which  will  express  the  hour  angle  east  of  the  meridian:  in  that 
case,  if  we  increase  ©  by  24*  before  subtracting  a,  we  shall  find 


*  We  skaU  use  *<8lar,*'  far  brafritj,  to  denote  any  otlenial  ho^j. 
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the  ^alae  of  i  reckoned  ia  the  usual  miumer,  west  of  the  meri- 

Aeoordiag  to  this  formuhi,  then,  we  have  first  to  convert  the 
giTen  time  into  the  sidereal  time,  from  which  we  then  subtract 
the  right  ascension  of  the  star,  increasing  the  sidereal  time  by 
2V  whfen  necessary;  the  remainder  is  the  required  hour  angle 
weet  of  the  meridian. 

In  the  case  of  the  sun,  however,  the  apparent  time  is  at  once 
the  required  hour  angle,  and  we  only  have  to  apply  to  the  given 
mean  time  the  equation  of  time. 

Example.— In  Longitude  165^  W.  1856  May  16, 16*  0-  0*  mean 
time,  find  the  hour  angles  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  Jupiter,  and 
the  star  Fomalhaut. 

The  Greenwich  mean  date  is  1856  May  17,  3*,  and  the  local 
ffldereal  time  is  (see  Example  1,  Art.  50)  ©  ==  19*  41-  57'.89. 
For  the  Greenwich  date  we  find  from  the  Naut.  Aim.  the  equa- 
tion of  time  Ey  and  the  right  ascensions  a  of  the  moon,  Jupiter, 
and  Fomalhaut,  as  below : 

r  =  16*    0-    0*  6=19'^  41*  57-.89 

—  j&  =  +     3    49.85  ys  a  =  13    50    21.35 

©'8^  =  16     8    49.85  yBt=    5    51    36.54 

e  =  19*  41-  57'.89  e  =  19»  41-  5?.89 

Ql'8  a  =    0      7     57  .52         Fomalh.  a  =  22    49    40  .18 


Qt's  ^  =  19    34      0  .37         Fomalh.  ^  =  20    52    17  .71 

If  the  sidereal  time  had  been  given  at  first,  wo  should  have^ 
&and  the  hour  angle  of  the  sun  by  subtracting  its  apparent  right 
aHsension  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  body. 

55.  Given  the  hour  angle  of  a  star  at  a  given  meridian  en  a  giveTv 
k^^  tojind  the  local  mean  time. 
By  transposing  the  formula  (59),  we  have 

e=zt  +  a  (-60) 

« 

wthat,  the  right  ascension  of  the  star  being  given,  we  have*  only 
to  add  it  to  the  given  hour  angle  to  obtain  the  local  sidereal  time, 
'"hence  the  mean  time  is  found  by  Art.  52.  When  the  sum  t  +  OL 
exceeds  24*,  we  must,  of  course,  deduct  24*.  If  the  body  is  the 
tun,  however,  the  given  hour  angle  is  at  once  the  apparent  time, 
whence  the  mean  time  as  before.     But  if  the  body  is  the  moon 
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or  a  planet,  its  right  ascension  can  be  found  from  the  Ephemeris 
only  when  we  know  the  Greenwich  time.  If  then  the  Green- 
wich time  is  not  given,  we  must  find  an  approximate  value  of 
the  local  time  by  formula  (60),  using  for  a  a  value  taken  for  a 
Greenwich  time  as  nearly  estimated  as  possible ;  from  this  local 
time  deduce  a  more  exact  value  of  the  Greenwich  time,  with 
which  a  more  exact  value  of  a  may  be  found ;  and  so  repeating  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary  to  reach  the  required  degree  of  precision. 

Example  1. — In  Longitude  165°  W.  1856  May  16,  the  hour  angle 
of  Fomalhaut  is  20*  52-  17'.71 ;  what  is  the  mean  time  ? 

t  =  20»  52-  17'.71 
May  16,  Fomalh.  a  =  22  49    40  .18 


e  =  19  41    67  .89 
whence  the  mean  time  is  found  to  be  7^=  16*  0*  0*. 

Example  2.— In  Longitude  165°  W.  1856  May  16,  the  moon's 
hour  angle  is  5*  51-  86*.54,  and  the  Greenwich  date  is  given  May 
17,  3* ;  what  is  the  mean  time  ? 

t  =    6»61-86'.64 
For  May  17,  3»,      a  =  13  50    21.35 

e  =  19  41    57.89 
"   Mayl7, 3»,      F=    3  41    57.89 

r  =  16     0     0 .00 

Example  8. — ^In  Longitude  30°  E.  1856  August  10,  the  moon's 
hour  angle  is  4*  10-  53\2 ;  what  is  the  mean  time  ? 

For  a  first  approximation,  we  observe  that  the  moon  passes  the 
meridian  on  August  10  at  about  7*  mean  time  (Am.  Eph.  page 
rV  of  the  month),  and  when  it  is  west  of  the  meridian  4*  the 
mean  time  is  about  4*  later,  or  11*,  from  which  subtracting  the 
longitude  2*  we  have,  as  a  rough  value  of  the  Greenwich  time 
Aug.  10,  9*.    We  then  have 

t  =    4»  11- 
For  Aug.  10,  9»,     a  =  16    29 

e  =  20    40 
«  Aug.  10,9*,     F=    9    18 


1st  approx.  value     T  =  11    22 

Hence  the  more  exact  Greenwich  date  is  Aug.  10,  9*  22- ;  and 
with  this  we  now  repeat: 
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t=   4»10-53-.2 
For  Aug.  10,  9»  22-    a  =  16  29   26.8 

e  =  20  40  20.0 
*<  "  F=    9   Ig     8.1 

2d  approx.  value      T=  11   22   11 .9 

A  third  approximation,  setting  out  from  this  value  of  Ty  gives 
us  r  =  11*  22-  12'.32. 

56.  The  mean  time  of  the  meridian  passage  not  only  of  the 
moon  but  of  each  of  the  planets  is  given  in  the  Ephemeris. 
This  quantity  is  nothing  more  than  the  arc  of  the  equator  in- 
tercepted between  the  mean  sun  and  the  moon's  or  planet's 
declination  circle.  K  we  denote  it  by  Mj  we  may  regard  J!f  as 
the  equation  between  mean  time  and  the  lunar  or  planetary  time, 
these  terms  being  used  instead  of  *Miour  angle  of  the  moon"  or 
**hoar  angle  of  a  planet,'*  just  as  we  use  "solar  time"  to  signify 
"hour  angle  of  the  sun."  This  quantity  Mis  given  in  the  Ephe- 
meris for  the  instant  when  the  lunar  or  planetary  time  is  0*,  and 
its  variation  in  1*  of  such  time  is  also  given  in  thei  adjacent 
column.  If,  then,  wherf  the  moon's  or  a  planet's  hour  angle  at  a 
given  meridian  =  /,  we  take  out  from  the  Almanac  the  value  of 

M  for  the  corresponding  Greenwich  value  of  /,  we  shall  find  the 

mean  time  Tby  simply  adding  J!f  to  i;  that  is, 

T=t+M  (61) 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  direct  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  pre- 
ceding article,  and  neither  requires  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
Greenwich  mean  time  nor  introduces  the  sidereal  time.     But 
the  Almanac  values  of  M  are  not  given  to  seconds;  and  there- 
fore we  can  use  (61)  only  for  making  our  first  approximation  to 
r,  after  which  we  proceed  as  in  the  last  article.     The  Green- 
wich value  of  t  with  which  we  take  out  M  is  equal  to  <  +  />, 
denoting  by  L  the  longitude  of  the  given  meridian  (to  be  taken 
with  the  negative  sign  when  east),  and  the  required  value  of  M  is 
the  Almanac  value  increased  by  the  hourly  diff:  multiplied  by 
(/-^  L)  in  hours.    As  the  hourly  diff.  of  M  in  the  case  of  the  moon 
18  itself  variable,  we  should  use  that  value  of  it  which  corresponds 
to  the  middle  of  the  interval  t  +  L;  that  is,  we  should  first  correct 
the  hourly  diff.  by  the  product  of  its  hourly  change  into  \{t-\-  L) 
in  hoars. 
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Example. — Sdmc  as  Example  3,  Art.  55.    We  have 

M-  i  =  2»  10-  63'.2  =  2M8  t  =  4»  10-  53'.2 

At  Gr.  trans.  Hour.  Diff.  =2- 17  At Gr.  trans.  Aug.  10, if  =   7     6  30 
Variation  of  H.  D.  in  1»5-  =     .01      2-18  X  2.18  =  +   4  45 

Corrected  Hourly  Diflf.   =  2  .18  7'=  11  22     8  .2 

wliich  agrees  within  4*  with  the  true  value.  Taking  it  as  a  first 
npproximation,  and  proceeding  as  in  Art.  55,  a  second  approxima> 
tion  gives  T=  11*  22**  12M9. 

THE   EPHlftMERIS,   OR   yAl^TICAt  ALMANAC. 

57.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Ephemeris; 
but  we  propose  here  to  treat  more  particularly  of  its  an^auge- 
ment  and  use. 

The  Astronomical  Ephemeris  expresses  in  numbers  the  actual 
state  of  the  celestial  sphere  at  given  instants  of  time ;  that  is, 
it  gives  for  such  instants  the  numerical  values  of  the  co-ordi- 
nates of  the  principal  celestial  bodies,  referred  to  circles  whose 
positions  are  independent  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth, 
as  declination  and  right  ascension,  latitude  and  longitude; 
together  with  the  elements  of  positioji  of  the  circles  of  re- 
ference themselves.  It  also  gives  the  eftects  of  changes  of  posi- 
tion of  the  observer  upon  the  co-ordinates,  or,  rather,  numbers 
from  which  such  changes  can  be  readily  computed  (namely, 
the  parallax,  which  will  be  fully  considered  hereafter),  the  ap- 
parent angular  magnitude  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and, 
in  general,  all  those  phenomena  which  depend  on  the  time;  that 
is,  which  may  be  regarded  simply  fx.^  functions  of  the  time. 

The  American  Ephemeris  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  first 
computed  for  the  meridian  of  Qreenwich,  in  conformity  with  the 
British  Nautical  Almanac,  especially  for  the  use  of  navigators; 
the  second  computed  for  the  meridian  of  Washington  for  the 
convenience  of  American  astronomers.  The  French  Ephemeris, 
La  Connaissance  des  Temps,  is  computed  for  the  meridian  of  Paris; 
the  German,  Berliner  Astronomisches  Jahrbnch,  for  the  meridian 
of  Berlin.  All  these  works  are  published  annually  several  years 
in  advance. 

58.  In  what  follows,  we  assume  the  Ephemeris  to  be  computed 
for  the  Greenwich  meridian,  and,  consequently,  that  it  contains 
the  right  ascensions,  declinations,  equation  of  time,  &c.  for  given 
equidistant  instants  of  Greenwich  time. 
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I 

Before  we  can  find  from  it  the  values  of  any  of  these  quanti- 
ties for  a  given  local  time,  we  must  find  the  corresponding  Green- 
wich time  (Arts.  45,  46).  When  this  time  is  exactly  one  of  the 
instants  for  which  the  required  quantity  is  put  down  in  the  Eplie- 
meris,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  transcribe  the  quantity 
a«  there  put  down.  But  when,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  the  time 
fi&IIs  between  two  of  the  times  in  the  Epheraeris,  we  must  obtain 
the  required  quantity  by  interpolation.  To  facilitate  this  inter- 
polation, the  Ephemcris  contains  the  rate  of  change,  or  difterence 
of  each  of  the  quantities  in  some  unit  of  time. 

To  use  the  difference  columns  with  advantage,  the  Greenwich 
time  should  be  expressed  in  that  unit  of  time  for  which  the 
dififerenee  is  given :  thus,  when  the  difference  is  for  one  hour, 
oar  time  must  be  expressed  in  houra  and  decimal  parts  of  an 
hoar;  when  the  difference  is  for  one  minute,  the  time  should  be 
expressed  in  minutes  and  decimal  parts,  &c. 

59.  Simple  inierpolation. — In  the  greater  number  of  cases  in 
practice,  it  is  sufficiently  exact  to  obtain  the  required  quantities 
by  simple  interpolation ;  that  is,  by  assuming  that  the  differences 
of  the  quantities  are  proportional  to  the  differences  of  the  times, 
which  is  equivalent  to  assuming  that  the  differences  given  in  the 
Ephemeris  are  constant.     This,  however,  is  never  the  case;  but 
the  error  arising  from  the  assumption  will  be  smaller  the  less 
the  interval  between  the  times  in  the  Ephemeris ;  hence,  those 
quantities    which  vary  most  irregularly,  as   the  moon's   right 
ascension  and  declination,  are  given  for  every  hour  of  Green- 
wich time  ;  others,  as  the  moon's  parallax  and  semidiameter,  for 
every  twelfth  hour,  or  for  noon  and  midnight ;  others,  as  the 
tun's  right  ascension,  &c.,  for  each  noon ;  others,  as  the  right 
tseeusions  and  declinations  of  the  fixed  stars,  for  every  tenth  day 
of  the  year.     Thus,  for  example,  the  greatest  errors  in  the  right 
tteensions    and  declinations  found  from  the  American   Ephe- 
meris by  simple  interpolation  are  nearly  as  follows : — 


Error  in  R.  A. 

Error  In  Decl 

Son 

0*.l 

3".5 

Moon 

0.1 

1  .5 

Jopiter 

0.1 

0  .6 

Mars 

0.4 

2  .4 

Venus 

0.2 

6  .4 
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To  illnsti^ate  simple  iiitei-polation  when  the  Greenwich  time  is 
given,  we  add  the  following 

Examples. 

For  the  Greenwich  mean  time  1856  March  SO,  17*  11-  12', 
find  the  following  quantities  from  the  American  Ephemeris: 
the  Equation  of  time,  the  Right  Ascension,  Declination,  Hori- 
zontal Parallax,  and  Semidiameter  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and 
Jupiter. 

1.  The  Equation  of  f/me.— The  Gr.  T.  =  March  30,  17*  11-.2  =  March 
30,  17M87. 

(Pago  II)  E  at  mean  noon  =    +  4-  27'.11  H.  D.  =  —  0'.763 

Corr.  for  17M9  =         —  13.11  17.19 

JK=    +  4    14.00  —  13.11 

Note. — Observe  to  mark  E  always  with  the  sig^  which  denotes  how  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  apparent  time.  If  increasing,  the  H.  D.  (hourly  differenoe)  should  hare 
the  same  sign  as  E;  otherwise,  the  contrary  sign. 

• 

2.  Sun*8  R.  A.  and  Dec. 

(P.  II.)     a  at  0»  =      0*  36-  40-.78  H.  D.  +  9'.094 

Corr.  for  17M87  =      +    2    36.29  17.187 

a  =       0  39    17 .07  156.29 

^  at  0»  =  +  3^  67'  21".9  H.  D.  +  68'M5 

Corr.  for  17M87  =  +       16  39  .4  17.187 

a  =  +  4    14     1  .3  999.4 

3.  Moon's  R.  A.  and  Dec. 

a  at  17»  =      20*  18-  9*.80  Diff.  1-  +  2'.4975 

Corr.  for  11-2  =      +        27 .97  11.2 

a  =      20  18  37 .77  27.97 

d  at  17»  =  —  25^  3'  10".9  Diff.  1-  +  8".275 

Corr.  for  11-2  =       +    1  32  .7  11.2 

^  =  ~  25    1  38  .2  92.68 

4.  Moon's  Hot.  Par,  (=  r)  and  Semid,  (=  S). 

TT  at  12»  =  58'  44".l                       H.  D.  +    2".17 
Corr.  for  5*.2  =  +   11  .3  5^ 

JT  =  58  55  .4  11.28 
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S  at  12»  =  16'  r.O  Diff.  in  12»  =  +  7'M 

Corr.  for  5».2  =  +  3  .1 

S=IQ  5  .1 

5.  Jupiter's  R,  A.  and  Bee, 

a  at  0*  ==  23*  29-  49-.95  H.  D.  +  2-.175 

Corr.  for  17M87  =        +    37.38  17.187 

a  =  23  30    27.33  37.38 

d  at  0*  =  —  4^  22'  45".6  H.  D.  +  13".74 

Corr.  for  17M87  =       +    3  56  .1  17.187 

^  =  —  4     18  49  .5  236.1 

6.  Jupiter's  Hor,  Par,  and  Semid. — At  the  bottom  of  page  231,  wo 
find  for  the  nearest  date  March  31,  without  interpolation : 

X  =  1".5  S  =  15".7 

KoTS. — It  may  be  obsenred  that  we  mftrk  hourly  differences  of  declination  plutj 
the  body  ia  moving  northward,  and  minus  when  it  is  moving  southward. 


In  the  above  we  have  carried  the  computation  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  precision  ever  necessary  in  simple  interpolation. 

60.  To  fold  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  sun  at  the  time 
of  its  transit  over  a  given  meridian,  and  also  the  equation  of  time  at 
the  same  instant. 

When  the  sun  is  on  a  meridian  in  west  longitude,  the  Green- 
wich apparent  time  is  precisely  equal  to  the  longitude,  that  is, 
the  Gr.  App.  T.  is  after  the  noon  of  the  same  date  wth  the  local 
date,  by  a  number  of  hours  equal  to  the  longitude.     When  the 
san  is  on  a  meridian  in  ea^t  longitude,  the  Gr.  App.  T.  is  before 
the  noon  of  the  same  date  as  the  local  date,  by  a  number  of 
lioura  equal  to  the  longitude.     Hence,  to  obtain  the  sun's  right 
ascension  and  declination  and  the  equation  of  time  for  apparent 
noon  at  any  meridian,  take  these  quantities  from  the  Ephemeris 
(page  I  of  the  month)  for  Greenwich  Apparent  Noon  of  the 
ame  date  a«  the  local  date,  and  apply  a  correction  equal  to  the 
hourly  difference  multiplied  by  the  number  of  hours  in  the  lon- 
gitude, observing  to  add  or  subtract  this  correction,  according  as 
the  unmbers  in  the  Ephemeris  may  indicate,  for  a  time  before  or 
fl/ifr  noon. 
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Example  1.— Longitude  167^  81'  W.  1866  March  20,  App. 
Koou,  find  O's  R.  A.,  Q's  Dec,  aud  Eq.  of  T. 

Longitude  =  +  11»  lO^  4-  =  +  11M7 

a  at  App.  0*  =  0»  0-  20*.9-l     H.  D.  +  O-.OQS 
Corr.  for  +  11M7  =^  +   1    41.62  +   11.17 

a==  0  2     2.56  +101^ 

d  at  App.  0*=  +  0«  2'  16^5       H.  D.  +  69".21 
Corr.  for  +  11M7  =  +       11    1  .4  +    11.17 

^  =  +  0  13  17  .9  +  661.4 

B  at  App.  0*  ==  +   7-  81*.67     H.  D.  —  0*.759 
Corr.  for  +  11M7  =       —    8.48  +    11.17 

J?  =  +    7  28 .09  —     8.48 

Example  2.— Longitude  167°  81'  E.  1856  March  20,  App. 
Noon,  find  O's  Ii.A.,  0*8  Dec,  and  Eq.  of  T. 

Longitude  =  —  11»  10-  4*=  —  11M7 

a  at  App.  0*  =  0*  0*  20*.94       H.  D.  +  9-.098 
Corr.  for  ~  11M7  =  —  1  41 .62  —    ILH 

a  =  23  58  39.32 

d  at  App.  0»  ==  +  0^  2'  16".5 
Corr.  for  —  11M7  =       —11     1  .4 

*^  =  —  0    844  .9 

E  at  App.  0»  =      +7-  31-.57 
Corr.  for  —  11-.17  =         +      8.48 

E=      +7   40.05 

61.  To  find  the  mean  heal  time  of  the  moon's  or  a  planets  transit 
over  a  given  meridian. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  prohlem  of  Art.  55,  in  the  special  case 
where  the  hour  angle  of  the  moon  or  planet  at  tlie  given  meri- 
dian is  0*.  We  can,  however,  obtain  the  required  time  directly 
from  the  Ephemeris,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  many  purposes, 

*  In  this  example  the  sun  croasei  the  equator  between  the  times  of  its  transits 
•oyer  the  local  and  the  Greenwich  meridians.  The  case  must  be  noted,  as  it  is  a  tn^ 
quent  occasion  of  error  among  navigators.  The  same  case  can  occur  on  8ept«mb«r 
22  or  28. 


— 

101.62 

H.D. 

+ 

69".21 



11.17 



661.4 

H.D. 

0'.759 



11.17 

+ 

8.48 
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by  simple  interpolation.  On  page  IV  of  the  month  {Anu  Ephem, 
mnd  £ritisk  NauL  Aim.)  we  find  the  mean  time  of  transit  of  the 
moou  over  the  Greenwich  meridian  on  each  day.  This  mean 
time  is  nothing  more  than  ^he  hour  angle  of  the  mean  sun  at 
the  instant,  or  the  difference  of  the  right  ajscensions  of  the  moon 
and  the  mean  sun ;  and  if  this  difference  did  not  change,  the 
mean  local  time  of  moon's  transit  would  be  tlie  same  for  all 
meridians;  but  as  the  moon's  right  ascension  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  sun's,  the  moon  is  apparently  retarded  from 
tnmsit  to  transit.  The  difference  between  two  successive  times 
of  transit  given  in  the  Ephemeris  is  the  retardation  of  the  moon 
in  passing  over  24*  of  UmgUude^  and  the  hourly  difference  given 
is  the  retardation  in  passing  from  the  Green^dch  meridian  to 
the  meridian  1*  from  that  of  Greenwich.  Ilenee,  to  find  the 
local  time  of  the  moon's  transit  on  a  given  day,  take  tlie  time  of 
meridian  passage  from  the  Ephemeris  for  the  same  date  (astro- 
nomical account)  and  apply  a  correction  equal  to  the  hourly 
difference  multiplied  by  the  longitude  in  hours;  adding  the 
eorrection  when  the  longitude  is  west,  subtracting  it  when  east. 
The  same  method  applies  to  planets  whose  mean  times  of  transit 
are  given  in  the  Ephemeris  as  in  the  case  of  the  moou. 

Example.— Longitude  130°  25'  E.  1856  March  22 ;    required 
local  time  of  moon's  transit. 

Gr.  Merid.  Passage  March  22,  13».  2-7      II.  D.  +  1-.59 
Corr.  for  Long.  —  8*.7      =       —  13.8  —      8.7 

Local  M.  T.  of  transit      ==       12  48.9  —  ~13^8 

62.   To  find  the  moon's  or  a  plcinefs  right  ascension,  declination, 
^.,  at  the  lime  of  transit  over  a  gicai  meridian. 

Find  the  local  time  of  transit  by  tlie  preceding  article,  deduce 

tlie  Greenwich  time,  and  take  out  the  required  quantities  from 

tie  Ephemeris  for  this  time.    This  is  the  usual  nautical  method, 

tad  is  accurate  enough  even  for  the  moon,  as  meridian  observa- 

tioD3  of  the  moon  at  sea  are  not  susceptible  of  great  precision. 

For  greater  precision,  find  the  local  time  by  Art.  55  for  /  =  0*, 

Kid  thence  the  Greenwich  time.     See  also  31oon  Culminations, 

Chapter  VII. 

83.  Interpolation  by  second  differences. — The  diiferences 
l^tweeu  the  successive  values  of  the  quantities  given  in  the 
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Ephemeris  as  functions  of  the  time,  are  called  the  first  differ-- 
ences;  the  difierenccs  between  these  successive  differences  are 
called  the  second  differences;  the  differences  of  the  second  differ- 
ences are  called  the  third  dfferences^  &c.  In  simple  interpolation 
we  assume  the  function  to  vary  uniformly;  that  is,  we  regard 
the  first  difference  as  constant,  neglecting  tlie  second  difference, 
which  is,  consequently,  assumed  to  be  zero.  In  interpolation 
by  second  differences  we  take  into  account  the  variation  in  the 
first  difference,  but  we  assume  its  variations  to  be  constant; 
that  is,  we  assume  the  second  differences  to  be  constant  and  the 
third  differences  to  bo  zero. 

When  the  American  Ephemeris  is  employed,  we  can  take  the 
second  differences  into  account  in  a  very  simple  manner.  In 
this  work,  the  difference  given  for  a  unit  of  time  is  always  the 
difference  belonging  to  the  instant  of  Greenwich  time  against 
which  it  stands,  and  it  expresses,  therefore,  the  rate  at  which 
the  function  is  changing  at  that  instant.  This  difference,  which 
>ve  may  here  call  the  first  difference,  varies  with  the  Greenwich 
time,  and  (the  second  difference  being  constant)  it  varies  uni- 
formly, so  that  its  value  for  any  intermediate  time  may  be  found 
by  simple  interpolation,  using  the  second  differences  as  first  dif- 
ferences. Now,  in  computing  a  correction  for  a  given  interval 
of  Greenwich  time,  we  should  employ  the  meany  or  average 
value,  of  the  first  difference  for  the  interval,  and  this  mean 
value,  when  we  regard  the  second  differences  as  constant,  is 
that  which  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  interval.  Hence,  to 
take  into  account  the  second  differences,  we  have  only  to  observe 
the  very  simple  rule — employ  that  {interpolated)  value  of  the  first 
difference  ichich  corresponds  to  the  middle  of  the  interval  for  which  the 
correction  is  to  be  computed. 

Example.— For  the  Greenwich  time  1856  March  2, 12*  29*  36% 
find  the  moon's  declination. 

March2,  12*(r5)  =  —  27»  10'4r.S  Diff.  1- = -f  4".814    2d  Diff.= -f-(r.l89 

Corr.  for  29-.6  -f     2  28  .9        Corr.  for2ddiff.  -f  .047  O.aS 

d=  —27    8  17  .9  -f  4.861  -f  0.047 

29.0 

+  143.89 

Here  the  "diff.  for  1""  increases  0".189  in  1*;  the  half  of  the 
interval  for  which  the  correction  is  to  be  computed  is  14*  48*  = 
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0*.25;  we  therefore  find  the  value  of  the  first  difterence  at  12* 
li*  48',  by  adding  to  its  value  taken  for  12*  the  quantity  0'M89 
X  0.25,  and  then  proceed  as  in  simple  interpolation.  This  exam- 
ple suffices  to  illustrate  the  method  in  all  cases  where  the  lirst 
difference  is  given  in  the  Ephemeris  for  the  time  against  which 
it  stands.  In  using  the  British  Nautical  Almanac  and  other 
works  of  the  same  kind,  interpolation  by  second  differences 
may  be  performed  by  the  general  interpolation  formula  here- 
after given. 

64.  To  find  the  Greenwich  time  corresponding  to  a  given  right  ascen- 
skm  of  the  moon  on  a  given  dag. 

Let  7"  =  the  Greenwich  time  corresponding  to  the  given  right 

ascension  a', 
T  =  the  Greenwich  hour  preceding  T'  and  corresponding  to 

the  right  ascension  a, 
Aa  =:  the  diff.  of  E.  A.  in  1*  at  the  time  T, 

then  we  have,  approximately, 

nit rp <*    —  <* 

Aa 

To  correct  for  second  diftcrences,  we  have  now  only  to  find 

A^a  =  diff.  of  R.A.  in  1*  for  the  middle  instant 
of  the  intei-\'al  T'— T, 

and  then  we  have,  accurately, 

rpf rp * » 


^u<» 


These  formulae  give  T'  —  T  m  minutes  of  time. 

65.  To  find  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  a  given  object  at  a  given 
Greevicivh  time. 

Ill  the  American  Ephemeris  and  the  British  Nautical  Alma- 
nac, the  ''lunar  distances**  are  given  at  every  3d  hour  of  Green- 
wich time,  together  with  the  proportional  logarithms  of  the  difler- 
ences  between  the  successive  distances. 

The  proportional  logarithm  of  an  angle  expressed  in  hours, 
ic.  is  the  logarithm  of  the  quotient  of  3*  divided  by  the  angle ; 
that  of  an  angle  expressed  in  degrees,  &c.  is  the  logarithm  of 
the  quotient  of  3°  divided  by  the  angle.  Thus,  if  J.  is  the  angle, 
iu  hours. 
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8* 

P.  L.  ii  =  log  —  =  log8»  —log  A 

A. 

or,  if  A  is  iu  degrees, 

P.  L,^  =  log- =log8^  — log^ 

A 

The  angle  is  always  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  seconds ;  so  that, 
whether  A  is  iu  seconds  of  time  or  of  arc,  we  have 

P.  L.  ^  =  log  10800  —  log  A 

Tables  of  such  logarithms  are  given  in  works  on  Navigation. 

If  now  we  wish  to  interpolate  a  value  of  a  lunar  distance  for  a 
time  7"+  t  which  falls  between  the  two  times  of  the  Ephemeris 
Tand  T+  3*,  we  are  to  compute  the  connection  for  the  interval  i 
and  apply  it  to  the  distance  given  for  the  time  T\  and  if  wc  put 

J  =  the  difference  of  the  distances  in  the  Ephemeris, 
J'  =  tiio  difference  in  the  interval  f, 

we  shall  have,  by  simple  interpolation, 

3* 
or,  by  logarithms, 

log  J'  =  log  t  +  log  J  —  log  8* 

or,  supposing  J,  J',  and  i  all  reduced  to  seconds, 

log  J'  =  log  f  —  P.  L.  J  (62) 

Subtracting  both  members  of  this  from  log  10800,  we  have 

P.  L.  J'  =  P.L.  f  +  P.  L.  J  (63) 

which  is  computed  by  the  tables  above  mentioned.     By  (62), 

however,  only  the  common  logarithmic  table  is  required. 

But  the  first  differences  of  the  lunar  distance  cannot  be  assumed 

as  constant  when  the  intervals  of  time  arc  as  great  as  8*.     If 

we  put 

P.  L.  J  =  e 

we  observe  that  Q  is  variable,  and  the  value  given  in  the  Ephe- 
meris is  to  be  regarded  as  its  value  at  the  middle  instant  of  the 
interval  to  which  it  belongs.     If  then 


'O' 


Q  r=z  the  value  of  Q  for  the  middle  of  the  interval  t, 
aQ  =  the  increase  of  Q  in  8*  (found  from  the  successive  values 
in  the  Ephemeris), 
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we  have 

c'=c_(ll^')^e  (64) 

in  which  t  is  in  hours  and  decimal  parts.     We  find  then,  with 
rearard  to  second  diflferences, 

log  j'=iog<— e' 

Example. — ^Find  the  distance  d  of  the  moon's  centre  from  the 
star  Fomalhaut  at  the  Greenwich  tune  1856  March  80,  13*  20^ 
24'. 

Here  T=  12»,  f  =  1»  20«  24-  =  1».34 :  ^*'^  ""  ^  ^  =  0.28 :  and  from  the 
Ephemeris : 

March  30,  12»  (cf)        36^  17' 53"        §,       .2993     a (2, +.0041 

A'     — 0  40  28  —  .0011  ^ 

At  13»  20«  24*   rf  =   35  37  25         Q^,     .2982  +  .0011 

logt,   3.6834 

log  J',  3.3852 

66.  To  find  the  Greenwich  time  corresponding  to  a  given  lunar  dis- 
tance on  a  given  day. 

We  find  in  the  Ephemeris  for  the  given  day  the  two  distances 
between  which  the  given  one  falls;  and  if  J' =  difference  be- 
tween the  first  of  these  and  the  given  one,  J  =  difference  of  the 
distances  in  the  Ephemeris,  we  find  the  interval  /,  to  be  added  to 
the  preceding  Greenwich  time,  by  simple  iuteq^olation,  from  the 

formula 

J' 

f  =  3»x- 
J 

or 

log  f  =rlog  J'  -f  p.  L.  J  =log  J'  +  (2  (65) 

and,  with  regard  to  second  differences,  the  true  interval,  ^',  by 

the  formula 

log^  =  log  J'+(2'  (66) 

where  Q'  has  the  value  given  in  the  preceding  article. 

But  to  find  Q'  by  (64)  we  must  first  find  an  approximate  value 
of  (.  To  avoid  this  double  computation,  it  is  usual  to  find  t  by 
(^5),  and  to  give  a  correction  to  reduce  it  to  i'  in  a  small  table 
which  is  computed  as  follows.     We  have  from  (64),  (65),  and  {66) 
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By  the  theory  of  logarithms,  we  have,  Jfcf  being  the  modulus 
of  the  common  system, 

log  X  =  Af  [(X  —  1)  —  i  (or  — 1)«  +  &c.] 
so  that 

or,  neglecting  the  square  and  higher  powers  of  the  small  fraction 
t'  —  t 

log<'-log<  =  JM(?^') 
This,  substituted  above,  gives 

by  which  a  table  is  readily  computed  giving  the  value  of  T  —  i 
[or  the  correction  of  ^  found  by  (65)],  with  the  arguments  ^Qand  L 
In  this  formula  t  and  t'  —  i  are  supposed  to  be  expressed  in  hours; 
and  to  obtain  i'  —  t  in  seconds  we  must  multiply  the  second 
member  by  3600 ;  this  will  be  effected  if  we  multiply  each  of  the 
factors  t  and  3*  —  /  by  60,  that  is,  reduce  them  each  to  minutes, 
so  that  if  we  substitute  the  value  of  M=  .434294  the  formula 
becomes 

2.60576       ^  ^ 

in  which  t  is  expressed  in  minutes,  and  ^'  —  /  in  seconds. 

Example. — 1856  March  30,  the  distance  of  the  moon  and 
Fomalhaut  is  35°  37'  25" ;  what  is  the  Greenwich  time  ? 

March  30,  12»  0-   0*  (rf)=36°  17'53"        Q=  .2993  a§=-|-41 
t=  1  20  36    d  =35  37  25  log  J' =3.3852 

Ap.  Gr.  time  =13  20  36     J'  40  28   logt   =3.6845 

By  (67)*,f  —  t  =        —12 

True  Gr.  time  =  13  20  24 

*  Or  from  the  **  Tnble  showing  the  correction  required  on  account  of  the  seooad 
differences  of  the  moon*8  motion  iD> finding  the  Greenwich  time  corresponding  ton 
corrected  lunar  distance,"  which  is  given  in  the  American  Ephemeris,  and  ia  ate'. 
included  in  the  Tables  for  Correcting  Lunar  Distances  given  in  Vol.  II.  of  this 
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INTERPOLATION   IN   GENERAL. 
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INTERPOLATION   BY   DIFFERENCES   OF  ANY  ORDER. 

67.  When  the  exact  value  of  any  quantity  is  required  from  the 
Ephcmeris,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  general  interpolation 
fornialse  which  are  demonstrated  in  analytical  works.  These 
enable  ns  to  determine  intermediate  values  of  a  function  from 
tabulated  values  corresponding  to  equidistant  values  of  the 
variable  on  which  they  depend.  In  the  Ephemeris  the  data  are 
in  most  cases  to  be  regarded  as  functions  of  the  time  considered 
as  the  variable  or  argument. 

Let  T^  T+  Wy  T+  2w,  T+  3tr,  &c.,  express  equidistant  values 
of  the  variable ;  F^  F'y  F'\  F"\  &c.,  corresponding  values  of 
the  given  function ;  and  let  the  differences  of  the  lirst,  second, 
and  following  orders  be  formed,  as  expressed  in  the  foUo^ving 
table : — 


Argument. 

FnDotion. 

Ist  Diff. 

2d  Diff. 

3d  Diff. 

4th  Diff. 

5th  Diff. 

6tlt  Diff. 

T 

F 

a 

r+  i£7 

F' 

a' 

h 

C 

r+2ir 

P" 

a" 

b' 

d 

d 

e 

r+3ir 

J?'" 

a'" 

h" 

c" 

a 

e 

/ 

r  +  4ii7 

pir 

a" 

b'" 

c"' 

d" 

T  -\-  6»r 

F' 

/»^ 

6" 

7-+ 6k. 

P'rt 

U 

Tlie  differences  are  to  be  found  by  subtracting  downwards^  that 
i?».  each  number  is  subtracted  from  the  number  below  it,  and  the 
jiniper  algebraic  sign  must  be  prefixed.  The  differences  of  any 
order  arc  formed  from  those  of  the  preceding  order  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  differences  are  formed  from  the  given  func- 
tions. The  even  differences  (2d,  4th,  &c.)  fall  in  the  same  lines 
^•ith  the  argument  and  function;  the  odd  difterences  (Ist,  3d,  &c.) 
lietween  the  lines. 

Xow,  denoting  the  value  of  the  function  corresponding  to  a 
value  of  the  argument  T-\-  mo  by  F^'*\  we  have,  from  algebra, 

F^^F+na+^  ^""^^  6.f "  ^""^^  ^""'^  c+^  (^-^>  ^"-^^  ^""^^  ^+&c.     (68) 

1.2  1.2.3  1.2.3.4 

in  which  the  coeflicients  are  those  of  the  n**  power  of  a  binomial. 
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In  this  formula  the  interpolation  sets  out  from  the  first  of  the 
given  functions,  and  the  difierences  used  are  the  first  <tf  their 
respective  orders.  If  7i  be  taken  successively  equal  to  0,  1,  2,  S, 
&c.,  we  shall  obtain  the  functions  jP,  jP',  JF"",  JF"'",  &c.,  and  in- 
termediate values  are  found  by  using  fractional  values  of  n.  "We 
usually  apply  the  formula  only  to  interpolating  between  the 
function  from  which  we  set  out  and  the  next  following  one,  in 
which  case  n  is  less  than  unity.  To  find  the  proper  value  of  n 
in  each  case,  let  7^+  /  denote  the  value  of  the  argument  for  which 
we  wish  to  interpolate  a  value  of  the  function :  then 


nw  =  t 


t 

n  =  — 

to 


that  is,  n  is  the  value  of  t  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  the  interval  w. 

Example. — Suppose   the   moon's  right  ascension  had  been 
given  in  the  Ephemeris  for  every  twelfth  hour  as  follows : 


1st.  Diff.  SdDUr.        SdDiff.     4th  IMff.     5th  DiiL 

4-  28~  47'.  04 

28  10.07 

82.18       -f-K74 
27  87.89  6.68      1  — 0».66 

27  12.24 

26  54.20 


Required  the  moon's  right  ascension  for  March  5,  6*. 

Here  7=  March  5,  0*,  /  =  6*,  ?/?  =  12*,  n  =  -^  =  l;  and  if  we 

denote  the  coefficients  of  a,  6,  c,  rf,  e  in  (68)  by  Ay  Bj  Oj  2>,  ^ 

we  have 

JF=21»58-28*.89 

a  = -f  28- 47*.04,    A=n  =       J,     ^a  =  +    14    23.52 


]>  '•  R.  A. 

1856  March  5, 

0* 

21*  58*  28'.89 

6, 

12 

22  27    15.48 

6, 

0 

22  55    25.50 

6. 

12 

23  23      8.89 

7, 

0 

28  50    15.  G3 

7, 

12 

0  17      9.83 

SdDUr. 

SdDiff. 

4th  IMff. 

—  80».97 

+  4*.  79 

• 

82.18 

+  K74 

6.58 

• 

25.65 

7.61 

1.08 

18.04 

«=—        36.97,    B=A. 


n 


I 


=  — i,     Bb  =  + 


c  =  + 


4.79,     C  =  5 . ^^;-?  =  +  t'j,    Cc==  + 


8 


d  =  +  1.74,    D=^C. 


=  -T58>iW  =  - 


0.66,    E=J).'^  =  +  jl„Ee=- 


4.82 


0.80 


0.07 


0.02 


)'8  &  A.  18&6  March  5,  6* F'^'  =  22  12   66 .74 
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which  agrees  precisely  with  the  value  given  in  the  American 
Ephemeris. 


68.  The  formula  (68)  may  also  be  written  as  follows : 


/•c^= 


=l'+.|a+--=ll|6+=^'(c  +  '^(^ 


(68*) 


Thus,  in  the  precedpg  example,  we  should  have 


—  4 

5 

—  8 

4 

—  2 

8 

—  1 


-A, 

-  I. 

-  h 

-I 
h 


-  I  (+    1'.74  +  0'.46)      = 
_  I  (+    4'.79  —  1*.38)      = 


+  0'.46, 

-  1.38 

—  1.71 


-.  ^  (—  36'.97  —  1'.71)       =         +  9 .67 
I  (+  28-47*.04  +  9'.67)  =  +  14-  28*.35 


and  adding  this  last  quantity,  14*  28*.85,  to  21*  68*  28*.89,  we 
obtain  the  same  value  as  before,  or  22*  12*  56'.74. 

69.  A  more  convenient  formula,  for  most  purposes,  may  be 
deduced  from  (68),  if  we  use  not  only  values  of  the  functions 
following  that  from  which  we  set  out,  but  also  preceding  values; 
that  is,  also  values  corresponding  to  the  arguments  T—  Wy 
T —  2ir,  &c.  We  then  form  a  table  according  to  the  following 
Bcbedule : 


AifQBcnt. 

FanetioD. 

• 

IftDiff. 

2dDiff. 

SdDiff. 

4tliDiff. 

SlhDiff. 

T      Sw 

F 

T—2w 

K 

^U4 

K 

T—   w 

P. 

a, 

b, 

< 

e, 

T 

F 

d 

b 

e 

d 

e 

r+  w 

F' 

a" 

V 

c" 

d' 

T+2w 

F" 

a'" 

b" 

T+Sw 

pm 

lethDiff. 


/ 
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According  to  the  formula  (68),  if  we  set  out  from  the  funotioa 
Fy  we  employ  the  difterences  denoted  in  this  table  by  •',  6',  c'', 
&c.,  and  hence  for  the  Q,r^ment  T+  nwwe  find  the  value  of 
jP<">  by  the  formula 

^     ^    Ut  l.a.8  ^  1.2.8.4  ^ 

But  we  have 

V  =b  +& 
>  c"  =  (K  +  d'  =  c'  +  rf  4-  / 

in  wliieh  6',  c'',  &q.  are  expressed  iu  temjs  of  the  differences 
that  lie  on  each  side  of  a  horizontal  line  drawn  in  the  table 
immediately  under  the  function  from  which  we  ^et  out  These 
values  substituted  in  the  formula  give 

1^^      ^.  ^^/  .  ^C^-"^)!.   .   (^  +  l)(n)(n-l) 

^(n  +  l)(nKn-.l)(n-2)^;^^  (69) 

^  1.2.3.4  ^    ^ 

in  which  the  law  of  the  coefficients  is  that  one  new  factor  is 
introduced  into  the  numerator  aUemaidy  after  and  before  the 
other  factors,  observing  always  that  the  fhetors  decrease  by  unity 
from  left  to  right  The  new  factor  in  the  denominator,  as  in  the 
original  formula  (68),  denotes  the  order  of  difference. 

The  interpolation  by  this  formula  is  rendered  somewhat  more 
accurate  by  using,  instead  of  the  last  difference,  the  mean  of  the 
two  values  that  lie  nearest  the  horizontal  line  drawn  under  the 
middle  function :  thus,  if  we  stop  at  the  fourth  difference,  we 
use  a  mean  between  d  and  d'  instead  of  d.  We  thus  take  into 
account  a  part  of  the  term  involving  the  fifth  difibrence. 

Example. — Find  the  moan's  right  ascension  for  1856  March  6, 
e*,  employing  the  values  given  in  the  Ephemeris  for  every 
twelfth  hour.  This  is  the  same  as  the  example  under  Art  67,. 
where  it  is  worked  by  the  primitive  formula  (68).  But  here  we 
take  from  the  Ephemeris  three  values  preceding  that  for  March  6, 
0*,  and  three  values /o^u^iV?^  it,  and  form  our  table  as  follows: 
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ItfS  lUreh  8, 12* 

4,    0 

4,12 
«•    0 


>*iR.A. 


20»  28»  17».88 

20  68    57.08 

21  29      2.01 
21  58    28.89 


Ut  DIff. 

adwt. 

SdDUr. 

4tb]>it. 

+  80^89».20 
80     4.98 
29   26.88 

—  84».27 
88.55 
89.84 

-.4».28 
—  0.79 

-j-3'.4g 

8.16 

6th  DHT. 


.0».83 


5,  12 

6,  0 
-       6,12 


22  27  15.48 
22  55  25.50 
28  28      8.89 


28  47.04 
28  10.07 
27    87.89 


86.97 
82.18 


-i-2.87 

+  4.79 


1  —  0.74 


2.42 


I 


Drawing  a  horizontal  line  nnder  the  function  from  which  we 
set  out,  the  difierences  required  in  the  formula  (69)  stand  next 
to  this  line,  alternately  below  and  above  it. 

F    =  21*  58«  28*.39 
Aa'  =  -f   14    23 .52 

Bb   =4-  4.92 


•^  =  +  28*  47-.04,     A  = 


=         i, 


b  =  — 


89.34,  B  =  A 

2.37,  C  =  B 

8.18,  D=C 

0.74,  E=D 


n  — 1 
2 

Mil 

8 
n-^2 

4 
n  +  2 


—  —    Et 


—  ■"    TJI^ 


=  + 


0.16 


0.07 


0.01 


J's  R.  A.  1856  March  5,  6*  =   i?^«>  =  22   12   66 .74 


69*.  If  in  (69)  we  substitute  the  values 

«'  =  <f ,  +  6 

&C. 

we  find 


(70) 


in  which  the  law  of  the  coefficients  is  that  one  new  factor  is 
introduced  into  the  numerator  alteniately  before  and  after  the 
other  factors,  observing  still  tliat  the  factors  decrease  by  unity 
from  left  to  right.  The  differences  employed  are  those  which  lie 
on  each  side  of  the  horizontal  line  drawn  immediately  above 
the  function  from  which  we  set  out. 
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If  in  the  preceding  formul»  we  employ  a  negative  value  of 
n  less  than  unity,  we  shall  obtain  a  value  of  the  function  between 
i^and  -F^,  and  in  that  case  (70)  is  more  convergent  than  (69).  In 
general,  if  we  set  out  from  that  function  which  is  nearest  to  the 
required  one,  we  shall  always  have  values  of  n  numerically  less 
than  J,  and  we  should  prefer  (69)  for  values  of  n  between  0  and 
+  J,  and  (70)  for  values  of  n  between  0  and  —  J. 

70.  If  we  take  the  mean  of  the  two  formul»  (69)  and  (70), 
and  denote  the  means  of  the  odd  differences  that  lie  above  and 
below  tlie  horizontal  lines  of  the  table,  by  letters  without  ac- 
cents, that  is,  if  we  put 

we  have 

■r^, .     T,  w*     .  (n+l)(n)(n— 1)     ,  (n+l)(n«)(n— 1)  .  .   .     ,^-. 

^      ^2     •  2.3  2.3.4 

The  quantities  a,  c,  &c.  may  be  inserted  in  the  table,  and  will 
thus  complete  the  row  of  differences  standing  in  the  same  line 
with  the  function  from  which  we  set  out. 

The  law  of  the  coefficients  in  (71)  is  that  the  coefficient  of  any 
odd  difterence  is  obtained  from  that  of  the  preceding  odd  dif- 
ference by  introducing  two  factors,  one  at  the  beginning  and 
the  other  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  factors,  observing  as  before 
that  these  factors  are  respectively  greater  and  less  by  unity  than 
those  next  to  which  they  are  placed;  and  the  coefficients  of  the 
even  differences  are  obtained  from  the  next  preceding  even 
differences  in  the  same  manner.  The  factors  in  the  denominator 
follow  the  same  law  as  in  the  other  formulse. 

Example. — ^Find  the  moon's  right  ascension  for  1856  March  5, 
6*,  from  tlic  values  given  in  the  Ephemeris  for  noon  and  mid- 
night 

The  table  will  be  as  below: 
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J*s  R.  A. 

Ist  Diff. 

2d  Diff. 

8d  Diff. 

4th  Diff. 

5tb  Diff. 

Mar.  3,  12* 
"     4,     0 
«     4,  12 

20*28- 17*.88 

20  58  57  .08 

21  29    2  .01 

+  30- 
30 
29 

►  29-.20 

4.93 

26.38 

— 34'.27 
38.55 

4-.28 
—0.79 

+3*.49 

C'.33 

'*     6,     0 

21  58  28.39 

r+» 

6  .71] 

—39.34 

(  +  0    .79] 

+  3.16;  1-0.64] 

^     6,  12 
«     6,     0 
«     6,  12 

22  27  15  .43 

22  55  25  .50 

23  23    3  .39 

28 
28 
27 

47.04 
10.07 
37.89 

36.97 
32.18 

+  2.37 

+  4.79 

2.42 

—0.74 

Drawing  two  lines,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  func- 
tion from  which  we  set  out,  and  then  filling  the  blanks  by  the 
means  of  the  odd  differences  above  and  below  these  lines  (which 
means  are  here  inserted  in  brackets),  we  have  presented  in  the 
same  line  all  the  diflereuces  required  in  the  formula  (71) ;  and 
we  then  have 


i  =  — 


f  =  + 


d  =  + 


t  = 


F=  21» 

58- 

28'.89 

'  ©•.71,  A—  n             —        J, 

-Aa=  + 

14 

88.36 

Bb—  — 

4.92 

0.79,  C       ^-g-       -A. 

Cc  — 

0.05 

8.16,  D_  B.-^--jU, 

Dd  — 

0.02 

0.54,  .B       C— —       +3!8. 

Ee—  - 

0.01 

jPiM)  ^22   12    56  .75 


agreeing  ivithin  O'.Ol  with  the  value  found  in  the  preceding 
article.  IIansen  has  given  a  table  for  facilitating  the  use  of  this 
fomiula.     (See  his  Tables  de  la  Lune), 


71.  Another  form,  considered  by  Bessel  as  more  accurate  than 
a«y  of  the  j)receding,  is  found  by  employing  the  odd  differences 
that  fall  next  below  the  horizontal  line  drawn  below  the  function 
fn>ni  which  we  set  out,  and  the  means  of  the  even  diflereuces 
that  fall  next  above  and  next  below  this  line.     Thus,  if  we  put 

b.=  i(b  +  b'),    d^=iid  +  d'),&c. 
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and  combine  these  with  the  expressions 


we  deduce 


6  =  5o  —  i  £<,         rf  =  <f^  —  }  c',  &c. 


which  substituted  in  (69)  give 

^      ^      1.2      "^        1.2.3  ^  1.2.8.4  • 

To  facilitate  the  application  of  this  formula,  draw  a  horizontal 
line  under  the  function  from  which  the  interpolation  sets  out, 
and  another  over  the  next  following  function;  these  lines  will 
embrace  the  odd* differences  a^  c',  &c.  If  we  then  insert  in  the 
blank  spaces  between  these  lines  the  means  of  the  even  differ- 
ences that  fall  above  and  below  them,  we  shall  have  presented 
in  a  row  all  the  differences  to  be  employed  in  the  formula. 

Example. — ^Find  the  right  ascension  of  the  moon's  second 
limb  at  the  instant  of  its  transit  over  the  meridian  whose  longi- 
tude is  4*  42*  19*  west  from  Greenwich,  on  May  15,  1851. 

The  right  ascensions  of  the  moon's  bright  limb  at  the  instant 
of  its  upper  and  lower  transits  over  the  Greenwich  meridian,  are 
given  in  the  Ephemeris,  under  the  head  of  "Moon  Culminations," 
The  argument  in  this  case  is  the  longitude,  and  the  intervals  of 
the  argument  are  12*.  The  value  for  any  meridian  is  therefore 
to  be  obtained  by  interpolation,  taking  for  n  the  quotient  obtained 
by  di\T[ding  the  given  longitude  (in  hours)  by  12*. 

We  take  from  the  British  Nautical  Almanac  the  following 
values: 


R.A.>*f 

Mltaib. 

Ut  Difll 

MTML 

SdDiff. 

4th  nir. 

6th  DUr. 

May  14,  U.  C. 
"     16,  L.  C. 
"     16,  U.  C. 

16M2»" 
16   41 
16     9 

39'.04 

8.41 

89.89 

-f  28»« 
28 

24'.  87 
86.48 

+  12-.11 
+    9.49 

—  2'.62 

—  K6S 

28 

46.97 

[+T.»] 

—  4.20 

f-i^l 

-f  0«.88 

"     16,  L.  C. 
•'    16,U.  C. 
"     17.  L.  C. 

16  88 

17  7 
17    8S 

26.86 

17.12 

S.22 

28 
28 

61.26 
61.10 

-f    6.29 
—   0.16 

—  6.46 

—  1.25 
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For  interpolation  by  formula  (72)  we  draw  a  horizontal  lino 
below  the  function  from  which  we  set  out,  and  one  above  the 
next  following  function.  These  lines  enclose  the  odd  differences 
regularly  occurring  in  the  table.  Inserting  in  the  blanks  in  the 
columns  of  even  difterences  the  means  of  the  numbers  above  and 
below,  all  the  differences  to  be  employed  in  the  formula  stand  in 
the  same  line,  namely : 

a'  =  + 1725'.97,  K=  +  7*.39,  c'  =  —  4*.20,  d^  =  — 1'.42,  e'  =  +  0'.33 

As  n  is  here  not  a  simple  fraction,  the  computation  will  be 
most  conveniently  performed  by  logarithms,  as  follows : 


4*  42-19' =t=  16989' 

log  4.2288878 

12*             ==  43200                    log  4.6364837 

log  A  —  logn  —  9.5934041 

n=      0.3921065 

9.59840         9.5934 1         9.5984 

9.5934 

ii-l  =  — 0.60789 

n9.78383 

n9.7838 

n9.7838 

n9.7838 

n-i  —  — 0.10789 

n9.0830 

n9.0330 

n     2  —      1.6079 

n0.2063 

H0.2063 

»  +  l  =  + 1.3921 

0.1437 

0.1437 

Q)   9.69897 

(J)  9.2218 

(^\)  8.6198 

(jUV.920S 

(A)      9.5934041 

(5)rt9.07620 

(C)  7.6820 

(2>)  8.8470 

(£)n6.6810 

(a')      3.2370332 

(fto)  0.86864 
n9. 94484 

(c')n0.6282 
n8.2552 

((fo)n0.1623 

(e')    9.5185 

2.8304373 

n8.4993 

n6.1995 

An'  -^       11-  16'.764 

Bb^ 0 .879 

a/   ^—           0.018 

Dd^==—           0.082 

£^  =                0.000 

Increase  of  R  A.             —        1115 .835 

R.  A.  Greenwich  Cc 
R.  A.  on  given  meri( 

ilm.  —16*   9-39'.890 

iian  =  16» 

20*  55'.725 

The  use  of  Bessel's  formula  of  interpolation  is  facilitated  by  a 
table  in  which  the  values  of  the  coefficienfcl  above  denoted  by 
A,  B,  Cy  D,  kc.y  and  also  their  logarithms,  are  given  with  the 
argument  n. 

72.  Interpolatim  into  the  muMe.— When  a  value  of  the  function 
is  sought  corresponding  to  a  value  of  the  argument  which  is  a 
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mean  between  two  values  for  which  the  function  is  given,  that 
is,  when  n  =  J,  we  have  by  (72),  since  n  —  J  =  0, 

or,  since  F+ia'  =  i  {F+  F% 

i?^«)  =  -i(^+^0~4po-AK-AC/o-&c.)]]         (73) 

which  is  known  as  the  formula  for  interpolating  into  the  middle. 

When  the  third  differences  are  constant,  d^  f^  &c.  are  zero, 
and  the  rule  for  interpolating  into  the  middle  between  two  ftinc- 
tions  is  simply :  From  the  mean  of  the  two  functions  sid)tract  one- 
eighth  the  mean  of  the  second  differences  which  stand  against  the  fane- 
tions.  Interpolation  by  this  rule  is  correct  to  third  differences 
inclusive. 

The  formula  (73)  is  especially  convenient  in  computing  tables. 
Values  of  the  function  to  be  tabulated  are  directly  computed  for 
values  of  the  argument  differing  by  2*u? ;  then  interpolating  a 
value  into  the  middle  between  each  two  of  these,  the  arguments 
now  differ  by  2*"*m;  ;  again  interpolating  into  the  middle  between 
each  two  of  the  resulting  series,  we  obtain  a  series  with  argu- 
ments differing  by  2'*^Ho ;  and  so  on,  until  the  interval  of  the 
argument  is  reduced  to  2*'""'u?  or  i«?. 

Example. — ^Find  the  moon's  right  ascension  for  1856  March 
5,  6^,  from  the  values  of  the  Ephemeris  for  noon  and  midnight 

This  is  the  same  as  the  example  of  Art.  69 ;  but,  as  6*  is  the 
middle  instant  between  noon  and  midnight,  the  result  will  be 
obtained  by  the  formula  (73)  in  the  following*  simple  manner. 
We  have  from  the  table  in  Art  69 

6„  =  —  38'.16        iCF+  F')  =22*  12-  51'.91 
d^  =  +  2-.79,      —  j», d^  =  —   0.52  88.68  X  i  =  +  4.83 

—  38.68  F^^=22  12  56.74 

78.  In  case  we  have  to  interpolate  between  the  last  two  values 
of  a  given  series,  we  may  consider  the  series  in  inverse  order, 
the  arguments  being  Tj  T—w^  T—2\o^  &c.,  T  being  the  last 
argument.  The  signs  of  the  odd  differences  will  then  be  changed, 
and,  taking  the  last  differences  in  the  several  columns  as  a,  6,  c,  <^ 
fcc,  the  interpolation  will  be  effected  by  (68). 
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74.  The  interpolation  formidde  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of 
(he  fraetixmal  part  of  the  argument. 

Wben  several  values  of  the  function  are  to  be  inserted  between 
two  of  the  given  series,  it  is  often  convenient  to  employ  the 
formula  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  n.  Performing  the 
multiplications  of  the  factors' indicated  in  (68),  and  arranging  the 
terms,  we  obtain 

l?w  =  2?  +  n(a  —  ift  +  ^c  —  }(i  +  ie  —  &c.) 

n* 

^1.2.3.4.5^  ^ 

+  &c (74) 

where  the  differences  are  obtained  according  to  the  schedule  in 
Art  67. 
Transforming  (71)  in  the  same  manner,  we  have 

-P"*  =  i^  +  n  (a  ~  J  c  +  ,»„  c  —  &c.) 
+  Y^(*-T^^  +  &c.) 

+ ^ (<f  —  &c.) 

^1.2.3.4  ^ 

A (e  —  &c.) 

^1.2.3.4.5  ^ 

+  &c (75) 

where  the  differences  a,  c,  e,  are  the  mean  interpolated  odd  dif- 
ferences in  the  line  of  the  function  F  of  the  schedule  Art.  69. 

75.  Derivatives  of  a  tabulated  function. — ^When  the  analytical  ex- 
pression of  a  function  is  given,  its  derivatives  may  be  directly 
found  by  successive  differentiation ;  but  when  this  expression  is 
not  known,  or  when  it  is  very  complicated,  we  may  obtain  values 
of  the  derivatives,  for  particular  values  of  the  variable,  from  the 
tabulated  values  of  the  functions  by  means  of  their  differences. 

Denoting  the  argument  by  7  +  nw,  its  corresponding  function 
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hy  f  {T -{- n%D)j  the  suoceilBive  derivatives  of  this  ftmction  cor- 
responding to  the  same  value  of  the  argument  will  be  denoted 
ty  f\T+nw),  f\T+mo\  f"\T  +  nw\  &c.,  and  f{T), 
f\T),  f\T),  &c*,  will  denote  the  values  of  the  function  and 
its  derivatives  corresponding  to  the  argument  T^  or  when  n  =  0. 
Hence,  if  we  regard  nw  as  the  variable,  we  shall  have,  by  Mao- 
laurin's  Theorem, 

f{T+nw)  =/(r)+/'(r)ni£;+r(r)J^  +  &c. 

Comparing  the  coefficients  of  the  several  powers  of  n  in  this 
formula  with  those  in  (74),  we  have 

/'(r)=  — (a- J  6  +  i  c  ~  i  £f  +  i  «  -  4c.) 
/"( T)  =-1  (»  -  «  +  H  d  -  J  «  +  &a) 
/"'(r)  =  -l-(c-|d  +  |6-&o.) 

r(r)=i-(«-&c.) 

ur 
&c.  &c.         .•••••  (76) 

* 

the  differences  being  taken  as  in  Art.  67. 

Still  more  convenient   expressions  are  found  by  comparing 
Maclaurin's  Theorem  with  (76);  namely: 

f\T)=—  (a-jc+ji^e-Ac.) 
w 

r(r)=i^(i^&c.) 

/'(r)=-^(«-&c.) 

4c.  4o.  (77) 

the  differences  being  found  according  to  the  Eichedule  in  Art  69, 
and  the  odd  differences,  a,  c,  f,  &c.,  being  interpolated  means* 
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The  preceding  formnlse  determine  the  derivatives  for  the  valae 
Tof  the  argument.  To  find  them  for  any  other  value,  we  have^ 
by  difierentiating  Maclaurin's  Formula  with  reference  to  nwy 

f(T+nw)=f\T)+f'(,T).nw  +  i /'" ( T) .  n»u;«  +  &c.       (78) 

in  which  we  may  substitute  the  values  of  f{T)^f'{T)y  &c.  from 
(76)  or  (77). 

lu  like  manner,  by  successive  difierentiations  of  (78)  we  ob- 
tain 

/"  (T  +  nw)  =/"  (T)  +/'"  (T).  nw  +  \f^  (T).  n»w«  +  Ac. 
/'"  (T  +  nw)  =/'" (T)  +/»^  (T).  nw  +  Ac. 
&c.  &c. 

76.  An  immediate  application  of  (76)  or  (77)  is  the  compu- 
tation of  the  differences  in  a  unit  of  time  of  the  functions  in  the 
Ephemeris;  for  this  difi:erence  is  nothing  more  than  the  first 
derivative,  denoted  above  by  the  symbol  /'. 

Example. — ^Find  the  difference  of  the  moon's  right  ascension 
iu  one  minute  for  1856  March  5,  0*. 

We  have  in  Art  70,  for  T  =  March  5,  0*,  a  =  29*  6'.71, 
c  =  +  0-.79,  e  =  ~  0'.64,  and  w  =  12^=  720*.  Hence,  by  the 
tirst  equation  of  (77), 

/'  (T)  =  ^ijf  (29-  6*.71  —  0'.13  —  0*.02)  =  2'.4258 

On  interpolation,  consult  also  Encke  in  the  Jahrbuch  for  1830 
and  1837. 

STAR   CATALOGUES. 

77.  The  Nautical  Almanac  gives  the  position  of  only  a  small 
number  of  stars.  The  positions  of  others  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Giiidogues  of  stars.  These  are  lists  of  stars  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  right  ascensions,  with  the  data  from  which 
their  apparent  right  ascensions  and  declinations  may  be  ob- 
tained for  any  given  date. 

The  right  ascension  and  declination  erf  the  so-called  fixed 
stars  are,  in  fact,  ever  changing:  1st,  by  precession,  nutation, 
and  aberration  (hereafter  to  be  specially  treated  of),  which  are 
not  changes  in  the  absolute  position  of  the  stars,  but  are  either 
changes  in  the  circles  to  which  the  stars  are  referred  by  sphe- 
rical co-ordinates  (precession  and  nutation),  or  apparent  changes 
arising  from  the  observer's  motion   (aben^ation) ;    2d,   by  the 
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proper  motion  of  the  stars  themselves,  which  is  a  real  change  of 
the  star's  absolute  position. 

In  the  catalogues,  the  stars  are  referred  to  a  mean  equator 
and  a  mean  equinox  at  some  assumed  epoch.  The  place  of  a 
star  so  referred  at  any  time  is  called  its  mean  place  at  that  time ; 
that  of  a  star  referred  to  the  true  equator  and  true  equinox, 
its  true  place ;  that  in  which  the  star  appears  to  the  observer  in 
motion,  its  apparent  place.  The  jtnean  place  at  any  time  will  be 
found  from  that  of  the  catalogue  simply  by  applying  the  preces- 
sion and  the  proper  motion  for  the  interval  of  time  from  the 
epoch  of  the  catalogue.  The  true  place  will  then  be  found  by 
correcting  the  mean  place  for  nutation ;  and  finally  the  appa- 
rent place  will  be  found  by  correcting  the  true  place  for  aber- 
ration. 

To  facilitate  the  application  of  these  corrections,  Bessel  pro- 
posed the  following  very  simple  arrangement,  lie  showed 
that  if 

Oq,  d^  =  the  star's  mean  right  asc.  and  dec.  at  the  beginning  of  the 

year, 
a,d=z  the  apparent  right  asc.  and  dec.  at  a  time  r  of  that  year, 
r  =  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  expressed  in  decimal 
parts  of  a  year, 
/£,  II*  =  the  annual  proper  motion  of  the  star  in  right  asc.  and  dec. 
respectively, 

then, 

in  which  «,  6,  c,  rf,  a',  6',  c',  d'  are  functions  of  the  star's  right 
ascension  and  declination,  and  may,  therefore,  be  computed  for 
each  star  and  given  with  it  in  the  catalogue ;  -4,  £,  C,  2),  £ 
are  functions  of  the  sun's  longitude,  the  moon*s  longitude,  the 
longitude  of  the  moon's  ascending  node,  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  all  of  which  depend  on  the  time,  so  that  -4,  £,  C,  D,  JB 
may  be  regarded  simply  as  functions  of  the  time,  and  given  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac  for  the  given  year  and  day;  J?  is  a 
very  small  correction,  usually  neglected,  as  it  can  never  ex- 
ceed 0".05. 

If  the  catalogue  does  not  give  the  constants  a,  6,  <?,  d^  a\  6',  c', 
d\  they  may  be  computed,  for  the  year  1850,  by  the  following 
formulas  (see  Chap.  XI.  p.  648) : 
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a  =  46".077  +  20".05G  sin  a  tan  d  a'  =  20".056  cos  a 

b  =zcosa  tan  d  ft'  =  —  sin  o 

c  =  cos  •  sec  ^  (/  =  tan  c  cos  ^  —  sin  a  sin  S 

(f  =  sin  a  sec  d  d' =  cos  •  sin  d 

in  wliich  c  =  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  Or  we  may  resort  to 
what  are  usaally  called  the  independent  constantSj  and  dispense 
with  the  a,  6,  <?,  rf,  a',  b\  c\  d'  altogether,  proceeding  then  by 
the  formula 

«=«o  +  ^/^  +/         +  <7  sin  ((r  4-  fl)  tan  J  +  A  sin  (JT+  a)  sec  d  | 

^=  ^,  -f  T/i'  -f  i  cos  ^  +  ^  C0S(G  +  a)  -|-  A  cos  (-0"+  a)  Sin  ^  J    ^      ^ 

the  independent  constants  /,  g^  (?,  A,  If,  %  being  given  in  the 
Ephemeris,  together  with  the  value  of  r  for  the  given  date, 
expressed  decimally. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  constants  a,  6,  c,  rf,  a',  6',  c',  rf' 
are  not  absolutely  constant,  since  they  depend  on  the  right 
ascension  and  declination,  which  are  slowly  changing :  unless, 
therefore,  the  catalogue  which  contains  them  gives  also  their 
variations,  or  unless  the  time  to  which  we  wish  to  reduce  is  not 
very  remote  from  the  epoch  of  the  catalogue,  it  may  be  prefer- 
able to  use  the  independent  constants. 

In  forming  the  products  Aa^  Bbj  &c.,  attention  must  of  course 
be  paid  to  the  algebraic  signs  of  the  factors.  The  signs  of  -4,  By 
(7,  jD  are,  in  the  Ephemerides,  prefixed  to  their  logarithms ;  and 
the  signs  of  a,  6,  e,  &c.  are  in  some  catalogues  (as  that  of  the 
British  Association)  also  prefixed  to  their  logarithms;  but  I 
shall  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  work,  mark  only  the  logarithms 
o{  negative  factors,  prefixing  to  them  the  letter  n. 

It  should  be   remarked,  also,  that  the  B.  A.   C*  gives  the 

*  B.  A.  C. — Britiih  Ataociation  Catalogue^  containing  8377  stars,  distributed  in  aU 
pwto  of  the  heayens ;  a  Tery  useful  work,  but  not  of  the  highest  degree  of  precision. 
The  Greenwich  Catalogues,  published  from  time  to  time,  are  more  reliable,  though 
less  comprehensiTe.  For  the  places  of  certain  fundamental  stars,  see  Bessel's 
TtAalm  Regiomontanm  and  its  continuation  by  Wolfbrs  and  Zech. 

Lalasidb's  IlUtoire  Cilette  contains  nearly  50,000  stars,  Inost  of  which  are  em- 
brKcd  in  a  catalogue  published  by  the  British  Association,  reduced,  under  the 
direction  of  F.  Baily,  from  the  original  work  of  Lalande.  The  Konigsberg  Obserra- 
tioBs  embrace  the  series  known  as  Bessel's  Zones,  the  most  extensiye  series  of 
ebterrations  of  small  stars  yet  published.  The  original  obserrations  are  giyen  with 
data  for  their  reduction,  but  nn  important  part  of  them  is  giTen  in  Weissb's  Pon- 
thtut  Mediae  Stellarum  fixarum  in  Zonia  Regiomontanit  a  Besselio  inter — 15®  et-\'\b^ 
dedin.  ohMervae.,  containing  nearly  82,000  stars. 

See  also  Stbuve*s  drfal.  gmcralia,  and  the  catalogues  of  AnoBLAimBn,  ROmker, 
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north  polar  distance  instead  of  tbo  declination,  or  r^=  90*^  —  3^; 
and,  since  t:  decreases  when  d  increases,  the  corrections  change 
their  sign.  This  has  been  provided  for  by  changing  the  signs  of 
fi'y  a'y  6',  c\  df  in  the  catalogue  itself.  Moreover,  in  this  cata- 
logue, a,  6,  a',  i'  denote  Bessel's  c,  rf,  c',  S!^  and  rice  versa  ;  and 
to  correspond  with  this,  the  ji,  By  C,  jD  of  the  British  Almanac 
denote  Bbssbi«.*s  Q  Dy  A,  B.  The  same  inversion  alto  exists  in 
the  American  Ephemeris  prior  to  the  year  1865,  but  iu  the  volume 
for  1865  the  original  notation  is  restored. 

Example. — ^Find  the  apparent  right  ascension  and  declination 
of  a  Tauri  for  June  15,  1865,  from  Argelander  s  Catalogue. 
This  star  is  Argel.  108 ;  whence  we  take  for 


Jsn.  1,  1S30.     Mean  R.  A.  =>  4*  26^  10'.48 

A«n.prec.     -»  +  B'^  428 1  ^^^  g^  y„ 

p.  motion  =^  -f  0 .  0(k>  J 

=  -f    2     a.l55 


Prop. 


Jan.  1,  1865,  0^=4    28    10.685 


Moan  Doel.  ^J^ief^V  Zf.O 

=       -f      4  80.55 
<l9==  +  16    14    6.55 


We  next  take  the  logarithms 


firom  the  Catal.  logs,     a  0.5852 

I   logs. 

log9.     P^  0.8984 


from  Am.  Ephem.  ^  ^^     ^  ^  ^g.^ 
for  June  15, 1865, 
from  the  CataL 


h     7.8794 
B   0.9487 

h'  fi9.9607 


e    8.4829 
C  110.2125 

e    9.2019 


d    S.8068 
D  fil.80S9 

<r    ft.0378 


logs.  Aa  0.8229       Bh    6.8281 
logs.  Aa'  0.6811       Bb'  fiO.9044 

Corr.  of  0^  ila  S3  +  2».108,    ^  =  +  0».067,    Ce 
Corr.  of  6^  Aa'  =  +  4".80,      Bb'  =  —  8".02,      Cc* 


Ce  n8.G454 
Cc'n9.4144 


Dd  fiO.1147 
/><f  ii0.84e7 


~0*.044,    Dd^^VMi. 
—  0".26,      /)«f=-2'*.i2 


We  have  also  from  the  catalogue  /£  =  +  0*.005,  /£'  =  —  O'MT. 
The  fraction  of  a  year  for  June  15,  1865,  is  r  =  0.46 ;  and  hence 


Jan.  1,  1865,  o^ 

Sim  of  corr.  of  o^ 

^A*        

Jane  15,  1865  a  =  4  28    11  .411 


4*  28"*  10'.5S5 
+  0.824 
4.      0.002 


8am  of  otnr.  of  (^  = 

if  =r  4.  16    14  0  .77 


+  16»  14'  V'M 
—  5.70 
^0.08 


78.  When  the  greatest  precision  is  required,  we  should  con- 
sider the  change  in  the  star's  place  even  in  a  fraction  of  a  day, 
and  therefore  also  the  change  while  the  star  is  passing  from  one 
meridian  to  another ;  also  the  secular  variation  and  the  changes 

PiASZi,  Savtivi  ;  and  the  published  obserrations  of  the  priaoipal  ohserratoriai.     Um 
also  a  list  of  eaUlofaas  In  Um  introduotion  to  the  B.  A.  (X 
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in  the  preceesion  and  in  the  logaritfamB  of  the  constants.  Fur- 
theFy  it  U  to  be  observed  that  the  annual  precession  of  the  cata- 
logues is  for  a  mean  year  of  865"*  5*.  8.  But  for  a  fuller  consider- 
ation of  this  subject  see  Chapter  XL 


CHAPTER   III. 

FIGUHE  AND  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

79.  The  apparent  positions  of  those  heavenly  bodies  which  are 
within  measurable  distances  from  the  earth  are  different  for  ob- 
servers on  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and,  therefore, 
before  we  can  compare  observations  taken  in  different  places  we 
most  have  some  knowledge  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
earth.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  geodetical  works  for  the 
methods  by  which  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  earth  have  been 
obtained,  and  shall  here  assume  such  of  the  results  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  apply. 

The  figure  of  the  earth  is  very  nearly  that  of  an  oblale  spheroidj 
that  is,  an  ellipsoid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse 
about  its  minor  axis.  The  section  made  by  a  plane  through  the 
earth's  axis  is  nearly  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  major  axis  is  the 
equatorial  and  the  minor  axis  the  polar  diameter  of  the  earth. 
Accurate  geodetical  measurements  have  shown  that  there  are 
small  deviations  from  the  regular  ellipsoid ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  astronomy  to  assume  all  the  meridians  to  be 
ellipses  with  the  mean  dimensions  deduced  from  all  the  measures 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  earth. 

80.  Let  EPQP',  Fig.  11,  be  one  of  the  elliptical  meridians  of 
the  earthy  EQ  the  diameter  of  the  equator,  PP'  the  polar 
(Uameter,  or  axis  of  the  earth,  C  the  centre,  F  a  focus  of  the 
ellipse.    Let 

a  =  the  semi-mnjor  axis,  or  equatorial  radius,  =  CE, 
b  =  the  semirminor  axis,  or  polar  radius,         =  CP^ 
e  3=:  the  compression  of  the  earth, 
e  =  the  eccentricity  of  the  meridian. 
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By  the  compression  is  meant  the  difference  of  the  equatorial 

and  polar  radii  expressed  in  parts 
Fig.  11.  of  the  equatorial  radius  as  unity,  or 


g  — 6      ^      b 
a  a 


The  eccentricity  of  the  meridian  is 
the  distance  of  either  focus  from 
the  centre^  also  expressed  in  parts 
of  the  equatorial  radius,  or,  in 
Fig.  11, 


e  = 


CF 
CE 


But,  since  PF=  CJEy  we  have. 


gF    f^g^-py^^    ?g* 


that  is, 


CJS' 


CE 


CE' 


««  =  1— -  =  1  — (1— cV 


or 


c=|/2c  — c» 


(81) 


By  a  combination  of  all  the  most  reliable  measures,  Bbssel 
deduced  the  most  probable  form  of  the  spheroid,  or  that  whiph 
most  nearly  represents  all  the  observations  that  have  been  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.    He  found* 


6  ^  ^      ^  ^  298.1528 
a  ^  ~"  299.1528 


or 


whence,  by  (81), 


299.1528 
e  ^  .0816967 


log  e  =  8.912205 


log  |/(1  —  ee)  =  9.9985458 


*  Attronomitehe  Naehrithten,  No.  4dS.    See  also  Eneke's  Tablet  of  the 
of  the  terrestrial  sphermd  in  the  Jakrhvth  tor  1S62. 
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The  absolute  lengths  of  the  semi-axes^  according  to  Bbssel,  are, 

a  =  6377897.15  metres  =  6974682.84  yds.  =  3962.802  miles 
6  =  6356078.96      **       =6961218.06    "     =3949.655    *' 

81.  To  find  the  reduction  of  the  latitude  for  the  compression  of  the 
earth. 

Let  Ay  Fig.  11,  be  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth;  ^Tthe 
tang^t  to  the  meridian  at  that  point ;  A  0,  perpendicular  to  A  Ty 
die  normal  to  the  earth's  surface  at  A.  A  plane  touching  the 
earth's  surface  at  A  is  the  plane  of  the  horizon  at  that  point 
(Art  3),  and  therefore  A  0,  which  is  perpendicular  to  that  plane, 
represents  the  vertical  line  of  the  observer  at  A.  This  vertical 
line  does  not  coincide  with  the  radius,  except  at  the  equator  and 
the  {loles.  If  we  produce  CC,  0-4,  and  CA  to  meet  the  celestial 
«phere  in  E\  Z^  and  Z'  respectively,  the  angle  ZO'E'  is  the 
declination  of  the  zenith,  or  (Art.  7)  the  geographical  latitudCy  and 
Z  is  the  geographical  zenith ;  the  angle  Z'CE'  is  the  declination 
of  the  geocentric  zenith  Z\  and  is  called  the  geocentric  or  reduced 
latitude;  and  ZAZ'  =  CAO  is  called  the  reduction  of  the  latitude. 
It  is  evident  that  the  geocentric  is  always  less  than  the  geogra- 
phical latitude. 

Xow,  if  we  take  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  as  the  axes  of  co-ordi- 
nates, the  centre  being  the  origin,  and  denote  by  x  the  abscissa, 
and  by  y  the  ordinate  of  any  point  of  the  curve,  by  a  and  b  the 
semi-major  and  semi-minor  axes  respectively,  the  equation  of 
tl^e  ellipse  is 

±■+1-  =1 


If  we  put 


^  r=  the  geographical  latitudo, 
f '  =  the  geocentric  " 


we  have,  since  y  is  the  angle  which  the  normal  makes  with  the 
axis  of  abscissfe, 

dx 
tan  f  = 

dy 
and  from  the  triangle  A  CB, 

tan  f '  =  — 

X 
Vol.  I. — T 


r 
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Differentiating  the  equation  of  the  ellipse,  we  have 

y  _      ^   dx 

■^■"        «HM        ^^^*         ""^^       ^       ^M^™^ 

X  a*    dy 

or 

tan  f '  ==  —  tan  f  =  (1  —  «")  tan  ^  (82) 

which  determines  the  relation  between  ip  and  ^^ 

To  find  the  difference  f  —  f\  or  the  reduction  of  the  latitude, 
we  have  recourse  to  the  general  development  in  series  of  an 
equation  of  the  form 

tan  X  =  p  tan  y 
which  [PI.  Trig.  Art  254]  is 

a:  —  y  =  5f  sin  2y  +  }  5*  sin  4y  +  &c. 
in  which 

*      P  +  l 

Applying  this  to  the  development  of  (82),  we  find,  after  divid- 
ing by  sin  1"  to  reduce  the  terms  of  the  series  to  seconds, 

?  —  f'  =  —  -Att,  sin  2sp  —  -  T ^„  «n  ^9  —  &c.  (88) 

/  sm  1"  2  sm  1" 

in  which 


9 


p  +  1       1— e«+l  2  — €" 

Employing  Bessbl's  value  of  e^  we  find 

9'       _ 


690".65 ^ =  —  1".16 


sin  1"  2  sin  1" 

and,  the  subsequent  terms  being  insensible, 

^  —  ^'  =  69r.65  sin  2f  —  l'M6  sin  4^  (88*) 

by  which  f  —  f '  is  readily  computed  for  given  values  of  f .  Its 
value  will  be  found  in  our  Table  HI.  Vol.  11.  for  any  given 
value  of  y. 

Example. — ^Find  the  reduced  latitude  when  f  =  85°.    We  find 
by  (83),  or  Table  HI., 

^  -_  ^'  =  648".25  =  KK  48".26 

and  hence  the  reduced  or  geocentric  latitude 

f'  =  34<>  4^  ir'.75 
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82.  To  find  the  radius  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  for  a  given  latitude. 
Let 

p  =  the  radios  for  the  latitude  ^  =  AC. 
We  have 


/>  =  1/  ^  +  y' 

To  express  z  and  y  in  terms  of  ^,  we  have  from  the  equation  of 
the  ellipse  and  its  differential  equation,  after  substituting  1  —  e^ 

for-> 


^  + 


1— «» 


=  a* 


X 


=  (1  —  «")  tan  f 


X  = 


from  which  by  a  simple  elimination  we  find 

a  cos  f 
l/(l  —  €"  sin'f) 

(1  —  6^  a  sin  f 

*  ""  |/(1  —  «»  sinV) 


and  hence 


_        /Tl  —  2e'8inV  +  g*sinVl 
""^VL  1— €*8in»^  J 


(84) 


by  which  the  value  of  p  may  be  computed.     The  logarithm  of 
p,  patting  a  =  1,  is  given  in  our  Table  III.  Vol.  11. 

But  the  logarithm  of  p  may  be  more  conveniently  found  by  a 
eeries.     If  in  (84)  we  substitute 

c«  =  1  — /« 
sin'f)  =  }  (1  —  cos  2f) 

we  find,  putting  a  =  1, 


^     iri +/*  +  (!-/')  cos  2y1 
^       \Ll +/'  +  (!-/*)  cos  2  J 


1  +/ 


cos  2f 


i'+(;-^j+^(^H-'j 


+//        M+/ 
Now  (PI.  Trig.  Art  260)  if  we  have  an  expression  of  the  form 

jr=i/(l  H-m»  — 2moos  C)  (A) 


4931^4  K 
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we  have,  if  JIf  =  the  modulus  of  the  common  system  of  loga- 
rithms, 

1       xr  -MM  I  >-  .  «i*cos  2(7  ,  m»eo8  80  ,    .    \      ,-^ 

log  JT  =  —  -M I  m  cos  C  H 1 1-  &c.  I      (B> 

\  2  8/ 

by  which  we  may  develop  the  logarithms  of  the  numerator  and 
denominator  of  the  above  radical. 
Hence  we  find 

log  p  =  log        •"    +  Mi  (m  —  nv)  cos  2f cos  4f 

1+/  \  2 

m*  —  wi'*  V 

H cos  6f>  —  &c.  I 

in  which  we  have  put  for  brevity 

l-P             ,      1-/ 
m  = —  m  = 

!+/»  1+/ 

Restoring  the  value  of /=  >/(l  —  €*)  and  computing  the 
numerical  values  of  the  coefficients,  we  find 

log  p  =  9.9992747  +  0.0007271  cos  2f»  —  0.0000018  cos  4^      (86) 

as  given  by  Encke  in  the  Jahrbuch  for  1852. 

The  values  of  p  and  f '  may  also  be  determined  under  another 
form  which  will  hereafter  be  found  useful. 

We  have  in  Fig.  11,  /^  sin  j?'  =  y,  /t>  cos  f '  —  a:,  or 

,  a  cos  0  t      \    ^ 

p  cos  «/c=  — z -. 

'^        ^       |/(1  —  «»  sin*  f ) 

which  may  be  put  under  a  simple  form  by  introducing  an  auxi- 
liary a)/,  so  that 

mo  4  =  e  sin  f 
/[>  sin  f>'  =  a  (1  —  6^  sin  ^  sec  4  y     (87) 

^  cos  f'  =  a  cos  f  sec  4 


We  can  also  deduce  from  these, 


p  sin  (f  —  ^)  =  }  ae*  sin  2f  sec  4 
/>  cos  (^  —  ^/)  =  a  cos  4 


}     (88) 
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Uence,  also,  the  following: 

P  =  aJ( r^ J-)  (89) 

\  \  COS  f '  COS  (f  —  ^')  /  ^      '^ 

83.  To  find  the  length  of  the  normal  terminjatmg  in  the  aziSyfor  a 
jicen  ktUuck. 

Putting 

Iir=  the  normal  =  AO  (Fig.  11), 

we  have  evidently 

iyr=  p^2L£  = ? OO 

COS  ^  |/(1  —  e*  sin*  ^) 

or,  employing  the  auxiliary  oj/  of  the  preceding  article, 

N  =a  sec  4 

84.  STo  /nrf  ^A€  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  intersection  of  the 
normal  with  the  axis. 

Denoting  this  distance  by  ai  (so  that  i  denotes  the  distance 
when  a  =  1),  we  have  in  Fig,  11, 

ai  z=  CO 
and,  from  the  triangle  A  COj 

p  sin  {9  —  «p') 

ax  = ^^ ^-^ 

cos  ip 

or,  by  (88), 

ac»  sin  ^  .   .  ^_,^ 

ax  ==  — -T^ ^   .  ^    ^  =  ae*  sm  ^  sec  4  (91) 

85.  To  find  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  for  a 
gittn  latitude. — Denoting  this  radius  by  -fl,  we  have,  from  the  dif- 
ferential calculus, 

g  _  [1  +  iD.yr^ 
i>:y 

where  we  enfiploy  the  notation  D^y^  DJ  y  to  denote  the  first 
and  second  differential  coefficients  of  y  relatively  to  z.  We 
have  from  the  equation  of  the  ellipse 

^               b^      X           ^                 ft* 
Dv  =  — -z- .  —  D*xj=z 


a*      y  '^  a*y* 
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whence 

Observing  that  6*  =  a*  (1  —  e^,  we  find,  by  substituting  the  values 
of  z  and  y  in  terms  of  ip  (p.  99), 

R^^JlzifJ—  (92) 

(1  —  £^  8in«  sp)t 

Example. — Find  the  radius  of  curvature  for  the  latitude  of 

Greenwich,  ip  =  51°  28'  38".2,  taking  a  =  6377397  metres.     We 

find 

R  =  6373850  metres. 

86.  Abnormal  deviations  of  the  plumb  line. — Granting  the  geo- 
metrical figure  of  the  earth  to  be  that  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolu- 
tion whose  dimensions,  taking  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  are  as 
given  in  Art.  80,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  direction  of  the 
plumb  line  at  any  point  of  tlie  surface  always  coincides  precisely 
\\ith  the  normal  of  the  ellipsoid.  It  would  do  so,  indeed,  if  the 
earth  were  an  exact  ellipsoid  composed  of  perfectly  homoge- 
nepus  matter,  or  if,  originally  homogeneous  and  plastic,  it  has 
assunied  its  present  form  solely  under  the  influence  of  the 
attraction  of  gravitation  combined  with  the  rotation  on  its  axis. 
But  experience  has  shown*  that  the  plumb  line  mostly  deviates 
from  the  normal  to  the  regular  ellipsoid,  not  only  towards  the 
north  or  south,  but  also  towards  the  east  or  west ;  so  that  the 
apparent  zenith  as  indicated  by  the  plumb  line  difters  from  the 
true  zenith  corresponding  to  the  normal  both  in  declination  and 
right  ascension.  These  deviations  are  due  to  local  irregularities 
both  in  the  figure  and  the  density  of  the  earth.  Their  amount  is, 
h^^ver,  very  small,  seldom  reaching  more  than  3"  of  arc  in 
any  direction. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  these  deviations  at  a 
given  place,  observations  are  made  at  a  number  of  places  as 
nearly  as  possible  symmetrically  situated  around  it,  and,  as- 
suming the  dimensions  of  the  general  ellipsoid  to  be  as  we  have 
given  them,  the  direction  of  the  plumb  line  at  the  given  place  is 
deduced  from  its  direction  at  each  of  the  assumed  places  (by 

*  U.S.  Coast  Surrey  Report  for  1853,  p.  14» 
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the  aid  of  the  geodetic  measures  of  its  distance  and  direction 
from  each) ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  the  place  are  deduced  from  those  of  each  of  the  assumed 
places:  then  the  mean  of  all  the  resulting  latitudes  is  the  geodetic 
ktUude^  and  the  mean  of  all  the  resulting  longitudes  is  the  geodetic 
longitudey  of  the  place.  These  quantities,  then,  correspond  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  true  normal  of  the  regular  ellipsoid ; 
the  geodetic  latitude  being  the  angle  which  this  normal  makes 
with  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and  the  geodetic  longitude  being 
the  angle  which  the  meridian  plane  containing  this  normal 
makes  with  the  plane  of  the  first  meridian.  The  geodetic  lati- 
tude is  identical  with  the  geographical  latitude  as  we  have  defined 
it  in  Art.  81. 

The  astronomical  latitude  of  a  place  is  the  declination  of  the 
apparent  zenith  indicated  by  the  actual  plumb  line ;  but,  unless 
when  the  contrary  is  stated,  it  will  be  hereafter  understood  to  be 
identical  with  the  geographical  or  geodetic  latitude. 

It  has  recently  been  attempted  to  show  that  the  earth  differs 
sensibly  from  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution;*  but  no  deduction  of 
this  kind  can  be  safely  made  until  the  anomalous  deviations  of 
the  plumb  line  above  noticed  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
discussion. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

REDUCTION   OP   OBSERVATIONS   TO   THE   CENTRE   OF   THE   EARTH. 

87.  The  places  of  stars  given  in  the  Ephemerides  are  those  in 
which  the  stars  would  be  seen  by  an  observer  at  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  and  are  called  geocentric^  or  true,  places.  Those  observed 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  called  observed,  or  apparenty 
places. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  geocentric  places  of 
tlie  Ephemeris  are  also  called  apparent  places  when  it  is  intended 

♦  Sm  Attr,  Naeh,  No.  1303. 
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to  distinguish  them  from  mean  places,  a  distinction  which  will 
be  considered  hereafter  (Chap.  XI.). 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  we  frequently  nse  the  terms  true 
and  apparent  as  relative  terms  only;  as,  for  example,  in  treating 
of  the  effect  of  parallax,  the  place  of  a  star  as  seen  fix>m  the 
centre  of  the  earth  may  be  called  true,  and  that  in  which  it 
would  be  seen  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  there  no 
atmosphere,  may  in  relation  to  the  former  be  called  apparent; 
but  in  considering  the  effect  of  refraction,  the  star's  place  as  it 
would  be  seen  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  there  no  atmo- 
sphere may  be  called  true,  and  the  place  as  affected  by  the  re- 
fraction may  in  relation  to  the  former  be  called  apparent;  and 
similarly  in  other  cases. 
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88.  The  parallax  of  a  star  is,  in  general,  the  difference  of  the 
directions  of  the  straight  lines  drawn  to  the  star  from  two  different 
points.  The  difference  of  direction  of  two  straight  lines  being 
simply  the  angle  contained  between  them,,  we  may  also  detine 
parallax  as  the  angle  at  the  star  contained  by  the  lines  drawn  to 
the  two  points  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  viewed. 

In  astronomy  we  frequently  use  the  term  parallax  to  express 
the  difference  of  altitude  or  of  zenith  distance  of  a  star  seen 
from  the  surface  and  the  centre  of  the  earth  respectively; 
and,  in  order  to  express  parallax  in  respect  to  other  co-ordi- 
nates, proper  qualifying  terms  arc  added,  as  "  parallax  in  decli- 
nation,*' Sue. 
Assuming  (at  first)  the  earth  to  he  a  sphere,  let  -4,  Fig.  12,  be 

the  position  of  the  observer  on  its  surface, 
C  the  centre,  CAZ  the  vertical  lino,  and  S  a 
star  within  a  measurable  distance  CS  from 
the  centre.  AH\  a  tangent  to  the  surface 
at  Aj  and  Cff,  parallel  to  it,  drawn  through 
the  centre,  may  each  be  regarded  as  lying 
in  the  plane  of  the  celestial  horizon  (note, 
p.  19).  The  true  or  geocentric  altitude  of 
the  star  above  the  celestial  horizon  is  then 
the  angle  SCHy  and  the  apparent  altitude  is 
the  angle  SAW.  In  this  case  the  directions  of  the  star  from  C 
and  from  A  are  compared  with  each  other  by  referring  them  to  t^'o 
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lines  wMch  have  a  common  direction,  ue.  parallel  lines.  But  a 
still  more  direct  method  of  comparison  is  obtained  by  referring 
them  to  one  and  the  same  straight  line,  as  CAZ,  Z  being  the 
lenith.  We  then  call  ZCS  the  true  and  ZAS  the  apparent 
zenith  distance,  and  these  are  evidently  the  complements  of  the 
true  and  apparent  altitudes  respectively. 
In  the  figure  we  have  at  once 

ZAS -- ZCS  ==  ASC 

that  is,  the  parallax  in  zenith  distance  or  altitude  is  the  angle 
at  the  star  subtended  by  the  radius  of  the  earth.  When  the  star 
is  in  the  horizon,  as  at  ff\  the  radius,  being  at  right  angles  to 
AH\  subtends  the  greatest  possible  angle  at  the  star  for  the  same 
distance,  and  this  maximum  angle  is  called  the  horizontal  parallax. 
The  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  of  a  star  is  the  maximum  angle 
subtended  at  the  star  by  the  equatorial  radius  of  the  earth. 

89.  To  find  the  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  of  a  star  at  a  given 
iistaneefroM  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Let 

X  =  the  equatorial  horizontal  parallax, 

J  =  the  given  distance  of  the  star  from  the  earth's  centre, 

a  =  the  equatorial  radius  of  the  earth, 

we  have  from  the  triangle  •  CAiT'  in  Fig.  12,  if  CA  is  the 
equatorial  radius. 


«  (93) 


sm  r  =  _ 
J 

The  value  of  n  given  in  the  Ephemeris  is  always  that  which  is 
given  by  this  formula  when  for  J  we  employ  the  distance  of  the 
star  at  the  instant  for  which  the  parallax  is  given. 

90.  To  find  the  parallax  in  altitude  or  zenith  distance^  the  earth  being 
regarded  as  a  sphere. 

Let 

C  =  the  true  zenith  distance  =  ZCS  (Fig.  12), 

C  =  the  apparent  zenith  distance  =  ZAS, 
p  =  the  parallax  in  alt.  or  z.  d.     =  CSA, 


or, 
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The    triangle    SAC  gives,  observing   that   the   angle  SAC 

=  180^  —  C', 

sin  j>        a 
.^  w  =  -7  =  sin  ;r 
Bin  C        ^ 

sin  2?  =  sin  (C'  —  C)  =  sin  ^  sin  C'  (94) 

If  we  put 

h  =  the  true  altitude, 

h'  =  the  apparent  altitude, 

then  it  follows  also  that 

sin  p  =  sin  (h  —  A')  =  sin  ;:  cos  h'  (95) 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  the  parallax  is  so  small  that  we 
may  consider  7t  and  p  to  be  proportional  to  their  sines  [PL  Trig. 
Art.  55] ;  and  then  we  have 

p  =  t:  sin  ^  =  i:  cos  h'  (96) 

Since  when  {;'  =  90°  we  have  sin  ^^  =  1,  and  when  (^'  =  0,  sin 
^'  =  0,  it  follows  that  the  parallax  is  a  maximum  when  the  star 
is  in  the  horizon,  and  zero  when  the  star  is  in  the  zenith. 

Example. — Given  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  Venus, 
i7'  =  64°  43',  and  the  horizontal  parallax  k  =  20''.0;  find  the 
geocentric  zenith  distance. 

log  9r     1.3010 

r  =  64°  43'  0"0  log  sin  r    9.9563 

p=  18.1  logp     1.2573 

C  =  64  42  41.9 

When  the  true  zenith  distance  is  given,  to  compute  the  paral- 
lax, we  may  fii'st  use  this  true  zenith  distance  as  the  apparent, 
and  find  an  approximate  value  of  p  by  the  formula  |?  =  tt  sin  (^ ; 
then,  taking  the  approximate  value  of  {^'  =  {^  —  p,  we  compute  a 
more  exact  value  of  p  by  the  formula  (94)  or  (96).  This  second 
approximation  is  unnecessary  in  all  cases  except  that  of  the 
moon,  and  the  parallax  of  the  moon  is  so  great  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  as  in 
the  following  more  general  investigation  of  the  subject 

91.  In  consequence  of  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  the 
vertical  line  of  the  observer  does  not  pass  through  the  centre, 
and  therefore  the  geocentric  zenith  distance  cannot  be  directly 
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referred  to  this  line.    If,  however,  we  refer  it  to  the  radius  drawn 

from  the  place  of  observation  (or  CAZ\  Fig.  11),  the  zenith  difih 

tance  is  that  measured  from  the  geocentric  zenith  of  the  place; 

whereas  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  geographical  zenith.     Hence 

we  shall  here  consider  the  geocentric  zenith  distance  to  be  the 

angle  which  the  straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 

to  the  star  makes  with  the  straight  line  drawn  through  the  centre 

of  the  earth  parallel  to  the  vertical  line  of  the  observer.     These  two 

vertical  lines  are  conceived  to  meet  the  celestial  sphere  in  the 

same  point,  namely,  the   geographical   zenith,    which    is  the 

common  vanishing  point  of  all  lines  perpendicular  to  the  plane 

of  the  horizon.     Thus  both  the  true  and  the  apparent  zenith 

distanced  will  be  measured  upon  the  celestial  sphere  from  the 

pole  of  the  horizon. 

The  azimuth  of  a  star  is,  in  general,  the  angle  which  a  vertical 
plane  passing  through  the  star  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  meri- 
dian. When  such  a  vertical  plane  is  drawn  through  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  it  does  not  coincide  with  that  drawn  at  the  place  of 
observation,  since,  by  definition  (Art.  3),  the  vertical  plane  passes 
through  the  vertical  line,  and  the  vertical  lines  are  not  coincident. 
Uence  we  shall  have  to  consider  a  parallax  in  azimuth  as  well  as 
in  zenith  distance. 

• 

92.  To  find  the  parallax  of  a  star  in  zenith  distance  and  azimuth 
when  the  geocentric  zenith  distance  and  azimuth  are  giveny  and  the  earth 
is  regarded  as  a  spheroid.* 

Let  the  star  be  referred  to  three  co-ordinate  planes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other :  the  first,  the  plane  of  the  horizon  of  the 
observer;  the  second,  the  plane  of  the  meridian;  the  third,  the 
plane  of  the  prime  vertical.  Let  the  axis  of  x  be  the  meridian 
line,  or  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  meridian  and  the  plane 
of  the  horizon ;  the  axis  of  y,  the  east  and  west  line  ;  the  axis 
of  Zy  the  vertical  line.  Let  the  positive  axis  of  a:  be  towards  the 
.<outh;  the  positive  axis  of  y,  towards  the  west;  the  positive 
axis  of  Zy  towards  the  zenith.     Let 

J'  =  the  distance  of  the  star  from  the  origin,  which  is 

the  place  of  observation, 
C'  =  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  star, 
A'  =  the  apparent  azimuth      " 


n  u 


*  The  iDTestigation  which  foUows  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Olbxbs,  to  whom 
the  method  itself  is  dae. 
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then,  7f  y'y  z'  denoting  the  co-ordinates  of  the  star  in  this  system, 
we  have,  by  (39), 

3f  =  ^  %\nt!  cos  A' 
y'  =  if  sin  r  sin  A' 
«*  =  J'  cos  C' 

Again,  let  the  star  be  referred  by  rectangular  co-ordinates  to 
another  system  of  planes  parallel  to  the  former,  the  origin  now 
being  the  centre  of  the  earth.  In  tlie  celestial  sphere  these 
planes  still  represent  the  horizon,  the  meridian,  and  the  prime 
vertical.     K  then  in  this  system  we  put 

A  =  the  distance  of  the  star  fVom  the  origin, 
C  =  the  true  zenith  distance  of  the  star, 
A  =  the  true  azimuth  "        " 

and  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  the  star  in  this  system  by  x,  y, 
and  Zy  we  have,  as  before, 

X  =  J  sin  C  cos  A 
y  =  J  sin  C  sin  A 
z  =  J  cos  C 

Now,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  place  of  observation  in  this  last 
system,  being  denoted  by  a,  6,  e,  we  have 

a  =  />  sin  (f  —  f>')         6  =  0  c  =  p  cos  (f  —  f ') 

in  which  p  =  the  earth's  radius  for  the  latitude  f  of  the  place  of 
observation,  and  f '  is  the  geocentric  latitude,  f  —  f '  being  the 
reduction  of  the  latitude,  Art.  81 ;  and  the  formulae  of  transformar 
tion  fix)m  this  second  system  to  tlie  first  are  (Art  88) 

X  =  3f  +  a  y==y'-f-6  z=/-fc 

or,  of  =  X  —  a         y'  =  y  —  b         sf  =  z  —  c 

whence,  substituting  the  above  values  of  the  co-ordinates, 

A'  sin  C*  cos  A'  =  A  sin  C  cos  A  —  ^  sin  (f  —  f ')  ^ 

J'  sin  C'  sin  A'  =  A  sin  C  sin  ^  >      (97) 

J'  cos  C'  =  A  cos  C  —  p  cos  (f  —  f>')  j 

• 

which  are  the  general  relations  between  the  true  and  apparent 
zenith  distances  and  azimuths.  All  the  quantities  in  the  second 
members  being  given,  the  first  two  equations  determine  J'sin  ^', 
and  A ' ;  and  then  from  tliis  value  of  J'sin  C'>  aiid  that  of  J'cos  (^' 
given  by  the  third  equation,  J'  and  {;'  are  determined. 
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But  it  is  convenient  to  introduce  the  horizontal  parallax 

instead  of  A    For,  if  we  put  the  equatorial  radius  of  the  earth 

=  1,  we  have 

1 

BID  9r  =r  — 

and  hence,  if  we  divide  the  equations  (97)  by  J,  and  put 

/=^ 

we  have 

/  sin  C  cos  A'  =  sin  C  cos  A  —  /e>  sin  r  sin  (f  —  f')       ^ 

/  sin  C*  sin  A'  =  sin  C  sin  ii  v     (98) 

/  cos  Z'  =  cos  C  —  /t>  sin  ir  cos  (f  —  ^)       j 

To  obtain  expressions  for  the  diflTerence  between  f  and  J'  and 
between  A  and  A%  that  is,  for  the  parallax  in  zenith  distance 
and  azimuth,  multiply  the  first  equation  of  (98)  by  sin  -4,  the 
second  by  cos  Ay  and  subtract  the  first  product  from  the  second ; 
again,  multiply  the  first  by  cos  -4,  the  second  by  sin  A,  and  add 
the  products :  we  find 

/sin  C'  sin  {A'  —  A)  =  p  Bini:  sin  (f  —  f')  sin  A 

/sin  C*  cos  (A'  —  il)  =  sin  C  —  p  sin  r  sin  (f  —  /)  cos  A 


}     (99) 


Multiplying  the  first  of  these  by  sin  J  (-4'  —  -4),  the  second  by 
cos  ^  {A'  —  -4),  and  adding  the  products,  we  find,  after  dividing 
the  sum  by  cos  J  (-4'  —  -4), 

cos  }  (A'  +  4) 


/  sin  C*  =  sin  C  —  p  sin  n  sin  (^  —  f ') 


cos  i  (4'  —  A) 


which  with  the  third  equation  of  (98)  will  determine  {^'. 
If  we  assume  y  such  tliat 

tan  r  =  tari  (^  -  ^')  ^^^  ^  (-^^  +  ^)  (lOQ) 

'^  ^^       ^  ^  cos  t  {A'  —  A)    .  ^      ^ 

we  have  the  following  equations  for  determining  ^' : 

/  sin  C'  =  sin  C  —  p  sin  n  cos  (f  —  ^')  tan  ^        1 
/  cos  C'  =  cos  C  —  />  sin  JT  cos  (^  —  /)  / 

which,  by  the  process  employed  in  deducing  (99),  give 

gljj  (^  y) 

/  sin  (C  —  C)  =  />  sin  r  cos  (0  —  «>') ^^^ — 

/  COS  cr  -  0  =  1  - /.  Sin  «  coe  (f  -  y')  ^^^^— 
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By  multiplying  the  first  of  these  hy  sin  }  (^'  —  ^),  the  second 
by  cos  J  (^'  —  ^),  and  adding  the  products,  we  find,  after  dividing 

bycosHC'-C). 

^     ^  p  Bin  r  cos  (y  —  /)  COB  [i  (C*  +  C)  —  r] 

cos  ^  cos  J  (C'  —  C) 

or  multiplying  by  J, 

J'  =  J  _  />  C08  (y  —  9')  cos  [t  (C  +  C)—  r]  .jog. 

COB  y  COS  1  (C*  —  C) 

The  equations  (99)  determine  rigorously  the  parallax  in 
azimuth ;  then  (100)  and  (102)  determine  the  parallax  in  zenith 
distance,  and  (103)  the  distance  of  the  star  from  the  observer. 

The  relation  between  A  and  A'  may  be  expressed  under  a  more 
simple  form.  By  multiplying  the  first  of  the  equations  (101)  by 
cos  Xy  the  second  by  sin  y,  the  difference  of  the  products  gives 

sin  (C  -  r) 
Bin  (r  -  r) 

93.  The  preceding  formulie  may  be  developed  in  series. 

Put 

/>  sin  TT  sin  (y  —  /) 

m  = ; 

sm  C 
then  (99)  become 

/  sin  C*  sin  {A'  —  -rl)  =  m  sin  C  sin  A 
f  sin  C*  cos  (A!  —  ^1)  =  sin  C  (I  —  m  cos  A) 
whence 

X  w        -X  wi  sin  A  .,^,v 

tan  {A'  -A)  =  -  (105) 

1  —  m  cos  -A 

and  therefore  [PI.  Trig.  Art  258],  A'  —  A  being  in  seconds, 

.,        .       msinil    ,  m»sin2il    ,   ni*sin8ii   ,    .  ,,iv^x 

-4'  —  A  = A H h  Ac.        (106) 

sinl"    ^  2sinr'   ^  Ssinl"   ^  ^      ^ 

To  develop  x  ^^  series,  we  take 

,     ,          ,^  cos  [A  +  *  (^^  -  A)-] 
tan  r  =  tan  (f  —  /) ] -— ^ 

cos  }  (A'  —  A) 
=  tan  (f  —  /)  [cos  A  —  sin  A  tan  }  (A'  —  A)] 

whence,  by  interchanging  arcs  and  tangents  according  to  the 
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fonnulie  tan~*  y  =  y  —  J  y  +  &c.,  tan  x  =  x  +  ^i^  +  &c.  fPI. 
Trig.  Arts.  209,  213], 

/  #N  4        (9  —  9y  P  8»n  r  sin*  ul  sin  1"    ,    .         ^,  .^^ 

2  sin  C 

where  the  second  term  of  the  series  is  mnltiplied  by  sin  1" 
because  y  and  ip  —  f'  are  supposed  to  be  expressed  in  seconds. 
Again,  if  we  put 

^  sin  Tf  cos  (f  —  f ') 

cos  Y 
we  find  from  (102) 

t«n(r-C)  =  /"°^^->'\  (108) 

1  —  n  cos  (C  —  r) 

whence,  f '  —  f  being  in  seconds, 

nsin(:~r)   .  n'sin2(:-^r)  ,  n'sin3(C-r)^^ 

sin  r       ^       2  sin  1"        ^       3  sin  1"        ^  ^      ^ 

Adding  the  squares  of  the  equations  (102),  we  have 
P  =  (-V  ==  1  —  2  n  cos  (C  —  r)  +  w« 

whence  [equations  {A)  and  (JB),  Art  82] 

Jog  J'  =  log  J  —  3f  (n  cos  (C  —  r)  +  ^'  ^^^  2  (C  —  r)  ^  ^^  \    ^jjQ^ 

where  3/^  the  modulus  of  common  logarithms. 

94.   The  second  term  of  the  series  (107)  is  of  wholly  inappre- 
ciable effect ;  so  that  we  may  consider  as  exact  the  formula 

Y  =  {^  —  /)  cos  A  (111) 

\ui\  the  rigorous  formulae  (105)  and  (108)  may  be  readily  com- 
muted under  the  following  form : 

Put 

.     ^                     -        p  sin  TT  sin  (<p  —  «>')  cos  A 
8in  ^  =  m  cos  A  =  *- ^ ^-^ 

sin  C 

hen  ^  )    (112) 

sin  ^  tan  A 

an  fA'—A)=- r-^  =  tan  *  tan  (45°  +  }  #)  tan  A 

1  —  sin  tf 
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Put 

sin  *'  =  n  cos  (C  —  r)  =  ^ ^^ — --^ ^^^^ ^ 

cos;^ 

then  , 

^  '  1  —  Bin  ** 

=  Un  *' Un  (46'' +  J  *')t8n  (C— r)) 

Example. — In  latitude  f  =  88"  S^jg^ven  for  the  moon,  A  = 
320°  18',  C  =  29°  30',  and  ff  =  68'  87".2,  to  find  the  parallax  in 
azimuth  and  zenith  distance. 

We  have  (Table  HI.)  for  if  =  88°  69',  y>  —  y'  =  11'  16",  log/» 
=  9.999428:  hence  by  (111)  7-  =  8'89".8  and  C  — r  =  29**  21' 
20".7 ;  with  which  we  proceed  by  (112)  and  (113)  as  follows : 


log  p  sin  IT 

8.28118 

log  sin  (f  — 

•f) 

7.51488 

log  cosec  C 

0.80766 

log  cos  A 

9.88615 

^  = 

18",  log  sin  ^ 

5,98987 

log  tan  ^ 

5.98987 

■ 

logtan(45»-f  (^)  0.00004 

log  tan  A 

n9.91919 

log  p  sin  IT 

^281179 

log  cos  (^  —  f ) 

9.990998 

log  seo  y 

0.000001 

log  cos  (C  —  y) 

9.940818 

log  sin  ^ 

8.171491 

log  Un  ^ 

8.171589 

log  Un  (45<>  +  (  ^) 

a006446 

lagUii(C-y) 

9.750087 

log  Un  (C  -  C) 

7.928072 

C- 

C  = 

=  29*  7''.79 

C  = 

290  S©*  7".  79 

log  Un  {A*  ~  A)  n5.85910 

A^A  =  — 14".91 

^'  =  820<»17'45".09 

It  is  evident  that  we  may,  without  a  sacrifice  of  accuracy, 
omit  the  factors  cos  [if  —  tp')  and  cos  x  in  the  computation  of  sin  ^. 

15.  we  neglect  the  compression  of  the  earth  in  this  example, 
we  find  by  (94)  fl'  —  ^1  =  29'  17".9,  which  is  10''  in  error. 

95.  To  find  the  parallax  of  a  star  in  zenith  distance  and  azimuth 
when  the  apparent  zenith  distance  and  azimuth  are  given^  the  earth 
being  regarded  as  a  spheroid. 

If  we  multiply  the  first  of  the  equations  (101)  by  cos  f '  and  the 
second  by  sin  ^',  the  difierence  of  the  products  gives 

Bin  (w      ^  __ /p  sinir  cos  (y  —  yO  ft^n  (C"  — r) 

cos;' 

for  which,  since  cos  (y^  —  ^ ')  and  cos  y  are  each  nearly  equal  to 
unity,  we  may  take,  without  sensible  error, 

sin  (C*  —  C)  =^  sin  n  sin  (C'  — r)  (Hfl 
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in  wlxidi  7  haa  the  Talae  fimnd  by  (111),  or,  with  sufficient  accu- 

rmiefjhf  ^bm  finrmala 

r  =  {9  —  9')oosA'  (116) 

Again,  if  we  multiply  the  first  of  the  equations  (98)  by  sin  A' 
and  the  second  by  cos  A\  the  difference  of  the  products  gives 

>m(^--.t)=^""'""(^-^>'^^'  (116) 

sia  C 

to  compute  which,  (^  OEiust  first  be  found  by  subtracting  the  value 
of  the  parallax  ^'  —  ^,  found  by  (114),  from  the  given  value  of  f'. 

BxAJfPUL — In  latitude  f  =  88^  59',  given  for  the  moon  A'  = 
m^  IV  46".09,  C'  =  29°  59'  7''.79,  » =  58'  87".2,  to  find  the 
fuallax  in  zenith  distance  and  azimuth. 

We  have,  as  in  the  example  Art.  94,  ^  —  fp'  =  11'  15",  log  /9 
=9.999428,  r=<f  -  f')  COS  ^' ==  8' 89".a,  C' ~  r  =  29°  50' 28".6; 
and  hence,  by  (114)  and  (116), 

log  /»  sinir             8.281179  log  p  sin  n  8.23118 

log  sin  (r—r)     9.696879  log  sin  (^  —  /)  7.51488 

log  sin  {^  —  C)     7.928058  log  sin  A'  n9.80538 

r  —  C  =  29^  7''.79  log  cosec  C  0.80766 

C  =  29*^  SV  0"  log  sin  (A  —  A)  n5.85910 

A--A  =  — 14".91 
A  =  320«  ly  0^ 

agreeing  with  the  given  values  of  Art.  94. 

96.  Ibr  the  pkmeU  or  the  sun^  the  following  formulae  are  always 
wffidently  precise : 

C_c  =  A>^  sin  (r-r)  \  .. 

A'  —  A  =  pir  sin  (^  —  f')  sin  A'  eoseo  C  j  v  *• ; 

aad  in  most  cases  we  may  take  f '  —  {^  =  ar  sin  f ',  and  -4'  —  ^  =  0. 
The  quantity  pre  is  frequently  called  the  reduced  parallax,  and 
•  —  /KT  =  (1  —  p):r  the  re^(rtion  of  the  equatorial  parallax  for  the 
given  latitude ;  and  a  taUe  for  thi«  reduction  is  given  in  some 
collections.  This  reduction  is,  indeed,  sensibly  the  same  as  the 
correction  given  in  our  Table  XTTT.,  which  will  be  explained 
more  particularly  hereafter.  Callii^  the  tabular  correction  a^*, 
we  shall  have,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  most  purposes, 

pn  =ss.  n  —  A/x 
VOL.L— « 
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97.  The  preceding  methods  of  computing  the  parallax  enable 
Qs  to  pass  directly  from  the  geocentric  to  the  apparent  aximutk 
and  zenith  distance.  There  is,  however,  an  indirect  method 
which  is- sometimes  more  convenient.  This  consists  in  reducing 
both  the  geocentric  and  the  apparent  co-ordinates  to  the  point  m 
which  the  vertical  line  of  the  observer  intersects  the  axis  of  the  earth.  I 
shall  briefly  designate  this  point  as  the  point  0  (Fig.  11). 

We  may  suppose  the  point  0  to  be  assumed  as  the  centre  of 
the  celestial  sphere  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  centre  of  an 
imaginary  terrestrial  sphere  described  with  a  radius  equal  to  the 
normal  OA  (Fig.  11).  Since  thie  point  0  is  in  the  vertical  line  of 
the  observer,  the  azimuth  at  this  point  is  the  same  as  the  appa> 
rent  azimuth.  If,  therefore,  the  geocentric  co-ordinates  are  first 
reduced  to  the  point  0,  we  shall  then  avoid  the  parallax  in 
azimuth,  and  the  parallax  in  zenith  distance  will  be  found  by  the 
simple  formula  for  the  earth  regarded  as  a  sphere,  taking  the 
normal  as  radius. 

Since  the  point  0  is  in  the  axis  of  the  celestial  sphere,  the 
straight  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  star  lies  in  the  plane  of  the 
declination  circle  of  the  star;  the  place  of  the  star,  therefore,  as 
seen  from  the  point  0,  differs  from  its  geocentric  place  only  in 
declination,  and  not  in  right  ascension.  We  have  then  only  to 
find  the  reduction  of  the  declination  and  of  the  zenith  distance 
to  the  point  0. 

1st.  To  reduce  the  declination  to  the  point  0. — Let 
PP\  Fig.  13,  be  the  earth*s  axis ;  C  the  ceittre ; 
0  the  point  in  which  the  vertical  line  or  normal 
of  an  observer  in  the  given  latitude  f  meets  the 
axis;  S  the  star.  We  have  found  for  CO  the 
expression  (Art.  84) 

CO  =  ai 

in  which  a  is  the  equatorial  radius  of  the  earth, 
and 

e'  sin  f 


Fig.  13. 


^(1  _  e«  8in«  f») 


Let 


J  =r  the  star's  geocentric  distance  = 

J^  =  the  star's  distance  from  the  point  0      = 
d  =.  the  geocentric  declination  = 

d^  =  the  declination  reduced  to  the  point  0  = 


SO, 

SO, 

90<» 

—  PCS, 

90" 

-P08, 
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then,  drawing  SB  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  the  right  triangles       t 
8CB  and  SOB  give 

J,sina,  =  Jsina  +  ai  1 

J,  cosa,  =  Joosa  /     ^^^^^ 

which  determine  J^  and  3^    From  these  we  deduce 


J,  sin  (S^  —  S)  =  aicoBd 

J,  cos  (*4  —  a)  =  J  -f-  ai  sin  ^ 


}     (119) 


which  determine  J|  and  the  reduction  of  the  declination.    If  we 
^▼ide  these  by  J,  and  put 

f^  =  i  sin^  =  - 

in  which  ir  denotes,  as  before,  the  equatorial  horizontal  parallax, 
they  become 

/,  sin  (^,  —  ^)  =  i  sin  k  cos  ^ 
/,  cos  (d^  —  d)  =  1  -f  t  sin  K  sin  ^ 
whence 

,^        ^.  I  sin  K  cos  d 

tan  (^,  —  *)  =  ,       .  . r-: 

1  +  t  sin  ir  sin  ^ 

or  in  series  [PI.  Trig.  Art  257], 

1  sin  w  cos  d       (i  sin  rV  sin  2  d   .   . 
*  sinl"  2sinl"        ^ 

But  since  llie  second  term  of  the  series  involves  P  and  conse- 
quently e*,  and  this  is  further  multiplied  by  the  small  factor  sin*  ;r, 
tiie  term  is  wholly  inappreciable  even  for  the  moon;  and,  as 
the  first  term  cannot  exceed  25''  in  any  case,  we  shall  obtain  ex- 
treme accuracy  by  the  simple  formula 

a,  —  ^  =  i  ic  cos  a  (120) 

The  value  of  J|  is  found  fix)m  (119),  by  the  same  process  as 
was  used  in  finding  J'  in  (108),  to  be 

A         >.  f  1    .    •   •       Bin  }  (a,  +  d)  1 
J.  =  J  <  1  +  t  sm  IT ^^J—i — i  \ 

I  oosJ(^,  —  ^)j 

or,  on  account  of  the  small  difference  between  ^|  and  d^ 

J^  =  J  (1  +  t  sin  IT  sin  d)  (121) 
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As  Ji  ^9  is  BO  small,  it  may  be  accurately  computed 
logarithms  of  four  decimal  places,  and  it  will  be  oonvenient  to 
substitute  for  i  the  form 


in  which 


i=i  AAxk^ 


A  = 


y  (1  —  e*  sin'  f) 

The  Talue  of  log  A  may  then  be  taken  from  the  following 
table  with  the  argument  f  =  the  geographical  latitude 


f 

log^ 

0° 

7.8244 

10 

7.8245 

20 

7.8246 

80 

7.8248 

40 

7.8250 

50 

7.8258 

60 

7.8255 

70 

7.8257 

80 

7.8258 

90 

7.8259 

We  shall  then  compute  3^  —  d  and  Jj  under  the  following 
forms: 

S^  —  i  zss  An  m  f  cos  d 

4^=2  J  (I  +  A  Bin  7c  sin  f  sin  9) 


}    (122) 


If  the  value  of  tTj^  has  been  found  as  below,  we  may  take 


S^^d 


c'tt,  sin  ^  cos  ^ 


To  find  (he  parallax  in  zmiik  distance  for  the  point  O.-^Let 
ZA  Oj  Fig.  14,  be  the  vertical  line  of  the  observer  at 
A.  The  normal  AO  terminating  in  the  axis  being 
denoted  by  Ny  we  have,  by  (90), 


ir 


a 


l/(l  —  e»  sin«  9) 
But  if  in  (84)  we  write  e*  sin*  ^  for  e*  sin*  f ,  we  have 

p  9=  a  |/(1  —  ^  sin'  f) 

and  this  value  is  sufGiciently  accurate  for  the  compu- 
tation of  the  parallax  in  all  cases.  If  then  we  put 
a  =  1,  we  have 
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f 

If  now  in  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  line  ZO  and 
the  star  S  we  draw  SB  perpendicular  to  OZ^  and  put 

C«  ==  the  zenith  distance  at  0  =  SOZ 
t;  =  the  apparent  zenith  dist.  =  SAZ 

die  triangles  O&B,  ASB  give 

i'cosr^Aeo.C.-.l  I    ^j^^ 

if  sin  C*  =  ^t  sin  Cj  J 

Dividing  these  equations  by  J|,  and  putting 

if  1 

—  =/»        sinir,  =  — . 

they  become 

/j  cos  C*  =  cos  Cj  —  sin  n^ 
/j  sin  C'  =  sin  C» 

firom  which  we  deduce 

/j  sin  (C*  —  Ct)  =  sin  tt^  sin  C^ 

/j  cos  (C*  —  C,)  =  1  —  sin  r^  cos  Cj 

tan  (C  -  C.)  =  ,    """.«'"<^»  (124) 

1  —  Bin  iTj  cos  Cj 

and  in  series, 

^  _  gin^^  ^  ,in«  ,.  sin  2  C,      ^ 

Sin  1 '  2  sm  1"  '^ 


Or,  rigorously, 


sin  (^  =  sin  it^  cos  d 
tan  (f  —  CJ  =  tan  ^  tan  (45«  +  M)  tan  C, 


To  And  n^  we  have 

1 


sin  IT,  = 


}    (126) 


or 


'       /» J,        ^  J  (1  -f  ii  sin  «  sin  ^  sin  ^ 

sin  ir,  tss (127) 

^1  -|-  A  sin  3r  sin  ^  sin  ^)  "^ 
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But  this  very  precise  expression  of  tt^  will  seldom  be  required: 
it  will  generally  suffice  to  take 


sinir 


sin  iTj  = 


IT 

or  jc,  =  —  • 

P 


which  will  be  found  to  give  the  correct  value  of  ttj,  even  for  the 
moon,  within  0''.2  in  every  case.    Where  this  degree  of  accu-    ] 
racy  suffices,  we  may  employ  a  table  containing  the  correction 
for  redi^ciug  t:  to  71^,  computed  by  the  formula 


Aff 


=  x,-ir  =  ir(--.l) 


Table  Aiil.,  Vol.  11.,  gives  this  correction  with  the  arguments  r 
and  the  geographical  latitude  ip.  Taking  the  correction  from 
this  table,  therefore,  we  have 

iTj  =  X  +  Ax  (128) 

M.  To  compute  the  parallax  in  zenith  distance  for  the  point  0  when 
the  apparent  zenith  distance  is  given. 

Multiplying  the  first  equation  of  (123)  by  sin  f',  the  second  by 
cos  Z\  a^d  subtracting,  we  find 

sin  (X  •—  CJ  =  —-sin  C 
or  sin  (^  — -  Cj  =  sin  ir^  sin  ^  .   (129) 

K  we  denote  the  apparent  altitude  by  h'  and  the  altitude 
reduced  to  the  point  0  by  A|,  this  equation  becomes 

sin  (Aj  —  A')  =  sin  v^  cos  A'  (130) 

Example. — In  Latitude  f  =  88®  69',  given  the  moon's  hour 
angle  t  =  341®  1'  36".86,  geocentric  declination  *  =  +  14"*  89^ 
24".54,  and  the  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  ;r  =  68'  87".2,  to 
find  the  apparent  zenith  distance  and  azimuth. 

The  geocentric  zenith  distance  and  azimuth,  computed  from 
these  data  by  Art.  14,  are  C  =  29®  30',  A  =  820®  18',  which  are 
the  values  employed  in  our  example  in  Art.  94.     To  compute 
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by  the  method  of  the  present  article,  we  first  reduce  the  declinar 
tion  to  the  point  0  by  (122),  as  follows :  * 

For  f  =  88«  6V        log  A  7.8250 

K  =  8517''.2        log  n  3.5462 

log  sin  f  9.7987 

a  =  14^  39*  24:'.54        log  cos  J  9.9856 

a^—d=  14  .31        log  (a, — d)  1.1555 

i^  =  14«  39*  38".86 

With  this  value  of  ^^  and  t  =  841^  1'  86''.85,  the  computation 
of  the  zenith  distance  and  azimuth  by  Art  14  gives  for  the 
point  O 

C,  =  29«  2y  47".67  A^  =  320^  17'  45".09 

and  this  value  of  Ai  is  precisely  the  same  as  A'  found  in  Art.  94, 
as  it  should  be,  since  the  azimuth  at  the  point  0  and  at  the 
observer  are  identical. 

We  find  from  Table  XIH.  hx  =  4''.6,  and  hence  ;rj=  58'  37''.2 
-f  4".6  =  58'  41".8;  and  then,  by  (126), 

log  sin  n^  8.23232 
log  COB  C,  9.93971 

d=  6r  6"  log  sin  *    8.17203 

log  tan  <»  8.17208 

log  tan  (45^  +  i  *)  0.00645 

C,  =  29^  2y  47".67  log  tan  C,  9.75258 

r  —  C,  =        29  20  .03  log  tan  (^  —  Cj  7.93111 

:*=  29^59'    7".70 

agreeing  with  the  value  found  in  Art.  94  within  0".09.     If  we 
bad  computed  iti  by  (127),  the  agreement  would  have  been  exact. 

98.  To  find  the  parallax  of  a  star  in  right  ascension  and  declination 
when  its  geocentric  right  ascension  and  declination  are  given. 

The  investigation  of  this  problem  is  similar  to  that  of  Art.  92. 
Let  the  star  be  referred  by  rectangular  co-ordinates  to  three 
planes  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth :  the  first,  the 
plane  of  the  equator ;  the  second,  that  of  the  equinoctial  colure ; 
the  third,  that  of  the  solstitial  colure.  Let  the  axis  of  x  be  the 
straight  line  drawn  through  the  equinoctial  points,  positive 
towards  the  vernal  equinox ;  the  axis  of  y,  the  intersection  of 
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the  plane  of  the  solstitial  colore  and  that  of  the  eqnatoEv  |KiBitive 

towards  that  point  of  the  equator  whose  right  aaeeiisioa  ie  90^  ^ 

the  axis  of  Zy  the  axis  of  the  heavens,  positive  towards  the  north. 

Let 

o  =  tho  Star's  geocentric  ilgbt  ascensioni 

d  =  *  "         declination^ 

J  =  "  "        distance, 

then  the  co-ordinates  of  the  star  are 

X  =s  J  eoe  ^cofl  • 
jf=sij  0€a^siA« 
2r  =  J  sin  ^ 

Again,  let  the  star  be  referred  to  another  system  of  planes 
parallel  to  the  first,  the  origin  being  the  observer.  The  vanish- 
ing circles  of  these  planes  in  the  celestial  sphere  are  stilt  the 
equator,  the  equinoctial  colure,  and  the  solstitial  colure.    Let 

o'  :=s  t^e  star's  observed  right  asceasion, 

if=  an        declmatioii, 

J'  ==  ^'      distance  from  tho  observer, 

where  bf  eisertkd  right  ascension  and  declination  we  now  mean 
the  values  which  diiEer  from  the  geocentric  values  by  the  paral- 
lax depending  on  tlie  position  of  the  observer  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.    The  co-ordiana^es  of  the  star  in  this  system  will  be 

X^  =  J'  cos  ^  cos  tt' 

y'  =z  J'  cos  (f  alskt/  ^ 

sf  =  A'  %\xi  if 
Now,  if 

8  r=  the  stderea)  time  =  tko  right  ascension  of  the  observer's 

meridian  at  tho  instant  of  observation, 
ft  z=z  the  redueed  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation, 
p  =  the  radios  of  the  earth  for  this  latitude, 

then  0,  tp'y  and  p  are  the  polar  co-ordinates  of  the  observer, 
^  entirely  analogous  to  a,  ^,  and  J  of  the  star,  so  that  the  rectan- 
gular co-ordinates  of  the  observer,  taken  in  the  first  system,  are 

a  =r  ^  cos  f'eosS 
h  ^^  P  ees  f '  sin  O 

«  =s  ^  sia  ^' 
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lad  for  tEansfbrmilion  from  ODie  system  to  the  other  we  have 

xf  =^x  —  a,        y'  =  y  —  h        sf  :=zz  —  <?. 

Hence 

J'  cos  If  cos  a'  =  J  COS  ^  COS  o  —  p  COS  f '  COS  6 

J'  COS  If  sin  a'  =  J  COS  ^  sm  •  —  /»  cos  $/  sin  6         )*    (131) 
J'  sin  d'  =  J  sin  ^  —  /»  sin  f' 

or,  dividing  by  J,  and  putting  as  before 

f  COB  If  cos  o'  =  COS  ^  COS  o  —  ^  sin  IT  COS  f'  COS  6 

/cos  d'  sin  o'  =  cos  d  sin  a  —  ^  sin  ^r  cos  /  sin  9         )-   (132) 

/sin  d'  =  sin  ^  —  /»  sin  it  sin  f ' 

From  the  first  two  of  these  equations  we  deduce 

/cos  ^  sin  (a'  —  a)  =  pBinn  cos  f '  sin  (a  —  0)  \       IQQ 

/cos  ^  cos  (a'  —  •)  =  COS  d  —  p  Bin  it  COS  f'  COS  (•  —  ©)   /     ^  ^ 

Multiplying  the  first  of  these  by  sin  J  (a'  —  a),  the  second  by 
C08  J  (a'  —  a),  and  adding  the  products,  we  find,  after  dividing  by 
C08  J  (a'  —  a), 

.        V  %       /»  sin  TT  COS  /  cos  [1  (a'  +  a)  —  61 

/  cos  ^  =  COS  a  —  ^ — ,  ,  V  — ?- — 

cos  i  (tt'  —  o) 

Put 


tan/ cos  i  (a'  —  g) 
^         COS[i  (a'+a)—  ej 

then  we  have,  for  determining  J', 

/sin  ^  =  sin  ^  —  pBinn  sin  / 

/  COS  dt  =  cos  d  —  f»  sin  s  sin  /  eot  jr 

whence  , 

^  •    /v      •x  •        •      ,  sin  (^  —  y) 

f  sm  (If  —  ^)  =  P  sm  It  sm  0' ^^ SjI 

^  /       r  '^         sm  7^ 

^        /v       AN       1  •         •      .cosM  —  y) 

f  COB  CSr  —  ^)  ==  1  —  p  Binir  sm  / ^^ ^ 

^  '^  '^  sin  7^ 

- J^  __  sin  (^  ~  y^) 


(184) 


}    (136) 


(136) 


(137) 
The  equations  (188)  determine,  rigorously,  the  parallax  in  right 
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ascension,  or  a'  —  a ;  (136)  the  parallax  in  declination^  or  i^  —  d; 
and  (137)  determines  J^ 

99.  To  obtain  the  developments  in  series,  put 

p  sin  ir  COB  ^ 


m  = 


COB  ^ 


then  from  (133)  we  have 

tan  (a'  —  o)  =  = —^ ^  (188) 

1  —  m  cos  {a  —  xy) 

whence 

m8in(a~e)       m«sin2(a--e)   .   ^^ 
•-"•-         SiTF + 2  8inr +  *^-       (^^^) 

Putting 

^  siti  r  Bin  </ 
sm  Y 

we  have  fix)m  (186) 

/•/       •N  n  sin  (*  —  r) 

tan(d'-:a)  =  = ^   ^>  ^^   ^  Y140) 

^  "^      1  —  ncoB(*  —  f)  \^^^J 

whence 

^^^n.in(.--r)^n'»in2y-,) 

sm  1''       '  2  sm  1"       *  ^      ^ 

100.  The  quantity  a  —  0  is  the  honr  angle  of  the  star  east  of 
the  meridian.  According  to  the  usual  practice,  we  shall  reckon 
the  hour  angle  towards  the  west,  and  denote  it  by  (,  or  put 

t  =  e  —a 

and  then  we  shall  write  (188)  and  (140)  as  follows : 

m  sin  t 


tan  (a  —  o')  = 


1  —  m  cos  t 


tan(a->0  =  ,   nsin(r~a) 
^  ^       1  —  n  cos  (r  —  *) 


The  rigorous  computation  will  be  conveniently  performed  by 
the  following  formulae: 


Bin  ^  =  fit  COS  f  = 
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^  sin  ir  COB  $/  COB  t 


COB  S 

tan  (•  —  aO  =  tan  ^  tan  (45^  +  }  *)  tan  f 

tan  c/  COB  }  fa  —  a') 
tanr  = =-^^ ^  \    (I4a\ 

^  COB  P  +  J  (•  —  •')]  ^ 

.     -vf  ,         >x       /»  sin  jr  Bin  /  cob  (y  —  d) 

Bin  y 
tan  (a  —  aO  =  tan  ^  tan  (45^  +  1  ^)  tan  (y  —  ^) 

101.  Except  for  the  moon,  the  first  terms  of  the  series  (139) 
and  (141)  will  suffice,  and  we  may  use  the  following  approxi- 
mations: 

,       pic  COB  /  sin  t 

a  —  o  = i 

cos  d 
tan «/  I 

^      /»«  sin  /  sin  (y*  —  ^ 

Bin/' 

If  the  star  is  on  the  meridian,  we  have  t  =  Oj  and  hence 
f  =  y',  and 

d  —  ^  =  /twr  sin  ($/  —  ^ 

Since  in  the  meridian  we  have  ^  =  ^  —  i,  it  is  easily  seen 
that  C'  —  C  foui^d  ty  (108)  and  8' —  8  found  by  (140)  will  then 
be  numerically  equal,  or  the  parallax  in  zenith  distance  is  numeri- 
cally equal  to  the  paraUax  in  declination  lohen  the  star  is  on  the  vieri- 

102.  To  find  theparaUax  of  a  star  in  right  ascension  and  declination^ 
when  its  observed  right  ascension  and  declination  are  given. 

Multiplj-ing  the  first  equation  of  (132)  by  sin  a',  the  second 
by  cos  a',  and  subtracting  one  product  from  the  other,  we  find 

.    ,           ^       o  sinir  COB  0'  sin  (0  —  a') 
sm  (a  —  O  =  ' ^ ^ 

COB  d 

In  like  manner,  from  (135)  we  deduce 
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sin  X 

We  have  here  ©  —  a'  equal  to  the  apparent  or  observed  hour 
angle ;  and  hence,  putting 

the  computation  may  be  made  under  the  following  form : 

,    ,  ^      ^  un  r  cos  0'  sin  f ' 

sin  (•  —  «*)  c=  ^  ■      '     .   ' '' 
^  ^  cos  a 

^         cos  [t' -  J  (•  -  a')]  (  ^ 

•    /*       tfs       p^^^  sin  /  sin  (r  —  O 
sin  (^  —  o  )  =  i- ^^ ^a 1 

sm;^ 

In  the  first  computation  of  a  —  a'  we  employ  J'  for  3.  The 
value  of  a  —  a'  thus  found  is  sufficiently  exact  for  the  compu- 
tation of  Y  and  3  —  3'.  With  the  computed  value  of  J  —  J'  we 
then  find  3  and  correct  the  computation  of  a  —  a'. 

Example. — Suppose  that  on  a  certain  day  at  the  Qreenwich 
Observatory  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  moon 
were  observed  to  be 

^  =  15*^  5(K  27" M 
when  the  sidereal  time  was 

e  =  11*  17"  0'.02 
and  the  moon's  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  was 

«  «  66'  67"^ 
Required  the  geocentric  right  ascension  and  declination. 

Wo  have  for  Greenwich  f  =  61  *»  28'  88".2,  and  hence  (Table  III.^ 
^  —  /  =  11'  13".6,  /  =  51*  17'  24".6,  log  p  =  9.9991134.  The  com- 
putation by  (144)  is  then  as  follows : 
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a'  (in  are)  = 

e 


<« 


logSM  [f  —  }(•  — 

log  008  (  (a  —  a') 
log  Un  ^ 

logUn/ 

r  = 

log  p  Bin  ir 
log  tin  f 

logiimCy-O 
log  ooMC  y 

log  till  (^  —  <r) 

if  —  <r  = 


n6«20'    6".64 
169   16    0  .80 

68   64  (8  .76 

14  66  .8 
68   89  68 

o')]  0.227819 
9.999996 
0.096188 

0.828448 

=    64«86'68'' 
»    48  46  aO 

8.218877 
9.892275 
9.876181 
0.044168 

8.080986 

=    4-  86'  66''.24 
=  16«  27' 22^.90 


log  p  sin  IT 

log  008  f  ' 

log8inl' 
0) 

log  008  <r 

App.log9in(o— a') 
Approz.  a  —  o'  = 

(1)        . 

log  008  ^ 

log  Bin  (a  —  o') 


8.218877 
9.796142 

9.907489 

7.922006 
^988186 

7.988828 
29*  61".6 
7.922008 

9.981886 

7.940178 
29'  67".28 


o  =116«60'  v*,n 
=r  7*4»<'30».261 


lOS.  For  all  bodies  except  the  moon,  the  second  computatton 
will  never  affect  the  result  in  a  senaible  degree,  and  we  may  use 
the  following  approidmations : 


tan;'  = 


p-K  COS  ^  sin  t 

cos  ^ 
tan  iff 

cosf 

fm  sin  fp'  sin  {y  —  ^ 

sin;' 


(145) 


For  the  snn,  planets,  and  comets,  it  is  frequently  more  conve- 
nient to  use  the  geocentric  distance  of  the  body  instead  of  the 
parallax,  or,  at  least,  to  dednce  the  parallax  from  the  distance, 
the  latter  being  given.  This  distance  is  always  expressed  in 
parts  of  the  sun's  mean  distance  as  unity.    If  we  put 

iTq  =  the  sun's  mean  equatorial  horisontal  parallax, 
Jq  =  the  sun's  mean  distance  from  the  earth, 

we  have,  whatever  unit  is  employed  in  expressing  J,  A^  and  a, 


a 
Bin  ir  =  — 

A 


a 

sm  »„  =  — 

J 
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whence 

sin  ir  =  --?  sin  ir. 

and  when  we  take  J^  =  1, 

.  Sin    IT.  XW  ^m   d#k<v 

sin  n  = 2.        or  x=  -i  (146) 

J  J 

According  to  Enckb's  determination 

7c^=  8''.67116        log  ir„  =  0.98804 

Example. — ^Donati's  comet  was  observed  by  Mr.  James  Fer- 
guson at  Washington,  1858  Oct  18,  6*  26*  2r.l  mean  time, 
and  its  observed  right  ascension  and  declination  when  corrected 
for  refraction  were 

a'  =  286<>  48'   0".5 
^^  =  —  T*^  86'  52".8 

The  logarithm  of  the  comet's  distance  from  the  earth  was  log  J 
=  9.7444.    Required  the  geocentric  place. 

We  have  for  Washington  f  =  88®  68'  89".8,  whence,  by  Table 
m.,  log/>  coft  f '  =  9.8917,  log />  sin  f '  =  9.7956.  Converting  the 
mean  into  sidereal  time  (Art.  60),  we  find  0  =  19*  66*  16*.98. 
Hence,  by  (145)  and  (146), 


e  —  298»  49'.2 
a'  — 236  48.0 

log  tan  / 

log  C08  f 

9.9088 
9.6718 

f  =    62     1.2 
log  ff,             0.9880 
log  J              9.7444 

log  tan  y 

r 
r  — 

0.2325 
=  69»  89'.2 
y=67   16.1 

log  K              1.1886 

log  />7r  cos  f/  1.Q808  log  pK  sin  /        0.9841 

log  sin  f         9.9460  logsinCr  — ^)  9.9649 

log  soc  ^'        0.0088  log  cosec  y          0.0640 

log  (a  — a')  1.0801  log  (a  — a')         1.0180 

a  —  a'  =  +  10".7  a  —  a'  =  +  10".8 

Hence,  for  the  geocentric  place  of  the  comet^ 

•  =  286^  48'  11".2  a  =  —  7^  86'  42".6 

104.  Parallax  in  latitude  and  longitude. — ^Formulfle  similar  to  the 
above  obtain  for  the  parallax  in  latitude  and  longitude.    We 
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have  only  to  substitute  for  0  and  y '  (which  are  the  right  ascension 
and  declination  of  the  geocentric  zenith)  the  corresponding 
longitude  and  latitude  of  the  geocentric  zenith  (which  will  be 
found  by  Art  28),  and  put  X  and  fi  in  the  place  of  a  and  8.  Thus, 
if  I  and  6  are  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  geocentric  zenith, 
the  equations  (148)  give  for  all  objects  except  the  moon. 

, /wr  cos  b  sin  (/  —  X) 

cos  fi 

tan  b 

tanr  = -^  >    (147) 

cos  (I  —  X)  i    \      J 

^       ^  _pnB\nb  sin  (y  —  fl) 

sin  y 

In  the  same  manner,  the  equations  (181)  may  be  made  to 
express  the  general  relations  between  the  geocentric  and  the 
apparent  longitude  and  latitude,  and  for  the  moon  we  can 
employ  (142),  observing  to  substitute  respectively 

for   a,        a',         d,  If  J  ©,  fp' 

the  quantities  i,       X'^        fi,        fi^,        I,  b 

In  all  the  formulre,  when  we  choose  to  neglect  the  compression 
of  the  earthy  we  have  only  to  put  f'  =  f '  and  />  =  1. 

REFRACTION. 

105.  General  laws  of  refraction, — The  path  of  a  ray  of  light  is  a 

straight  line  so  long  as  the  ray  is  passing  through  a  medium  of 

uniform  density,  or  through  a  vacuum..   But  when  a  ray  passes 

obliquely  from  one  medium  into  another  of  difterent  density,  it 

is  bent  or  refracted.   The  ray  before  it  enters  the  second  medium 

is  called  the  incident  ray ;  after  it  enters  the  second  medium  it  is 

called  the  refracted  ray;  and  the  difference  between  the  directions 

of  the  incident  and  refracted  rays  is  called  the  refraction. 

If  a  normal  is  drawn  to  the  surface  of  the  refracting  medium 
at  the  point  where  the  incident  ray  meets  it,  the  angle  which  the 
incident  ray  makes  with  this  normal  is  called  the  angle  of  inci- 
dmce^  the  angle  which  the  refracted  ray  makes  with  the  normal 
is  the  angle  of  refraction^  and  the  refraction  is  the  difference  of 
these  two  angles. 
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Thufl,  if  SAj  Fig.  ISy  is  an  incident  ray  upon  the  surface  BB* 

of  a  refracting  medium^  AC  the  reficacted 
ray,  MN  the  normal  to  the  soifase  at  A^ 
SAM  is  the  angle  of  incidenee,  CAN  is  Urn 
angle  of  refraction ;  and  if  CA  be  prodneed 
backwards  in  the  direction  AS\  SAS'  ia  tba 
refraction.  An  observer  whose  eye  is  at 
any  point  of  the  line  AC  will  receive  the 
ray  as  if  it  had  come  directly  to  his  eye 
without  refraction  in  the  direction  S'AC^ 
which  is  therefore  called  the  apparent 
direction  of  the  ray, 

Now,  it  is  shown  in  Optics  that  this  refraction  takes  place 
according  to  the  following  general  laws : 

Ist.  When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  a  surface  (of  any  form) 
which  separates  two  media  of  different  densities,  the  plane  which 
contains  the  incident  ray  and  the  normal  drawn  to  the  suiftce 
at  the  point  of  incidence  contains  the  refracted  ray  also. 

2d.  When  the  ray  passes  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium,  it 
is  in  general  refracted  towards  the  normal,  so  that  the  angle  of 
refraction  is  less  than  the  angle  of  incidence ;  and  when  the  ray 
passes  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium,  it  is  refracted  yi*om  the 
normal,  so  that  the  angle  of  refraction  is  greater  than  the  angle 
of  incidence. 

3d.  Whatever  may  be  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  sine  of  this 
angle  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  sine  of  the  corresponding 
angle  of  refraction,  so  long  as  the  densities  of  the  two  media  are 
constant.  If  a  ray  passes  out  of  a  vacuum  into  a  given  medium, 
the  number  expressing  this  constant  ratio  is  called  the  index  of 
refraction  for  that  medium.  This  index  is  always  an  improper 
fraction,  being  equal  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  divided 
by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction. 

4th.  When  the  ray  passes  from  one  medium  into  anoth^,  the 
sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  are  reciprocally 
proportional  to  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the  two  media. 

106.  Astronomical  refraction. — ^The  rays  of  light  from  a  star  in 
coming  to  the  observer  must  pass  through  the  atmosphepe  which 
surrounds  the  earth.  If  the  space  between  the  star  and  the 
upper  limit  of  the  atmosphere  be  regarded  as  a  vacuum,  or  as 
filled  with  a  medium  which  exerts  no  sensible  effeet  upon  tha 
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direetkm  of  a  ruy  of  light,  the  path  of  the  ray  will  be  at  first  a 
•trmight  line;  but  upon  entering  the  atmosphere  its  direction 
will  be  changed.  According  to  the  second  law  above  stated,  the 
Bflfir  medium  being  the  denser,  the  ray  will  be  bent  towards  th<» 
Mirmal^  which  in  this  case  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
euth  to  the  surface  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  point  of  incidence. 
The  atnioBphere^  however,  is  not  of  uniform  density,  but  is 
most  dense  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  gradually  decreases 
itt  density  to  its  upper  limit,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  such 
extreme  tenuity  that  its  first  effect  upon  a  ray  of  light  may  be 
considered  as  infinitesimal.  The  ray  is  therefore  contmuaUy  pass- 
ing firom  a  rarer  into  a  denser  medium,  and  hence  its  direction 
is  continually  changed,  so  that  its  path  becomes  a  curve  which 
is  concave  towards  the  earth. 

The  last  direction  of  the  ray,  or  that  which  it  has  when  it 
fWK^es  the  eye,  is  that  of  a  tangent  to  its  curved  path  at  this 
point;  and  the  difference  of  the  direction  of  the  ray  before  en- 
tering the  atmosphere  and  this  last  direction  is  called  the  astro- 
nomieal  refractioHy  or  simply  the  refraction. 

Thus,  Fig.  16,  the  ray  Se.  from  a  star,  entering  the  atmosphere 
st   ^  is  bent   into  the   curve  ecA 
vhich  reaches  the  observer  at  A  in 
the   direction    of  the  tangent  S'A 
drawn  to  the  curve  at  A.     If  CAZ 
is  the  vertical  line  of  the  observer, 
or  ncHinal  at  Ay  by  the  first  law  of 
the    preceding   article,   the    vertical 
plane   of  the   observer  which   eou- 
tmina  the    tangent   AS'   must   also 
coiitun    the    whole    curve  Ae    and 
the  incident  ray  Se.    Hence  refrac- 
tion increases  the  apparent  altitude 
of  a  star,  but  does  not  affect  its  azi- 
muth. 

Tlie  angle  S'AZ  is  the  apparent  ze- 
nith distance  of  the  star.     The  true  zenith  distance*  is  strictly  the 
ai^e  which  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  star  to  the  point  A 


Fig.  10. 


*  By  trwe  senitli  distsiratt  we  lier«  (and  so  long  as  we  are  eoBBideriog  011I7  the 
citct  %{  refiraetieft)  mean  tiUU  vkieh  diflera  from  Uie  »ppareai  leftitJi  dietaaoe  onlj 
^  the  refraolion. 
Vol.  L— » 
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makes  with  the  vertical  line.  Such  a  line  would  not  coincide 
with  the  ray  Se;  but  in  consequence  of  the  small  amount  of  the 
refraction,  if  the  line  Se  be  produced  it  vnW  meet  the  vertical 
line  AZ  at  a  point  so  little  elevated  above  A  that  the  angle 
which  this  produced  line  will  make  with  the  vertical  will  differ 
very  little  from  the  true  zenith  distance.  Thus,  if  the  produced 
line  Se  be  supposed  to  meet  the  vertical  iu  6',  the  difference 
between  the  zenith  distances  measured  at  b'  and  at  A  is  the 
parallax  of  the  star  for  the  height  Ab'j  and  this  difference  can  be 
appreciable  only  in  the  case  of  the  moon.  It  is  therefore  asnal 
to  assume  Se  as  identical  with  the  ray  that  would  come  to  the 
observer  directly  from  the  star  if  there  were  no  atmosphere. 

The  only  case  in  which  the  error  of  this  assumption  is  appre- 
ciable will  be  considered  in  the  Chapter  on  Eclipses. 

107.  Tables  of  Befraciion, — For  the  convenience  of  the  reader 
who  may  wish  to  avail  himself  of  the  refraction  tables  without 
regard  to  the  theory  by  which  they  are  computed,  I  shall  first 
explain  the  arrangement  and  use  of  those  which  are  given  at 
the  end  of  this  work. 

Since  the  amount  of  the  refraction  depends  upon  the  density 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  this  density  varies  with  the  pressure  and 
the  temperature,  which  are  indicated  by  the  barometer  and  the 
thermometer,  the  tables  give  the  refraction  for  a  mean  state  of 
the  atmosphere ;  and  when  the  true  refraction  is  required,  supple- 
mentary tables  are  employed  which  give  the  correction  of  the 
mean  refraction  depending  upon  the  observed  height  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer. 

Table  I.  gives  the  refraction  when  the  barometer  stands  at 
SO  inches  and  the  thermometer  (Fahrenheit's)  at  50®.  If  we 
put 

r  =  the  refraction, 
z  =  the  apparent  zenith  distance, 
C  =:  the  true  zenith  distance, 
then 

Z  =  z  +  r 

Where  great  accuracy  is  not  required,  it  suffices  to  take  r 
directly  from  Table  I.  and  to  add  it  to  z.  (The  resulting  ^  is 
that  zenith  distance  which  we  have  heretofore  denoted  by  ^'  in 
the  discussion  of  parallax.)  The  argument  of  this  table  is  the 
apparent  zenith  distance  z. 
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Table  EL  is  Bsssel's  Refraction  Table,'*'  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  reliable  of  all  the  tables  heretofore  con- 
structed. In  Column  A  of  this  table  the  refraction  is  regarded 
as  a  fnuetion  of  the  apparent  zenith  distance  z^  and  the  adopted 
form  of  this  function  is 

r=  afi^r^  tan  z 

in  which  a  varies  slowly  with  the  zenith  distance,  and  its  loga- 
rithm is  therefore  readil}'  taken  from  the  table  with  the  argu- 
ment z.  The  exponents  A  and  X  differ  sensibly  from  unity  only 
for  great  zenith  distances,  and  also  vary  slowly ;  their  values  are 
therefore  readily  found  from  the  table. 

The  lactor  fi  depends  upon  the  barometer.  The  actual  pres- 
sure indicated  by  the  barometer  depends  not  only  upon  the 
height  of  the  column,  but  also  upon  its  temperature.  It  is, 
therefore,  put  under  the  form 

and  log  S  and  log  7^  are  given  in  the  supplementary  tables  with 
the  arguments  "height  of  the  barometer,**  and  "height  of  the 
attached  thermometer,"  respectively ;  so  that  we  have 

log  fi  =  \ogB+  log  T 

Finally,  log  y  is  given  directly  in  the  supplementary  table  with 
the  argument  "external  thermometer."  This  thermometer  must 
l>e  so  exposed  as  to  indicate  truly  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  the  place  of  observation. 

In  Column  B  of  the  table  the  refraction  is  regarded  as  a 
function  of  the  true  zenith  distance  f  expressed  under  the  form 

r  =  o'y9^>^'tan  C 

and  log  a\  A\  and  X*  are  given  in  the  table  with  the  argument  ^ ; 
^  and  Y  being  found  as  before. 

Column  A  will  be  used  when  z  is  given  to  find  ^ ;  and  Column 
B,  when  f  is  given  to  find  z. 

Column  C  is  intended  for  the  computation  of  differential  re- 
fraction, or  the  difference  of  refraction  corresponding  to  small 


*  From  his  AMtranomucke  UnUrtuekungen^  VoL  I. 
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dift*erenceB  of  z^iith  diBtance,  and  will  be  explained  hereafter 
(Miorometric  Observations,  Vol.  11.). 

These  tables  extend  only  to  85®  of  senith  distance,  beyond 
which  no  refraeticm  table  can  be  relied  npon.  There  occur  at 
times  anomalous  deviations  of  the  refraction  from  the  tabular 
value  at  all  zenith  distances;  and  these  are  most  sensible  at 
great  zenith  distances.  Fortunately,  almost  all  valuable  astrono- 
mical observations  can  be  made  at  zenith  distances  less  than 
85^,  and  indeed  less  than  80^ ;  and  within  this  last  limit  wn 
are  justified  by  experience  in  placing  the  greatest  reliance  in 
Bessel*s  Table.  In  an  extreme  case,  where  an  observation  ia 
made  within  5°  of  the  horizon,  we  can  compute  an  approximate 
value  of  the  refraction  by  the  aid  of  the  following  supplement- 
ary table,  which  is  based  upon  actual  observations  made  bj 
Argblakinbr.* 


App.  len. 
dbtance. 

logKelhwt. 

A 

X 

85<»   C 

2.76687 

1.0127 

1.1229 

80 

2.80580 

1.0147 

1.1408 

86     0 

2.84444 

1.0172 

1.1624 

80 

2.88555 

1.0204 

1.1888 

87     0 

2.93174 

1.0244 

1.22KV 

80 

2.98269 

1.0298 

1.2624 

88     0 

8.08686 

1.0868 

1.8141 

80 

8.09728 

1.0465 

1.8797 

89     0 

8.16572 

1.0598 

1.4653 

80 

1    

8.24142 

1 

1.0780 

1.5789 

If  we  call  R  the  refraction  whose  logarithm  is  given  in  this 
table,  the  refraction  for  a  given  state  of  the  air  will  be  found  by 
the  formula 

Example  1. — Given  the  apparent  zenith  distance  z  =  78** 
30'  0",  Barom.  29.770  inches,  Attached  Thenn.  —  0^.4  F.,  Ex- 
temal  Therm.  —  2°.0  F. 

We  find  fipom  Table  II.,,  Col  A,  for  78^  80', 


log  a  =  1.74981 


A  =  1.0032 


I  =  1.0628 


and  from  the  tables  for  barometer  and  thermometer, 


*IUHte 
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logB  =  +  0.00253  log  r  =  +  0.04545 

log  r=  +  0.00127 

log  ^  sr=  -I-  0.00380 
Hence  the  refraction  is  computed  as  follows : 

log  •  ==:      1.74981 

A\ogfi=z  log  i?-*  ==  +  0.00881 

i  log  r  :=  log  r^  =  +  0.04694 

log  tan  zr  =       0.69154 

r  »  810''.53  =  5' 10^^.53    logr=      2.49210 

Tlie  true  zenith  distance  is,  therefore,  78°  30'  0"  +  5'  10".58  = 
78<*  35'  10".53. 

Example  2. — Given  the  true  zenith  distance  f  =  78®  85' 
10".53,  Barom.  29.770  inches,  Attached  Therm.  —  0°.4  F., 
External  Tlierm.  —  2^.0  F. 

We  find  from  Table  n.,  Col.  B,  for  78*>  35'  10", 

log  a'  =  1.74680  A'  =  0.9967  ;i'  =  1.0261 

and  from  the  tables  for  barometer  and  thermometer,  as  before, 

log  ^  =  +  0.00253  log  r  =  +  0.04545 

log  r=  +  0.00127 

log  ^  =  +  0.00380 
The  refraction  is  then  computed  as  follows : 

log  a'  =      1.74680 

A'  log  fi=z\ogP^'=  +  0.00879 

;i'  log  r  =  log  r^'  =  +  0.04663 

log  tan  :  = 0.69489 

r  =  310".53"  =  5'  10".53  log  r  =       219"^' 

and  the  apparent  zenith  distance  is  therefore  78°  30'. 

Example  3. — Given  z  =  87°  30',  barometer  and  thermometer 
as  in  the  preceding  examples. 

By  the  supplementary  table  above  given, 

log  B  =       2.98269 

A  =  1.0298     log  i^  =  +  0.00380        log  /9^  =  +  0.00391 

i  =  1.2624     logr  =  +  0.04545       log  r^  =  +  0.05738 

f=     18'26".6       logr    =       3.04398 
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It  is  important  in  all  cases  where  great  precision  is  required 
that  the  barometer  and  thermometer  be  carefully  verified,  to  see 
that  they  give  true  indications.  The  zero  points  of  thermo- 
meters are  liable  to  change  after  a  certain  time,  and  inequalities 
in  the  bore  of  the  tube  are  not  uncommon.  A  special  investi- 
gation of  every  thermometer  is,  therefore,  necessary  before  it  is 
applied  in  any  delicate  research.  If  the  capillarity  of  the  baro- 
meter has  not  been  allowed  for  in  adjusting  the  scale,  it  must  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  obser\'er  in  each  reading. 

We  may  obtain  the  true  refraction  for  any  state  of  the  air 
within  1"  or  2",  very  expeditiously^  by  taking  the  mean  refrac- 
tion from  Table  I.  and  correcting  it  by  Table  XL  V.  A,  and  Table 
XIV.  B.  The  mode  of  using  this  table  is  obvious  from  its 
arrangement.    Thus,  In  Example  1  we  find 

from  Table    I.,  Mean  refr.  =   4'  88".9 

"  XIV.  A,  for  Barom.  29.77,  Corr.  =  —    2  . 
"XIVB,  "    Therm, —  2^    «      =  +  82  . 

True  rofr.  =  6'    9". 

which  agrees  with  Bbssbl's  value  within  1".5.  For  greater 
accuracy,  the  height  of  the  barometer  should  be  reduced  to  the 
temperature  32^  F.,  which  is  the  standard  assumed  in  these 
tables.  •  The  corrected  height  of  the  barometer  in  this  example 
is  29.85,  and  the  corresponding  correction  of  the  refraction 
would  then  be  —  1";  consequently  the  true  refraction  would  be 
5'  10",  which  is  only  0".5  in  error. 

These  tables  furnish  good  approximations  even  at  great 
zenith  distances.  Thus,  we  find  by  them,  in  Example  3,  r  = 
18'  24". 

108.  Investigation  of  the  refraction  formula. — ^In  this 
investigation  we  may,  without  sensible  error,  consider  the  earth 
as  a  sphere,  and  the  atmosphere  as  composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  concentric  spherical  strata,  whose  common  centre  is 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  each  of  which  is  of  uniform  density,  and 
within  which  the  path  of  a  ray  of  light  is  a  straight  line.  Let  C, 
Fig.  16,  be  the  centre  of  the  earth,  A  a  point  of  observation  on 
the  surface;  CAZ  the  vertical  line ;  Aa\  a'b\  b'c\  &c.  the  vertical 
thicknesses  of  the  concentric  strata;  Se  a  ray  of  light  from  a  star 
S,  meeting  the  atmosphere  at  the  point  «,  and  successively  re- 
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fracted  in  the  directions  edy  dcj  &c.  to  the  point  A.  The  last 
direction  of  the  ray  is  oA,  which,  when  the  number  of  strata  is 
supposed  to  be  infinite,  becomes  a  tangent  to  the  curve  ecA  at  Ay 
and  consequently  AaS'  is  tlie  apparent  direction  of  the  star.  Let 
the  normals  O,  G/,  &c.  be  drawn  to  the  successive  strata.  The 
angle  Sef  is  the  first  angle  of  incidence,  the  angle  Ced  the  first 
angle  of  refraction.  At  any  intermediate  point  between  e  and  Ay 
as  Cy  we  have  Ccdy  the  supplement  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  and 
Chby  the  angle  of  refraction. 
If  now  for  any  point,  as  c,  in  the  path  of  the  ray,  we  put 

t  =  the  angle  of  incidence, 
/  =  the  angle  of  refraction, 

PL  =  the  index  of  refraction  for  the  stratum  above  c, 
/i'  =  "  «  "        below  Cy 

then,  Art  105, 

^^f^  (148) 

Bin/      fi  ^      ^ 

If  we  put 

q  =  the  normal  Cc  to  the  upper  of  the  two  strata, 
^=  *'        Cb    «        lower        "  « 

f  =.the  angle  of  incidence  in  the  lower  stratum, 
=  ISQo  __  cbc, 

the  rectilinear  triangle  Cbc  gives 

sin  i'      a 


sin  /       ^ 

which,  with  the  above  proportion,  gives 

q  fi  sin  I  =  q*//  sin  i' 

an  equation  which  shows  that  the  product  of  the  normal  to  any 
stratum  by  its  index  of  refraction  and  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  the  same  for  any  two  consecutive  strata ;  that  is,  it 
is  a  constant  product  for  all  the  strata.     If  then  we  put 

z  =  the  apparent  zenith  distance, 

a  =  the  normal  at  the  observer,  or  radius  of  the  earth, 

p[^=  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  air  at  the  observer, 

we  have,  since  z  is  the  angle  of  incidence  at  the  observer, 

qfi  sin  i  =  afi^  sin  z  (149) 
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in  which  the  second  member  is  constant  for  the  same  ralaes  of 
z  and  fi^ 
Now,  we  have  from  (148) 

tan  J  (» -/)  =  ^ij-ll^  taa  J  (•  +/) 

But  i  — /  is  the  refraction  of  the  ray  in  passing  from  one  stratum 
into  the  next ;  and  supposing,  as  we  do,  that  the  densities  of  the 
strata  vary  by  infinitesimal  increments,  i  — /is  the  differential  of 
the  refraction ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  write  \  dr  for  tan  ^  (i  — f) 
and  d/i  for  /i'  —/i;  consequently,  also,  2/i  for  fit'  +  fiy  and  tan  i  for 
tan  i  {i+f):  hence  we  have 

<!r=^tani  (150) 

which  is  the  differential  equation  of  the  refraction. 

But,  as  both  /i  and  i  are  variable,  we  cannot  integrate  this 
equation  unless  we  can  express  t  as  a  function  of  /ju  This 
we  could  do  by  means  of  (149)  if  the  relation  between  q  and 
ft  were  given,  that  is,  if  the  law  of  the  decrease  of  density  of  the 
air  for  increasing  heights  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  were 
known.  This,  however,  is  unknown,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
make  an  hypothesis  respecting  this  law,  and  ultimately  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  hj-pothesis  by  comparing  the  refractions  com- 
puted by  the  resulting  formula  with  those  obtained  by  direct 
observation.  I  shall  first  consider  the  hypothesis  of  Bouguer, 
both  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  the  resulting  formula  and 
of  its  historical  interest.* 

109.  First  hypothesis. — ^Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  law  of  de- 
crease of  density  is  such  that  some  constant  power  of  the  refrac- 
tion index  /x  is  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  normal  ;,  an 
hj-pothesis  expressed  by  the  equation 

*  I  shall  consider  but  two  hypotheses :  (he  first,  because  it  leads  to  the  simple 
formula  of  Bradley,  which,  though '  imperfect,  is  often  uteful  as  an  approximate 
expression  of  the  refraction;  the  second,  because  the  tables  formed  from  it  bj 
Bbssel  haTC  thus  far  appeared  to  be  the  most  correct  and  in  greatest  accordance  with 
observation,  although  on  theoretical  grounds  CTen  the  hypothesis  of  Bessil  is  open 
to  objection.  For  a  review  of  the  labors  of  astronomers  and  physicists  upon  this 
difficult  subject,  fVom  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  see  IHt  Astron&wntche  Siruklm' 
hrechung  in  ihrer  histaruchen  Entwickelung  darguteUt,  von  Dk.  C.  Bevhes.  Leipsig, 
1861. 
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(151) 


which  with  (149)  gives 

Bini=/^yBinr  (152) 

or,  logirithmicall  J, 


\ogmni  =  n\ogpL^  logl?^ j 


where  the  last  term  is  constant.    By  differentiation,  therefore, 


di  d/i 

=  n  — 


tan  I  M 

which  with  (150)  gives 

di 

dr  =  -^ 

n 


aody  integrating, 


r  =  -i+(7 
n 


To  determine  the  constant  Q  the  integral  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  upper  limit  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  surfi^ice  of  the  earth. 
At  the  upper  limit  r  =  0 ;  and  if  we  put  i>  =  the  value  of  i  at  that 
limits  we  have 


0  =  —  +  C 
n 


At  the  lower  limit  the  value  of  r  is  the  whole  atmospheric 
refraction,  and  i  =  z:  hence 


r  =  -  +C 
n 

Elimiiiating  the  constant,  we  have 

r  =  i^  (153) 

To  find  I?,  we  have,  by  putting  //  =  1  in  (152),  since  the  density 
of  the  air  at  the  upper  limit  is  to  be  taken  as  zero, 

sin  ^  =  ?i?i  (154) 

Uaving  then  found  fi^  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  suitably 


n         /c* —  1 
tan  —  r  =  — tan 
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determined  w,  we  find  i>  by  (154),  and  then  r  by  (158).  The  two 
equations  may  be  expressed  in  a  single  formula  thus : 

which  is  known  as  Simpson's  formula,  but  is  in  fieict  equiyalent 
to  the  formula  first  given  by  Bouguer  in  1729  in  a  memoir  on 
refraction  which  gained  the  prize  of  the  French  Academy. 
From  (154)  we  find 

sin  2:  —  sini> /i*  —  1 

sin  2:  -f  sin  d       AS>*  +  1 
whence 

tan  iiz  —  ^)  =  ^°'*"~^  tan  i  (z  +  6) 

A«o*  +  1 

and,  reducing  by  (153), 

AS>*+1        \         2    /  ^      ^ 

which  is  equivalent  to  Bradley's  formula.  If  we  are  content  to 
represent  the  refraction  approximately  by  our  formula,  we  can 
write  this  in  the  form 

r  =  g  tan  (^r  -—  /r) 

and  we  shall  find,  with  Bradley,  that  for  a  mean  state  of  the  air 
corresponding  to  the  barometer  29.6  and  thermometer  50**  Fahr. 
we  can  express  the  observed  refractions,  very  nearly,  by  taking 

^  =  57".036,       /=8. 

110.  But,  as  we  wish  our  formula  to  represent,  if  possible,  the 
actual  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  let  us  endeavor  to  test  the 
hypothesis  upon  which  it  rests.  In  order  to  correspond  with  the 
real  state  of  nature,  it  is  necessary  thai  the  constitution  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ivhich  the  hypothesis  involves  should  not  only  agree  with  the 
observed  refraction^  but  also  iciih  the  height  of  the  barometer^  and  with 
the  observed  diminution  of  heat  as  the  altitude  of  the  observer  above  the 
eariKs  surface  increases. 

The  discussion  of  the  formula  will  be  more  simple  if  we  sub- 
stitute the  density  of  the  air  in  the  place  of  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion.    Put 

d^  =  the  density  of  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
d  =  the  density  of  the  air  at  any  point  above  the  surfiice. 
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The  relation  between  d  and  fij  according  to  Optics,  is  expressed  by 

M«  —  1  =  \kd  (167) 

in  which  4  A:  is  a  constant  determined  by  experiment.    Accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  Biot, 

U  =  0.000688768 

Since  k  is  so  small  that  its  square  will  be  inappreciable,  we  may 
take 

;i  =  (1  +  4*i>i  =  \  +  2kd  (168) 

and,  consequently, 

Ai,  =  l  +  2H 

and  (156)  becomes,  still  neglecting  A?, 


tan  —  r  =  nAA.  tan 
2  • 


(.-|r)  (169) 


If  we  denote  the  horizontal  refraction,  or  that  for  z  =  90°,  by  r^ 
this  formula  gives 

tan  —  r»  =  nkd^  cot  —  r» 
2    •  •         2 


n 
or 


tan  --  r„  =  \/nki\ 


n 
and,  puttmg  the  small  arc  —  r^  for  its  tangent, 


■•  -  V^- 


(160) 


We  can  find  i^  from  the  observed  state  of  the  barometer  and 
thermometer  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  that  in  order  to  com- 
pute the  horizontal  refraction  by  this  formula,  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  it  with  the  observed  horizontal  refraction,  we  have 
only  to  determine  the  value  of  w. 
Let 

X  =  the  height  of  any  assumed  point  in  the  atmosphere  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth, 
#7.  p,  g  z=z  the  density  and  pressure  of  the  air,  and  the  force  of  grav- 
ity, respectively,  at  that  point, 
\,  i>o*  99  =  ^^^  same  quantities  at  the  earth's  surface. 
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At  an  elevation  greater  than  x  by  an  infinitesimal  distance  dx^ 
the  pressure  "p  is  diminished  by  dp.  The  weight  of  a  column  of 
air  whose  height  is  dx^  density  i^  and  gravity  g^  is  expressed  by 
gidx^  and  this  is  equal  to  the  decrement  of  the  pressure:  hence 
the  equation 

rf|)  =  —  gMx 

By  the  law  of  gravity,  we  have 


a* 


and  hence 

dx 


dp  =  ^  gjiH 


Now,  in  the  hj'pothesis  under  consideration,  we  have 


2 


or,  neglecting  the  square  of  A, 

a 


which  gives 


=  1  —  2  (»  +  1)  *  (^^  —  f) 


Hence 

Integrating, 

p  =  gfi{n^V)U^  (162) 

n9  constant  being  necessary,  since  p  and  ^  vanish  together. 
To  compare  this  with  the  observed  pressure  p^  let 

I  =  the  height  of  a  column  of  air  of  the  density  \  which  acted 
upon  by  the  gravity  g^  will  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  pres- 
sure p^\ 

in  other  words,  let  I  be  the  height  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere 
of  the  density  i^  which  would  exert  the  pressure  p^  Then,  by 
this  definition, 

A  =  i.\l  (163) 
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which  with  (162)  gives 

At  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  'p  hecomes  'p^  and  i  hecomes 
i^  this  equation  gives 

1  =  (»  4.  1)  ^ .  W.  (165) 

whence  { 

and  this  reduces  the  expression  of  the  horizontal  refraction  (160)  to 

Taking  as  the  unit  of  density  the  value  of  i^  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  barometer  0.76  metres  and  thermometer  0^  C, 
we  have,  according  to  BiOT, 

4A-^^  =  0.000588768 

The  constant  I  for  this  state  of  the  air  is  the  height  of  a  homo« 

geneous  atmosphere  which  would  produce  the  pressure  0^.76  of 

the  barometer  when  the  temperature  is  0®  C. ;  and  this  height  is 

to  that  of  the  barometric  column  as  the  density  of  mercury  is  to 

that  of  the  air.     According  to  Regnault,  for  Barom.  0^.76  and 

Therm.  0°  C,  mercury  is  10517.3  times  as  heavy  as  air:  hence 

we  have 

I  =  0-76  X  10517.3  =  7993".15 

For  a  we  shall  here  use  the  mean  radius  of  the  earth,  since  we 
have  supposed  the  earth  to  be  spherical,  or 

a  =  6366738  metres 
which  gives 

~  =  0.00125545  (167) 

Substituting  these  values  in  (166),  we  find,  after  dividing  by 
sin  V  to  reduce  to  seconds. 

To  ==  1824"  =  30'  24" 

Bat,  aceording  to  Arg  bladder's  obeervationji^  we  should  have 
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for  Barom.  O-'JC  and  Therm.  0^  C,  ro= 87'  31'';  and  the  hypothesis 
therefore  gives  the  horizontal  refraction  too  small  by  more  than  7'. 

111.  The  hypothesis  can  be  tested  further  by  examining 
whether  it  represents  the  law  of  decreasing  temperatures  for 
increasing  heights  in  the  atmosphere.  In  the  first  place,  we 
observe  that  in  this  hypothesis  the  densities  of  the  strata  of  the  atmo- 
sphere decrease  in  arithmetical  progression  xchen  the  altitudes  increase 
in  arithmetical  progression.  For,  since  a:  is  very  small  in  compari- 
son with  «,  we  have  very  nearly 


a      £ 


a  4-  a:  « 


and  hence 


f  =  2(n  +  l)H(l-^) 
or,  by  (165), 

^  =  2z(l-i)  (168) 

which  shows  that  equal  increments  of  z  correspond  to  equal 
decrements  of  8. 

This  last  equation  also  gives  for  the  upper  limit  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, where  ^  =  0,  x  =  2  Z ;  that  is,  in  this  hypothesis  the  height  of 
the  atmosphere  is  double  thai  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere  of  the  same 
pressure. 

Again,  we  have,  by  (164),  (165),  and  (168), 

The  function  ^  expresses  the  law  of  heat  of  the  strata  of  the 

atmosphere.  For  let  r^  be  the  temperature  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  r  the  temperature  at  the  height  x.  If  the  temperature 
were  r^  in  both  cases,  we  should  have 

f  =  7  ("*> 

but  when  the  temperature  is  changed  from  r^,  to  r  the  density  is 
diminished  in  the  ratio  1  + 1  (r  —  r^) :  1,  t  being  a  constant  wldch 
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IB  kuown  from  experiment ;  so  that  the  true  relation  between 
the  pressures  and  densities  at  diiSerent  temperatures  is  expressed 
by  the  known  formula 

f-=f[l+«(r-^.)] 

whence 

^  =  l  +  .(r«r,)  (171) 

which  combined  with  (169)  gives 

X  =  2U  (tj  —  t) 

and  hence  equal  increments  of  x  correspond  to  equal  decrements 
of  r.  Hence,  in  this  hypothesis^  the  heat  of  the  strata  of  the  atmo- 
sphere decreases  as  their  density  in  arithmetical  progression.  The 
value  of  €,  according  to  Rudberg  and  Eegnault,  is  very  nearly 

1  21 

--.    Hence  we  must  ascend  to  a  height  — -  =  68.6  metres,  in 

order  to  experience  a  decrease  of  temperature  of  1®  C.  But, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Gay  Lussac  in  his  celebrated 
balloon  ascension  at  Paris  (in  the  year  1804),  the  decrease  of 
temperature  was  40°.25  C.  for  a  height  of  6980  metres,  or  1°  C. 
for  173  metres,  so  that  in  the  hypothesis  under  consideration 
the  height  is  altogether  too  small,  or  the  decrease  of  temperature 
is  too  rapid.  This  hypothesis,  therefore,  is  not  sustained  either 
by  the  observed  refraction  or  by  the  observed  law  of  the  decrease 
of  temperature. 

112.  Second  hypothesis. — ^Before  proposing  a  new  hypothesis, 
let  us  determine  the  relation  between  the  height  and  the  density 
of  the  air  at  that  height,  when  the  atmosphere  is  assumed  to  be 
throughout  of  the  same  temperature,  in  which  case  we  should 
have  the  condition  (170).  Resuming  the  differential  equation 
(161), 

dp  =  g^addl-^\ 

\a  -f  xl 

put 

=  1  —  J 

a  +  X 
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in  which  ^  is  a  new  Tariable  very  nearly  proportional  to  x. .   We 
then  hare 

which  with  the  supposition  (170)  gives 


dp go^pads 

P  P. 


Integrating, 


logp=:  — fc^«+(7 


in  which  the   logarithm  is   Napierian.    The    constant   being 
determined  so  that  p  becomes  pg  when  3  =  0^  we  have 

and  therefore 


t      P  9 A  <^ 

Po  P%  • 


where  I  has  the  Valne  (163).    Ilence,  t  being  the  Napierian  baae, 

J==f  =  e-T  (172) 

which  is  the  expression  of  the  law  of  decreasing  densities  upon 
the  supposition  of  a  uniform  temperature.  In  our  first  hypo- 
thesis the  temperatures  decrease,  but  nevertheless  too  rapidljr. 
We  musi^  theHy  frame  an  hypothesis  between  that  and  the  hfptdhesis  of 
a  uniform  temperature. 

Now,  in  our  first  hypothesis  we  have  by  (169),  within  terms 
involving  the  second  and  higher  powers  of  9, 

?^  — 1—  f? 
IV^""         21 

and  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  uniform  temperature, 

^  =  1 
The  arithmetical  mean  between  these  would  be 
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but,  M  we  hflve  flo  feadoti  fo^  teiraimi)!g  exactly  the  arithmetical 
mean,  BaaasL  proposes  to  take 

0='  *=i--  +  ^(-)-4c.  (m) 

• 

A  being  a  new  constant  to  be  determined  so  as  to  satisfy  the  observed 
refractions.  This  equation,  which  we  shall  adopt  as  our  second 
hypothesis,  expresses  the  assumed  law  of  decreasing  tempe- 
ntores,  since,  by  (171),  it  amounts  to  assuming 

1  +  e  (r  -  O  =  r  ?  (174) 

and  it  follows  that  in  this  hypothesis  the  temperature^  will  not 
decrease  in  arithtnetieal  progression  with  increasing  heights, 
though  they  will  do  so  very  nearly  for  the  smaller  values  of  Sy 
that  is,  near  the  earth's  surface. 
Now,  combining  the  supposition  (173)  with  the  equation 

(fp  :fc3  —  g^di 
we  have 

JL  =  ^^iZZehds  = eh  ds 

P  A  I 

Integrating  and  determining  the  constant  so  that  for  s  =  0,  p 
becomes  p^  we  have 

Po 


which  with  (178)  gives* 


Inasmuch  as  the  law  of  the  densities  thus  expressed  is  still 
hypothetical,  we  may  simplify  the  exponent  of  e.  For  if  h  is 
much  greater  than  I  (as  is  afterwai*ds  shown),  we  may  in  this  ex* 

ponent  put  e  "*  —  1  =  -r-  and  we  shall  have  as  the  expression 
of  our  hypothesis 

8  =  8^  c"^"*^?  =  ^  e      *■'?  (176) 

^  BBftMi.    l^rnkdAtncnUi  Alitli^iioinisB,  p.  2S. 
Vou  L— 10 
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By  comparing  this  with  (172),  we  see  that  this  new  hypotheaig 

diflfers.from  that  of  a  uniform  temperature  by  the  correction  -r- 

applied  to  the  exponent  of  e. 
Putting,  for  brevity, 

fi=^-l  (176) 

we  have 

i  =  i,e-^  (117)   i 

I 
•  1 

in  which  j9  is  constant.     This  expression  of  the  density  is  to  be    | 

introduced  into  the  differential  equation  of  the  refraction  (150).    j 

Now,  by  (149),  in  which  j  =  a  +  x,  we  have  I 

sin  t  =  —^ — -—  =  i^ ^-^ 

(a  +  x)fi  PL 

whence 

.    talit= ^^ = (^  ■"  ^>  '^'^  ' 

v/(l  —  sin^ " 


""   >/g-c.-.)-H 


(1  —  b)  sin  z 


^  [cos«  z  -(l  -^'  )+  (2^-^')  8in«z] 

From  the  equation  /ti"  =  1  +  4  W  we  deduce 

dtt  _     2kdd 
PL  ""  1  +  Akd 

and  if  we  introduce  as  a  constant  the  quantity 

2H  ,i^ftv 

'''=1  +  41^.  ("^> 

(which  for  Barom.  0»J6  and  Thenn:  0^  C.  is  a  =  0.000294211) 

dd 

a  — 

dpi  ^0 


/» 


'-(•--J 


We  might  neglect  the  square  of  £,  and  consequently,  also,  that  of 
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o,  with  hardly  appreciable  error,  and  then  this  expression  would 

become  simply  a  — ,  but  for  greater  accuracy  we  can  retain  the 

denominator,  employing  its  mean  value,  as  it  varies  within  very 
narrow  limits.  For  its  greatest  value,  when  8  =  8^^  is  =  1, 
and  its  least  value,  when  ^  =  0,  is  =  1  —  2a,  and  the  mean 
between  these  values  is  1  —  a.    Uence  we  shall'  take 

d/i  a      dd 

M  1  —  tt    ^^ 

In  the  denominator  of  the  value  of  tan  i  we  have  also  to  sub- 
stitute • 


1-.^  =  1_^+^*^ 


Ai'o  1  +  4AA 

Therefore,  substituting  in  (150),  we  have 

a  Sin  z  (1  —  «)  — 
dr= ^' 


^=2a(l-i) 


(1  —  a)  [C08«  z  —  2a/  1  —  -  )  +  (2«  —  «»)  8in«  z] 

or,  by  (177), 

—  aP  sin  z  (1  —  «)  e^^ds 


dr  = 


(1  —  a)  [eo8«  ^  —  2a  (1  —  tf-^)  +  (25  —  8^)  8in«  ^]  * 


In  the  integration  of  this  equation  we  may  change  the  sign  of 
the  second  member,  since  our  object  is  only  to  obtain  the 
iiomerical  value  of  r.  It  is  apparent  that  if  we  put  1  for  1  —  5 
in  the  numerator  of  this  expression,  and  also  neglect  the  term 
r^\v?z  in  the  denominator,  the  error  will  be  almost  or  quite 
insensible ;  but,  not  to  reject  terms  without  examination,  let  us 
develop  the  expression  into  series.    For  this  purpose,  put  the 

radical  in  the  denominator  under  the  form  y^y  —  5*8in*2,  in 
which 

y  ==  [c08«  ^  —  2tt  (1  —  c~^  +  25  8in«  z']^ 
Then 

1—5         _  Lzif /i  __«'8in*^\-i 
(y«— 5*8in*^)i  y     \  y»      / 

1  —  «  /  ^    .   «'  sin*  z 


(>+'-r-H 
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Hence,  restoring  the  value  of  y,  we  have 

afi  sin  2  e^'^ds 


dr  = 


(1  —  tt)  [co8«  ^  —  2tt  (1  —  e"^)  +  28  sin"  z]i 

aP  sin  ze^^sds  [cos«  z  —  2tt  (1  —  e""^  +  | «  sin"  r] 
"~      (1  —  tt)  [cos"  ar  —  2a  (1  —  e"^  +  28  sin"z]l 

We  shall  hereafter  show  that  the  second  term  of  this  develop- 
ment  is  insensible.  Confining  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the 
first  term,  let  ue,  after  the  method  of  Laplace,  introduce  the  new 
variable  5'  such  that 

s  =  i^^'^^lirJl!!^  (180) 

sin^z  ^      ^ 

then  this  term  takes  the  form 

dr  = ^P^nze-^d8 

(1  —  a)  [cos" z  +  2^  sin"  z^i  ^      ^ 

in  which  we  have  yet  to  reduce  the  numerator  to  a  function  of 
the  new  variable  s'.    Now,  by  Lagrange's  Theorenij*  when 

*  See  PKiBCE*ft  Curves^  and  FtiiicU<ni8,  Vol.  I.  Art.  ISl.  F<nr  the  eonttiiienee  of 
the  reader,  howeTer,  I  add  the  following  demcmetnition  of  this  theorenu  It  U  pr^* 
posed  to  develop  the  function  u  =ify  in  a  aeriet  of  asoendiag  powers  of  x,  z  andf 
being  connected  by  the  equation 

and  the  functions/and  4  being  given.  If  from  this  equation  y  could  be  found  ■•  aa 
explicit  function  of  z  and  substituted  in  the  equation  u  =^fy,  the  dcTelopment  could 
be  effected  at  once  by  Maclaurin*s  Theorem,  according  to  which  we  should  have 

where  Uq,  l>gtt^  &o.  denote  the  Tslues  of  u  and  its  succeseiTc  deriTatives  when  x  =r  Ol 
It  is  proposed  to  find  the  values  of  the  deriTstiyes  without  recourse  to  the  elimination 
of  y,  as  this  elimination  is  oAen  impracticable.  For  brcTity,  put  F  =:  ^ ;  then  the 
deriratires  of 

relatively  to  r  and  /  are 
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we  have 

in  which/  and  ^  denote  any  functions  whatever,  and  2),  D*,  &c. 
the  succeasive  derivatives  of  the  functions  to  which  they  are 
prefixed.    Hence,  by  putting 


fs  =  «-»* 

r»  =  — —. 

Bin*  2 

diia  theorem  gives 

vheBoe,  eliminating  z, 

Multiplying  this  by  Dj^  it  gires 

/>,«==  rD,y  (a) 

Tilt  deriTfttiTe  of  this  •qnation  relatiTely  to  %  it 

This  is  a  general  theorem,  whatever  function  u  is  of  y,  and  consequently,  also,  what- 
erer  function  D^u  is  of  y.  We  may  then  subtititute  in  it  the  function  Y^D^u  for  D^u^ 
tad  we  shall  have 

/>,[  Y^D,u\  =  i>,  [  r« + W,u\  (*) 

Now,  the  successive  deriTatives  of  (a)  relatirely  to  x  are,  by  the  successive  appli- 
cation of  (6),  making  it  =  1,  2,  8,  &c.. 

Bat  when  z  r=  0,  we  have  jr  =  /,  F  =  ^,  and  hence 

where  the  sabacript  letter  of  the  D  is  omitted  in  the  second  members  as  unnecessary, 
finoe  i  18  now  the  only  Tariable.  These  values  substituted  in  Maclaurin*s  Theorem 
give  Lagrange*s  Theorem : 
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a/9 


1.2.3  sin*-?       "-^  ^  J 


•"'^  2>-»[(l-€-^'>«-^''] 


1 .  2 . 3 . . .  n  sin*"  ^ 
—  &c.  (182) 

But  we  have  in  the  numerator  of  (181) 

and  hence,  differentiating  (182)  and  substituting  the  result  in 
(181),  we  find 

rfr= afiBinzds' .L-/i*'+.i!_2)r(l-€-^'')^^''] 


tt» 


+ 2>«r(i— «"^'')*«"^'n 

~   1     9    ft  «  oi-nta  ,  LV  ^  ^     ^  J 


1 . 2 . 3 . . .  n  siQ*"  2r 


+  &c.  I  (183) 

To  effect  the  differentiations  expressed  in  the  several  tenns  of 
this  series,  we  take  the  general  expression 

(l_e-^'')*6-^''  =  (-e-^''  +  l)«e-^" 

where  the  upper  sign  is  to  be  used  when  n  is  even,  and  the  lower 
sign  when  n  is  odd.  Differentiating  this  n  times  successively, 
we  have 

D-[(l-e-^'7«""^'']=+i5"[(»+l)*«"^*  +  ^^'"'— nMi6— ^•'+&c.] 
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by  means  of  which,  making  n  =  1 .  2 .  8 . . .  successively,  we 
redace  (183)  to  the  following  form : 

^P  sin  z  dif 


dr  = 


(1  —  tt)  [co8«  z  +  2  «'  sin 


in«z]i  I  Bin*z 


^1.28in*2:^  ^  ^ 


+  — ^ (4«e-*^''-3«.8e-»^''+2«.8e-2^''-.e-^'') 

^  1.2.8sin«^^  ^  ^ 

+  Ac.  I  (184) 

We  have  flow  to  integrate  the  tenns  of  this  series,  after  having 
multiplied  each  by  the  factor  without  the  brackets.  The  inte- 
grals are  to  be  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  $  =  0, 
to  the  upper  limit  of  the  atmosphere ;  that  is,  q  being  the  nor- 
mal to  any  stratum  (Art  108),  they  are  to  be  taken  between  the 
limits  q  =  a  and  q  =  a  +  Hy  H  being  the  height  of  the  atmo- 
^here.  Now,  this  height  is  not  known ;  but  since  at  the  upper 
limit  the  density  is  zero  and  beyond  this  limit  the  ray  suiSers 
no  refraction  to  infinity,  we  can  without  error  take  the  integrals 
between  the  limits  5  =  a  and  y  =  00 ,  t.e.  between  5  =  0  and 
$=1.    But  we  may  make  the  upper  limit  of  s  also  equal  to  in- 

fittity.  For,  by  (1T6),  j9  will  not  differ  greatly  from  ^,  and  conse- 
quently  will  be  a  very  large  number,  nearly  equal  to  800,  as  we 

find  from  (167);  hence  for  5  =  1  we  have  in  (172)  8  = ^- 

^      ^  ^      '  (2.718..)"* 

which  will  be  sensibly  equal  to  zero,  and  consequently  the  same 
as  we  should  find  by  taking  5  =  00  .    Ilence  the  integrals  may 
be  taken  between  the  limits  5  =  0  and  5  =  00 ;  consequently, 
also,  according  to  (180),  between  the  limits  5'  =  0  and  5'  =  oo . 
Xow,  as  every  term  of  the  series  will  be  of  the  form 

(185) 


[COS*  z  +  2  «*  sin»  ^]i       [eot«  z  +  2^i 

multiplied  by  constants,  we  have  only  to  integrate  this  general 
form.    Let  t  be  a  new  variable,  such  that 

coVz  +  2if=zj^  (186) 
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axen  (185)  beoomes 

ir  n 

I 

the  integral  of  which  is  to  be  taken  from  t  =  ; 

1 

-\/^cotz=r  (187)   1 

i 

to  ^  =  00 ,  'which  are  the  limits  given  by  {19(f)  for  ^  =  0  and 
a'  =?=  00 .    I£y  therefore,  we  denote  by  '^  (n)  a  function  such  that 


or 


/*(ft«-*'=^r-¥  ^'4.(11) 


t]ie  integral  of  (185)  will  become 


Sabstitnting  this  value  in  (184),  making  saccessively  n  «=  1,  2,  8, 
^c.,  we  find  the  fpUpwing  expres^ipn  of  the  refraption; 


4(1) 


+  s^C2*+(2)-+a)] 


+  l,f.L^Z  P* *(«> - 2*.  2*(2)  +  ♦  (1)] 
+  1 .  2  T^in'  ^  t***(*^  -  8*.  8  4 (3)  +  2*. 84(2)-4(l)] 
+  &C.    I  (190) 

which,  since  we  have  in  general 

•1*1^  **  1  —a 

1  ^  1.2       1.2.8^ 
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eaD  alBQ  be  written  aa  follows  :* 

+     2*   .  -?4-  €"■■^+(2) 

y±fi_J  gj  ,^,  _    IM  >      fl91) 

113.  The  only  remaining  difficulty  is  to  determine  the  func- 
tion 4^n)j  (188).  In  the  case  of  the  horizontal  refraction,  where 
cot  2  =  0  and  therefore  also  T=  Oy  thjs  function  becomes 
independent  of  (n),  and  reduces  to  the  well-known  integralt 


/. 


*dte-"  =  2^  (192) 

0  8 


^LapIiAOB,  Micmupu  CiletU,  Vol.  IV.  p.  1S6  (BowpiroQ*s  Tranilfttaon) ;  whflrt, 
kowerer,  -  standB  in  the  place  of  the  more  general  symbol  p  here  emplojeiL     ThU 

form  of  the  refhustion  is  due  to  Kbamp,  Analyu  des  r^raetioru  astronomiques  et  ter- 
rtUru,  Strasbourg,  1799. 
t  This  useful  definite  integral  ma/  be  readily  obtained  as  follows.     Put  k  = 

J      (ft  e  — «.     Then,  since  the  definite  integral  is  independent  of  the  Tariable,  we 
also  hare  ^=1     ^e"***,  and,  multiplying  these  expressions  together, 

•'o  •'0  •'0    •'0 

the  order  of  integration  being  arbitrary.    Lei 

V  =  ^tt ;  whence  dv^=t  du 

(for  in  integrating,  regarding  v  as  Tariable,  t  is  regarded  as  constant) :  thet  we  kare 

Xoo  /•«  /-co         /•« 

=  r*</u.-— J c=Ktan-*oo^Un-'0)=^ 

whence 


•/ft 
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where  tt  =  3.1415926 ....  The  expression  for  the  horizontal 
refraction  is  therefore  found  at  once  by  putting  J|/;r  for  -J/  (n) 
in  every  term  of  (191),  and  sin  z  =  1,  namely: 


+  2iafie-^*^ 


(198) 
^1.2.8 

For  small  values  ^f  T,  that  is,  for  great  zenith  distances,  we 
may  obtain  the  value  of  the  integral  in  (188)  by  a  series  of 
ascending  powers  of  T.    We  have 

dte-"=\     dte-"—\     die-"  (194) 

The  first  integral  of  the  second  member  is  given  by  (192).  The 
second  is 

fdte  -"=  C^dtll^t^+-^^—^  +  &o.\ 
•^0  •^o       \  ^  1.2       1.2.3  ^        / 

T»       1    r»        1      r* 

=  r— —  +  -^.^^ =—  .  —  +  &o.  (195) 

3^1.2     5        1.2.8     7  ^ 

Another  development  for  the  same  case  is  obtained  by  the  suc- 
cessive application  of  the  method  of  integration  by  parts,  ba 
follows:* 


*  By  the  formu\ti/zdi/  =  xy  — fy^^  making  always  «  =  «"■",  and  dy  suoces- 
sWely  =  di^  t*dt,  t\dt,  &o. 


I 
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whence,  by  introdaciDg  the  limits, 

^  As  the  denominators  increase,  these  series  finally  become  con- 
vergent for  all  values  of  T;  but  they  are  convenient  only  for 
naall  values. 

For  the  greater  values  of  T^  a  development  according  to  the 
descending  powers  may  be  obtained,  also  by  the  method  of 
integration  by  parts,  as  follows  :♦  We  have 


/ite-«  =  _±.-«-i/ 


—  e    " 


Hence 

r*.-«=ii!!:/i_-i-+-U— i^M+-- 

i/y  2  T  \  2  T"  ^  (2  r«)«       (2  T")^  ^ 

^1.3.5...(2n-~l)l       1.3,5...(2n  +  l)p"    dt     ^,,, 

—        (2  r«)*        )"*"         2"+^        ^T  ^*"+*  ^ 

The  sum  of  a  number  of  consecutive  terms  of  this  series  is 
alternately  greater  and  less  than  the  value  of  the  integral.  But 
since  the  factors  of  the  numerators  increase,  the  series  will  at 
last  become  divergent  for  any  value  of  T,  Nevertheless,  if  we 
stop  at  any  term,  (he  sum  of  all  the  remaining  term^  will  be  less  than 
this  term  ;  for  if  we  take  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  in  the  brackets, 
the  sum  of  the  remaining  terms  is 

_1.3.5...(2n  +  l)r^    dt      .« 
2»  +  *  •^T    <«•  +  « 


*  Bj  the  formula /z  dy  =  xy  — fy  dx,  making  always  dy  =  t  dt  e"**  ^  and  z 
mceeasTwelj  =  -.  -^»  -j»  .«o. 
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The  integral  in  this  expression  is  evidently  less  tlian  the  product 
of  the  integral 


/••     dt 1__ 


•-*•« 


multiplied  by  the  greatest  value  of  c^^  between  the  limits  Tand 
00 ,  and  this  greatest  value  is  e^^.  Uence  the  above  remainder 
is  always  numerically  less  than 

# 
_1.8,5....(2n— 1)    -IT 

which  expression  is  nothing  more  than  the  last  term  of  the  series 
(when  multiplied  by  the  fector  without  the  brackets),  taken  with 
a  contrary  sign.  Uence,  if  we  do  not  continue  the  summation 
until  the  terms  begin  to  increase,  but  stop  at  some  sufficiently 
small  term,  the  error  of  the  result  will  always  be  less  than  this 
term. 

Finally,  the  integral  may  be  developed  in  the  form  of  a  con* 
tinned  fraction,  as  was  shown  by  Laplace.    Putting  for  brevity 

^        •      2r\         2T"     (2y«)'      (2!r»/  I  ' 

and  denoting  the  successive  derivatives  of  u^  relatively  to  7  by 
U|,  u^  &c.,  we  have  first 

1                  1»^              1.8.6,^  ,«tf*rkv 

U.  = —r-   +  &0.  (19&) 

2T»      (2r*)«     (%vy 
or 

w,  =  21^0  —  1  (200) 

Differentiating  this  equation,  successively,  we  have 

ti,  =  2!r!ij  +  2ir, 

ti,  =  2ru,  +  4tii 

ii^=»27\«,  +  Ott, 

&c. 

or,  in  general, 

n  having  any  value  in  the  series  1  •  2  •  8  •  4  •  •  •  &c. 
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Hence  we  derive 

Un  2n 


or,  patting 

*  =  ^  (201) 


23" 


K 


O 


Un^l  T         /Ar\iu,  +  i 


B7  (200)  we  have 


(202) 


«.== 


2r  — ^ 


«. 


or 


2^*= — ^;r«;  (203) 


1 


-  (r  s 


But  from  (202),  by  making  n  successively  1,  2,  8,  &c.,  we  have 


«t 


which  successively  substituted  in  (203)  give 


1  +  ^ 


1  +  '-^ 


1  +  '* 


1  +  Ac.  (204) 

This  can  be  employed  for  all  values  of  7",  but  when  k  exceeds  J 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  employ  (195)  or  (196). 
The  successive  approximating  fractions  of  (204)  are 

1  1  1  +  2A:  1  +  5A:  1+9^+    8^' 

i'         i^k'        1+8A'        1  +  6A  +  3A*         1+10A:  +  15^''    ^' 

and,  in  general,  denoting  the  w**  approximating  fraction  by  — , 
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an  _  an-\  +  {n  —  l)  kan-% 
bn       6»  -1  +  (n  —  1)  kbn^2 

By  the  preceding  methods,  then,  the  function  ^n)  can  be 
computed  for  any  value  of  T.  A  table  containing  the  logarithm 
of  this  function  for  all  values  of  T  from  0  to  10,  is  given  by 
Bessel  {Fandamenta  Astronomi<By  pp.  86,  87),  being  an  extension 
of  that  first  constructed  by  Kramp.  By  the  aid  of  this  table  the 
computation  of  the  refraction  is  greatly  facilitated. 

114.  Let  us  now  examine  the  second  term  of  (179.)  This  term 
will  have  its  greatest  value  in  the  horizontal  refraction,  when 
z  =  90®,  in  which  case  it  reduces  to 

a/9c-^«(fe[j5  — 2a(l  — C-^)] 
(1  —  «)  [25  —  2a  (1  —  «"-^)]* 

Moreover,  the  most  sensible  part  of  the  integral  corresponds  to 
small  values  of  5,  and  therefore,  since  a  is  also  very  small,  we 
may  put  2a  (1— 6""^*)  =  2a^s.    The  integral  thus  becomes 

2»(1  — a)(l  --afiy^O 

Now  we  have,  by  integrating  by  parts. 


fsl,se->^  =  -'^+^Ss-i4,e-^ 


and  hence 


n  9.S  •/« 


2/J»^0 

Putting  fis  =  3i?j  this  becomes,  by  (192), 


-f 


2S\S 


Hence  the  tenn  becomes 


.  (8  -  4./9)         / 

8(1— a)(l  — a/J)l  Vi 


I 
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Taking  Bessel's  value  of  A  =  116865.8  toi&es*  ==  227775.7 
metres,  and  the  value  of  ?  =  7993.15  metres  (p.  141),  we  find  by 
(17Q)  /8  =  768.57.  Substituting  this  and  a  =  0.000294211  (p.  146), 
the  value  of  the  above  expression,  reduced  to  seconds  of  arc  by 
dividing  by  sin  1'',  is  found  to  be  only  0''.72,  which  in  the  hori- 
zontal refraction  is  insignificant  This  term,  therefore,  can  be 
n^Iected  (and  consequently  also  all  the  subsequent  terms),  and 
the  formula  (191)  may  be  regarded  as  the  rigorous  expression  of 
the  refraction.' 

115.  In  order  to  compute  the  refraction  by  (191),  it  only  re- 
mains to  determine  the  constants  a  and  ^.  The  constant  a 
might  be  found  from  (178)  by  employing  the  value  of  k  deter- 
mined by  BiOT  by  direct  experiment  upon  the  refractive  power 
of  atmospheric  air,  but  in  order  that  the  formula  may  represent 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  observed  refractions,  Bessel  preferred 
to  determine  both  a  and  /9  from  observations-f 

Now,  a  depends  upon  the  density  of  the  air  at  the  place  of 
observation,  and  is,  therefore,  a  function  of  the  pressure  and 
temperature;  and'^,  which  involves  /,  also  depends  upon  the  ther- 
mometer, since  by  the  definition  of  I  it  must  vary  with  the  tem- 
perature. The  constants  must,  then,  be  determined  for  some 
assumed  normal  state  of  the  air,  and  we  must  have  the  means 
of  deducing  their  values  for  any  other  given  state.    Let 

p^  =  tho  assumed  normal  pressure, 

T,  =        "  "  tomporaturo, 

p  =  the  observed  pressure, 

T  =    "         *'         temperature, 

a,  =  tho  normal  density  corresponding  to  p^  and  r©, 

^  =  the  density  corresponding  to  p  and  r;    ^ 

*  Fundamenta  Attronomm^  p.  40. 

f  It  should  be  observed  that  the  assumed  expression  of  the  density  (177)  may 
represent  Tarious  hypotheses,  according  to  the  form  g^ven  to  p.     Thus,  if  we  put 

a 
^  =r  -,  we  have  the  form  (172)  which  expresses  the  hypothesis  of  a  uniform  tem- 
perature. We  may  therefore  readily  examine  how  far4hat  hypothesis  is  in  error  in 
the  horisontal  refraction;  for  by  taking  the  reciprocal  of  (167)  we  have  in  this  case 
8  =r  796.6S,  and  hence  with  a  =  0.00029411  we  find*  by  taking  fifteen  terms  of  the 
series  (193),  r^  =  89*  64''.6,  which  corresponds  to  Barom.  0*.  76,  and  Therm.  0®  C. 
This  is  2f  28^.6  grtaier  than  the  Talne  given  by  Aroekandrb's  Observations  (p.  141). 
Our  first  hypothesis  gave  a  result  too  small  by  more  than  7',  and  hence  a  true  hypo- 
thesis most  be  intermediate  between  thebe,  as  we  have  already  shown  from  a  con- 
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then  we  have  by  (171) 

1  +  ^  (r  ^  r  J  p^ 

in  which  t  is  the  coefficient  of  eicpansion  of  atmosphetic  air,  or 
the  expansion  for  1^  of  the  thermometer.  If  the  thermometer  is 
Oentigrtuky  we  have^  aeeOrding  to  Bes&xl,* 

c  :=±  0.008648S 

From  (178)  it  follows  that  a  is  sensibly  proportional  to  the 
density,  and  hence  if  we  pat 

ag  =  the  value  of  a  fbr  the  normal  detisity  i^ 
we  have,  for  any  given  state  of  the  air, 

•  =  rv-7* ^'-  (206) 

in  which  for  p  and  p^  we  may  tise  the  heights  of  the  barometric 
column,  provided  these  heights  are  reduced  to  the  same  tem- 
perature of  the  mercury  and  of  the  scaled. 
Again,  if 

Iq  ==  the  height  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere  of  the  temperature 
Tj^and  any  given  pressure, 

then  the  lieight  {  for  the  same  pressure,  when  the  temperature 

is  r,  is 

?:=f,[l  +  *(r-0]  (206) 

The  normal  state  of  tlie  air  adopted  by  Bessel  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  constants,  so  as  to  represent  Bradley's  observa- 
tions, made  a^the  Greenmch  Observatory  in  the  years  1750- 
1762,  was  a  mean  state  corresponding  to  the  barometer  29.6 
inches,  and  thermometer  50®  Fahrenheit  =  10®  Centigrade;  and 
for  this  state  he  found    ^ 

«^  =  0.000278953 

slderatioii  of  the  law  of  temperatures.  At  the  satne  time,  wo  tee  that  tbo  bjiHrtbeti* 
of  a  unifbrm  temperature  is  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  first  hypothetie,  and  wo  ar^ 
■o  far  Jnstifted  in  adhering  to  the  form  &ss  A^^-^*  with  the  modidoation  of  iabeti- 
tuting  a  corrected  value  of  j9. 

*Thi8  ralne,  det«rmined  by  Bittit,  from  the  obeertationr  of  ttart,  diffsrs  sllgblly 
from  the  value  ^fj^  more  recently  determined  by  RoDnnno  and  Bmhaitlt  by  dinet^ 
ezperimtnta  upon  the  reflnMiiva  poirer  of  tfaa  aiv. 
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or,  dividing  by  sin  1",  • 

«„=t57".538 

and 

h  =  116865.8  toises  =  227775.7  metres. 

For  the  constant  l^  at  the  normal  temperature  50®  F.,  Bessel 

employed 

l^  =  4226.05  toises  =  8236.73  metres.* 

Since  the  strata  of  the  atmosphere  are  supposed  to  be  parallel  to 
the  earth's  surface,  Bessel  employed  for  a  the  radius  of  cur\"a- 
ture  of  the  meridian  for  the  latitude  of  Greenwch  (the  observa- 
tions of  Uradley  being  taken  in  the  meridian),  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  compression  of  the  earth  assumed  at  the  time  when 
this  investigation  was  made,  he  took 

a  =  6372970  metres, 
llence  we  have 

m 

A  =  ^^^'  •  -  =  745.747 

These  values  of  a^  and  ji^^  being  substituted  for  a  and  p  in 
(193),  the  horizontal  refraction  is  found  to  be  only  about  1'  too 
great,  which  is  hardly  greater  than  the  probable  error  of  the 
ol>ser\'ed  horizontal  refraction.  At  zenith  distances  less  than 
85°,  however,  Bessel  afterwards  found  that  the  refraction  com- 
puted with  these  values  of  the  constants  required  to  be  multi- 
plietl  by  the  factor  1.003282  in  order  to  represent  the  Konigsberg 
obsen'ations. 

116.  By  the  preceding  formulfe,  then,  the  values  of  the  con- 
stants a  and  p  can  be  found  for  any  state  of  the  air,  as  given  by 
the  barometer  and  thermometer  at  the  place  of  observation,  and 
then  the  true  refraction  might  be  directly  computed  by  (191). 
But,  as  this  computation  would  be  too  troublesome  in  practice, 
the  mean  refraction  is  computed  for  the  assumed  normal  values 
of  a  and  /9,  and  given  in  the  refraction  tables.     Prom  this  mean 


♦  According  to  the  later  determinntion  of  Reonavlt  which  we  have  usetl  on  p.  143, 
we  fbould  haTc  i^=^SQ.l  metres.     The  difference  does  not  affect   the  value  of 
Bcs9cl's  fables,  which  are  constructed  to  represent  actual  observations. 
Vol.  I.— II 
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refraction  we  must  deduce  the^true  refraction  in  any  case  by 
applying  proper  corrections  depending  upon  the  observed  state 
of  the  barometer  and  thennometer.  For  facility  of  logarithmic 
computation,  Bessel  adopted  the  form 

in  which  r^  is  the  tabular  refraction  corresponding  to  p^  and  r,^ 
and  r  is  the  refraction  corresponding  to  the  observed  p  and  r. 
Let  us  see  what  interpretation  must  be  given  to  the  exponents 
A  and  >l.  If  the  pressure  remained  p^  the  refraction  correspond* 
ing  to  the  temperature  r  would  be 

or,  with  sufficient  precision, 


••{■+ls('-)} 


In  like  manner,  if  the  temperature  were  constant,  and  the  pres- 
sure is  increased  by  the  quantity  p  —  p^  the  refraction  would 
become  nearly 

Ilence,  when  both  pressure  and  temperature  vary,  we  shall  have, 
very  nearly, 

Now,  putting  —  in  (207)  under  the  form  1  +  — r-^,  and  develop- 
ing  by  the  binomial  theorem,  we  have 

Therefore,  neglecting  the  smaller  terms,  we  must  have 

A  =  P^.%         ^  =  _J_.*:  (209) 

r,    dp  tr,    dr  ^      ^ 
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to  determine  which  we  are  now*  to  find  the  derivatives  of  (191) 
relatively  to  p  and  r.    Put 

X  =  -^  (210) 

Bin*  z 

and  ^j  =  '^  (1),  g,  =±  2*>//(2),  y,  =  3*>//(3),  &c.,  or  in  general 


Sn  — 1 


j.  =  n    «    +(«)  (211) 

flien,  if  we  also  put 

q  =  xe-'q,+  ^e-''q, -\-t-t^ «-«}.+ Ac.     (212) 

the  formula  (191)  becomes 

•^ 
(1  —  ft)  r  =  Bin*  Zy^^Q  (213) 

in  which,  since  the  variations  of  ^  __     in  (191)  are  sensibly  the 

same  as  those  of  a,  we  may  regard  J  —  a  as  constant.  Differen- 
tiating this,  observing  that  Q  varies  with  both  p  and  r,  while  ^ 
varies  only  with  r,  we  have 

adr        .  ,       /2   ^C 
—  a)  —  =  sm*  z  \\-'-r^ 
^  dp  yifi    dp 

)    (214) 

(!-•)*:==  sin..  J?.^-.(l^.)^.^ 

dr  \fi     dr        ^  ^2/S     dr 

In  differentiating  Qy  it  will  be  convenient  to  regard  it  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  t^vo  variables  x  and  ^,  the  quantities  (/p  jj,  &c.  vary- 
ing only  withj9.     We  have,  since  ^  does  not  vary  with  py 

dQ^dQ    dx  .215) 

dp      dx     dp 

and  since  both  x  and  B  vury  with  r, 

<ir        (ix     dr^  da      dr  ^       ^ 

From  (212)  we  find 
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in  which 
Also, 

ill  which  we  have  generally,  by  (211), 

^_    !!LiiL^(n)    dT 
d?  ~^  dT    '  dp 

But  by  (200),  in  which  u^  =  '^{n\  we  have 


„    .    ^^       2Tq,      n    . 

and  by  (187) 

dT      T 

d/9       2/9 

whence 


rf^        /S  ^"      2/9 

cot*  z                cot  -?     . 
—  n^ — n* 


2  2|/2/? 

Substituting  the  values  of  this  expression  for  n  =  1,  2,  3,  &c.  in 
(219),  we  have 

The  first  series  in  this  expression  =  Q^.     The  second,  when 
e  -  ',  e  ""  %  &c.  are  developed  in  series,  becomes 

X 

X  +  X*  +  a^  +  &c.  = 


1  — X 
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und  hence 

We  have,  further,  from  (210)  and  the  values  of  a,  I,  and  ^  in  the 
preceding  article. 


dx 
dp 

X     da 

a     dp 

X 
a 

a 

p 

X 

P 

dr 

d?     dl 
^  dl  '  dr 

= 

a 

•  *l 

— 

-./9. 

A 

h 

I 

da 
dr 

—  —  ea 

dx__x    da      X    dfi  ^             2  11  —  1 
dr       a     dr      fi     dr  fi / 

Suhstituting  these  values  in  (215)  and  (216),  and  then  substituting 
in  (214),  we  find* 


-  .  dr        .  -       /2    ^.,  l—x 

1  —  a,)-^—=  8in*2:  xh^'Q 

^  dp  \/?    ^        p 


These  formulie  are  to  be  computed  with  the  normal  values  of  a, 
^,  r,  I,  and  p,  and  for  the  difterent  zenith  distances,  after  which 
A  and  x  are  computed  by  (209).  The  values  of  A  and  X  thus 
found  are  given  in  Table  11. 

117-  Finally,  in  tabulating  the  formula  (207),  Bessel  puts 

r,  =  a  tan  z  (222) 

;>o  1  +  .'  (r  —  rj 

^whcre  a  and  /?  no  longer  have  the  same,  signification  as  in  the 
preceding  articles). 


*  Bessel,  Fundamenta  Astronomue^  p.  34. 
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The  true  refraction  then  takes  the  form 

r  =  a/J^;'*  tan^  (223) 

The  quantity  here  denoted  by  ^  is  the  ratio  of  the  observed  and 
normal  heights  of  the  barometer,  both  being  reduced  to  the  same 
temperature  of  the  mercury  and  of  their  scales.  First,  to  correct 
for  the  temperature  of  the  scale,  let  b^^j  6^'\  or  fc^'"^  denote  the  ob- 
8en''ed  reading  of  the  barometer  scale  according  as  it  is  graduated 
in  Paris  lines,  English  inches,  or  French  metres.  The  standard 
temperatures  of  the  Paris  line  is  13°  Reaumur,  of  the  English  inch 
62°  Fahrenheit,  and  of  the  French  metre  0°  Centigrade ;  that  is, 
the  graduations  of  the  several  scales  indicate  true  heights  only 
when  the  attached  thermometers  indicate  these  temperatures 
respectively.  The  expansion  of  brass  from  the  freezing  point  to 
the  boiling  point  is  .0018782  of  its  length  at  the  freezing  point. 
If  then  the  reading  of  the  attached  thermometer  is  denoted 
either  by  r',/',  or  c\  according  as  it  is  Reaumur's,  Fahrenheit* s, 
or  the  Centigrade,  the  true  height  observed  will  be  (putting  s  = 
0.0018782) 

1  +  —(/'  — 32)  1  +  -L.C' 

l  +  -i-.30  1 

^  180 

or 

^(,).180  +  (/'-32),      ^(,).100  +  c'» 

180  -{-  30«       '  100        '^      '' 

where  the  multipliers  1  +  ^^'»  &c.  evidently  reduce  the  reading 

to  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  obsen^ed  temperature  had  been 

that  of  freezing,  and  the  divisors  1  +  --  •  13,  &c.  further  reduce 

these  to  the  respective  temperatures  of  graduation,  and  conse- 
quently give  the  true  heights. 

This  true  height  of  the  mercurj'  will  be  proportional  to  the 
pressure  only  when  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  is  constant. 
We  must,  therefore,  reduce  the  height  to  what  it  would  be  if  the 
temperature  were  equal  to  the  adopted  nonnal  temperature,  which 
is  in  our  table  8°  Reaumur  =  50°  F.  =  10°  C.     Now,  mercury 

expands  —  of  its  volume  at  the  freezing  point  of  water,  when 


jro. 

l+'r' 

^  80 

1+  '13 

^  80 

6». 

80  +  r's 
80  + 135* 
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its  temperature  h  raised  from  that  point  to  the  boiling  point  of 

water.   Hence,  putting  q  =  — :,  the  above  heights  will  be  reduced 

to  the  normal  temperature  by  multiplying  them  respectively  by 
the  factors 

80+8g  180  +  18?  100  +  lOg  /995>. 

80  +  r'q'        180  +  (/'  —  82)^'        100  +  c'q  ^'^^  ^ 

The  normal  height  of  the  barometer  adopted  by  Bessel  was  29.6 
inches  of  Bradley*s  instrument,  or  333.28  Paris  lines ;  but  it  after- 
wards appeared  that  this  instrument  gave  the  heights  too  small 
by  ^  a  Paris  line,  so  that  the  normal  height  in  the  tables  is  333.78 
Paris  lines,  at  the  adopted  normal  temperature  of  8°  R.  Reducing 
this  to  the  standard  temperature  of  the  Paris  line  =  13^  R.,  we 
have 

'• = "»■"  ^Hii  ^'^^ 

In  oomparing  this  with  the  observed  heights,  the  6^'^  and  6<*>  must 
be  reduced  to  lines  by  observing  that  one  English  inch  =  11.2595 
Paris  lines,  and  one  metre  =  443.296  Paris  lines.     Making  this 

reduction,  the  value  of  j8  =  -  is  found  by  dividing  the  product 

of  (224)  and  (225)  by  (226).  The  result  may  then  be  separated 
into  two  factors,  one  of  which  depends  upon  the  observed  height 
of  the  barometric  column,  and  the  other  upon  the  attached  ther- 
mometer ;  so  that  if  we  put 


B  = 


b<^^      SO  +  Sq 


333.78   80  +  8« 


—  5(0    112595    80  +  13^    180  +  ISq 
*~        '  333.78  '  80  +  8«  '  180  +  30« 

_A(«)  f^?:296  80  +  13s    100  +  lOg  /      ^^^"^ 

~        *  333.78  '  80  4-  8«  *        100  \ 

_  80  +  r'8  __  180  +  (f  —  32)  s  ___  100  +  c's 
*"  SO  i'  r'l  "~  180  +  (/'  —  32)^  ""  100  +  c'q 

u  c  shall  have  ^^BT.ov 

log  /9  =  log  J?  +  log  T  (228) 


Mid 
T 
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The  quantity  ;'  would  be  computed  directly  under  the  form 


r  = 


l  +  f(r-r,) 


if  Tq  were  at  once  the  freezing  point  and  the  normal  temperature 
of  the  tables ;  for  e  is  properly  the  expansion  of  the  air  for  each 
degree  of  the  thermometer  above  the  freezing  point,  the  density 
of  the  air  at  this  point  being  taken  as  the  unit  of  density.  But 
if  the  normal  temperature  is  denoted  by  r^,  that  of  the  freezing 
point  by  r^  the  observed  by  r,  we  shall  have 

l  +  c(r~T,) 

an  expression  which,  if  we  neglect  the  square  of  e,  will  be  reduced 
to  the  above  more  simple  one  by  dividing  the  numerator  and 
denominator  by  1  +  e(rj,  —  t^).  Bessel  adopted  for  t^  the  value 
50°  F.  by  Bradley's  thermometer;  but  as  this  thermometer  was 
found  to  give  1°.25  too  much,  the  normal  value  of  the  tables  is 
r^  =  48°.75  P.  Hence,  if  r,  /,  or  c  denote  the  temperature  indi- 
cated by  the  external  thermometer,  according  as  it  is  lieaumur, 
Fahr.,  or  Cent,  we  have* 

180  +  16.75  X  0.36488 
^  ""    180  +  }  r  X  0.86488 

180  +  16.75  X  0.86488 
""  180  +  (/  —  82)  X  0.86438  }     C^-^) 

^  180  +  16.75  X  0.36488 
""     180  +  Ic  X  0.86438 

The  tables  constructed  according  to  these  formulae  give  the 
values  of  log  5,  log  7^,  and  log  y,  with  the  arguments  barometer, 
attached  thermometer,  and  external  thermometer  respectively, 
and  thc:  computation  of  the  true  refraction  is  rendered  extremely 
simple.     An  example  has  already  been  given  in  Art.  107. 

118.  In  the  preceding  discussion  we  have  omitted  any  con- 
t^idoriition  of  the   hygrometric   state  of  tlie  atmosphere.     The 


*  TabuUe  ReghmotUanm^  p.  LXIL 
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refractive  power  of  aqueous  vapor  is  greater  than  that  of  at- 
mospheric air  of  the  same  density,  but  under  the  same  pressure 
its  density  is  less  than  that  of  air ;  and  Laplace  has  shown  that 
*'  the  greater  refractive  power  of  vapor  is  in  a  great  degree  com- 
pensated by  its  diminished  density.'*'" 

119.  Refraction  table  with  the  argument  true  zenith  distance. — When 
the  tnie  zenith  distance  f  is  given,  we  may  still  find  the  refrac- 
tion from  the  usual  tables,  or  Col.  A  of  Table  IL,  where  the 
apparent  zenith  distance  z  is  the  argument,  by  successive  ap- 
proximations. For,  entering  the  table  with  f  instead  of  ^,  we 
shall  obtain  an  approximate  value  of  r,  which,  subtracted  from  ^, 
will  give  an  approximate  value  of  z\  with  this  a  more  exact 
vahie  of  r  can  be  found,  and  a  second  value  of  <r,  and  so  on,  until 
the  computed  values  of  r  and  z  exactly  satisfy  the  equation  z  = 
f  —  r.  But  it  is  more  convenient  to  obtain  the  refraction  directly 
with  the  argument  f .  For  this  purpose  Col.  B  of  Table  11.  gives 
the  quantities  a',  A'j  ^',  which  are  entirely  analogous  to  the  a,  A^ 
and  i,  eo  that  the  refraction  is  computed  under  the  form 

r  =  a'/5^>*'  tan  C  (230) 

where  y9  and  y  have  the  same  values  as  before. 

The  values  of  a',  A'y  and  X'  are  deduced  from  those  of  a,  A^ 
and  I  after  the  latter  have  been  tubulated.  They  are  to  be  so 
determined  as  to  satisfy  the  equations 

a,3^r*  tan  z  =  it!?^'r^'  tan  C  (231) 

z  =-C  —  a!?^'r^'  tan  :  (232) 

and  this  for  any  values  of  ^  and  ;'.  Let  (^)  denote  the  value  of  ^ 
which  corresponds  to  f  when  /9  =  1,  r  =^  ^  >  that  is,  when  the 
refraction  is  at  its  mean  tabular  value.  The  value  of  (z)  may  be 
found  by  successive  approximations  from  Col.  A.,  as  above  ex- 
plained. Let  (a),  (A\  (^),  and  (r)  denote  the  corresponding 
values  of  a,  -4,  ^,  r.     We  have 


(r)  =  (a)  tan  (r)  ==  a'  tan  C 

(z)  =  C  —  tt'  tan  C 


whence,  by  (232), 


♦  Mic.  CiL  Book  X. 
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-?  =  (2)  ~  a'  tan  :  O^^V^'  —  1) 
Bat,  taking  Napierian  logarithms,  we  have 

t 
and  hence,  e  being  the  Napierian  base, 

IJAyx'  =  e^''^  +  ^''Y  =  1  +  (A'lfi  +  X'lr)  +  4c. 

where,  as  j9  and  y  diflfer  but  little  from  unity,  the  higher  powers 
of  A'l^  +  X'ly  may  be  omitted.    Hence 

z=:{z)-(jr)iA'ip-\-X'lr] 
Now,  taking  the  logarithm  of  (231),  we  have 

I  {a  ifxn  z)  -{-  Al?  -{-  Xly  =  1  (a'  tan  C)  +  A'lp  +  I'ly 

The  first  member  is  a  function  of  ^,  which  we  may  develop  as  % 
function  of  {z) ;  for,  denoting  this  first  member  by/?,  and  putting 

y^-ir)[An?  +  nr\ 
we  have  2:  =  (^)  +  y,  and  hence 

fz  =f  [Hz)  +  y]  =/  (r)  +  ^^  y  +  Ac., 

where  we  may  also  neglect  the  higher  powers  of  y.    But  since 
f{z)  is  what/?  becomes  when  z  =  (2),  and  consequently  A  =  (-4), 
=  (^),  we  have 

/(^)  =  ^  [(•)  tan  (^)]  +  (^)  //9  +  (A)  /r 

<f/(z)  _  dl[(a)  tan  (^)]  _   if  [(tt)  tan  (g)]  _  1      rf(r) 
</(z)  ""  d(z)  ■"■  (a)  tan  {z)  d  (z)  "  (r)  '  diz) 

Hence  we  have 

fz  =  I  [(a)  tan  (.•)]  +  U)  Ifi  +  W  ^r-^  LA'  I?  +  X  ly] 
=  I  [a'  tan  :]  +  A'  /i9  +  A'  f ;- 

or,  since  (a)  tan  (^)  =  a'  tan  f. 
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Since  this  13  to  be  satisfied  for  indetermiuate  values  of  fi  and  ;•, 
tlie  eocfficieiits  of  l^  and  ly  in  the  two  membere  must  be  equal; 
aiid  therefore 


A'=!= 


X'  = 


(i) 


and  also 


djr)  )   (288) 

+  d(r) 


/  =  (.)!^ 
tan  C 


All  the  quantities  in  the  second  members  of  these  formulee  may 
be  found  from  Column  A  of  Table  U.,  and  thus  Column  B  may 
be  fonned.* 
If  we  put 

we  shall  now  find  the  refractio!i  under  the  form 

r  =  A'  tan  Z 

120.  To  find  the  refraction  of  a  star  in  right  ascension  anddecli- 
nation. 

The  declination  d  and  hour  angle  t  of  the  star  being  given, 
roir^'ther  with  the  latitude  (p  of  the  place  of  observation,  we  first 
r-onijnite  the  true  zenith  distance  ^  and  the  parallactic  angle  q 
by  (20).     The  refraction  will  be  expressed  under  the  form 

r  =  k'  tan  C 
in  whicli 

The  latitude  and  azimuth  being  here  constant  (since  refrac- 
»on  acts  only  in  the  vertical  circle),  we  have  from  (50),  by  put- 


**  See  Also  Desskl,  AttronomUehe  Untertuchinije^i,  Vol.  I.  p.  loO. 
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ting  dtp  =  0,  dA  =  0,  df  =  r 
right  asceiisiou), 


A'  tan  C»  ^^  =  "■  ^i  (^  =  stars 


C06  dda  = 


—  A'  tan  C  cos  q 

—  k'  tan  C  sin  q 


}    (204) 


which  arc  readily  computed,  since  the  logarithms  of  tan  (^  cos  g 
and  tan  ^  siii  q  will  already  have  been  found  in  computing  ^  by 
(20).  The  value  of  log  A'  will  be  found  from  Table  11.  Column 
B,  with  the  argument  (^. 

The  values  of  d3  and  da  thus  found  are  those  which  are  to  be 
algebraically  added  to  the  apparent  declination  and  right  ascen- 
sion to  free  them  from  the  effect  of  refraction. 

The  mean  value  of  A'  is  about  57",  which  may  be  employed 
when  a  very  precise  result  is  not  required. 


Fig.  17. 
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121.  The  dip  of  the  horizon  is  the  angle  of  depression  of  the 
visible  sea  horizon  below  the  true  horizon,  arising  from  the  ele- 
vation of  the  eye  of  the  observer  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Let  CZy  Fig.  17,  be  the  vertical  line  of  an  observer  at  -4, 

whose  height  above  the  level  of  th& 
sea  is  AB.  The  plane  of  the  true  ho- 
rizon of  the  observer  at  ^  is  a  [»lan^ 
at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  linc^ 
(Art.  3).  Let  a  vertical  plane  b^ 
passed  through  CZ,  and  let  BTD  b^ 
the  intersection  of  this  plane  with  the 
earth's  surface  regarded  as  a  sphei'e, 
AH  its  intersection  with  the  horizon- 
tal plane.  Draw  A  TH'  in  this  plane, 
tangent  to  the  circular  section  of  the 
earth  at  T.  Disregarding  for  the  pre- 
sent the  effect  of  the  atmosphere,  ywill 
be  the  most  distant  point  of  the  surface  visible  from  A.  If  we 
now  conceive  the  vertical  plane  to  revolve  about  CZ  as  an  axis« 
-4// will  generate  the  plane  of  the  celestial  horizon,  while  AH^ 
will  generate  the  surface  of  a  cone  touching  the  earth  in  the 
small  circle  called  the  visible. horizon;  and  the  angle  HAH' 
will  be  the  dip  of  the  horizon. 
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122.   To  find  the  dip  of  the  horizon^  neglecting  the  atmospheric  refrac- 
turn.     Let 

X  =  the  height  of  the  eye  =  AB^ 
a  =  the  radius  of  the  earth, 
D  =  the  dip  of  the  horizon. 

We  have  in  the  triangle  CA T,ACT=  HAH'  =  D,  and  hence 


tan  2)  = 


AT 
CT 


Bj  geometry,  we  have 


AT=VAB  X  ili>  =  >/a:(2a+a) 


whence 


Ab  X  is  always  very  small  compared  with  a,  the  square  of  the 
fraction  —  is  altogether  inappreciable:  so  that  we  may  take 

simply 


tan 


^=v^ 


(235) 


123.   To  find  the  dip  of  the  horizon^  having  regard  to  the  atmospheric 
frfmction. 

The  curved  path  of  a  ray  of  light  from  the  point  T^  Fig.  18, 
to  the  eye  at  -4,  is  the  same  as  that 
of  a  rav  from  A  to  T:  and  this  is  ^'s-  is. 

a  portion  of  the  wliole  path  of  a 
ray  (as  from  a  star  S)  which  passes 
through  the  point  A^  and  is  tangent 
to  the  earth's  surface -at   T.     The   ^- 


(lirection  in  which  the  observer  at  b^ 

A  sees  the  point  T  is  that  of  the 

tangent  to  the  curved  path  at  -4,  or 

AW\  the  true  dip  is  therefore  the 

angle  HAH',  and  is  less  than  that  found  in  the  preceding  article. 

It  id  also  evident  that  the  most  distant  visible  point  of  the  earth's 
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surface  is  more  remote  from  the  observer  than  it  would  be  if 
the  earth  had  no  atmosphere. 

Now,  recurring  to  the  investigation  of  the  refraction  in  Art 
108,  we  observe  that  tlie  angle  HAH'  is  the  complement  of 
the  atigle  pf  incidence  of  the  ray  at  the  point  Ay  there  denoted 
by  i;  and  it  was  there  shown  that  if  y,  /£,  and  i  are  respectively 
the  normal,  the  index  of  refraction,  and  the  angle  of  incidence 
for  a  point  elevated  above  the  earth's  surface,  while  a,  /i^  and  z 
are  the  same  quantities  at  the  surface,  we  have 


•        • 


But  in  the  present  case  we  have  z  =  90® ;  and  hence,  patting 

2)'  =  the  true  dip  =  90®  —  t 
q    =a  +  X 

we  have 


sm  I  =  cos  jU  =  — . =  —  I  1  H I 

A      a  4-  X        AX  a  I 


X 

Developing  and  neglecting  the  square  of  —  as  before, 

cosi)'  =  -^/l-^)  (286) 

which  would  suffice  to  determine  D'  when  /i^  and  /t  have  been 
obtained  from  the  observed  densities  of  the  air  at  the  observer 
and  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  But,  as  D'  is  small,  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  determine  it  from  its  sine;  and  we  may  also  intro- 
duce the  density  of  the  air  directly  into  the  formula  by  putting 
(Art.  110), 

/tio  /1  +  4H 


=v-i 


M        \  1  +  4*^ 
Substituting  the  value  of  a  from  (178),  namely, 

_     2k^ 

we  may  give  this  the  form 
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?-l._4-^)* 


which,  by  neglecting  the  square  ef  the  second  term,  gives 

d 


?='+-('-f) 


Hence,  still  n^lecting  the  higher  powers  of  a  and  -,  as  well  as 
their  prodact^  we  haye 

smjD^  =  ^l— oo8«Zy  =  J}- —  2a(l-^)|     (237) 

which    agrees  with  the   formula   given    by    Laplace,    Mio   C6L 
Book  X. 

For  an  altitude  of  a  few  feet,  the  difference  of  pressure  will 
not  aciisibly  affect  the  value  of  Z>',  and  may  be  disregarded, 
CT^pccially  since  a  very  precise  determination  of  tlie  dip  is  not 
passible  unless  we  know  the  density  of  the  air  at  the  visible  hori- 
zopij  which  cannot  usually  be  observed.  We  may,  however, 
assume  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  be  that  of  the  lowest 
stratum  of  the  air,  and,  denoting  this  by  r^  while  r  denotes  the 
temperature  of  the  air  at  the  height  of  the  eye,  we  have  [mak- 
ing p  =  pg  in  (171)],  approximately, 

in  which  for  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  e  =  0.002024.     Hence 

sinD'  =  ^5{l_^..(_.j}* 

^B,ni)/l^"^^~"oH 
I  mn'D     ) 

where  D  is  the  dip,  computed  by  (236),  when  the  refraction  is 
nes^lected,  the  sine  of  so  small  an  angle  being  put  for  its  tan- 
gent. If  we  substitute  the  values  a  =  0.00027895,  sin  D  = 
£>  sin  1",  and  c  =  0.002024,  this  formula  becomes 
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j>^j       24021  (r-rj 

in  which  D  is  in  seconds.  If  D  is  expressed  in  minutes  in  the 
last  term,  it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  take 

Z)'  =  2>-40PX^"  (238) 

This  will  give  D'  =  2)  when  r  =  r^,  as  it  should  do,  since  in 
that  case  the  atmosphere  is  supposed  to  be  of  uniform  density 
from  the  level  of  tlie  sea  to  the  height  of  the  obser^-er.  If 
^  <  ^01  ^'®  have  Z)'  >  2).  In  extreme  cases,  where  r  is  much 
greater  than  r„,  we  jnay  have  iJ'  <  0,  or  negative,  and  the  visible 
horizon  will  appear  above  the  level  of  the  eye,  a  plienomenon 
occasionally  observed.  I  know  of  no  observations  sufficiently 
precise  to  determine  whether  this  simple  formula,  deduced  from 
theoretical  considerations,  accurately  represents  the  observed 
dip  in  every  case. 

124.  If,  however,  we  wish  to  compute  the  value  of  />'  for  a 
mean  state  of  the  atmosphere  without  reference  to  the  actually 
observed  temperatures,  we  may  proceed  as  follows :  In  the  equa- 
tion above  found. 


coei)'  =  ^. 


we  may  substitute  the  value 

which  is  our  first  hypothesis  as  to  the  law  of  decrease  of  density 
of  the  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  Art.  109.  This  hypothesis  will 
serve  our  present  purpose,  provided  n  is  so  determined  as  to 
represent  the  actually  observed  mean  horizontal  refraction.  We 
have,  then. 


coszy^li+l)-'^' 


X 

and  developing,  neglecting  the  higher  powers  of—, 
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%  X 


ooe  D'  =  1  — 


w^mmm^      • 


fi  -f- 1   a 


8m2>'  =  xl — —Y-  —  =  tan  D  \\ — r-r 
\ji-f  1    a  \n4-l 


«  +  1     a  \n  -f 

or 


^'-^^/^ 


+ 

To  determine  n,  we  have  by  (160),  reducing  r^  to  seconds, 


4  AV 
11=  ^ 


(foSinr/ 


where,  for  Barom.  0*.76,  Therm.  10°C.,  which  nearly  represent 
the  mean  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we 
have  4k  d.  =  0.00056795,  and  r«  =  34'  30''  (which  is  about  the 
mean  of  the  determinations  of  the  horizontal  refraction  by  dif'^ 
ferent  astronomers) ;  and  hence  we  find 


n  =  6.639,       J-A-^  =  0.9216  =  1  —  0.0784 

D'^D---  .07842)  (239) 

The  coefficient  .0784  agrees  very  nearly  with  Delambre's  value 
.07876,  which  was  derived  from  a  large  number  of  observations 
u{K>n  the  terrestrial  refraction  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
To  compute  ly  directly,  wo  have 


sm  1"   ^  a 


If  X  is  in  feet,  we  must  take  a  in  feet.     Taking  the  mean  value 

a  =  20888625  feet,  and  reducing  the  constant  coefficient  of  \/Xj 
ire  have 


2)'  =  58".82  y/x  in  feot.  (240) 


Table  XI^  Vol.  IL,  i»  computed  by  this  formula. 
Vol-  L— 1« 
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Fig.  19. 


125.  To  find  the  distance  of  the  sea  horizon,  and  the  distance  of  an 
object  of  known  height  just  msible  in  the  horizon. — The  small  portion 

2!A,  Fig.  19,  of  the  curved  path  of  a  ray  of 
light,  may  be  regarded  as  the  arc  of  a  circle; 
and  then  the  refraction  elevates  A  as  seen 
from  T  as  much  as  it  elevates  T  as  seen 
from  A.  Drawing  the  tangent  TP^  the  ob- 
server at  T  would  see  the  point  A  at  P; 
and  if  the  chord  TA  were  drawn,  the  angle 
PTA  would  be  the  refraction  of  A.  This 
refraction,  being  the  same  as  that  of  7^  as 
seen  from  A^  is,  by  (239),  .equal  to  .07842).  In  the  triangle 
TPAy  TAP  is  so  nearly  a  right  angle  (with  the  small  elevatioiui 
of  the  eye  here  considered)  that  if  we  put 

x^  =  AP 

we  may  take  as  a  sufficient  approximation 

Xj  =  Til  X  tan  PTA  =  a  tan 2)  X  .0784  tanD 

But  we  have  a  tan*i)  =  2a:,  and  hence 


Putting 


we  have 


or,  nearly. 


Xj  =  .1568  X 


d  =  the  distance  of  the  sea  horizon, 


Pr=  ^(2C^  +  PB)  X  PB 


d  =  i/2a  (X  +  jTi)  ==  i/2.8136ar 


If  X  is  given  in  feet,  we  shall  find  d  in  statute  miles  by  dividing 
this  value  by  5280.  Taking  a  as  in  the  preceding  article,  we 
find 


1/2.3136  a 


5280 


=  1.817 


and,  therefore, 


d  (in  statute  miles)  =  1.317  \/x  in  feet 


(241) . 


If  an  observer  at  A'  at  the  height  A^B'  =  xf  sees  the  object 
Ay  whose  height  is  a;,  in  the  horizon,  he  must  be  in  the  curve  de- 
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scribed  by  the  ray  from  A  which  touches  the  earth's  surface  at 

T.     The  distance  of  A'  from  Twill  be  =  1.317  Vx\  and  hence 

the  whole  distance  from  A  to  A'  will  be  =  1.317  (V^x  +  Vx% 

The  above  is  a  rather  rough  approximation,  but  yet  quite  as 
accurate  as  the  nature  of  the  problem  requires ;  for  the  anoma- 
lous variations  of  the  horizontal  refraction  produce  greater 
errors  than  those  resulting  from  the  formula.  By  means  of  this 
formula  the  navigator  approaching  the  land  may  take  advantage 
of  the  first  appearance  of  a  mountain  of  known  height,  to  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  ship.  For  this  purpose  the  formula 
(241)  is  tabulated  with  the  argument  "  height  of  the  object  or 
eye ;"  and  the  sum  of  the  two  distances  given  in  the  table,  cor- 
responding to  the  height  of  the  object  and  of  the  eye  respect- 
ively, is  the  required  distance  of  the  object  from  the  observer. 

126.  To  find  the  dip  of  the  sea  at  a  given  distance  from  the  observer, 
— ^By  the  dip  of  the  sea  is  here  understood  the  apparent  depres- 
sion of  any  point  of  the  surface  of  the  water  nearer  than  the 
visible  horizon.  Let  7^,  Fig.  20,  be  such  a 
point,  and  A  the  position  of  the  observer. 
Let  TA*  be  a  ray  of  light  from  T^  tangent 
to  the  earth's  surface  at  T,  meeting  the  ver- 
tical line  of  the  observer  in  A'.    Pat 

2>"  =  the  dip  of  T  as  seen  from  Aj 

d    =  the  distance  of  T  in  statute  miles, 

X    =  the  height  of  the  observer's  eye  in  feet  =  AB, 

x'  =  A'B, 

We  have,  by  (241), 

-'=(  —  )' 
\  1.317/ 

and  the  dip  of  J*,  as  seen  from  A\  is,  therefore,  by  (240), 

=  58".82  i/F  =  44".66  d, 

Now,  supposing  the  chords  TA,  TA'  to  be  drawn,  the  dip  of  T 
at  A  exceeds  that  at  A'  by  the  angle  A  TA\  very  nearly ;  and 
we  have  nearly 

angle  ATA!  =  —  X  -^  =       ^~^ 
"^  TA'      sin  1"       5280  d  sin  V 
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whence 

iy'  =  44".66d  + 


X  —  x' 


5280  d  sin  V 
Bubstitnting  the  valne  of  x^  in  tenns  of  rf, 

jy  =  22'M4  d  +  39".07  -  (x  being  in  feet  and  d  in  statute 

miles).  (24S) 

IS  d\&  given  in  sea  milea,  we  find,  by  exchanging  dfor-^df 

IT  =z  25''.65  d  +  33''.78  ^(x  being  in  feet  and  4  in  sea 

d 

miles).  C^ 

The  value  of  D"  is  given  in  nautical  works  in  a  small  table 
with  the  arguments  x  and  rf.  Tlie  formula  (248)  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  that  adopted  by  Bownrrcu  in  the  Practkol  Nacifmiat. 

127.  At  sea  the  altitude  of  a  star  is  obtained  by  measuring  its 
angular  distance  above  the  visible  horizon,  which  generally 
appears  as  a  well-defined  line.  The  observed  aljkitude  them 
exceeds  the  apparent  altitude  by  the  dip,  remembering  that  by 
apparent  altitude  we  mean  the  altitude  referred  to  the  true 
horizon,  or  the  complement  of  the  apparent  zenith  distance. 
Thus,  h'  being  the  observed  altitude,  h  the  apparent  altitude, 

or,  when  the  star  has  been  referred  to  a  point  nearer  than  the 
visible  horizon, 

SEMIDIAMETERS  OF  CELESTIAL  BODIES. 

128.  In  order  to  obtain  by  observation  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  a  celestial  body  which  has  a  well-defined  disc,  we 
observe  the  position  of  some  point  of  the  limb  and  deduce  that 
of  the  centre  by  a  suitable  application  of  the  angukr  semi- 
diameter  of  the  bo^y. 

I  shall  here  consider  only  the  case  of  a  spherical  body.  The 
apparent  outline  of  a  planet,  whether  spherical  or  spheroidal, 
and  whether  fully  or  partially  illuminated  by  the  sun,  will  be 


8ftlin>iAMBtBtl6. 


ISl 


Fig.  21. 


discnsMd  in  connection  with    tho   thoory  of   occultatiotis  in 
Chapter  X, 

The  angular  semidiameter  of  a  spherical  hody  is  the  angle 
subtended  at  the  place  of  observation  by  the  radius  of  the  disc. 
I  shall  here  call  it  simply  tlie  seniidianieter,  and  distinguish  the 
linear  semidiameter  as  the  radius. 

Let  O,  Fig.  21,  be  the  centre  of 
the  earthy  A  the  position  of  an  ob- 
server on  its  surface,  M  the  centre 
of  the  observed  body;  OBj  AB'^ 
tangents  to  its  surface,  drawn  from 
0  and  A.  The  triangle  OBM  re- 
volved about  OM  as  an  axis  will  de- 
scribe a  cone  touching  the  spherical 
body  in  the  small  circle  described 
by  the  pomt  By  and  this  circle  is  the 
disc  whose  angular  semidiameter  at 
O  is  MOB.    Put 

8  =  the  geocentric  semidiameter,  MOB^ 
S'  =  the  apparent  semidiameter,  MAB\ 
J,  J'  =  the  distances  of  tho  centre  of  the  body  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth  and  the  place  of  observation  respectively, 
a  =  the  eqnatorial  radias  of  the  earth, 
a'  ^=  the  radias  of  tho  body, 

then  the  right  triangles  OMB^  AMB'  give 


sin  o  =  — 
J 


sin  S'  = 


But  if 


(244) 


ff  =  the  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  of  tho  body, 


we  have,  Art  89, 


sm  «  =  — 

and  hence 

sin  S 

a'    . 
—  —  sm  TT 

a 

sin  S'  = 

J 
J' 

sin 

S 

or,  with  sufficient 

precision  in 

most  cases, 

a 

J' 

S 

(245) 


(246) 
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The  geocentric  semidiameter  and  the  horizontal  parallax  have 

a' 
'  therefore  a  constant  ratio  =  — .    For  the  moon,  we  have 

a 

-  =  0.272956  (247) 

a 

as  derived  from  the  Greenwich  observations  and  adopted  by 
Hansen  {Tables  de  la  LunCy  p.  39). 

If  the  body  is  in  the  horizon  of  the  observer,  its  distance  from 
hira  is  nearly  the  same  as  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  hence 
the  geocentric  is  frequently  called  the  horizontal  semic^ameter; 
but  this  designation  is  not  exact,  as  the  latter  is  somewhat  greater 
than  the  former.  Li  the  case  of  the  moon  the  dificrence  is 
between  O'M  and  0".2.     See  Table  XII. 

If  the  body  is  in  the  zenith,  its  distance  from  the  observer  is 
less  than  its  geocentric  distance  by  a  radius  of  the  earth,  and  the 
apparent  semidiameter  has  then  its  greatest  value. 

The  apparent  semidiameter  at  a  given  place  on  the  earth^s 
surface  is  computed  by  the  second  equation  of  (245)  or  (246),  in 

which  the  value  of  — ;  is  that  found  by  (104) ;  so  that,  putting  z  = 

the  true  (geocentric)  zenith  distance  of  the  body,  (^'  =  the  appa- 
rent zenith  distance  (affected  by  parallax),  A  =  its  azimuth, 
ip  —  ^'  the  reduction  of  the  latitude,  we  have,  (by  (111)  and  (104), 

r  =  (s^  — ^Oeosil  ^ 

.     ^,         .     ^^sinC  — r)  I     (248) 

sm  S  =  sm  S  — ^^ -^  C     ^"^^^ 

sin  (C  —  r)  ^ 

129.  This  last  formula  is  rigorous,  but  an  approximate  formula 
for  computing  the  difference  5' — 5  will  sometimes  be  convenient 
In  (103)  we  may  put 


cos  (^  —  9»') 
cos /'COS  J  (C'  —  C) 


=  1 


without  sensible  error  in  computing  the  very  small  difference  in 
question ;  we  thus  obtain 

4'  =  l-/>  sin  r  cos  [i  (:'  +  C)  -r] 
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Putting 

m  =  />  sin  »  COS  [}  (C'  +  0  —  r]  (249) 

we  have 

A  1 


a       1— m 


=  1  +  m  +  m*  +  Ac. 


and  hence,  since  the  third  power  of  m  is  evidently  insensible, 

S'-'S=:Sm  +  Sm''  (260) 

which  is  practically  as  exact  as  (248).     The  value  of  (^'  required 
in  (249)  will  be  found  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  (114),  or 

C  — C  =  />irsm(C'  — r) 

The  quantity  S'  —  S  is  usually  called  the  augmentation  of  the 
semidiameter.    It  is  appreciable  only  in  the  case  of  the  moon. 

180.  If  we  neglect  the  compression  of  the  earth,  which  will 
not  involve  an  error  of  more  than  0'\05  even  for  the  moon,*  we 
may  develop  (250)  as  follows.  Putting  p  =  l  and  7-  =  0  in  (249), 
we  may  take 

m  =  sin  ir  cos  }  (C  +  C) 

=  sin  ir  cos  [:'  —  }(:'  — :)] 

=  sin  ir  COS  C'  +  i  **"  ^  s'^  (C'  —  C)  sin  C 
=  sin  It  cos  C'  +  i  sin*^  sin*  C' 

which  substituted  in  (250)  gives,  by  neglecting  powers  of  sin  it 
above  the  second, 

*S^'  —  S  =  Smn  ircos  :'  +  }fif  sin'r  8in«C'+  fi^sin'r  cos'C' 
=  S  sin  IT  cos  C'  +  i  S  sin*  tt  +  }  S  sin*  1:  cos'  C' 


But  we  have 


cf       d  a*     sin  -k 


a     Bin  1" 


*  The  greatest  declination  of  the  moon  being  less  than  80**,  it  can  reach  great 
altitudes  onlj  in  low  latitudes,  where  the  compression  is  less  sensible.  A  rigorous 
inTestigation  of  the  error  produced  bj  neglecting  the  compression  shows  that  the 
Bi>i«"°™  error  ia  lest  than  (/'.OS. 
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and  if  we  put 


A  =  4-  8in  V\  log  A  =  5.2495 


we  have  sin  i:=^hSj  which  snbatituted  above  gives  the  follow- 
ing formula  for  computing  the  augmentation  of  the  moon's 
semidiflltueter: 

S'— S  =  AS«co8C'+  1A'S»+  1  A«S»co8»C'  (251) 

Example.— Find  the  augmentation  for  C  =  40°,  8  =  16'  0" 
=  960". 


log  S«            5.9645 

log  «•           8.947 

l8t  term  =  12^.54 

log  h             5.2495 

log  i  h?        0.198 

2d      "    =    0  .14 

log  cos  C'       9.8843 

log  2d  term  9.145 

8d      «    —    0.  08 

log  Ist  term  1.0988 

log  cos»  V     9.769 
log  8d  term  8.914 

S'— fl  =li.76 

The  value  of  S'--S  may  be  taken  directly  from  Table  \Vi.  with 
the  argument  apparent  altitude  =  90°  —  f '• 

131.  If  the  geocentric  hour  angle  (i)  and  declination  (4)  are 
given,  we  have,  by  substituting  (137)  in  (245), 

sin  S'^mnS  ^'"^,f  — ^?  (252) 

for  which  y  and  d'  are  to  be  determined  by  (134)  and  (186),  or 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  present  purpose  by  the  formole 

tan  cf 
tan^=: 


006  t 


^  pK  d>m  <p'  sin  {d  —  y) 

sin  Y 

132.  To  find  the  contraction  of  the  vertical  semidiameter  of  the  sun 
or  moon  produced  by  atmospheric  refraction. 

Since  the  refraction  increases  \inth  the  zenith  distance,  the 
refraction  for  the  centre  of  the  sun  or  the  moon  will  be  greater 
than  that  for  the  upper  limb,  and  that  for  the  lower  limb  will  be 
greater  than  that  for  the  centre.     The  apparent  distance  of  tbe 
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limbs  18  therefore  diminished,  and  the  whole  disc,  instead  of 
being  otreular,  presents  an  oval  "Rgnre^  the  vertical  diameter  of 
which  is  the  least,  and  the  horizontal  diameter  the  greatest. 
The  refraction  increasing  more  and  njore  rapidly  as  the  zenith 
distance  increases,  the  lower  half  of  the  disc  is  somewhat  moro 
contracted  than  the  upper  half. 

The  contraction  of  the  vertical  semidiameter  may  be  found 
directly  from  the  refraction  table,  by  taking  the  difterence  of 
the  refiractions  for  the  centre  and  the  limb. 

ExAMPLS. — The  true  semidiameter  of  the  moon  being  16'  0", 
and  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  centre  84°,  find  the  con- 
traction of  the  iipper  and  lower  semidiameters  in  a  mean  state 
o{  the  atmosphere  (Barom.  30  inches.  Therm.  50°  F.).  We  find 
from  Table  L 

For  apparent  zen.  dist.  of  centre,      84°    0'  Eefr.  =  8'  28".0 

^    approx.         "         upper  limb,  83   44  "      =  8    9  .4 

«         "  "         lower     "      84    16  "     =  8  48  .1 

Ilence, 

Approx.  contraction  upper  semid.  =  8'  28".0  —  8'    9".4  =  18".6 
«  «  lower      "      =  8  48  .1  —  8  28  .0  =  20  .1 

These  results  are  but  approximate,  since  we  have  supposed  the 
apjiarent  zenith  distance  of  the  limb  to  difter  from  that  of  the 
centre  by  the  true  semidiameter,  whereas  they  difter  only  by  the 
apparent  or  contracted  semidiameter.  Ilence  we  must  repeat  as 
ibllows: 

App.  zen.  dist  upper  limb  =  83°  44'  18".6  Eefr.  =  8'    9".7 

"  "         lower     "    =  84    15  39  .9  "      =  8  47  .7 

Contraction  of  upper  semid.  =  8'  28^^.0  —  8'    9".7  =  18".3 
"  lower      "      =  8  47  .7  —  8  28  .0  =  19  .7 

Observations  at  great  zenith  distances,  where  this  contraction 
is  most  sensible,  do  not  usually  admit  of  great  precision,  on 
account  of  the  imperfect  definition  of  the  limbs  and  the  uncer- 
taintj'  of  the  refraction  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  sufliciently  exact 
to  assume  the  contraction  of  either  the  upper  or  lower  semi- 
diameter to  be  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  two.  In  the  above 
example,  which  ofters  an  extreme  case,  if  we  take  the  mean 
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19"  0  as  the  contraction  for  either  Bemidiameter,  the  error  will 
be  only  0".7,  which  is  quite  within  the  limit  of  error  of  obsenrar 
tions  at  such  zenith  distances. 


133.  To  find  the  contraction  of  any  mcUned  semidiametery  produced 

by  refraction. 
Let  My  Fig.  22,  be  the  apparent  place  of  the  sun's  or  the 

moon*s  centre;  ACBDy  a  circle  described 
with  a  radius  MA  equal  to  the  true  semi- 
diameter,  will  represent  the  disc  as  it  would 
appear  if  the  refraction  were  the  same  at 
all  points  of  the  limb.  The  point  Ay  how- 
D  ever,  being  less  refracted  than  My  will  ap- 
pear at  A'y  P  at  P'y  &c. ;  while  JB,  being 
more  refracted  than  My  appears  at  B'.  The 
contraction  is  sensible  only  at  great  zenith 
distances,  where  we  may  assume  that  AM 

and  PP'Ey  small  portions  of  vertical  circles  drawn  through  A 

and  P,  ara  sensibly  parallel.     If  then  we  put 


f\ , 

^ 
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the  true  vertical  scmidiamcter  =  AMy 

the  contractod  vert,  semid.         =  A'M, 

tbo  contractod  inclined  semid.   =  MP',  which  makes  an 

angle  q  with  the  vortical  circle, 

the  contraction  of  the  vertical  semid.  =z  S  —  S^ 

the  contraction  of  tho  inclined  semid.  =  S —  S^ 


we  shall  have 


5,  cos  q  =  P'E  =  tho  difference  of  the  apparent  zenith  distances 
of  M  and  P', 
S^  =  tho  difference  of  tho  app.  zon.  diet,  of  M  and  A\ 

Now,  the  difference  of  the  refractions  at  M  and  A'  is  AA'y  and 
the  difference  of  the  refractions  at  M  and  P'  is  PP' ;  and,  since 
these  small  differences  are  nearly  proportional  to  the  differences 
of  zenith  distance,  we  have 

S, :  5,  cos  q  =  AA':  PP' 
PP'  =  aS,  ^^^-i 
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The  Bmall  triangle  PFP'  may  be  regarded  a8  rectilinear  and 
right-angled  at  F;  whence 

FP'=±PP'x  ooHq 
or 

If  we  put  Si  for  S^  in  the  second  member,  the  resulting  value  of 
JS^  will  never  be  in  error  0'^2  for  zenith  distances  less  than  85^, 
and  it  suffices  to  take 

JS;=JSjC08»3  (258) 

This  formula  is  sufficiently  exact  for  all  purposes  to  which  wo 
shall  have  occasion  to  apply  it 

134.  To  find  the  contraction  of  the  horizontal  semidiameter. — The 
formula  (253)  for  q  =  90*^  makes  the  contraction  of  the  hori- 
zontal semidiameter  =  0.  This  results  from  our  having  assumed' 
that  the  portions  of  vertical  circles  drawn  through  the  several 
points  of  the  limb  are  parallel,  and  tliis  assumption  de- 
parts most  from  the  truth  in  the  case  of  the  two  ver- 
tical circles  drawn  through  the  extremities  of  the 
horizontal  diameter.  To  investigate  the  error  in  this 
ease,  let  ZM^  Fig.  23,  be  the  vertical  circle  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  the  body,  Z3I'  that  drawn 
through  the  extremity  of  the  horizontal  semidiameter 
31  M\  In  consequence  of  the  refraction,  the  points  31 
and  JSf'  appear  at  iVand  iV'.  If  we  denote  the  zenith 
distances  of  ^and  iVby  ^  and  ^,  those  of  M^  and  N' 
bj-  ^  and  ^',  the  refraction  3fN  may  be  expressed  as  a  func- 
tion either  of  z  or  of  ^,  Art.  107,  and  we  shall  have 

r  =^  k  tan  z  =  k'  tan  C 

where  k  and  /:'  are  given  by  the  refraction  table  with  the  argu- 
ments z  and  ^.  The  zenith  distance  of  the  point  31'  differs  so 
little  from  that  of  31  that  the  values  of  k  and  A'  will  be  sensibly 
the  same  for  both  points,  and  we  shall  have  for  the  refraction 

r'=  A'  tan  2'  =  A' tan  C' 
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These  two  equations  give 

tan  z tan  C 

tan  if      tan  C' 

But  if  the  triangle  ZNN'  is  right-angled  at  Ny  we  have 

-      tan  ^ 

cos  Z  = 

tan/ 

and  hence,  also, 

«.      tan  C 
cos  Z  = : 

tanC' 
Therefore  the  triangle  ZMM'  is  also  right-angled,  and  it  gives 

^      ^  tan  S  tan  S^ 

tan  Z=  -;— ; =  — ; 

sm  (js  +  r)        sin  z 
in  which  S  =  MM'  and  S'  =  NN'.    Hence 

tan  8      B\n(z  +  r)  ,     . 

r — s/  =  — \        ^  =  cos  r  +  sin  r  cot  2r 

tan  a'  sm  z  * 

or,  very  nearly, 

^^  =1  +rsinr'cot^  =  l+*sinr 

Hence  the  contraction  of  the  horizontal  semidiameter  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  formula : 

iS— S'=S'ilsinr 

In  the  zenith,  the  mean  value  of  log  k  is  1.76156;  at  the  zenith 
distance  85°,  it  is  1.71020.  For  S'  =  16',  therefore,  the  contract 
tion  found  by  this  formula  is  0".27  in  the  zenith,  and  0".24  for 
85°.  Thus, /or  all  zenith  disicmces  less  than  85°  the  contra^itUm  of 
the  horizontal  semidiameter  is  very  nearly  constant  and  equal  to  one^ 
fourth  of  a  second. 

When  the  body  is  in  the  horizon,  we  have  k  =  r  cot  ^  =  0, 
and  hence  S  ^  S'  =  Oj  which  follows  also  from  the  sensible 
parallelism  of  the  vertical  circles  at  the  horizon. 
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BEDUCTION    0?    OBSERTED    ZENITH    DISTAITCES   TO    THE    CENTRE    OF 

THE   BARTH. 

185.  It  18  important  to  observe  a  proper  order  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  several  corrections  which  have  been  treated  of  in  this 
chapter. 

The  senith  distance  of  any  point  of  the  heavens  observed  with 
any  instroment  is  generally  affected  with  the  index  error  and 
other  instrumental  errors.  These  errors  will  be  treated  of  in 
the  second  volume ;  here  we  assume  that  they  have  been  duly 
allowed  for,  and  we  shall  call  ^'observed*'  zenith  distance  that 
which  wonld  be  obtained  with  a  perfect  instrument,  and  shall 
denote  it  by  z. 

In  all  cases  the  first  step  in  the  reduction  is  to  find  the  refrac- 
tion r  (=a^^7'^  tan  z)  with  the  argument  Zj  and  then  ^  +  r  is  tho 
zenith  distance  freed  from  refraction. 

Ist.  lu  the  case  oi  9,  fixed  siavy 

t:  =  z-\-r 

is  at  once  the  required  geocentric  zen.  dist. 

2d.  In  the  case  of  the  moon^  the  zenith  distance  observed  is 
that  of  the  upper  or  lower  limb.  If  S  is  the  geocentric  and  S' 
the  augmented  semidiameter  found  by  Art.  128,  129,  or  130, 

V  =  z  -^-r  ±  8' 

is  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  moon's  centre  freed  from 
refraction,  and  aftected  only  by  parallax,  and,  consequently,  it  is 
that  which  has  been  denoted  by  the  same  symbol  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  parallax.  With  this,  therefore,  we  compute  the 
parallax  in  zenith  distance,  f '  —  J',  by  Art.  95,  and  then 

is  the  required  geocentric  zenith  distance  of  the  moon's  centre. 

To  compute  S'  by  (248),  (250),  or  (251),  wc  must  first  know  Z'; 
bnt  it  will  sufiSoe  ix>  employ  in  these  formulie  the  approximate 
value  ^'  =  ^  +  r  di  iS. 

Wc  can,  however,  avoid  the  computation  of  #8^',  when  extreme 
precision  is  not  required,  by  computing  the  parallax  for  the 
zenith   distance  of  the  limb.     Thus,  putting  f '  ==  2  -f-  r^  and 
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computing  C  "  C  ^Y  ^^'  ^*^>  ^^^  quantity  {;  =  ^'  —  ({;'  —  ^)  is 
the  geocentric  zenith  distance  of  the  limb;  and  therefore,  ap- 
plying the  geocentric  semidiameter,  (^  ±  S  h  the  required  geo- 
centric zenith  distance  of  the  moon's  centre.  This  process 
involves  the  error  of  assuming  the  horizontal  parallax  for  the 
limb  to  be  the  same  as  that  for  the  moon's  centre.  It  can  easily 
be  shown,  however,  that  the  error  in  the  result  will  never  amount 
to  0'^2,  which  in  most  cases  in  practice  is  unimportant  The 
exact  amount  will  be  investigated  in  the  next  article. 

8d.  In  the  case  of  the  sun  or  a  planet^  when  the  limb  has  been 
observed,  the  process  of  reduction  is,  theoretically,  the  same  as 
for  the  moon ;  but  the  parallax  is  so  small  that  the  augmentation 
of  the  semidiameter  is  insensible.    We  therefore  take 

C  =  z  +  r  ±  S 

and  then,  computing  the  parallax  by  Art.  96,  or  even  by  Art.  90, 
{;  —  ^'  —  (^'  —  (^)  is  the  true  geocentric  zenith  distance. 

If  a  point  has  been  referred  to  the  sea  horizon  and  the 
measured  altitude  is  -ff,  then,  jD  being  the  dip  of  the  horizon, 
A'  =  If  —  jD  is  properly  the  observed  altitude,  and  z  =  90^  —  h' 
the  observed  zenith  distance,  with  which  we  proceed  as  above. 

136.  The  process  above  given  for  reducing  the  observed  zenith 
distance  of  the  moon's  limb  to  the  geocentric  zenith  distance  of 
the  moon's  centre,  is  that  which  is  usually  employed ;  but  the 
whole  reduction,  exclusive  of  refraction,  may  be  directly  and 
rigorously  computed  as  follows.    Putting 

C'  ==  XT  4*  r  =  the  apparent  scnith  distance  of  the  moon's  limb 

corrected  for  refVaction, 
C  =  the  geocentric  zenith  distance  of  the  moon's  centre, 

then,  S'  being  the  augmented  semidiameter,  we  must  substitute 
f'  ±  S'  for  ^'  in  the  formulfle  for  parallax,  and,  by  (101),  we 
have 

/  sin  (C'  ±  /S')  =  sin  C  —  /»  sin  ir  cos  (^  —  ^ 0  tan  y 
f  cos  (C'  ±1  S')  =  cos  C  —  /»  sin  ?r  cos  (jp  —  f') 

Multiplying  the  first  of  these  by  cos  {;',  the  second  by  sin  f ',  and 
subtracting,  we  have 
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:±i  /  Sin  iS'  =  —  gin  (C   —  C)  + — ^-^  bid  (f  —  z') 

cosy 

A' 

m  which /=  -.    By  (245)  we  have  also 

/  sin  S'  =  sin  S 
and  hence  the  rigorous  formula 

sin  (C'-  C)  =  ^  sin  n  sin  (C  -  y)  '^^1S:LZJ!)  ip  sin  S 

cos  /* 

for  which,  however,  we  may  employ  with  equal  accuracy  in 

practice 

sin  (C'  —  0  =  ^  sin  ir  sin  (C  —  r)  =h  sin  8  (264) 

in  which,  A  heing  the  moon's  azimuth,  we  have 

Y  =  {ip  —  f')  cos  A 

If  we  put  (Art  128) 

A:  =  -  =  0.272956 

we  have  sin  S=  /:  sin  ;r,  and  (254)  may  be  written  as  follows: 

sin  (:'  —  C)  =  0  sin  (f'  —  y)  ip  A]  sin  tt  (255) 

For  convenience  in  computation,  however,  it  will  be  better  to 
make  the  following  transformation.     Put 

sin  j9  =  /9  sin  n  sin  (C'  —  y)  (256) 

then  (254)  becomes 

sin  iZ'  —  C)  =  sin  |>  ip  sin  5 

=  sin  (p  qp  <S)  +  sin  |>  (1  —  cos  S)  "^  sin  fl^  (1  -—  cos  p) 
=  sin  (p  i^i  S)  +  2  sin  p  sin*  }  /S  ip  2  sin  ^  sin* }  p 

where  the  last  two  terms  never  amount  to  0".2,  and  therefore  the 
formula  may  be  considered  exact  under  the  form 

sin  (r'  — .  C)  =  sin  (j>  ip  5)  =h  J  (p  T  S)  sin  1"  sin  p  sin  S 

Since  Z'  —  C  ^^^  P  T  ^  difter  by  so  small  a  quantity,  there  will 
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be  no  appreciable  error  in  regarding  them  as  proportional  to 
their  sines ;  and  hence  we  have 

:' —  Z=p^  Sq^  i(j>q:  S)  Bin  p  Bin  B  (257) 

the  upper  signs  being  used  for  the  upper  limb  and  the  lower 
signs  for  the  lower  limb. 

In  this  formula,  p  is  the  parallait  computed  for  the  zenith 
distance  of  the  limb,  and  the  small  terra  i{p  qp  8)Bm  p  sin  S  may 
be  regarded  as  the  correction  for  the  error  of  assuming  the 
parallax  oi  the  limb  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  centre. 

Example.— In  latitude  f  =  88*^  69'  N.,  given  the  observed  zenitili 
distance  of  the  moon's  lower  limb,  2r  =  47°  29'  58'^  the  azhnatt 
A  =  33°  0',  Barom.  30.25  inches,  At.  Therm.  65°  F.,  Ext.  Therm. 
64°  F.,  Eq.  hor.  par.  z  =  59'  10".20 ;  find  the  geocentric  zenith 
distance  of  the  moon's  centre : 


(Table  III.)           (^- 

■f) 

=  ir  16" 

g  —  47*»29'6»'.00 

log  (^  -  9')  = 

2.829S 

(Tabh 

J  n.)  r  ==         1    2  .27 

log  cos  A 

9.9236 

C  =  47  81    0  .27 

logy 

2.7529 
9,999428 

r  «       o»» 

(Table  III.)  log  p 

C  —  y  =  47  21  84  . 

log  Bin  IT 

8.235806 

log  sin  (C  —  y) 

9.8C6652 

log  sin  p 

8.101886 

/» =      48*  28*.6Q 

log  sin  ir 

>6) 

8.235806 
9.486093 

Sz=       16    9.00 

(Art.  128)  log  (0.27291 

/»  -h  5  =       69  87  .09 

log  siB  S 

• 

7.G71899 

i(p  +  S)Bm 

pBinS^z              0 .11 

•log  Binp  sin  S 

5.7789 

C  —  C  =       69  87  .20 

log  (p  -f  S) 

8.5535 

logi     . 

• 

9.6990 

C  =  46«  81' 28^.07 

log  i{p^  S)Binp  sinS 9.0264 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  if  the  geocentric  zenith 
distance  of  the  centre  of  the  moon  or  other  body  is  given,  tkt 
apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  limb  afiected  by  parallax  and 
refraction  will  be  deduced  by  reversing  the  order  of  the  steps 
above  explained. 

If  altitiulcs  are  given,  we  may  employ  altitudes  throughout 
the  computation,  xmtting  ever}'where  90°  —  ^,  &c.  for  ^,  &c.,  and 
making  the  necessary  obvious  modificatic^s  in  the  formulas. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

FINDING  THE  TIME  BY  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

137.  ^E  have  seen,  Art  55,  that  the  local  time  at  any  place 
is  readily  found  when  the  hour  angle  of  any  known  heavenly 
body  is  given.  This  hour  angle  is  obtained  by  observation,  but, 
a  direct  measure  of  it  being  in  general  impracticable,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  observations  from  which  it  can  be  deduced. 

The  observer  is  supposed  to  be  provided  with  a  clock,  chro» 
nometer,  or  watch,  which  is  required  to  show  the  time,  mean  or 
sidereal,  either  at  his  own  or  at  some  assumed  meridian,  such  as 
that  of  Greenwich. 

The  clock  correction*  is  the  quantity  which  must  be  added  alge- 
braically to  the  time  sho^vn  by  the  clock  to  obtain  the  correct 
time  at  the  meridian  for  which  the  clock  is  regulated.   If  we  put 

T  =  the  clock  time, 
T'  =  the  true  time, 
A  jT  =  the  clock  correction, 
we  have 

T'  =  T  +  £kT 
or  e^T  =  T—T  (258) 

and  the  clock  correction  will  be  positive  or  negative^  according  as 
the  clock  is  sloio  or  fast.  It  is  generally  the  immediate  object  of 
an  observation  for  time  to  determine  this  correction.  At  the 
instant  of  the  observation,  the  time  T  is  noted  by  the  clock, 
and  if  this  time  agrees  with  the  time  T'  computed  from  the 
observation,  the  clock  is  correct ;  otherwise  the  clock  13  in  error, 
and  its  correction  is  found  by  the  equation  aT^  =  T'  —  T. 

The  clock  rate  is  the  daily  or  hourly  increase  of  the  clock  cor- 
rection.    Thus,  if 

*  For  brrritj,  I  shall  use  clock  to  denote  any  time-keeper. 
Vou  L— 13 
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£^T^  =  the  clock  correction  at  a  time  T^, 
^T  =  "  **  It     2^ 

dT  =  the  clock  rate  in  a  unit  of  timOy 

we  have 

aT  =  A  7;  +  ^r  (r  —  2;)  (269) 

where  T  —  T^  must  be  expressed  in  days,  hours,  &c.,  according 
as  ^y  18  the  rate  in  one  day,  one  hour,  &c. 

When,  therefore,  the  clock  correction  and  rate  have  been 
found  at  a  certain  instant  TJ^,  we  can  deduce  the  true  time  from 
the  clock  indication  T  (or  "  clock  face,**  as  it  is  often  called) 
at  any  other  instant,  by  the  equation 

T  =T  +  i^T^-^  dT{T— T^  (260) 

If  the  clock  correction  has  been  determined  at  two  different 
times  Tg  and  7",  the  rate  is  inferred  by  the  equation 

ST=^^~  ^^  (261) 

But  these  equations  are  to  be  used  only  so  long  as  we  can 
regard  the  rate  as  constant. 

Since  such  uniformity  of  rate  cannot  be  assumed  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  even  with  the  best  clocks  (although  the  perform- 
ance of  some  of  them  is  really  surprising),  it  is  proper  to  make 
the  interval  betr^'^een  the  observations  for  time  so  small  that  the 
rate  may  be  taken  as  constant  for  that  interval.  The  length  of 
the  interval  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  clock  and  the 
degree  of  accuracy  required. 

Example. — At  noon,  May  6,  the  correction  of  a  mean  time 
clock  is  — 16«  47*.30 ;  at  noon,  May  12,  it  is  —  16*  13'.50 ;  what  is 
the  mean  time  on  May  25,  when  the  clock  face  is  11*  13^  12'.6, 
supposing  the  rate  to  be  uniform  ? 

May    5,  corr.    =  —  16*  47'.30 
"    12,    "       =  —  16   13.50 

Rate  in  7  days  =       +33  .80 
dT=       +      4.829 

Taking,  then,  as  our  starting  point  T^  =  May  12,  0*,  we  have 
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for  the  interval  to  T=  May  25,  11*  18*  12'.6,  T-T^  =  18^  ll'^ 
13?-  12',6  =  13^.467.    Hence  we  have 


A!ro  =  —  16-13'.50 

ST^T--  To)  =  +     1      5 .03 

Ar=—  15     8.47 

T  =  11M3*12*.60 

T  =  10  58     4 .18 


But  in  this  example  the  rate  is  obtained  for  one  true  mean 
day,  while  the  unit  of  the  interval  18^.467  is  a  mean  day  as 
shown  hy  the  clock.  The  proper  interval  with  which  to  com- 
pute the  rate  in  this  case  is  18*  10*  58*  4M8  =  18^.457  with 
which  we  find 

A  7;  =  --    16-13-.50 
iT  X  13.457  =  -f      1     4 .98 

A!r  =  —    15     8.52 
T  =  11*  18"  12'.60 

!r'=10  58     4.08 

This  repetition  will  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  always  giving 
the  rate  in  a  unit  of  the  clock.  Thus,  suppose  that  on  June  8, 
at  4*  ll*  12*.35  by  the  clock,  we  have  found  the  correction 
+  2r  IC.M ;  and  on  June  4,  at  14*  17*  49'.82,  we  have  found 
the  correction  +  2*  19*.89 ;  the  rate  in  one  hour  of  the  clock  will  be 

-1-  Q*  ih 
^T=^    ^^    =  +  0'.2858 
84.1104 

For  practical  details  respecting  the  care  of  clocks  and  other 
time-keepers,  the  methods  of  comparing  their  indications,  &c., 
see  Vol.  IL ;  see  also  Chapter  VII.,  *' Longitude  by  Chronometer." 
T  shall  here  confine  myself  to  the  methods  of  determining  their 
correction  by  astronomical  observation. 

Those  methods,  however,  which  involve  details  depending 
upon  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  instrument  with  which  the  ob- 
Bervation  is  made,  will  be  treated  very  briefly  in  this  chapter, 
and  their  full  discussion  will  be  reserved  for  Vol.  11. 
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FIRST  METHOD. — BY  TRANSITS. 

138.  At  the  instant  of  a  star's  passage  over  the  meridian,  note 
the  time  T  by  the  clock.  The  star's  hour  angle  at  that  instant 
is  =  0*,  whence  the  local  sidereal  time  T'  is  (Art.  66)  ) 

\ 
T'  =  a  :=  the  star's  right  ascension.  I 

If  the  clock  is  regulated  to  the  local  sidereal  time,  we  have, 
therefore, 

But  if  the  clock  is  regulated  to  the  local  mean  time,  we  first  con* 
vert  the  sidereal  time  a  into  the  corresponding  mean  time  T* 
(Art.  62),  and  then  we  have 

A  r  =  T'  — .  T 

This,  then,  is  in  theory  the  simplest  and  most  direct  method 
possible.  It  is  also  practically  the  most  precise  when  properly 
carried  out  with  the  transit  instrument.  But,  as  the  transit  in- 
strument is  seldom,  if  ever,  precisely  adjusted  in  the  meridiaa^ 
the  clock  time  7^  of  the  true  meridian  transit  of  a  star  is  itself 
deduced  from  the  observed  time  of  the  transit  over  the  instru' 
ment  by  applying  proper  corrections,  the  theory  of  which  will 
be  fully  discussed  in  Vol.  11. 

It  will  there  be  seen,  also,  that  the  time  may  be  found  firoiD 
transits  over  any  vertical  circle. 

SECOND   METHOD. — BY   EQUAL   ALTITUDES. 

189.  (A.)  Equal  altitudes  of  a  fixed  star. — The  time  of  the  meri- 
dian transit  of  a  fixed  star  is  the  mean  between  the  two  times 
when  it  is  at  the  same  altitude  east  and  west  of  the  meridian ;  so 
that  the  observation  of  these  two  times  is  a  convenient  substi- 
tute for  that  of  the  meridian  passage  when  a  transit  instrument 
is  not  available.  The  observation  is  most  frequently  made  with 
the  sextant  and  artificial  horizon;  but  any  instrument  adapted  to 
the  measurement  of  altitudes  may  be  employed.  It  is,  however, 
not  required  that  the  instrument  should  indicate  the  true  alti- 
tude ;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  altitude  is  the  same  at  both  observa- 
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lions.  If  we  use  the  same  instrument,  and  take  care  not  to 
change  any  of  its  adjustments  between  the  two  observations,  we 
may  generally  assume  that  the  same  readings  of  its  graduated 
arc  represent  the  same  altitude.  Small  inequalities,  however, 
mav  still  exist,  which  will  be  considered  hereafter.* 

The  clock  correction  will  be  found  directly  by  subtracting 
the  mean  of  the  two  clock  times  of  observation  from  the  com- 
puted time  of  the  star's  transit 

• 

Example  1. — March  19,  1856;  an  altitude  of  Arctants  east 
of  the  meridian  was  noted  at  11*  4'*  61*.5  by  a  sidereal  clock, 
and  the  same  altitude  west  of  the  meridian  at  17*  21"*  SO*.©;  find 
the  clock  correction. 

Bast  11*   4-51V5 

Welt  17  21   30.0 


Mend,  transit  by  dock  ==  T  =  14  13    10 .75 
March  19,  Arcturus  R.  A  =  a  =  14     9     7  .11 

Clock  correction  =aT  =  —     4      3. 64 

This  is  the  clock  correction  at  the  sidereal  time  14*  9*  7*.ll  or 
at  the  clock  time  14*  18"  10'.75. 

Example  2. — March  15,  1856,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Latitude  33°  56'  S.,  Longitude  1*  13*  56*  E. ;  equal  altitudes  of 
Spica  are  observed  with  the  sextant  as  below,  the  times  being 
noted  by  a  chronometer  regulated  to  mean  Greenwich  time. 
The  artificial  horizon  being  employed,  the  altitudes  recorded  are 
double  altitudes. 


East. 

2  Alt.  Spica. 

West. 

10*20-    0'.5 

104*^    0' 

2»  40"  38'. 

"    20    28. 

«       10 

«  40    10  .5 

"    20    55. 

"      20 

"  39    42. 

10  20    27.83 

2  40    10.17 

10  20    27.83 

Mend.  Transit,  by  Chronom.  =  T  =  12  30    19  .00 

The  chronometer  being  regulated  to  Greenwich  time,  we 
must  compute  the  Greenwich  mean  time  of  the  star's  transit  at 
the  Cape  (Art.  52).    We  have 

*  For  the  method  of  obserring  equal  altitades  with  the  sextant,  see  Vol.  II., 
**  SextanL" 


12 
28 

8 
83 

41.92 
6.87 

12 

2 

86.66 
2.97 

12 
12 

28 
80 

83.68 
19.00 
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Local  sidereal  time  of  tranait  =  a  =      18*  17"  87'.92 
Longitude  =—    1   18    66. 

Greenwich  sidereal  time  = 

March  15,  sid.  time  of  mean  noon  ^ 

Sid.  intenral  from  mean  noon  = 

Reduction  to  mean  time  = 

Mean  Gr.  time  of  star's  i 
local  transit  / 

Chronometer  time  of  do.      =   T  =z 

Chronometer  correction       =  ^  r  =  —         1    45 .42 

140.  (B).  Equal  aliUudes  of  (he  sun  before  and  after  noon. — ^K  the 
declination  of  the  sun  were  the  same  at  both  observations,  the 
hour  angles  reckoned  from  the  meridian  east  and  west  would  be 
equal  when  the  altitudes  were  equal,  and  the  mean  of  the  two 
clock  times  of  observation  would  be  the  time  bj  the  clock  at 
the  instant  of  apparent  noon,  and  we  should  find  the  clock  cor- 
rection as  in  the  case  of  a  fixed  star.  To  find  the  correction 
for  the  change  of  declination,  let 

^  =  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation, 
d  =  the  sun's  declination  at  apparent  ^local)  noon, 
Ad  =  the  increase  of  declination  from  the  meridian  to  the  west 
observation )  or  the  decrease  to  the  east  observation, 
h  =  the  sun's  true  altitude  at  each  observation, 
T^  =  the  mean  of  the  clock  times  A.M.  and  P.M., 
A  jTo  =  the  correction  of  this  mean  to  reduce  to  the  clock  time 
of  apparent  noon, 
t  =  half  the  elapsed  time  between  the  observations. 

Then  we  have 

f  +  A  To  =  the  hour  angle  at  the  A.  M.  observation  reckoned 

towards  the  east, 
f  —  A  To  =  the  hour  angle  at  the  P.M.  observation, 
S  —  ad    =  the  declination  at  the  A.M.         " 
d  +  lid   =  «  "     P.M         « 

and,  by  the  first  equation  of  (14)  applied  to  each  observation, 

iin  A  =  sin  ^  sin  (d  —  ad)  +  cos  ^  cos  (d  —  A«5)  cos  (f  +  A  TJ 
sin  A  =  sin  ^  sin  (d  +  ^^)  +  ^^^  ^  cos  (d  +  Ad)  cos  (t  —  A  T^ 
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If  we  substitute 

sin  (d  ±:  A^)  =  sin  d  cos  ad  dt  cos  d  sin  ^d 
cos  (d  +  Ad)  =  COS  d  cos  Cid  =p  sin  d  sin  Ad 
cos  (<  ±  A  Tg)  =  cos  f  cos  A  Tj,  q:  sin  f  sin  d  T^ 

and  then  subtract  the  first  equation  from  the  second,  we  shall 
find 

0  =  2  sin  f  cos  d  sin  dd  —  2  cos  f  sin  d  sin  Ad  cos  t  cos  a  T^ 

-j-  2  cos  f  cos  d  sin  /  cos  Ad  sin  a  T^ 
whence,  by  transposing  and  dividing  by  the  coefficient  of  sin  a  7]^ 

^  tan  Ad .  tan  a    ,   tan  Ad .  tan  d  ^ 

sin  aT;  = r— — ^  + ; — ; cos  aT; 

sin  t  tan  t 

This  is  a  rigorous  expression  of  the  required  correction  a  7^,  but 
the  change  of  declination  is  so  small  that  we  may  put  a^  for  its 
tangent,  a  7^  for  its  sine,  and  unity  for  cos  a  T^y  without  any 
appreciable  error ;  and,  since  a^  is  expressed  in  seconds  of  arc, 
we  shall  obtain  a 7^  in  seconds  of  time  by  dividing  the  second 
member  by  15.    We  thus  find  the  formula* 

_  Ad .  tan  a»    ,    Ad .  tan  d  ,«r.«v 

aT;  = H (262) 

•  15  sin  f    ^  15  tan  <  ^      ^ 

The  Ephemeris  gives  the  hourly  change  of  d.  If  we  take  it  for 
the  Greenwich  instant  corresponding  to  the  local  noon,  and  call 
it  A  'dy  and  if  Hs  reduced  to  hours,  we  have 

Ad  =  A'd.< 

and  our  formula  becomes 

A  T  =  —  ^'^ '  ^  tan  ^        aM  .  f  tan  d        rEquation]       ,263^ 
•  15  sin  t  15  tan  t  Lfor  noonJ 

To  facilitate  the  computation  in  practice,  we  put 

t  t 


15  sin  t  15  tan  t 

a=-4.A'd.tan  v>  6=^.A'd.tand  )   (264) 

then  we  have 


*  As  first  gWen  bj  Gauss,  MonatUche  Corretpondenzy  Vol.  23. 
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The  correction  a  Tq  is  called  the  equation  of  equal  altitudes.  The 
computation  according  to  the  above  form  is  rendered  extremely 
simple  by  the  aid  of  our  Table  IV.,  which  gives  the  values  of 
log  A  and  log  £  with  the  argument  ^^  elapsed  time*'  (=2/). 
Then  a  and  b  are  computed  as  above,  the  algebraic  signs  of  the 
several  factors  being  duly  observed.  When  the  sun  is  moving 
towards  the  7iorth^  give  ^'3  the  positive  sign;  and  also  when 
f  and  8  are  north,  give  them  the  positive  sign ;  in  the  opposite 
cases  they  take  the  negative  sign.  The  signs  of  A  and  B  are 
given  in  the  table ;  A  being  negative  only  when  t  <  12*  and  B 
positive  when  ^  <  6*  or  >  18*. 

When  we  have  applied  aT^  to  the  mean  of  the  clock  times  (or 
the  "  middle  time'*),  we  have  the  time 

T=  To  +  aTo 

as  shown  by  the  clock  at  the  instant  of  the  sun's  meridian  transit 
Then,  computing  the  time  7',  whether  mean  or  sidereal,  which 
the  clock  is  required  to  show  at  that  instant,  we  have  the  clock 
correction,  as  before. 

Example. — March  5,  1856,  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Lat. 
88°  59'  N.,  Long.  5*  5*  57'.5  W.,  the  sun  was  observed  at  the 
same  altitude,  A.M.  and  P.M.,  by  a  chronometer  regulated  to 
mean  Greenwich  time ;  the  mean  of  the  A.M.  times  was  1*  8*  26*.6, 
and  of  the  P.M.  times  8*  45"*  4V.1 ;  find  the  chronometer  cor- 
rection at  noon. 

• 

We  have  first  A.M.  Chro.  Time  =  1*    8-  2e'.6 

P.M.      «         »     =  8  45    41 .7 

Elapsed  time  2t    =  7  37    15 .1 


Middle  time  T^     ==  4  57     4 .15 

From  the  Ephemeris  we  find  for  the  local  apparent  noon  of 
March  5,  1856, 

a  =  —  5^  46'  22".5        Equation  of  time  =  +  11-  86*.ll 
A'a  =  +  58'MO 

For  the  utmost  precision,  we  reduce  ^'8  to  the  instant  of  local 
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noon.     With  these  quantities  and  f  =  88^  59',  we  proceed  as 
follows : 

Arg.  7*  87-  Table  IV.  log  A       n9.4804      log  B        9.2151 

logA'd       1.7642      log  a' J       1.7642 
log  tan  f»  9.9081      Jog  tan  d  n9.0047 

logtf        nl.l527      log*        n9  9840 
a  =  — 14'.21  6  =  —  0'.96 

Middle  Chro.  time  T^  ==  4*  57-  4'.16 

iiT^  =  a  +  b=z        —  15.17 

Chro.  Time  of  app.  noon  T  =  4  56    48.98      ' 

This  quantity  is  to  the  compared  with  the  Greenwich  time  of  the 
local  apparent  noon,  since  the  chronometer  is  regulated  to 
Greenwich  time.     We  have 

Hean  local  time  of  app.  noon  =  0*  11*  35'.11 

Longitude  =5     5    57 .50 

Hean  Greenwich  time        «  =  T'  ==  5^7    82  .61 

Ar=  T  —  T  =  +  20-  43763 

If  the  correction  of  the  chronometer  to  mean  local  time  is 
required,  we  have  only  to  omit  the  application  of  the  longitude. 
Thus,  we  should  have 

Chro.  time  of  app.  noon    =  4*  56-  48*. 98 
Equation  of  time  =  —  11    35  .11 

Chro.  time  of  mean  noon  =  4    45    13  .87 

and  since  at  mean  noon  a  chronometer  regulated  to  the  local 
time  should  give  0*  0-  0*,  it  is  here  fasi^  and  its  correction  to 
local  time  is  —  4*  46-  13'.87. 

141.  (C.)  Equal  altitudes  of  the  sun  in  the  afternoon  of  one  day  and 
the  morning  of  the  next  following  day  ;  i.e.  before  and  after  midnight. — 
It  is  e\ndent  that  when  equal  zenith  distances  are  observed  in 
the  latitude  +  ^,  their  supplement  to  180°  may  be  considered  as 
equal  zenith  distances  observed  at  the  antipode  in  latitude  —  ip 
on  the  same  meridian.  Hence  the  formula  (268)  will  give  the 
equation  for  noon  at  the  antipode  by  substituting  —  ^  for  +  ^, 
that  is,  by  changing  the  sign  of  the  first  term ;  but  this  noon  at 
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the  antipode  is  the  same  absolute  instant  as  the  i^idnight  of  the 
observer,  and  hence 

^j,  ^  A^^.^tany       A^^.Uan^      piquation  fori        .gftS^ 
•  16  sin  t     ■*"    15  tan  ^  •     L  midnight.  J        ^      ^ 

and  this  is  computed  with  the  aid  of  the  logarithms  of  A  and  B 
in  Table  IV.  precisely  as  hi  (264),  only  changing  the  sign  of  A. 
The  sign  for  this  case  is  given  in  the  table.* 

142.  To  find  the  correction  for  small  inequalities  in  the  altitudes. — 
If  from  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  the  re- 
fraction is  different  at  the  two  observations,  equal  apparent  alti- 
tudes will  not  give  equal  true  altitudes.  To  find  the  change  a/ 
in  the  hour  angle  t  produced  by  a  change  aA  in  the  altitude  A, 
we  have  only  to  differentiate  the  equation 

sin  A  =  sin  ^  sin  d  4-  cos  ^  cos  d  cos  t 

regarding  ^  and  d  as  constant ;  whence 

cos  A .  aA  =  —  cos  ^  cos  d  sin  t .  15^^ 

where  aA  is  in  seconds  of  arc  and  ^t  in  seconds  of  time. 

K  the  altitude  at  the  west  observation  is  the  greater  by  aA,  the 
hour  angle  is  increased  by  a^,  and  the  middle  time  is  increased  by 
J  At.  The  correction  for  the  difference  of  altitudes  is  therefore 
—  i  A^,  and,  denoting  it  by  a'  TJ^,  we  have,  by  the  above  equation, 

6'r.  = ^!^^^^ (266) 

80  cos  ^  cos  d  sin  t 

This  correction  is  to  be  added  algebraically  to  the  middle  clock 
time  in  any  of  the  cases  (A),  (B),  (C)  of  the  preceding  articles. 

Example. — Suppose  that  in  Example  2,  Art.  139,  there  had 
been  observed  at  the  east  observation  Barom.  80.30  inches, 
Therm.  35°  F.,  but  at  the  west  observation  Barom.  29.55  inches, 
Therm.  52°  F.  We  have  for  the  altitude  52°  5'  or  zenith  dis> 
tance  37°  55',  by  Table  I.,  the  mean  refraction  45".4.    By  Table 

*  For  an  example  and  some  practical  remarks,  see  mj  "  Improved  method  •f 
finding  the  error  and  rate  of  a  chronometer  hy  equal  altitodes,*'  Appendix  to  tkt 
American  Ephemeris  for  1856  and  1867. 
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Xnr.  A  and  XIV.B,  the  corrections  for  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer are  as  follows,  taking  for  greater  accuracy  one-eighth 
of  the  corrections  for  6' : 

East  Obs.  West  Obs. 

Barom.  80.30  +  0".5  Barom.  29.55  —  0".6 

Therm.  35*.    +  1  .4  Therm.  52«».    —0.1  i 

4-  1  .9  —  0  .7 

The  difference  of  these  numbers  gives  aA  =  +  2".6  as  the  excess 

of  the    tnu  altitude  at  the  west  observation.     Hence,  by  the 

formula  (266), 

aA  =  +    2".6  log  aA         0.415 

h=       52*^    5'  log  cos  A     9.789 

^  =  —  33    56  log  sec  ^    0.081 

a  =  —  10   25  log  sec  d     0.007 

t  =  i  elapsed  time  =  2*  9-    51*.         log  cosec^  0.270 

log  j'o         8.523 
a'T;  =  +  0M2  log  a'T;      9.085 

When,  however,  several  altitudes  have  been  observed,  as  in 
this  example,  we  may  obtain  this  correction  from  the  observa- 
tions themselves ;  for  we  see  that  the  double  altitude  of  Spica 
changed  2O'  =  1200"  in  about  55*,  and  hence  we  have  the 
proportion 


1200":2".6  =  55':  a'T: 


0 


which  gives  a'  jT^p  =  +  0*.12  as  before.  By  taking  the  change  in 
the  double  altitude,  the  fourth  term  is  the  value  of  J  a/,  or  a'  T^,. 

If  this  correction  be  applied,  we  find  the  corrected  time  of 
transit  =  12*  30*  19'.12,  and  consequently  the  chronometer  cor- 
rection Ar=  —  1*  45'.54. 

The  altitudes  may  difter  from  other  causes  besides  a  change  in 
the  refraction ;  for  instance,  the  second  observation  may  be  in- 
terrupted by  passing  clouds,  so  that  the  precisely  corresponding 
altitude  cannot  be  taken ;  but,  rather  than  lose  the  whole  ob- 
servation, if  we  can  observe  an  altitude  diftering  but  little  from 
the  first,  we  may  use  it  as  an  equal  altitude,  and  compute  the 
correction  for  the  difference  by  the  formula  (266). 

143.  Effect  of  errors  in  the  latitude^  declination^  and  altitude  upon 
the  timefoundby  equxd altitudes. — The  time  found  by  equal  altitudes 
of  a  fixed  star  is  wholly  independent  of  errors  in  the  latitude 
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and  declination,  since  these  quantities  do  not  enter  into  the  com- 
putation.  In  observations  of  the  sun,  an  error  in  the  latitude 
aflfects  the  term 

a  =  A^'d  tan  f 

by  differentiating  which  we  find  that  an  error  d<p  produces  in  a 
the  error  da  =  A  a'^  .  sec'  f  .  d<pj  or,  putting  sin  df  for  rfy, 

da  =  A^'d  sec*^  Bind^p 

In  the  same  manner,  we  find  that  an  error  d8  in  the  declinatioD 
produces  in  b  the  error 

db  =  Ba'S  bcc'  d  sin  dd 

In  the  example  of  Art.  140,  suppose  the  latitude  and  declina- 
tion were  each  in  error  1'.    We  have 

log  .4  A'^  wl.2446  log  BiL'S  0.9793 

log  sec'  ^   0.2188  log  sec'  a  0.0044 

log  sin  1'    6.4687  log  sin  1'  6.4687 

logdu       n7.9271  log  db        7.4474 

da=i'^  0'.008  c»  =  +  O'.OOS 

If  dip  and  dd  had  opposite  signs,  the  whole  error  in  this  case  would 
be  0*.008  +  0*.003  =  O'.Oll.  As  the  observer  can  always  easily 
obtain  his  latitude  within  1'  and  the  declination  (even  when  the 
longitude  is  somewhat  uncertain)  within  a  few  seconds,  we  may 
regard  the  method  as  practically  free  from  the  effects  of  any 
errors  in  these  quantities.  The  accuracy  of  the  result  will  there* 
fore  depend  wholly  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  observations. 

The  accuracy  of  the  observations  depends  in  a  measure  upon 
the  constancy  of  the  instrument,  but  chiefly  upon  the  skill  of  the 
observer.  Each  observer  may  determine  the  probable  error  of 
his  observations  by  discussing  them  by  the  method  of  least 
squares.  An  example  of  such  a  discussion  will  be  given  in  the 
following  article. 

The  effect  of  an  error  in  the  altitude  is  given  by  (266).  Since 
we  have,  A  being  the  azimuth  of  the  object, 

-       cos  d  sin  t 
sm  A  = 

cos  A 
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the  formula  may  also  be  written 


Hh 


30  cos  f  sin  A 


which  will  be  least  when  the  denominator  is  greatest,  i,e.  when 
A  =  90*^  or  270®,  or  when  the  object  is  near  the  prime  vertical. 
From  this  we  deduce  the  practical  precept  to  take  the  obsertatio7is 
when  the  object  is  nearly  east  or  west.    This  rule,  however,  must  not 
be  carried  so  far  as  to  include  observations  at  very  low  altitudes, 
where  anomalies  in  the  refraction  may  produce  unknown  dif- 
ferences in  the  altitudes.    If  the  star's  declination  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  latitude,  it  will  be  in  the  prime  vertical  only  when 
quite  near  to  the  meridian,  and  then  both  observations  may  be 
obtained  ^vithin  a  brief  interval  of  time ;  and  this  circumstance 
is  favorable  to  accuracy,  inasmuch  as  the  instrument  will  be  less 
Uable  to  changes  in  this  short  time. 

144.  Probable  error  of  observation. — The  error  of  observation  is 
composed  of  two  errors,  one  arising  from  imperfect  setting  of 
tbe  index  of  the  sextant,  the  other  from  imperfect  noting  of  the 
time;  bnt  these  are  inseparable,  and  can  only  be  discussed  as  a 
angle  error  in  the  observed  time.  The  individual  observations 
are  also  aftected  by  any  irregularity  of  graduation  of  the  sextant, 
but  this  error  does  not  aflect  the  mean  of  a  pair  of  observations 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  meridian ;  and  therefore  the  error  of 
observation  proper  will  be  shown  by  comparing  the  mean  of 
the  several  pairs  with  the  mean  of  these  means.  If,  then,  the 
mean  of  a  pair  of  observed  times  be  called  a,  the  mean  of  all 
these  means  a^  the  probable  error  of  a  single  pair,  supposing  all 
to  be  of  the  same  weight,  is"** 


='V^i 


in  which  n  =  the  number  of  pairs,  and  q  =  0.6745  is  the  factor 
to  reduce  mean  to  probable  errors.  The  probable  error  of  the 
final  mean  a^  is 


i/n 


*  8«o  Appendix,  Leatt  Square*, 
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Example. — At  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  June  18,  1849,  the 
following  series  of  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun  was  observed. 


Chro.  A.H. 

Chro.  P.M. 

a 

a  — Oq 

(a-«e)« 

0*  43"»  63-. 

9*44-    8'.6 

6*  13^  68'.25 

-f  C.12 

0.0144 

44    19. 

43 

88. 

68.60 

+  0.37 

.1869 

44    45. 

43 

11.6 

68.25 

+  0.12 

.0144 

46    11 . 

42 

46.3 

58.66 

+  0.62 

.2704 

46    87. 

42 

19.7 

58.86 

+  0.22 

.0484 

46      1.7 

41 

63.6 

57.60 

-0.53 

.2809 

46    28.6 

41 

27. 

57.75 

-0.38 

.1444 

46    66. 

41 

0.6 

67.75 

—  0.38 

.1444 

47    19.7 

40 

36.6 

6" 

58.10 

—  0.08 
2  («-«„)«  = 

.0009 

13 

58.13 

1.0551 

n  =  9 
11—1=8 

r  = 

-■^yl  n-i  - 

0^46 
0'.062 

A  similar  discussion  of  a  number  of  sets  of  equal  altitudes  of 
the  sun  taken  by  the  same  observer  gave  0".23  as  the  probable 
error  of  a  single  pair  for  that  observer,  and  consequently  the 
probable  error  of  the  result  of  six  observations  on  each  side  of 
the  meridian  would  be  only  0'.23  -4-  ^Z  6  =  0'.094.  This,  how- 
ever, expresses  only  the  accidental  error  of  observntioriy  and  does 
not  include  the  eftect  of  changes  in  the  state  of  the  sextant  be- 
tween the  morning  and  afternoon  observations.  Such  changes 
are  not  unfrequently  produced  by  the  changes  of  temperature  to 
which  it  is  exposed  in  observations  of  the  sun ;  it  is  important, 
therefore,  to  guard  the  instrument  from  the  sun's  rays  as  much 
as  possible,  and  to  expose  it  only  during  thfe  few  minutes 
required  for  each  observation.  The  determination  of  the  time 
by  stars  is  mostly  free  from  difficulties  of  this  kind,  but  the 
observation  is  not  otherwise  so  accurate  as  that  of  the  sun,  ex- 
cept in  the  hands  of  very  skilful  observers. 


THIRD   METHOD. — BY   A   SINGLE   ALTITUDE,   OR   ZENITH    DISTANCE. 

145.  Let  the  altitude  of  any  celestial  body  be  observed  with 
the  sextant  or  any  altitude  instrument,  and  the  time  noted  by 
the  clock.  For  greater  precision,  observe  several  altitudes  in 
quick  succession,  noting  the  time  of  each,  and  take  the  mean  of 
the  altitudes  as  corresponding  to  the  mean  of  the  times.     But 
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in  taking  the  mean  of  several  observations  in  this  way,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  we  assume  that  the  altitude  varies  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  time,  which  is  theoretically  true  only  in   the 
exceptional  case  where  the  observer  is  on  the  equator  and  the 
star's  declination  is  zero.     It  is,  however,  practically  true  for  an 
interval   of  a  few  minutes  when  the  star  is  not  too  near  the 
meridiau.     The  observations  themselves  will  generally  show  the 
limit  beyond  which  it  will  not  be  safe  to  apply  this  rule.    When 
the  observations  have  been  extended  beyond  this  limit,  a  cor- 
rection for  the  unequal  change  in  altitude  {i.e.  for  second  differ- 
ences) can  be  applied,  which  will  be  treated  of  below. 
With  the  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument  we  generally  ob- 
|,  tain  zenith  distances  directly.    In  all  cases,  however,  we  may 
rappose  the  observation  to  give  the  zenith  distance.     Having 
then  corrected  the  obser\^ation  for  instrumental  errors,  for  re- 
fraction, 4c.,  Arts.  135,  186,  let  f  be  the  resulting  true  or  geo- 
centric zenith  distance.    Let  y>  be  the  latitude  of  the  place  of 
observation,  d  the  star's  declination,   t  the  star's  hour  angle. 
The  three  sides  of  the  spherical  triangle  formed  by  the  zenith, 
the  pole,  and  the  star  may  be  denoted  by  a  =  9(5°  —  (p^b  =  (^yC== 
W^  —-  dy  and  the  angle  at  the  pole  by  B  =  ^,  and  hence,  Art.  22, 
ve  deduce 

,in}t=J('""*[-  +  ^^-'')^^'"*[^-^^-''^M        (267) 
\  \  cos  f>  cos  9  I 

which  gives  <  by  a  very  simple  logarithmic  computation.  From 
t  we  deduce,  by  Art.  55,  the  local  time,  which  compared  with 
die  observed  clock  time  gives  the  clock  correction  required. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  double  sign  belonging  to  the 
ndical  in  (267)  gives  two  values  of  sin  J  ty  the  positive  corre- 
^nding  to  a  west  and  the  negative  to  an  east  hour  angle;  since 
my  given  zenith  distance  may  be  observed  on  either  side  of  the 
meridian.  To  distinguish  the  true  solution,  the  ob8cr\'er  must 
of  course  note  on  which  side  of  the  meridian  he  has  ob8er\'ed. 

If  the  object  observed  is  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  a  planet,  its 
declination  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Ephemeris,  for  the  time  of 
the  observation  (referred  to  the  meridian  of  the  Ephemeris) ;  but, 
as  tltis  time  is  itself  to  be  found  from  the  observation,  we  must 
at  first  assnme  an  approximate  value  of  it,  with  which  an  approxi- 
mate decliuation  is  found.     With  this  declination  a  first  compu- 
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tation  by  the  formula  giv^  an  approximate  value  of  t^  and  hence 
a  more  accurate  value  of  the  time,  and  a  new  value  of  the  decli- 
nation, with  which  a  second  computation  by  the  formula  gives  a 
still  more  accurate  value  of  L  Thus  it  appears  that  the  solution 
of  our  problem  is  really  indirect,  and  theoretically  involves  an 
infinite  series  of  successive  approximations;  in  practice,  how- 
ever, the  observer  generally  possesses  a  sufiiciently  precise  value 
of  his  clock  correction  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  the  declina- 
tion of  the  sun  or  planets.  The  moon  is  never  employed  for 
determining  the  local  time  except  at  sea,  and  when  no  other 
object  is  available.* 

Example. — ^At  the  U.  8.  Naval  Academy,  in  Latitude  f  =  88® 
58'  53"  N.,  Longitude  5*  5-  57'.5  W.,  December  9,  1851,  the  fol- 
lowing  double  altitudes  of  the  sim  west  of  the  meridian  were 
observed  with  a  sextant  and  artificial  horizon,  the  timea  being 
noted  by  a  Greenwich  mean  time  chronometer: 


Barom.  30.28  inches. 
Att.  Therm.  55*>  P. 
Ext.  Therm.  50**  P. 
Index  correction  of  the 
sextant  =  —  1'  10" 


Chronometer. 

2m 

7*  35-  14'.5 

83*»30' 

35   55. 

«    20 

36   35.5 

«    10 

37    15.5 

"      0 

37    55. 

32   50 

Means  7  36   35.1  33   10 


The  approximate  correction  of  the  chronometer  was  assumed  to 
be  +  9"*  40*.    Find  its  true  correction. 

With  the  assumed  chronometer  correction  we  obtain  the  ap- 
proximate Greenwich  time  =  7*  46"  15%  with  which  we  take 
from  the  Ephemeris 

^  =  _  22*  50'  27"  Sun's  scmidiamotcr  S=W  17" 
Eq.  of  time  =  —    7»  25v80       "      hor.  parallax    n  =         8".T 

J 

We  have  then  ;■ 


*  But  the  moon's  altitude  and  the  hour  angle  deduced  from  it  may  be  nted 
finding  the  obscrrer's  longitude,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  Chapter  on  Longitude. 

f  The  symbol  Q  is  used  for  "observed  altitude  of  the  sun^s  lower  limb,"  andS 
for  the  double  altitude  from  the  artificial  horiton.     In  a  similar  maaner  wa 

CJ,  X  T)"- 
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Obserrcd  2  g  =±i  83*  W    V 
Index  conr.   >»  -^  1  10 

83  8  50 

App^akitode    a=t  16  84  25 

2:  =  73   25"35 

(Table  II.)  r  =  +     3  15 

n  sinz=zp  =^  —  8 

S==—   16  17 
C  =  73    12  25 

The  computetion  by  (267)  is  then  m  follows : 

^=      ZS^^idfiff'  logsecsi^         0.109383 

^  =  —  22   50  27  log  sec  ^         0.035464 

^ d  =       61   49  20  log  sin  }  sum  9.965661 

C  =       73   12  25  log  sJj*  1  di*-  8.996455 

i  sum  =      67   30  52  .5  19106963 

i  <liff:  =         5   41  32  .5  log  sin }  t        9.553482 

J  f  —  20<^  5r  25".6 
Apparent  time  =  <  =  2*  47-  39*.4 
Eq.  of  time  ==  —  7    26.8 

Local  mean  time     =  2  40    13  .6 
Longitude  =  5     5    57 .5 

TruoGr.Timor^r'=:7  46    11.1 

r=7  36    35.1 

aT=  +9    36.0 

agreeing  so  nearly  with  the  assumed  correction  that  a  repetition 
of  the  eomputation  is  unnecessary. 

146.  K  it  is  preferred  to  use  the  altitude  instead  of  the  zenith 
distance,  put  the  true  altitude  h  =  90^  —  f ,  and  the  polar  distance 
of  the  star  P  =  90^  —  *,  then  we  have,  in  (267), 

sinJ[C^(^  — ^]=sinj(90*  — A  — f +  90°  — P)  =  co8}(^+f  +  P) 
Mnl[C  +  f»  —  O  =8in i (90*  —  A  +  f»  — 90*»  +  P)==sin  } (^  +  P«A) 

If  then  we  put 

B^Hh  +  f  +  P) 

^he  formula  becomes 

.    t  ^        //cos  8  sin  («  —  A)\ 
,  \\       cos«>8inP      /  \    -^f 
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In  this  form  we  may  always  take  P  =  the  distance  from  the  ele- 
vated pole,  and  regard  the  latitude  as  alwayd  positive,  and  then 
no  attention  to  the  algebraic  signs  of  the  quantities  in  the  second 
member  is  required.  Thus,  iu  the  preceding/example,  we  should 
proceed  as  follows : 

App.alt.=    16^  84' 25" 
r  — i)=    —     3     7 
8=  16  17 

A  =    16    47  35 

f»=    38    58  53      log  sec     0.10938S 

P  =  112    50  27      log  cosec  0.085464 

2^  =  168    86  55 

«  =    84    18  27  .5 log  cos     8.996455 

«■-*==    67    80  52  .5 log  sin      9.965661 

19.106963 
and  the  computation  is  finished  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

147.  If  we  aim  at  the  greatest  degree  of  precision  which  the 
logarithmic  tables  can  afibrd,  we  should  find  the  angle  |^  by  its 
tangent,  since  the  logarithms  of  the  tangent  always  vary  more 
rapidly  than  those  of  the  other  functions.  For  this  purpose  we 
deduce 

\  \       COS  S  COS  («  —  C)        / 

« 

or,  if  the  altitude  is  used, 

«  =  J  (A  +  ^  -f-  P) 

^  \  sin  (5  —  ip)  cos  («  —  P)  / 

148.  If  a  number  of  observations  of  the  same  star  at  the  same 
place  are  to  be  individually  computed,  it  \vill  be  most  readily 
done  by  the  fundamental  equation 


1 

cos  C  —  sin  <9  sin  6 
cos 


cos  C  —  sin  ^  sin  6 

t  =  ' 

cos  f  COS  ^ 


• 
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for  tbe  logarithms  of  sin  ^  sin  d  and  cos  f  cos  d  will  be  constant, 
and  for  each  observation  we  shall  only  have  to  take  from  the 
trigonometric  table  the  log.  of  cos  ^ ;  the  logarithm  of  the  nume- 
rator will  then  be  found  by  the  aid  of  Zech's  Addition  or  Sub- 
traction Table,  which  is  included  in  IIulsse's  edition  of  Vsoa's 
Tables.  The  addition  or  the  subtraction  table  will  be  used  ac- 
eording  as  sin  f  sin  d  is  positive  or  negative. 

149.  Effect  of  errors  in  the  data  upon  the  time  computed  from  an 
altitude. — We  have  from  the  difterential  equation  (51),  Art.  35, 
moltiplyiug  dt  by  15  to  reduce  it  to  seconds  of  arc, 

sin  q  cos  d  (15  dt)  =  dZ  —  cos  A  dtp  -f-  cos  q  dd 

where  d^y  rfj^,  rfi,  may  denote  small  errors  of  ^,  ^,  ^,  and  dt  the 
corresponding  error  of  /;  A  is  the  star's  azimuth,  q  the  parallactic 
aagle^  or  angle  at  the  star. 

If  the  zenith  distance  alone  is  erroneous,  we  have,  by  putting 
if=^%  and  6fJ  =  0, 


\bdt  = ^ = 


dZ 


sin  q  cos  d       cos  ^  sin  A 

from  which  it  follows  that  a  given  error  in  the  zenith  distance 
will  have  the  least  effect  upon  the  computed  time  when  the 
izimuth  is  90°  or  270° ;  that  is,  when  the  star  is  on  the  prime 
vertical;  for  we  then  have  sin^  =  ±  1,  and  the  denominator 
of  this  expression  obtains  its  maximum  numerical  value.  Also, 
since  cos  y>  is  a  maximum  for  ^  =  0,  it  follows  that  observa- 
tions of  zenith  distances  for  determining  the  time  give  the 
most  accurate  results  when  the  place  is  on  the  equator.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  least  favorable  position  of  the  star  is  when  it  is 
oa  the  meridian,  and  the  least  favorable  position  of  the  observer 
is  at  the  pole. 
By  putting  d!^  =  0,  d3  =  0,  sin  q  cos  d  =  cos  ^  sin  -4  we  have 

15dt  =  -         "^ 


cos  ^  tan  A 


by  which  we  see  that  an  error  in  tlie  latitude  also  produces  the 
least  effect  when  the  star  is  on  the  prime  vertical,  or  when  the 
observer  is  on  the  equator.     Indeed,  when  the  star  is  exactly  in 
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the  prime  vertical,  a  small  error  in  tp  has  no  appreciable  effect : 
since,  then,  tan  ^  =  00,  and  hence  when  the  latitude  is  uncertain^ 
we  may  still  obtain  good  results  by  observuig  only  stais  near  tfat 
prime  vertical. 
By  putting  df^  =  0,  rfp  =  0,  we  have 


cos  J  tan  q 


which  shows  tbat  the  error  in  the  declination  of  a  given  alar 
produces  the  least  eftect  when  the  star  is  on  the  prime  vertical  ;* 
and  of  different  stars  the  most  eligible  is  that  which  is  nearest 
to  the  equator. 

As  very  great  zenith  distances  (greater  than  80®)  are,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  tn  the  refractioii, 
the  observer  ^vill  often  be  obliged,  esfieciall}*  in  high  latitudea, 
to  take  his  observations  at  some  distance  from  the  prime  vertical^ 
in  which  case  small  errors  of  zenith  distance,  latitude,  or  dccKtia- 
tion  may  have  an  important  eftect  upon  the  computed  dock  ceit*' 
rection.  Nevertheless,  constant  errors  in  these  quantities  will 
have  no  sensible  eftect  upon  the  rate  of  the  clock  deduced  from 
zenith  distances  of  the  same  star  on  difterent  days,  if  the  star  is 
observed  at  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  azimuth,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  meridian ;  for  all  the  clock  corrections  will  be  in« 
creased  or  diminished  by  the  same  quantities,  so  that  their 
difterences,  and  consequently  the  rate,  will  be  the  same  as  if 
these  errors  did  not  exist.  The  errors  of  eccentricity  and 
graduation  of  the  instrnment  are  among  the  constant  errors 
which  may  thus  be  eliminated. 

But  if  the  same  star  is  observed  both  east  and  west  of  the 
meridian,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  it,  sin  A  or  tan  A^  and 
tan  7,  will  be  positive  at  one  observation  and  negative  at  the 
other,  and,  having  the  same  numerical  value,  constant  errors 
d(f,  (loy  and  f/^  will  give  the  same  numerical  value  of  d(  with 
opposite  signs.  Hence,  while  one  of  the  deduced  clock  correc- 
tions will  be  too  great,  the  other  will  be  too  small,  and  their 
mean  will  be  the  true  correction  at  the  time  of  the  star's  transit 


cos    4^ 

*  From  the  •^uaUob  utk  q  =  — — _:  sin  A,  it  foUows  that  mh  f  is  ft  nuixiiimtt 

cos  J 

(for  constant  TaliMS  of  ^  and  6)  when  mn  X  ==  1,  and  tan  ^  is  a  niaxit;nm  in  thtt 
•nmc  ease. 
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over  the  meridian.  Ileuce,  it  followB  again,  as  in  Art  143,  that 
email  errors  in  the  latitude  and  declination  have  no  sensible 
efieet  upon  the  time  computed  from  equal  altitudes. 

150.    To  Jbid  the  change  of  zenith  distance^/  a  star  in  a  given  in- 
Ureal  of  iime^  having  regard  to  second  differences. 
The  formula 

dZ  =  cos  ip  sin  A  dt 

is  strictly  true  only  when  rf^  and  dt  are.  infinitesimals.  But  the 
complete  expression  of  the  finite  difterence  a^  in  terms  of  the 
finite  difierence  a/  involves  the  square  and  higher  powers  of  ^t. 
Let  ^  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  t  of  the  form 

C=ft 

then,  to  find  any  zenith  distance  ^  +  a^  corresponding  to  the 
kmr  angle  /  +  a^,  we  have,  by  Taylor's  Theorem, 

or,  taking  only  second  difierences, 

,     d:    ^  ,  dK  A<« 

AC  = A^  H 

dt  dt*    2 

We  have  already  found 

d:  .     . 

—  =  cos  ^  sin  A 

dt 
which  gives,  since  A  varies  with  ^  but  fp  is  constant, 

dK  ,    dA 

—  ==  cos  0  cos  A  •  — 

dt*  dt 

But  from  the  second  of  equations  (51)  we  have,  since  dd  and  d^p 
lie  here  zero, 

dA       cos  q  cos  ^       cos  ^  sin  ^ 

dt  sin  C  sin  t 

whence  ^ 

d*Z cos  ^  sin  ^1  cos  A  cos  q 

dt*  """  siiW 
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and  the  expression  for  ^^  becomes 

,      ^   ,    cos  <9  sinii  cosii  C08  9  a^* 
AC  =  cos  ^  sin  ii .  At  H ^ ^  •  — 

sin  t  2 

Since  a^  and  a^  are  ITere  supposed  to  be  expressed  in  parts  of    j 
the  radius,  if  we  wish  to  express  them  in  seconds  of  arc  and  of 
time  respectively,  we  must  substitute  for  them  a{^  sin  1"  and 
15  a/  sin  1'^,  and  the  formula  becomes  ! 

A  r-iTi    ax   .  COS f  81 R  il  COS -4  COS flT  (ISAO'sinl"      ,^^-^ 

a:  =  COS  ip  sm  A  (15  Af)  -{ •  ^^ ^ (271) 

sin  t  2 

But  in  so  small  a  term  as  the  last  we  may  put 

(15A0'8in  r       2sin«  jAf 
2  sin  1" 

the  value  of  which  is  given  in  our  Table  V.,  and  its  logarithm 
in  Table  VI. ;  so  that  if  we  put  also 

.     .        ,       cos  A  cos  a 
a  =  cos  ^  sin-4,       k  = ^ 

sin  t 
we  shall  have 

aC  =  15aAt  +  akm  (272) 

151.  A  number  of  zav'th  distances  being  observed  at  given  dock  ' 
iirncs,  to  correct  the  mean  of  the  zenith  distances  or  of  the  clock  time$  ' 
for  second  differences. — The  iirst  term  of  the  above  value  of  Af 
varies  in  proportion  to  a/,  but  the  second  term  varies  in  propor- 
tion to  A^ ;  and  hence,  when  the  interval  is  sufficiently  great  to 
render  this  second  term  sensible,  equal  intervals  of  time  corre- 
spond to  unequal  differences  of  zenith  distance,  and  vice  versa: 
in  other  words,  we  shall  have  second  differences  either  of  the 
zenith  distance  or  of  the  time.  Two  methods  of  correction 
present  themselves. 

1st.  Seduction  of  the  mean  of  the  zenith  distances  to  the  mean  of  Urn 
times, — Let  T',,  T^,  T',,  &c.  be  the  observed  clock  times;  f„  fj^  (^ 
&c.  tlie  corresponding  observed  zenith  distances;  Tthe  mean  of 
the  times ;  ^^  the  mean  of  the  zenith  distances ;  f  the  zenith 
distance  corresponding  to  71  The  change  Ci  ~"  C  corresponds  to 
the  interval  7,  —  7,  Ca  —  C  ^o  T^  —  Ty  &c. ;  so  that  if  we  put 
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we  have,  by  (272), 

Cj  —  C  =  15  a  Tj  -f-  akm^ 
Cg  —  C  =  15  a  T,  -f-  akm^ 
C,  —  C  =  15  a  T,  +  flA-m, 
&o.  &c. 

in  which  wi,  =  — : — --^*,  m,  =  — ,'^ ,  ,/*,  &c.,  are  found  by  Tab.  V. 

^  sin  1"    '    ^         sin  1"   *       *  -^ 

with  the  arguments  r|,  t^,  &c.     The  mean  of  these  equations, 
observing  that 

^i  +  ^  +  ^.  +  Ac.  =  0 
gives 

C  =  C       ah  wi,  +  ^«  +  wt.  +  &c 

in  which  n  =  tbe  number  of  observations.   Or,  denoting  the  mean 
of  the  values  of  m  from  the  table  by  m^,  that  is,  putting 


m.= 


»w,  +  w,  -f  m,  +  &c. 

n 

we  have 

C  =  C.  —  aA-m,  (273) 

2d.  Reduction  of  the  mean  of  the  times  to  the  mean  of  the  zenith 
iUances. — ^Let  T^  be  the  clock  time  corresponding  to  the  mean 
of  the  zenith  distances,  then  ^„  —  (^  is  the  change  of  zenith  dis- 
ttnoe  in  the  interval  T^—  T,  and,  since  this  interval  is  very  small, 
we  shall  have  sensibly 

15a  (T;  —  T)  =  C,  —  C  =  akm^ 
whence 

T.=  T+  ,'3  km,  (274) 

We  have, then,  only  to  compute  the  true  time  T^  from  the  mean 
of  the  zenith  distances  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  clock  cor^ 
rection  will  then  be  found,  as  in  other  cases,  by  the  formula 

To  compute  A',  we  must  either  first  find  q  and  J,  or,  which  is 
preferable,  express  it  by  the  known  quantities.     We  have 

cos  q  cos  A  =  cos  t  —  sin  g  sin  A  cos  C 

.        sin*  t  *         ^ 

=  cos  t cos  ^  cos  d  cos  C 

sin'  C 
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T,=  T+j^^m,eott^^m^ 


sin  t  cos  f  cos  ^ 
sin  C  tan  C 


(276) 


in  which  we  employ  for  C  and^  the  mean  zenith  distance  and 
the  computed  hour  angle. 

ThW  mode  of  correction  is  evidently  more  simple  and  direct 
than  the  first. 

Example.— In  St.  Louis,  Lat.  38**  88'  15"  K,  Long.  6*  1~  7*  W., 
tne  following  double  altitudes  of  the  sun  were  observed  with  a 
Pistor  and  Martin  prismatic  sextant,  the  index  correction  of 
which  was  +  20".  The  assumed  correction  of  the  chronometer 
to  mean  local  time  was  +  2*  12*,  Barom.  S©.25  inches,  Att, 
Therm.  80^,  Ext.  Therm.  81^. 


St  Louis^  June  24, 1861. 

2^2 

Chronom. 

r 

■1 

126<»  16'  l(r. 

22*14" 

'80».6 

6"42» 

88^.14 

125   49  10 

16 

7.6 

6     6 

60  .73 

126   23     0 

17 

46.0 

8    26 

28  .14 

126   41  40 

18 

89.6 

2    88 

12  .76 

127   82  80 

21 

6.6 

0     6 

0  .02 

127   67  45 

22 

22. 

I    10 

%  .67 

128   22    0 

28 

83.5 

2   21 

10.84 

128  61  60 

26 

1.2 

8    49 

28.60 

129     8  86 

25 

61.8 

4    89 

42  .45 

129   88     0 

27 

8.6 

6    51 

67  .19 

Hean 

127   83  28 

r=22  21 

12.16 

n^ 

»a2.«5 

-h  20 

Correction  for  "> 

second  diff.    / 

1.67 

log"^ 

127   38  48 

1.6189 

ObB'd  O 

(♦)r= 
p  = 

63    46  64 
—  27  .2 

-f     8  .7 

7i  =  22  21 
To' ==22  28 

Ar=+   2 

10.48 
22.94 

12.46 

log- A 
log  cot  t 

4'.  73 

a.S289 
nO.8867 
nO.6746 

5=. 

+    16  46  .8 

l<«A"o 

0.8878 

*•« 

64     2  16  ,8 

logtiAf 

fi9.6216 

Ct=« 

26   67  43  .2 

lOfOMf 

9.8927 

f  = 

88   3^  16  . 

log  cog  6 

0.9627 

if  = 

28    23  49  .3 

log  cosec  C 

0   0.8688 

t  = 

~  24«>  43'  48'.4 

■ 

log  cot  Co 

0.8125 

=  ■ 

-    1*88*66».23 

—  8«.06 

n0.4860 

App.  time  = 

S2   21      4.77 

^1.6T 

£q.  of  time  = 

4-     2   18.17 

T'  — 

22   23   22.94 

*The  refraction  should  hert  be  (he  mean  of  the  refractions  computed  for  the 
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The  oorrection  for  second  diilerenoes  is  particular! j  useful  in 
reducing  series  of  altitudes  observed  with  the  repeating  circle;* 
for  with  this  instrument  we  do  not  obtain  the  several  altitudes, 

*  —  _ 

but  only  their  mean.  (See  Vol.  11.)  When  the  several  altitudes 
are  knowTi,  we  can  avoid  the  correction  by  computing  each 
observation,  or  by  dividing  the  whole  series  into  groups  of  such 
extent  that  within  the  limits  of  each  the  second  difterences  will 
be  insensibley  and  computing  the  time  from  the  mean  of  each 
group. 

FOURTH   METHOD. — BY  THE   DISAPPEARANCE   OF  A   STAR   BEHIND   A 

TERRESTRIAL   OBJECT. 

152.  The  raU  of  the  clock  may  be  found  by  this  method  with 
considerable  accuracy  without  the  aid  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments. The  terrestrial  object  should  have  a  sharply  defined 
vertical  edge,  behind  which  the  disappearance  is  to  be  observed, 
and  the  position  of  the  eye  of  the  observer  should  be  precisely 
the  same  at  all  the  observations.  If  the  star's  right  ascension 
and  declination  are  constant,  the  difference  between  the  sidereal 
clock  times  7\  and  T^  of  two  disappearances  is  the  rate  dTm  the 
mterval,  or 

9T=  r,  —  7; 

bnt  if  the  right  ascension  a  has  increased  in  the  interval  by  Aa, 
then  the  rate  is 

jr=7;— r, +  Aa 

To  find  the  correction  for  a  small  change  of  declination  sx  a#, 

serertl  altUudes  or  senitb  distftnees,  but  for  smaU  lenith  disUnces  Uit  difference 
will  be  insensible.  At  (preat  senith  distances  we  should  compute  the  several  refrac- 
tioaa,  but  under  SO^  we  may  take  the  refraction  r  for  the  mean  apparent  lenith 
diiUnce  z^  and  correct  it  as  follows :  Take  the  difference  between  x^  and  each  z,  and 
the  Bean  «,  of  the  Talues  of 

^  _  2  linM  (»  -  ib) 
•inl" 

from  Table  Y.  (conTertIng  the  argument  x  —  t^  into  time);  then  the  mean  of  the 
refractions  will  be  found  by  the  formula 

r^  =  r  -j-  2fii^  sin  r  sec'  i^ 

The  difference  9  —  t^  should  not  much  exceed  V, 

*  This  metbcd  was  frequently  practised  in  the  geodetic  surrey  of  France.     See 
NomtUe  Dt$enption  Oiomitrique  de  la  France  (Puissaht),  Vol.  I.  p.  96. 
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we  have,  by  the  second  equation  of  (51),  since  tlie  azimutli  is  here 
constant  as  well  as  the  latitude,  so  that  <L1  =  0  and  (2^  =  0, 

Ad  tan  a 
Af  = ^ 

15  cos  d 
and  hence  the  rate  in  the  interval  will  be 

*r=2;-r.  +  A.-^i^  (276) 

15  cos  J 

The  angle  q  will  be  found  with  sufficient  precision  fix>m  an 
approximate  value  of  i  by  (19)  or  (20), 

If  we  know  the  absolute  azimuth  of  the  object,  we  can  find 
the  hour  angle  by  Art.  12,  and  hence  also  the  clock  correction. 

TIME   OP  RISING  AND  SETTING   OF  THE  STARS. 

153.  To  find  the  time  of  (me  rising  or  setting^ — ^that  is,  the  instant 
when  the  star  is  in  the  true  horizon, — ^we  have  only  to  compute 
the  hour  angle  by  the  formula  (28) 

cos  ^  =  —  tan  f  tan  d 

and  then  deduce  the  local  time  by  Art.  55. 

154.  To  find  the  time  of  apparent  rising  or  setting ^ — ^that  is,  the 
instant  when  the  star  appears  on.the  horizon  of  the  observer, — ^we 
must  allow  for  the  horizontal  refraction.  Denothig  this  refraction 
by  r^,  the  true  zenitli  distance  of  the  star  at  the  time  of  apparent 
rising  or  setting  is  90°  +  r^  and,  employing  this  value  for  f ,  we 
compute  the  hour  angle  by  (267). 

Since  the  altitude  A  =  90®  —  {^,  we  have  in  this  case  A  =  —  r^ 
with  which  we  can  compute  the  hour  angle  by  the  formula  (268). 

In  common  life,  by  the  time  of  sunrise  or  sunset  is  meant  the 
instant  when  the  sun*s  upper  limb  appears  in  the  horizon.  The 
true  zenith  distance  of  the  centre  is,  then,  (^  =  9.0°  -{-  r^  —  xr  +  5 
(where  tt  =  the  horizontal  parallax  and  S  =  the  semidiameter), 
with  which  we  compute  the  hour  angle  as  before.  The  same 
form  is  to  be  used  for  the  moon. 

TIME  OF  THE  BEGINNING  AND  ENDING  OF  TWILIGHT. 

155.  T\\Hlight  begins  in  the  morning  or  ends  in  the  evening 
when  the  sun  is  18°  below  the  horizon,  and  consequently  the 
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zenith  distance  is  then  f  =  90°  +  18°,  or  A  =  —  18°,  with  which 
we  can  find  the  hour  angle  by  (267)  or  (268). 

NoTB. — Methods  of  finding  at  once  both  the  time  and  the  latitude  from  obserred 
altitudes  will  be  treated  of  under  Latitude,  in  the  next  chapter. 

FINDING   THE  TIME   AT   SEA. 

First  Method. — By  a  Single  Altitude. 

156.  This  is  the  most  common  method  among  navigators,  as 
altitudes  from  the  sea  horizon  are  observed  with  the  greatest 
focility  with  the  sextant.     Denoting  the  observed  altitude  cor- 
rected for  the  index  error  of  the  sextant  by  J7,  the  dip  of  the 
hori2M>n  by  D,  we  have  the  apparent  altitude  h'  =  H  —  D;  then, 
talking  the  refraction  r  for  the  argument  h\  the  true  altitude  of  a 
star  is  A  =  A'  —  r.    A  planet  is  observed  by  bringing  the  esti- 
mated centre  of  its  reflected  image  upon  the  horizon,  so  that  no 
correction  for  tlie  semidiameter  is  employed ;  the  parallax  is  com- 
puted by  the  simple  formula  (;r  being  the  horizontal  parallax) 

p  =zn  cos  A' 

and  hence  for  a  planet 

h  =  h'  —  r  -{■  i:  cos  A' 

The  moon  and  sun  are  observed  by  bringing  the  reflected 
image  of  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  limb  to  touch  the  horizon. 
As  very  great  precision  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  in  these 
observations,  the  compression  of  the  earth  is  neglected,  and  the 
parallax  is  computed  by  the  formula 

p  =  K  cos  (A'  —  r) 
and  then,  S  being  the  semidiameter, 

A  =  A'  —  r  +  r  cos  (A'  —  r)  ±  5f 

In  nautical  works,  the  whole  correction  of  the  moon's  altitude 
for  parallax  and  refraction  =  n  cos  (A'  — -  r)  —  r  is  given  in  a  table 
with  the  arguments  apparent  altitude  (A')  and  horizontal  parallax 
(").  In  the  construction  of  this  table  the  mean  refraction  is  used, 
but  the  corrections  for  the  barometer  and  thermometer  are  given 
in  a  very  simple  table,  although  they  are  not  usually  of  suflicient 
importance  to  be  regarded  m  correcting  altitudes  of  the  moon 
which  are  taken  to  determine  the  local  time. 
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The  hour  angle  is  usually  found  by  (208). 

It  is  important  at  sea,  where  the  latitude  is  always  in  some 

degree  uncertain,  to  find  the  time  by  altitudes  near  the  prime 
vertical,  where  the  error  of  latitude  has  little  or  no  effect 
(Art.  149). 

157.  The  instant  when  the  sun*s  limb  touches  the  sea  horizon 
may  be  observed,  instead  of  measuring  an  altitude  with  the  sex- 
tant In  this  case  the  refraction  should  be  taken  for  the  zenith 
distance  90^  +  2),  but,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  in  tiie  hori* 
zontal  refraction,  great  precision  is  not  to  l>e  expected,  and  the 
mean  horizontal  refraction  r^  may  be  used.  We  then  have 
j;  =  90^  +  jD  +  r^  —  3C  zir  /S,  with  which  we  proceed  by  (267).  In 
so  rude  a  method,  n  may  be  neglected,  and  we  may  take  16'  as 
the  mean  value  of  6\  96'  as  the  value  of  r,,  4'  as  the  average 
value  of  i>  from  the  deck  of  meet  vessels;  then  for  the  lower 
limb  wo  have  ^  =  90*^  66',  and  for  the  upper  limb  f  =  90®  24'.  If 
both  limbs  have  been  observed  and  the  mean  of  the  times  is 
taken,  the  corresponding  hour  angle  will  be  found  by  taking 
(7  =  90°  40'. 

Second  Method. — By  Equal  Altitudes. 

158.  The  method  of  equal  altitudes  as  explained  in  Arts.  139 
and  140  may  be  applied  at  sea  by  introducing  a  correction  for 
the  ship's  change  of  place  between  the  two  observations.  If, 
however,  the  ship  sails  due  east  or  west  between  the  observa- 
tions, and  thus  without  changing  her  latitude,  no  correction  for 
her  change  of  place  is  necessary,  for  the  middle  time  will  evi- 
dently  correspond  to  the  instant  of  transit  of  the  star  over  the 
middle  meridian  between  the  two  meridians  on  which  the  equal 
altitudes  are  observed.  But,  if  the  ship  changes  her  latitude, 
let 

u<p  =  the  inercase  of  latitude  at  the  second  observation; 
then  (Art.  149)  the  effect  upon  the  second  hour  angle  is 


Af  =  — 


15  oos  f  tan  A 


which  is  the  correction  subtractive  from  the  second  olMorved 
time  to  reduce  it  to  that  which  would  have  been  observed  if  the 
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ship  bad  not  changed  her  latitude  or  had  run  upon  a  parallel. 
Hence  |  ^(  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  mean  of  the  chrono- 
meter times  to  obtain  the  chronometer  time  of  the  star's  transit 
over  the  middle  meridian. 

In  this  formtla  w^  must  observe  the  sign  of  tan  A.  It  will 
be  more  couvenient  in  practice,  to  disregard  the  sigus^  and  t^ 
apply  the  numerical  value  of  the  correction  to  the  middle  time 
according  ta  the  following  sipxple  rule  :—add  the  correction  when 
the  ship  has  receded  from  the  sun ;  subtract  it  when  the  ship  haa 
approached  the  sun. 

The  azioaiuth  may  be  found  by  the  fcHiimla 

sin  t  cos  d 

cos  h 

in  which  for  t  we  take  one-half  the  elapsed  time. 

The  sun  being  the  only  object  which  is  employed  in  this  way, 
we  should  also  apply  the  equation  of  eqnal  latitudes,  Art.  140; 
but,  as  the  greatest  change  of  the  san's  declination  in  one  hour 
is  about  1^  and  the  change  of  the  ship's  latitude  is  generally 
much  greater,  the  equation  is  commonly  neglected  as  relatively 
nnimportant  in  a  method  which  at  sea  is  necessarily  but  ap- 
proximate. But,  if  required,  the  equation  may  be  computed 
and  applied  precisely  as  if  the  ship  had  been  at  rest. 

Example. — At  sea,  March  20,  1856,  the  latitude  at  noon  being 
39°  N.,  the  same  altitude  was  observed  A.M.  and  P.M.  as  fol- 
lows, by  a  chronometer  regulated  to  mean  Greenwich  time: 


Obsd.^ 

SO"" 

C 

A.M.  Chro.  timo  —  11»  89-  33 

Index  eorr. 

^ 

2 

P.1L      »<        «'      =   6  20    17 

Dip 

— 

4 

Elapsed  time  —  2<  —    6  40    44 

Refraction 

— 

2 

Middle  time           —    2   69    55 

Semidiam. 

+ 

16 

Chron.  correction  =     —  2    12 

h 

=  80 

8 

Green,  time   of)         o   t-r    >io 
noon 

The  ship  changed  her  latitude  between  the  two  observations 
bj  A^  =  —  20^  =  —  12(KK'.  For  the  Greenwich  date  March 
20,  2*  58^  the  Ephewieris  gives  d  =  +  0^  4',  and  we  have  (  = 
3^  20*  22-  =  60^  5'  3(KS  f  =  39^  0'.    Hence 
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log  Bin  t   9.8848  log^'i^       8.5229 

log  cos  a  0.0000  log  Af      3.0792 

log  see  h  0.0631  log  sec  f  0.1095 

log  Bin  il  9.9479  log  cot  A  9.7165 

log  26^.8    1.4281 

The  ship  has  approached  the  sun,  and  hence  26*.8  must  be  s 

tracted  from  the  middle  time. 

K  we  wish  to  apply  the  equation  of  eqtial  altitudes,  we  h; 

further  from  the  Ephemeris  a'^  =  +  59",  and  hence,  by  I 

140, 

log  A       M9.4628  \ogB        9.2698 

logA'a       1.7709  logA'a       1.7709 

log  tan  f  9.9084  log  tan  d  7.0658 

a  =  —  13'.9  log  a  nl.l421  ^^  =  +  O-.O  log  h  8.1065 

Eence  we  have 

Chro.  middle  time  =  2*  59*  55«. 

Corr.  for  change  of  lat.  =      —    26 .8 
Equation  of  eq.  alts.       =      —    13 .9 

Chro.  time  app.  noon      =  2  59   14 .3 

At  sea,  instead  of  using  the  observation  to  find  the  chro 
meter  correction,  we  use  it  to  determine  the  ship's  longitude 
will  be  fully  shown  hereafter) ;  and  therefore,  to  carry  the  op( 
tion  out  to  the  end,  we  shall  have 

Chro.  time  app.  noon  =    2*  59*  14* 

Corr.  of  chronom.  =  —     2    12 

Green,  moan  time  noon  =    2  57      2 

Equation  of  time  =  —     7    48 


Greenwich  app.  time  at  the  local  noon  =    2  49    14 

which  is  the  longitude  of  the  middle  meridian,  or  the  longiti 
of  the  ship  at  noon. 

159.  In  low  latitudes  j[as  within  the  tropics)  observations 
the  time  may  be  taken  when  the  sun  is  very  near  the  meridi 
for  the  condition  that  the  sun  should  be  near  the  prime  verti 
may  then  be  satisfied  within  a  few  minutes  of  noon ;  and  in  c 
the  ship's  latitude  is  ezactly  equal  to  the  declination,  it  will 
satisfied  only  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian  in  the  zenith, 
such  coses  the  two  equal  altitudes  may  be  observed  within  a  i 
minutes  of  each  other,  and  all  corrections,  whether  for  chai 
of  latitude  or  change  of  declination,  may  be  disregarded. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FINDING   THB   LATITUDE  BY  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

160.  By  the  definition,  Art.  7,  the  latitude  of  a  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  the  declination  of  (he  zenith.  It  was  also 
shown  in  Art.  8  to  be  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  north  pole  above 
the  horizon  of  the  place.  In  adopting  the  latter  definition,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  a  depression  below  the  horizon  is  a 
negative  altitude,  and  that  south  latitude  is  negative.  The 
south  latitude  of  a  place,  considered  numerically,  or  without 
regard  to  its  algebraic  sign,  is  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the 
south  pole. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  latitude  thus  defined  is 

not  an  angle  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  measured  by  an  arc  of 

the  meridian,  as  it  would  be  if  the  earth  were  a  sphere ;  but  it 

is  the  angle  which  the  vertical  line  at  the  place  makes  with  the 

plane  of  the  equator.  Art.  81.  ^ 

We  have  seen,  Art  86,  that  there  are  abnormal  deviations  of 
the  plumb  line,  which  make  it  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
'  the  geodetic  and  the  astronomical  latitude.  We  shall  here  treat  ex- 
clusively of  the  methods  of  determining  the  astronomical  lati- 
tade;  for  this  depends  only  upon  the  actual  position  of  the 
plumb  line,  and  is  merely  the  declination  of  that  point  of 'the 
heavens  towards  which  the  plumb  line  is  directed. 

raST  METHOD. — BY   MERIDIAN   ALTITUDES   OR   ZENITH   DISTANCES. 

161.  Let  the  altitude  or  zenith  distance  of  a  star  of  known 
declination  be  observed  at  the  instant  when  it  is  on  the  meridian. 
Deduce  the  true  geocentric  zenith  distance  {^,  and  let  d  be  the 
geocentric  declination,  f  the  astronomical  latitude. 

Let  the  celestial  sphere  be  projected  on  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  and  let  ZNZ\  Fig.  24,  be  the  celestial  meridian:  C 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  coincident  with  that  of  the  earth ;  PCP' 
the  axis  of  the  sphere;  Pthe  north  pole;  and  J?C§  the  projection 
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of  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial.  Let  CZ  be  parallel  to  tl 
vertical  line  of  the  observer ;  then  the  point  Z  of  the  celesti 

sphere,  being  the  vanishing  point  of  a 
lines  parallel  to  CZ,  is  the  astronomic 
zenith  of  the  observer,  and  ZE=^  the  astr 
nomical  latitude  =  f.  If,  then,  A  \%  tl 
posUion  of  tfae  star  on  the  meridian,  norl 
of  the  equator  but  south  of  the  zenith,  \i 
have  ZA  ^  ^,  AE  «=  d,  and  hence 

^d*t^  +  C  (271 

This  equation  may  be  treated  as  entirely  general  by  attendin 
to  the  signs  of  (f  and  (^.  Sin^e  in  deducing  it  we  supposed  tli 
star  to  be  north  of  the  equator,  it  holds  for  the  case  where  it : 
south  by  giving  the  declination  in  that  case  the  negative  sigi 
according  to  the  established  practice;  and,  since  we  suppose 
the  star  to  be  south  of  the  zenith,  the  equation  will  hold  for  tl 
case  where  it  is  north  of  the  zenith  by  giving  (^  in  that  case  tl 
negative  sign.  If  the  star  is  so  fkr  north  of  the  zenith  as  to  I 
below  the  pole,  -og^  at  its  lower  culmination,  the  equation  wi 
still  hold,  provided  we  still  understand  by  S  the  star's  distant 
north  of  the  equator,  measured  from  E  through  the  zenith  an 
elevated  pokj  or  the  arc  EA'.  This  arc  is  the  supplement  of  tli 
declination;  and  we  may  here  remark  that,  in  general,  an 
formula  deduced  for  the  case  of  a  star  above  the  pole  wi 
apply  to  the  case  where  it  is  below  the  pole  by  employing  tl 
supplement  of  the  declination  instead  of  the  declination  itseli 
that  is,  by  reckoning  the  declination  over  the  pole. 

The  case  of  a  star  below  the  pole  is,  however,  usually  coi 
sidered  under  the  following  simple  form.     Put 

P  s=  PA'  =  the  star's  polar  distanoOp 

h  z=KA'=  **      true  altitude, 

then 

f  :^  P  +  A  (27^ 

in  which  for  south  latitude  P  must  be  the  star's  south  polar  dii 
tance,  and  the  sum  of  P  and  A  is  only  the  numerical  value  of  ^ 

The  declination  i«  to  be  found  for  the  instant  of  the  meridia 
transit  by  Art  CO  or  Ci 

Tm  the  observatory,  instruments  are  employed  which  g^\ 
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directly  the  zenith  distance,  or  its  supplement,  the  nadir  distance. 

With  a  meridian  circle  perfectly  adjusted  in  the  meridian^  the 
instant  of  transit  would  be  known  without  reference  to  the 
clock,  and  the  observation  would  be  made  at  the  instant  the 
star  passed  the  middle  thread  of  the  reticule ;  but  when  the  in- 
stniment  is  not  exactly  in  the  meridian,  or  when  the  observation 
18  not  made  on  the  middle  thread,  the  observed  zenith  distance 
must  be  reduced  to  the  meridian,  for  which  see  Vol.  11.,  Meridian 
Circle. 

With  the  sextant  or  other  portable  instruments  the  meridian 
altitude  of  a  fixed  star  may  be  distinguished  as  the  greatest 
altitude,  and  no  reference  to  the  time  is  necessary.  But,  as  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets  constantly  change  their  declination, 
their  greatest  altitudes  may  be  reached  either  before  or  after  the 

meridian  passage  ;♦  and  in  order  to  observe  a  strictly  meridian 

altitude  the  clock  time  of  transit  must  be  previously  computed 

and  the  altitude  observed  at  that  time. 

Example  1. — On  March  1, 1856,  in  Long.  10*  5"*  32*  E.,  suppose 
the  apparent  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun's  lower  limb,  north  of 
the  zenith,  is  63^  49'  60'',  Barom.  30.  in.,  Ext.  Therm.  50° ;  what 
is  tiie  latitude  ? 


App.  zen.  dist.  Q  — 

r 

P  — 
S  — 

26*^  lO'  10". 

+        28  .7 

3  .8 

+  16  10  .3 

c  — 
d  — 

26    26  45  .2 

7    33     5  .8 

^  =  _  33    59  51  .0 

Example  2. — July  20,  1856,  suppose  that  at  a  certain  place 
the  true  zenith  distances  of  a  Aquilce  south  of  the  zenith,  and 
a  Cephd  north  of  the  zenith,  have  been  obtained  as  follows : 

a  Aquilm  a  Cephei 

C  =  +  26^  34'  27".5  C  =  —  26*^  54'  28".3 

^  =  +    8    29  22  .7  ^  =  +  61    58  21  .1 

^  =  -f  35      3  50  .2  ^  =  +  35     3  52  .8 

The  mean   latitude   obtained   by  the   two   stars   is,  therefore, 
^  =  +  35*^  3'  51".5.     In  this  example,  the  stars  being  at  nearly 

*  See  Art.  172  for  the  method  of  finding  the  time  of  the  sun's  greatest  altitude, 
which  iDfty  also  be  used  for  the  moon  or  a  planet. 
Vol,  I.~15 
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the  same  zenith  distance,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  zenith,  an 
constant  though  unknown  error  of  the  instrument,  peculiar  -i 
that  zenith  distance,  is  eliminated  in  taking  the  mean.  ThiE 
if  the  zenith  distance  in  both  cases  had  been  10"  greater,  vm 
should  have  found  from  a  Aqdiloe  f  =  85®  4'  0".2,  but  froH 
a  Cephd  ip  =  85®  8'  42''.8,  but  tlite  mean  would  still  be  f  =  86®  S 
51''.5. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  errors  in  the  refraction,  whether  due  t 
the  tables  or  to  constant  errors  of  the  barometer  and  thermc 
meter,  or  to  any  peculiar  state  of  the  air  common  to  the  t\\'- 
observations,  are  nearly  or  quite  eliminated  by  thus  combining  i 
pair  of  stars  the  mean  of  whose  declinations  ie  nearly  equal  t< 
the  declination  of  the  zenith.  The  advantages  of  such  a  com 
bination  do  not  end  here.  If  we  select  the  two  stars  so  that  th< 
difference  of  their  zenith  distances  is  so  small  that  it  may  b< 
measured  with  a  micrometer  attached  to  a  telescope  which  is  8< 
mounted  that  it  may  be  successively  directed  upon  the  two  star 
without  disturbing  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  vertica 
line,  we  can  dispense  altogether  with  a  graduated  circle,  or,  a 
least,  the  result  obtained  will  be  altogether  independent  of  it 
indications.  For,  let  ^  and  {^'  be  the  zenith  distances,  i  and  i 
the  declinations  of  the  two  stars,  the  second  of  which  is  north  oi 
the  zenith ;  then,  if  ^'  denotes  only  the  numerical  value  of  th< 
zenith  distance,  we  have 

9^  =  ^  — c 
the  mean  of  which  is 

^  =  J  (^  +>')  +  i  (C  —  C)  (279 

so  that  the  result  depends  only  upon  the  given  declinations  aii< 
the  observed  difference  of  zenith  distance  which  is  measured  wit] 
the  micrometer.  Such  is  the  simple  principle  of  the  method  firs 
introduced  by  Captain  Talcott,  and  now  extensively  used  in  thi 
country.  To  give  it  full  effect,  the  instrument  formerly  knowi 
as  the  Zenith.  Telescope  in  England  has  received  several  importan 
modifications  from  our  Coast  Survey.  It  will  be  fully  treated  of 
in  its  present  improved  form,  in  Vol.  11.,  where  also  will  hi 
found  a  discussioi>  of  Talcott's  method  in  all  its  details. 

162.  Meridian  altitudes  of  a  circumpolar  star  observed  both  abovi 
and  below  the  pole. — ^Every  star  whose  distance  from  the  elevatec 
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pole  is  less  than  the  latitude  may  be  observed  at  both  its  upper 
and  lower  culminations.     If  we  put 

A  =  the  true  altitude  at  the  upper  culmination, 
Aj=       "  *'  "       lower  " 

p  =  the  star's  polar  distance  at  the  upper  culmination^ 
p^s=       "  "  "  "        lower  *' 

we  have,  evidently, 

9  =  h  —p 

the  mean  of  which  is 

9=H^  +  K)  +  HPx-P)  (280) 

whence  it  appears  that  by  this  method  the  absolute  values  of  p 
and  p,  are  not  required,  but  only  their  difterence  p^ — p.  The 
change  of  a  starts  declination  by  precession  and  nutation  is  so 
small  in  12*  as  usually  to  be  neglected,  but  for  extreme  precision 
oi^ht  to  be  allowed  for.  This  method,  then,  is  free  from  any 
error  in  the  declination  of  the  star,  and  is,  therefore,  employed 
io  all  fixed  observatories. 

Example. — ^With  the  meridian  circle  of  the  Naval  Academy 
the  upper  and  lower  transits  of  Polaris  were  observed  in  1853 
Sept.  15  and  16,  and  the  altitudes  deduced  were  as  below : 

Upper  Transit.  Lower  Transit. 

S«pt.  15,  App.  all.  40«28'25".42  Sept.  16,  87<>81'89".76 

Bttom.      80.005   ^  Barom.        80.146  \ 

Alt.  Therm.  650.2  [Ref.  1     6.84  Att.  Therm.  75»     VRef.  112.45 

Ext.   "        63  .8  J  Ext.    '«  74  .6  J 


A  =  40  27  19  .08 
p=    1   28  2G  .04 

0  ==  38  58  53  .04 


Aj  =  37 

80  27  .81 

28  25  .86 

^  =  88 

58  53  .17 
"    58  .04 

Mean  ^  =  88  58  58  .11 

In  order  to  compare  the  results,  each  observation  is  carried 
out  8eparately.     By  (280)  we  should  have 

}  (A  +h,)  =  88^  68'  53".20 

HPi-P)= -    0   09 

SP  =  38    58  53  .11 

This  method  is  still  subject  to  the  whole  error  in  the  refraction, 
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which,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  the  tables,  will  usually  be 
very  small. 

If  the  latitude  is  greater  than  45®,  and  the  star's  declination 
less  than  45°,  the  upper  transit  occurs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
zenith  from  the  pole.  In  that  case  h  must  still  represent  the 
distance  of  the  star  from  the  point  of  the  horizon  below  the  pole, 
and  will  exceed  90°.  Thus,  among  the  Greenwich  observations 
we  find 

1837  June  14,  Capella    h,  =    7°  18'    7".94 

h  =  95    39     7  .91 

9»  =  51    28  37  .93 

163.  Meridian  zenith  distances  of  the  sun  observed  near  the  summer 
and  xcinter  solstices, — ^When  the  place  of  observation  is  near  the 
equator,  the  lower  culminations  of  stars  can  no  longer  be  ob- 
served, and,  consequently,  the  method  of  the  preceding  article 
cannot  be  used.  The  latitude  found  from  stars  observed  at  their 
upper  culminations  only  is  dependent  upon  the  tabular  declina- 
tion, and  is,  therefore,  subject  to  the  error  of  this  declination.  If, 
therefore,  an  observatory  is  established  on  or  near  the  equator, 
and  its  latitude  is  to  be  fixed  independently  of  observations  made 
at  other  places,  the  meridian  zenith  distances  of  stars  cannot  be 
employed.  The  only  independent  method  is  then  by  meridian 
observations  of  the  sun  near  the  solstices. 

Let  us  at  first  suppose  that  the  observations  can  be  obtained 
exactly  at  the  solstice,  and  the  obliquity  (e)  of  the  ecliptic  is 
constant.  The  declination  of  the  sun  at  the  summer  solstice  is 
=  +  £,  and  at  the  winter  solstice  it  is  =  —  e ;  hence,  from  the 
meridian  zenith  distances  ^  and  ^'  observed  at  these  times,  we 
should  have 

f  =  :  +« 


the  mean  of  which  is 


SP  =  C'  — * 


?>  =  i  (:  +  :') 


a  result  dependent  only  upon  the  data  furnished  by  the  observa- 
tions. 

Xow,  the  sun  will  not,  in  general,  pass  the  meridian  of  the 
observer  at  the  instant  of  the  solstice,  or  when  the  declination  is 
at  its  maximum  value  e;  nor  is  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  con- 
stant. But  the  changes  of  the  declination  near  the  solstices  are 
very  small,  and  hence  are  very  accurately  obtained  from  the 
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Bolar  tables  (or  from  the  Ephemeris  which  is  based  on  these 
tables),  notwithstanding  small  errors  in  the  absolute  value  of  the 
obliquity.  The  small  change  in  the  obliquity  between  two 
solstices  is  also  very  accurately  known.  K  then  as  is  the  un- 
known correction  of  the  tabular  obliquity,  and  the  tabular  values 
at  the  two  solstices  are  «  and  « ',  the  true  values  are  e  +  as  and 
c'  +  AS ;  and  if  the  tabular  declinations  at  two  observations  near 
the  solstices  are  s  —  x  and  —  (s'  —  x'),  the  true  declinations  will 
be  <J  =  e  +  AS  —  X  and  5'  =  —  (s'  +  as  —  x'\  and  by  the  formula 
f  =^  C  +  ^  ^^  shall  have  for  the  two  observations 

^  =  :'  —  £'  —  A«  +  X-' 

the  mean  of  which  is 

^  =  }(:  +  c')  +  K*  -  e')  -  1(^-  - .xO 

a  result  which  depends  upon  the  small  changes  s  —  e'  and  x  —  x'j 
both  of  which  are  accurately  known. 

It  is  plain  that,  instead  of  computing  these  changes  directly,  it 
suffices  to  deduce  the  latitude  from  a  number  of  observations 
near  each  solstice  by  employing  the  apparent  declinations  of  the 
solar  tables  or  the  Ephemeris ;  then,  if  ^'  is  the  mean  value  of 
the  latitude  found  from  all  the  observations  at  the  northern 
solstice,  and  (p"  the  mean  from  all  at  the  southern  solstice,  the 
true  latitude  will  be 

Every  observation  should  be  the  mean  of  the  observed  zenith 
distances  of  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  limb  of  the  sun,  in 
order  to  be  independent  of  the  tabular  semidiametcr  and  to 
eliminate  errors  of  observation  as  far  as  possible. 

SECOND   METHOD. — BY    A    SINGLE    ALTITUDE   AT   A   GIVEN   TIME. 

IW.  At  the  instant  when  the  altitude  is  observed,  the  time  is 
noted  by  the  clock.  The  clock  correction  being  kngwn,  we  find 
the  true  local  time,  and  hence  the  star's  hour  angle,  by  the 
formula 

f  =  e  —  a 

in  which  0  is  tlie  sidereal  time  and  a  the  star's  right  ascension. 
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If  the  sun  is  observed,  i  is  simply  the  apparent  solar  time.     We 
have,  then,  by  the  first  equation  of  (14), 

sin  ^  sin  ^  -f-  cos  ^  cos  d  cos  <  =  sin  A 

in  which  f  is  the  only  unknown  quantity.     To  determine  it, 
assume  d  and  D  to  satisfy  the  conditions 

d  sin  D  =  sin  d 

d  cos  D  =  cos  d  cos  t 

then  the  above  equation  becomes 

d  cos  (^  —  D)  =:  sin  h 

which  determines  ip  —  Dy  and  hence  also  f .     For  practical  con- 
venience, however,  put 

then,  by  eliminating  rf,  the  solution  may  be  put  under  the  follow- 
ing form : 

tan  D  =  tan  d  see  t 

cos    /*  =  sin  A  sin  i>  cosec  ^  }    (281) 

9  =  I>±r 

The  first  of  these  equations  fully  determines  Z>,  which  will  be 
taken  numerically  less  than  90°,  positive  or  negative  according 
to  the  sign  of  its  tangent.  As  i  should  always  be  less  than  90°, 
or  6'',  D  will  have  the  same  sign  as  3. 

The  second  equation  is  indeterminate  as  to  the  sign  of  ;•, 
since  the  cosine  of  +  r  ^"^  —  T  ^^^  ^he  same.  Ileuee  we 
obtain  by  the  third  equation  two  values  of  the  latitude.  Only 
one  of  those  values,  however,  is  admissible  when  the  other  is 
numerically  greater  than  90°,  which  is  the  maximum  limit  of 
latitudes.  AVhen  both  values  are  within  the  limits  +  90*^  and 
—  90°,  the  true  solution  is  to  be  distinguished  as  that  which 
agrees  best  with  the  approximate  latitude,  which  is  always  suffi- 
ciently welf  known  for  this  purpose,  except  in  some  peculiar 
cases  at  sea. 

Example  1. — 1856  March  27,  in  the  assumed  latitude  23**  8. 
and  longitude  43°  14'  AV.,  the  double  altitude  of  the  sun^s  lower 
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limb  observed  with  the  sextant  and  artificial  horizon  was  114*^ 
40'  30"  at  4*  21'"  15*  by  a  Greenwich  Chronometer,  which  w^ab 
fQ»t  2r  30*.  Index  Correction  of  Sextant  =  —  V  12",  Barom, 
29.72  inches,  Att  Therm.  61^  F.,  Ext  Therm.  61^  F.  Required 
the  true  latitude. 


SexUnt  reading  ^  114^  4^  30" 

Chronometer            4*  21*  15* 

Index  corr.          —    —      1  12 

Correction               —     2  30 

114    39  18 

Gr.  date,  March  27,  4  18  45 

App.  alt.  Q          =    57    19  39 

Longitude          —     2  52  56 

Semidiameter             -f    ^^     8 

Local  mean  t.           1  25  49 

Ref.  and  par.       =    —          31 

Eq.  of  time         —           5   19 

A—    57    35  11 

App.  time,  t       —     1  20  30 

^  =  +2    51  30 

—  20^  7'  30" 

log  sec  t       0.027360 

log  tan  ^      8.698351 

log  tan  D    8.725711 

^logcosec  d  1.302190 

/ 

log  sin  I)     8.725098 

D=+  3^2' 38" 

log  sin  A      9.926445 

r  —      25  58  49 

log  cos/'      9.953733     ' 

D  —  r  =  f  =  — 22  56  11 

\ 


Example  2.-r^l856  Aug.  22;  suppose  the  true  altitude  of 
Fomalhaui  ia  found  to  be  29°  10'  0''  when  the  local  sidereal  time 
»  21*  49"  44';  what  is  the  latitude  ? 

We  hare  a  =  22* 49* 44-,  whence f=  — 1*0*0*;  ^=:  —  30°22'47".5  ; 
2)  =  —  31°  15'  13", ;-  =  ±  60°  0'  6",  ^  :=  +  28°  44'  53".  The  ncga- 
tivc  valno  of  y  here  gives  ^  =  —  91°  15'  19";  which  is  inadmissible. 

1G5.  The  observation  of  equal  altitudes  east  and  west  of  the 

meridian  maybe  used  not  only  for  determining  the  time '(Art. 

139),  but  also  the  latitude.     For  the  half  elapsed  sidereal  time 

between  two  such  altitudes  of  a  fixed  star  is  at  once  the  hour 

angle  required  in  the  method  of  the  preceding  article.     When 

the  sun  is  used  in  this  way,  the  half  diftbrence  between  the 

apparent  times  oi  the  observations  is  the  hour  an*le,  and  the 

declination  must  be  taken  for  noon,  or  more  strictlv  for  the 

mean  of  the   times  of  observation.      By  thus   employing   the 

mean  of  the  A.M.  and  P.M.  hour  angles  and  the  mean  of  the 

corresponding  declinations,  we  obtain  sensibly  the  same  result 
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as  by  computing  each  observation  separately  with  its  proper 
hour  angle  anS  declination  and  then  taking  the  mean  of  the 
two  resulting  latitudes;  and  an  error  in  the  clock  correction 
does  not  aftect  the  final  result.  The  clock  rate,  however,  must 
be  known,  as  it  affects  the  elapsed  interval.     See  also  Art  182. 

166.  Effect  of  errors  in  the  data  upon  the  latitude  computed  from  an 
observed  altitude. — From  the  first  of  the  equations  (51)  we  find 

,  dZ  h\nqco%d  ,^   ,    cosflr    ,. 

aq>  = 7 — 3 —  at  H 7-  do 

cos  A  cos^  cos^ 

or,  since  h  =  90°  —  (^,  dh=^  —  rf^,  and  sin  q  cos  d  =  cos  f  sin  A^ 

d^  =  —  sec  A.dh  —  cos  ^  tan  A,dt  -{-  cos  q  sec  A .  dd 

whence  it  appears  that  errors  of  altitude  and  time  will  have  the 
least  effect  when  -4  =  0  or  180°,  that  is,  when  the  observation  is 
in  the  meridian,  and  tl^e  greatest  effect  when  the  observation  is 
on  the  prime  vertical.  If  the  same  star  U  observed  on  both 
sides  of  the  meridian  and  at  equal  distances  from  it,  the  coefii- 
cient  of  dt  will  have  opposite  signs  at  the  two  observations,  and 
hence  a  small  error  in  the  time  will  be  wholly  eliminated  by 
taking  the  mean  of  the  values  of  the  latitude  found  from  two 
such  observations.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  in  .taking  a  series 
of  observations,  to  distribute  them  symmetrically  with  respect  to 
the  meridian.  When  they  are  all  taken  very  near  to  the  meri- 
dian, a  special  metliod  of  reduction  is  used,  which  will  be 
treated  of  below  as- our  Third  Method  of  finding  the  latitude. 

The  sign  of  sec  A  is  different  for  stars  north  and  south  of 
the  zenith :  hence  errors  of  altitude  will  be  at  least  partially 
eliminated  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  results  found  from  stars 
near  the  meridian,  both  north  and  south  of  the  zenith.  A 
constant  error  of  the  instrument  may  thus  be  wholly  eliminated. 

As  for  the  effect  of  the  error  ddj  its  coeflScient  is  zero  only 

when  q  =  90°  and  sec  A  is  not  infinite.     This  occurs  when  a 

circumpolar  star  is  observed  at  its  elongation,  where  we  have. 

Art.  18, 

cos  ^ 


sec^  = 


|/[8in  (<)  -j-  ^)  sin  (^  —  ^)] 


which  shows  that  sec  A  diminishes  as  d  increases.     In  order, 
therefore,  to  reduce  the  effect  of  an  error  in  the  decli  nation 
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at  the  same  time  with  that  of  errors  of  altitude  and  time,  we 
should  select  a  star  as  near  the  pole  as  possible,  and  observe  it 
at  or  near  its  greatest  elongation,  on  either  side  of  the  meridian. 
The  proximity  of  the  star  to  the  pole  enables  us  to  facilitate  the 
reduction  of  a  series  of  observations,  and  we  shall  therefore 
treat  specially  of  this  case  as  our  Fourth  Method  below. 

167.  Wlien  several  altitudes  not  very  far  from  the  meridian  are 
observed  in  succession,  if  we  wish  to  use  their  mean  as  a  single 
altitude,  tlie  correction  for  second  differences  (Art.  151)  must  be 
applied.  It  is,  however,  preferable  to  incur  the  labor  of  a  sepa- 
rate redaction  of  each  altitude,  as  we  shall  then  be  able  to  com- 
pare the  several  results,  and  to  discuss  the  probable  errors  of  the 
observations  and  of  the  final  mean.  When  the  observations  are 
veiy  near  to  the  meridian,  this  separate  reduction  is  readily 
effected,  with  but  little  additional  labor,  by  the  following  metliod: 

THIRD   METHOD. — BY   REDUCTION   TO   THE   MERIDIAN   WHEN   THE 

TIME   IS   GIVEN. 

168.  To  reduce  an  alUiudCj  observed  at  a  given  timey  to  the  meridian. — 
This  is  done  in  various  ways. 

(A.)  If  in  the  formula,  employed  in  Art.  164, 

sin  ^  sin  J  4-  cos  ip  cos  d  cos  f  =  sin  A 

we  substitute 

cos  f  =  1  —  2  sin*  J  t 
ic  becomes 

sin  5P  sin  ^  -f-  cos  tp  cos  J  —  2  cos  ip  cos  d  sin*  }  f  =  sin  A 

But 

sin  f  sin  d  +  cos  ip  cos  d  =  cos  (<p  —  S)  or  cos  (J  —  ^) 

Hence,  if  we  put 

Cj  =  ^  —  ^,         or  d  =  <J  —  f> 

tlie  above  equation  may  be  written 

cos  C,  =  Bin  A  +  cos  ^  cos  d  (2  sin*  \  t)  (282) 

If  the  star  does  not  change  its  declination,  !^^  is  the  zenith 
distance  of  the  star  at  its  meridian  passage ;  and,  being  found  by 
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this  equation,  we  then  have  the  latitude  as  from  a  meridiau 
observation  by  the  formula 

^  =  J  4-  C|,     or     ^  =  J  —  d 

according  as  the  zenith  is  north  or  south  of  the  star. 

When  the  star  changes  it«  declination,  this  method  still  holds 
if  we  take  d  for  the  time  of  observation^  as  is  evident  from  our 
formulae,  in  which  d  is  the  declination  at  the  instant  when  the 
true  altitude  is  A. 

To  compute  the  second  member,  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
latitude  is  necessarj'.  As  the  term  cos  ip  cos  d  (2  sin*  \  t)  d^ 
creases  with  /,  if  the  observations  are  not  too  far  from  the 
meridian,  the  error  produced  by  using  an  approximate  value  of 
f  will  be  relatively  small,  so  that  the  latitude  found  will  be  a 
closer  approximation  than  the  assumed  one ;  and  if  the  computl^ 
tion  be  repeated  with  the  new  value,  a  still  closer  approximation 
may  be  made,  and  so  on  until  the  exact  value  is  found. 
.  This  method  is  only  convenient  where  the  computer  is  pro* 
vided  with  a  table  of  natural  sines  and  cosines,  as  well  as  a  table 
of  log.  versed  sines,  or  the  logarithmic  values  of  2  sin*  \  L 


Example.— Same  as  Example  1,  Art.  164.     ft  =  57®  35'  11", 
a  =  -f-  2°  51'  30'',  t  =  V20^  30*.    Approximate  value  of  y>  =  —  28°. 

log  (2  8in«  i  t)  8.785726 

log  cos  ip  9.964026 

nat.  sin  h  0.844201  log  cos  d  9.999459 

nat.  no.       0.056132 log  8.749211 

nat.  cos  :,  0.900333 

C,  =  —  25**  47'  54"  (zenith  south  of  sun.) 

d  =  +    2  51  30 

^  =  —  22  56  24 

diftcring  but  13"  from  the  tnie  value,  although  the  assumed 
latitude  was  in  error  nearly  4'.    Repeating  the  computation  witl^ 
—  22^  56'  24"  as  the  approximate  latitude,  we  find  y> = — 22°  56'  ir  V 
exactly  as  in  Art.  164. 

169.  (B.)  AVe  may  also  compute  directly  the  reduction  of  th«i 
observed  altitude  to  the  meridian  altitude.     Putting 

h^  =  meridian  altitude  =  90°  —  d 
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the  formula  (282)  gives 

sin  A^  —  sin  A  =  2  cos  ^  cos  d  sin'  \  i 
But  we  have 

sin  h^  —  sin  A  ==  2  cos  \  (A^  +  A)  sin  }  (A^  —  A) 
and  heuce 

Sin  }(A.  —  A)  = (283) 

^  *         ^  cos  }  C^i  +  A) 

which  gives  the  difference  Aj —  A,  or  the  correction  of  A  to  reduce 
it  to  Aj ;  but  it  requires  in  the  second  member  an  approximate 
value  both  of  tp  and  of  Ap  the  latter  being  obtained  from  the 
iisnnied  value  of  tp  by  the  equation  A,  =  90*^  —  {(p  —  8);  or,  if 
the  zenith  is  south  of  the  star,  by  the  equation  Aj  =  90°  —  {d  —  ip). 

Example. — Same  as  the  above. 

3  =         2^  51' 30"  log  sin*  i^  8.484696 

Approx.  f  =  —  23   00  00  log  cos  ^  9.964026 

**  d  =       25   51  30  log  cos  d  9.999459 

A,  =       64     8  30  log  8cc  J  (A,  +  A)  0.312573 

«     }  (A,  +  A)  =  60  51  50                     log  sin  i  (A^  —  A)  8.760754 

A,  — A  =  6  36  33 

A  =  57  35  11  a  =        2«  51'  30" 

A,  =  64  11  44  C,=  — 25  48  16 

SP  =  —  22   56  46 

This  method  does  not  approximate  so  rapidly  as  the  preceding, 
but  the  objection  is  of  little  weight  when  the  observations  are 
very  near  the  meridian.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  great 
advantage  of  not  requiring  the  use  of  the  table  of  natural  sines. 

170.  (C.)  Circummeridian  altitudes. — ^When  a  number  of  altitudes 

we  observed  very  near  the  meridian,*  they  are  called  dream- 

^iMxyimx  altitudes.     Each  altitude  reduced  to  the  meridian  gives 

nearly  as  accurate  a  result  as  if  the  observation  were  taken  on  the 

laehdian. 

An  approximate  method  of  reducing  such  observations  with 
the  greatest  ease  is  found  by  regarding  the  small  arc  }  (Aj  —  A) 
aa  sensibly  equal  to  its  sine ;  that  is,  by  putting 

sif>  I  (A,  —  A)  =  i  (A,  —  A)  sin  1" 

*  U^w  uear  to  the  meridian  will  be  determined  in  Art.  175. 
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and  taking  h^  for  i  (Aj  +  A),  from  which  it  difters  very  little,  so 
that  (283)  may  be  put  under  the  form 

^  _  ^  _  co8^^eo9_^  ,  2«n^  (284) 

COS  Aj  sin  1" 


The  value  in  seconds  of 

2  sin'  i  t 


m  = 


Bin  1" 


(286) 


is  given  in  Table  V.  with  the  argument  t.  If  A',  A",  A''',  &c.  are 
the  observed  altitudes  (corrected  for  refraction,  etc.);  i',  i'\  t"\ 
&c.,  the  hour  angles  deduced  from  the  observed  clock  times; 
7n',  m",  7n''\  &c.,  the  values  of  m  from  the  table ;  and  we  put  the 
constant  factor 

.  cos  f  cos  d  cos  ^  cos  d 

cos  A,  sin  C^ 

wo  have  A,  =^  A'    +  Am' 

h^  =  h"  +  Am" 
Aj  =  A"'  +  Am"' 
&e. 

and  the  mean  of  all  these  equations  gives 

A'  _|_  A"  4.  A"'  _|_  etc.    ,    ,  m'  +  »i"  +  m'"  -f  Ac. 

A  = \-  A 

n  n 

in  which  n  is  the  number  of  observations ;  or 

Aj  =  A,  +  Am„  (286) 

in  which  A^  denotes  the  mean  of  the  observed  altitudes  corrected 
for  refraction,  &c.,  and  m^  the  mean  of  the  values  of  m. 

When  A|  has  been  thus  found,  the  latitude  is  deduced  as  from 
any  meridian  altitude,  only  observing  that  for  the  sun  the  de- 
clination to  be  used  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  mean  of 
the  times  of  observation,  as  has  already  been  remarked  m  Art. 
168. 

Example. — At  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  1849  Juno  22,  cir- 
cummeridian  altitudes  of  ^  Ursae  Minoris  were  observed  with  a 
Troughton  sextant  from  an  artificial  horizon,  as  in  the  following 
table.     The  times  were  noted  by  a  sidereal  chronometer  which 
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waa  fast  1*  45*.7.  The  index  correction  of  the  sextant  was 
— 14'  58",  Barometer,  30.81  inches,  Att  Therm.  65°  P.,  Ext 
Therm.  64°  F. 

The  right  ascension  of  the  star  was   14*  51"  14*.0 
Chronometer  fast  +  I    45  .7 

Chronometer  time  of  star's  transit     14   52    59 .7 

The  hour  angles  in  the  column  /  are  found  hy  taking  the  differ- 
ence between  each  observed  chronometer  time  and  this  chro- 
nometer time  of  transit. 

m 

102.1 

70.2 

82.8 

4.4 

5.1 

22.8 

48.8 

66.0 

104.5 

165.1 


2  Alt.  ^ 

Chronom. 

108O8y40" 

14*  45«  47«. 

89  50 

47      1. 

40  40 

48    54.5 

41     0 

51    29.5 

41     0 

54    86.5 

40  80 

56    22. 

40  20 

57    48. 

40    0 

58    47.5 

40    0 

15     0    17.5 

89  20 

2    10. 

t 

7'"  12».7 

5 

58.7 

4 

5.2 

1 

80.2 

1 

86.8 

8 

22.8 

4 

48.8 

5 

47.8 

7 

17.8 

9 

10.8 

Mesn 

108 

40 

14 

,d-  corr. 

— 

14  58 

108 

25 

16 

54 

12 

38 

Befr. 

•^^^ 

42 

.0 

Am^ 

+ 

21 

.5 

m^=    61.68 

Assumed  ^  =  880  69*  0" 

I?  =  74    46  36  .9 

Approx.  Ci=35   47  36.9  log  cos  ^      9.8906 

log  cos  S      9.4198 

h^  =       54  12  17  .6  logcosecCi  02829 

;,  =  —  35  47   42  .5  log  A  9.5428 

S    =        74  46  86  .9  log  m^  1.7898 

^    =        88  58  54  .4  log  Am^       T3326 

Remark  1. — The  reduction  h^  —  h  increases  as  the  denominator 
of  A  decreases,  that  is,  as  the  meridian  zenith  distance  decreases. 
The  preceding  method,  therefore,  as  it  supposes  the  reduction  to 
be  small,  should  not  be  employed  when  the  star  passes  very  near 
the  zenith,  unless  at  the  same  time  the  observations  are  restricted 
to  verj'  small  hour  angles.  It  can  be  shown,  however,  from  the 
more  complete  formulae  to  be  given  presently,  that  so  long  as 
the  zenith  distance  is  n^^t  leas  than  10°,  the  reduction  computed 
l>y  this  method  may  amount  to  4'  3C  without  being  in  error 
more  than  1" ;  and  this  degree  of  accuracy  suffices  for  even  the 
best  observations  made  with  the  sextant. 
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Remark  2.— If  in  (284)  we  put  ein  J  /  =  y  sin  V\  t  {t  being  in 
seconds  of  time),  we  have 

,        ,        cos  c>  cos  d    225    .    -,,  ,.        ^.  ,«o^x 

\^h  = Bin  1".  t«  =  at*  (287) 

cosA^  2  ^      ^ 

in  which  a  denotes  the  product  of  all  the  constant  factors.  It 
follows  from  this  formula  that  near  the  meridian  the  altitude  varies 
as  the  square  of  the  hour  angky  and  not  simply  in  proportion  to  the 
time.  Hence  it  is  that  near  the  meridian  we  cannot  reduce  a 
number  of  altitudes  Iff  taking  their  mean  to  correspond  to  the 
mean  of  the  times,  as  is  done  (in  most  cases  without  sensible 
error)  when  the  observations  are  remote  from  the  meridian. 
The  method  of  reduction  above  exemplified  amounts  to  sepa- 
rately reducing  each  altitude  and  then  taking  the  mean  of  all 
the  results. 

171.  (D.)  Circummeridian  altitudes  more  accurately  reduced. — The 
small  correction  which  the  preceding  method  requires  will  be 
obtained  by  developing  into  series  the  rigorous  equation  (282). 
This  equation,  when  we  put  ^  =  90°  —  h  =  true  zenith  distance 
deduced  from  the  observation,  may  be  put  under  the  form 

cos  C  =  cos  Ci  —  2  cos  ^  cos  d  sin'  i  t 

which  developed  in  series*  gives,  neglecting  sixth  and  higher 
powers  of  sin  J  <, 

*  If  we  put  y  =  2  cos  ^  cos  6  sin*  }  /,  the  equation  to  be  deTeloped  Ib 

cos  f  =  cos  Ci  —  y  («) 

in  which  (j  is  constant  and  (  maj  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  y ;  so  that  by  Mac- 
LAUBiH*s  Theorem 

in  which  (/),(  —  |,  &c.  denote  the  ralues  of /y  and  its  differential  coefficients  when 

\^y/ 

y  =  0.     The  equation  (a)  giTes,  bj  differentiation, 

Bin  ^  —  =  1  —  = 


</y  dy       sin  C 

«/«C  COS  C    <it  cot  C 


dy^  sin'^   dy  sin'  ^ 


&0. 
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008  f  COS  d  2 

C : — :: 


r    . 
^1  - 

sm 


m 

f  COS  ^  2  sin*  i  t      I  cos  y  co9  <T  \*  2  cot  Ci  sinf*  j  t      gg 
iiT^^         ^i^~       \      sinCj      /'         sinl" 

By  this  formula,  first  given  by  Delambre,  the  reduction  to 
the  meridian  consists  of  two  terms,  the  first  of  which  is  the  same 
as  that  employed  in  the  preceding  method,  and  the  second  is  the 
small  correction  which  that  method  requkes.  These  two  terms 
irill  be  designated  as  the  "  Ist  Reduction"  and  "2d  Reduction." 
Patting 

2  8in«  i  t                                2  sin*  i  t 
m  = n  = 

sin  1"  sin  1" 

.  cos  f  COS  ^  „  A*       4,  ^ 

A  = J9  =  A'  cot  d 

sm  Cj 

we  have 

Ci  =  C  —  ^m  +  ^n  (289) 

If  a  number  of  observations  are  taken,  we  have  a  number  of 
equations  of  this  form,  the  mean  of  which  will  be 

in  which  ^^  is  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  observed  zenith  dis- 
tances, v}q  and  Uq  the  arithmetical  means  of  the  values  of  m  and 
n  corresponding  to  the  values  of  L  The  values  of  n  are  also 
given  in  Table  V. 

Hav-ing  found  ^^y  we  have  the  latitude,  as  before,  by  the  formula 

s^  =  ^  + :. 

in  which  we  must  give  ^j  the  negative  sign  when  the  zenith  is 
south  of  the  star,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  the  sun 
(or  any  object  whose  proper  motion  is  sensible)  S  must  be  the 
mean  of  the  declinations  belonging  to  the  several  observations. 


Bat  when  y  =r  0  we  have,  by  (a),  ^  =  Ci>  ^o  that  (6)  becomes 

y  y»  oot  C,  V* 

C  =  Ci  +  -T-T-^-nrr  +  i(l4-3cot«c,)-:^-.&c.  (c) 

Bin  Ci      2  8in»  ^j  8in»  Ci 

Restoring  the  value  of  y,  this  gives  the  development  used  in  the  text,  observing  that 
as  ^  and  ^,  are  supposed  to  be  in  seconds  of  arc,  the  terms  of  the  series  are  divided 
bj  sin  1"  to  reduce  them  to  the  same  unit. 
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• 

or,  which  is  the  same,  the  declination  corresponding  to  the  mean 
of  the  times  of  observation.* 

Finally,  if  the  star  is  near  the  meridian  below  the  pole,  the 
hour  angles  should  be  reckoned  from  the  instant  of  the  lower 
transit.    Recurring  to  the  formula 

cos  C  :^  sin  ^  sin  d  -)-  cos  ^  cos  d  cos  t 

in  which  t  is  the  hour  angle  reckoned  from  the  upper  transit, 

we  observe  that  if  this  angle  is  reckoned  from  the  lower  transit 

we  must  put  180°  —  t  instead  of  i,  or  —  cos  t  for  +  cos  U  and  then 

we  have 

cos  C  =  sin  ^  sin  d  —  cos  ^  cos  d  cos  t 

and,  substituting  as  before, 

cost  =  1  —  2  sin'  i  t 
this  gives 

cos  C  =  —  cos  (s^  +  ^)  +  2  cos  f  cos  d  sin*  }  t 

or,  since  for  lower  culminations  we  have  (J^j  =  180°  —  (^  +  ^) 
and  cos  ^^  =  —  cos  (y>  +  ^), 

cos  C  =  cos  C,  +  2  cos  ^  cos  d  sin'  i  t 
which  developed  gives 


C.=  C  + 


cos  ^  cos  *J    2  sin'  i  t      I  cos  ^  cos  ^  \'  2  cot  r,  sin*  J  t 


cos  *J    2  sin'  i  t       I  cos  ^  cos  d  v' 
T.  sin  1"    "*"  \      sin  C,      / 


sin  Ci  sin  1"         \      sin  Ci      /  sin  1" 

or 

C,  =  :  4-  ilm  +  J9n  (sub  polo)  (290) 

which  is  computed  by  the  same  table,  but  both  first  and  second 
reductions  here  have  the  same  sign. 

If  a  star  is  observed  with  a  sidereal  chronometer  the  daily 
rate  of  which  is  so  small  as  to  be  insensible  during  the  time  of 

*  To  show  that  the  mean  declination  is  to  be  used,  we  may  obsenre  that  for  each 
obsenration  we  haTe  put  Ci  =  ^  —  ^*  ^^^  that  if  6\  S",  &c.,  are  the  seTeral  deoUna- 
tions,  the  seTeral  equations  of  the  form  (289)  wiH  gi^e 

^  =  <5'  -f.  ^'  —  Am'  -f-  A*  cot  C,  n' 
^  =  <J"  -f  C"  --  ^m''  +  ^'  cot  ^,  n" 

the  mean  of  which,  if  <5  =  mean  of  S\  tT',  &c.,  will  be 

^  =  <J   -h  Co  -  ^'«o  +  ^^  cot  Ci  «•  =  <J  -f  Ci 
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the  observations,  the  hour  angles  t  are  found  by  merely  taking 
the  difference  between  each  noted  time  and  the  chronometer 
time  of  the  star's  transit,  as  in  the  example  of  Article  170.  But 
if  we  wish  to  take  account  of  the  rate  of  the  chronometer,  it  can 
be  done  without  separately  correcting  each  hour  angle,  as  fol- 
lows: Let  dThe  the  rate  of  the  chronometer  in  24*  (57  being 
positive  for  losing  rate.  Art.  137) ;  then,  if  t  is  the  hour  angle 
given  directly  by  the  chronometer,  and  t^  the  true  hour  angle, 
we  have 

f  :^  =  24*:  24*— ^7=  86400':86400*  — ar 
whence 


L        864001 


Instead  of  sin  ^  /  we  must  use  sin  ^  t' ;  for  which  we  shall  have, 
with  all  requisite  precision. 


Bin  It'  =  sin  H  •-,  or  sin*  i  «'  =  sin*  i  t .  /-  jf 
Hence,  if  we  put 


*  = 


L         86400j 


we  shall  have 


-    cos  ^  cos  9  2  sin'  J  t 
sm  Ci  sm  1" 


so  that  if  we  compute  A  by  the  formula 

cos  ^  cos  9 


A  =  k' 


sin  Ci 


we  can  take  m  =  — : — 777-  for  the  actual  chronometer  intervals, 

sm  1"  ' 

and  no  further  attention  to  the  rate  is  required. 

The  factor  k  can  be  given  in  a  small  table  with  the  argument 
'*rate,"  in  connection  with  the  table  for  m,  as  in  our  Table  V. 

If  a  star  is  observed  with  a  mean  time  chronometer,  the  inter- 
vals are  not  only  to  be  corrected  for  rate,  but  also  to  be  reduced 

Vol.  L— 1« 
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from  mean  to  sidereal  intervals  by  multiplying  them  by  /k  »= 
1.00273791  (Art.  49) ;  so  that  for  sin^  ^  I  we  must  substitute  k  sia^ 
(i  •  f^^)y  <>^y  with  sufficient  precision,  k/uf  sin'  ^  L 

If  the  sun  is  observed  with  a  mean  time  chronometer,  the  in- 
tervals are  both  to  be  corrected  for  rate  and  reduced  from  mean 
solar  to  apparent  solar  intervals.  The  mean  interval  diffem 
from  the  apparent  only  by  the  change  in  the  equation  of  time 
during  the  interval,  and  this  change  may  be  combined  with  the 
rate  of  the  chronometer.  Denoting  by  dE  the  increase  of  the 
equation  of  time  in  24*  (remembering  that  JE  is  to  be  regarded 
as  positive  when  it  is  additive  to  apparent  time),  and  by  57  the 
rate  of  the  chronometer  on  mean  time,  we  may  regard  dT  —  dE 
as  the  rate  of  the  chronometer  on  apparent  time.  Instead  of 
the  factor  k  we  shall  then  have  a  factor  k\  which  is  to  be  found 
by  the  formula 


*'  = 


ST--4E 
86400 


which  may  be  taken  from  the  table  for  k  by  taking  8T —  dEsA 
the  argument. 
Finally,  if  the  sun  is  observed  with  a  sidereal  chronometer, 

we  must  multiply  sin*  ^  t  not  only  by  k'  but  by  -,. 

Denoting  //  by  i  and  -|  by  i',  these  rules  may  be  collected,  for 
the  convenience  of  reference,  as  follows : 

r^.      ,      . ,        •  «  J       >    COS  0  cos  d 

Star  by  sidereal  chron.,       A  =k : 

sm  Ct 

Star  by  mean  time  chron.,il=  A:i.^^?;^^^^[logi=0.002875] 

sm  C, 

(29r 

«        ,  .  ,  A         tj  COS  0  COS  d 

Sun  by  mean  time  chron.,  A  =k -, 

sm  Ci 

Sun  by  sidereal  chron.,       A  =  Vf^^^^^^{\ogf  =  9,me262 

for  which  log  k  will  be  taken  from  Table  V.  with  the  aigument 
rate  of  the  chronometer  =  dT;  and  log  k'  from  the  same  table 
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with  the  argament  ^7"  —  dE^=  daily  rate  of  the  chronometer 
^1    diminished  by  the  daily  increase  of  the  equation  of  time. 

ExAMPLB. — 1856  March  15,  at  a  place  assumed  to  be  in  lati- 
tude 37®  49'  N.  and  longitude  122°  24'  W.,  suppose  the  fol- 
iowmg  zenith  distances  of  the  sun's  lower  limb  to  have  been 
observed  with  an  Ertel  universal  instrument,*  Barom*  29.86 
inches,  Att  Therm.  65°  F.,  Ext.  Therm.  63°  F.  The  chrono- 
meter,  regulated  to  the  local  mean  tirpe,  was,  at  noon,  slow 
U-  20'.8,  with  a  daily  losing  rate  of  6'.6. 


Oba'd  len.  dist. 

Chronometer. 

t 

m 

n 

40"  S'W.l 

23' 

>37- 

>85'. 

— 19-58'.8 

788".8 

1".49 

40  2  16  .5 

42 

3. 

—15 

80.8 

472  .4 

0  .54 

89  57  28  .8 

46 

29.5 

—11 

4.3 

240  .6 

0  .14 

89  64  17  .2 

50 

46.5 

—  6 

47.8 

90  .5 

0  .02 

89  52  83  . 

55 

16. 

—  2 

17.8 

10  .4 

0  .00 

89  52  34  .5 

0 

0 

87.5 

+  3 

8.7 

18  .4 

0  .00 

39  54  28  .6 

5 

13. 

7 

39.2 

115  .0 

0  .03 

39  58  9  .8 

9 

49.5 

12 

15.7 

295  .1 

0  .21 

40  8  0  .8 

14 

8. 

16 

84.2 

538  .9 

0  .70 

40  9  36  . 

18 

81. 

20 

57.2 

861  .4 

1  .80 

Heans  39    59  18  .5  fo=  +0    29.1  m.=342  SOn^z^O  .49 

The  equation  of  time  at  the  local  noon  being  +  8*  54*.6,  we 
have 

Mean  time  of  app.  noon  =   0*  8*  54*.0 
Chronometer  slow  =      11    20 .8 

Chr.  time  of  app.  noon  =  23  57    33 .8 

The  difference  between  this  and  the  observed  chronometer 
times  gives  the  hour  angles  t  as  above. 

The  mean  of  the  hour  angles  being  +  29'.1,  the  declination  is 
to  be  taken  for  the  local  apparent  time  0*  0^  29*.l,  or  for  the 
Greenwich  mean  time  March  15,  8*  18"*  59*.7 ;  whence 

a  =  —    1°  48'  8".8 
(Approximate)  ^  =  -f  37   49  0  . 
"  C^=       39   37  8  .8 

The  increase  of  the  equation  of  time  in  24*  is  8E  =  —  17*.4, 

*  See  Vol.  II.,  Altiiuiie  and  AzimtUh  InttrumerUf  for  the  method  of  obserring  the 
tenith  diftoaees. 
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and,  the  chronometer  rate  being  dT=  +  6'.6,  we  have  8T—  8E 
=  +  24'. 0,  with  which  as  the  argument  "rate"  in  Table  V.  we 
find  log  A'  =  0.00024. 

The  computation  of  the  latitude  is  now  carried  out  as  follows: 


log  COS  ^ 

9.89761 

Mean  observed  zen. 

dist.  Q  — 

89« 

59*  18".5 

log  cos  d 

9.99979 

r-p  = 

+ 

41  .8 

log  cosec 

:,  0.19540 

log  A* 

0.1861 

s  = 

— 

16    6  .5 

log  A' 

0.00024 

log  cot  Cj 

0.0821 

AniQ  = 

— 

7    4  .4 

log^ 

0.09304 

log  5 

0.2682 

Bno  — 

+ 

0  .9 

logWlo 

2.53479 

log  no 

9.6902 

Ct- 

39 

36  50  .3 

log  Am^ 

2.62783 

log^n. 

9.9584 

9  = 
tp  = 

— 1 
87 

48     8  .8 
48  41  .5 

The  assumed  value  of  tp  being  in  error,  the  value  of  A  is  not 
quite  correct;  but  a  repetition  of  the  computation  with  the  value 
of  tp  just  found  does  not  in  this  case  change  the  result  so  much 
as  O'M. 

172.  (E.)  Gauss's  method  of  reducing  circtimmeridian  altitudes  of 
the  sun, — The  preceding  method  of  reduction  is  both  brief  and 
accurate,  and  the  latitude  found  is  the  mean  of  all  the  valuer 
that  would  be  found  by  reducing  each  observation  separately. 
This  separate  reduction,  however,  is  often  preferred,  notwith- 
standing the  increased  labor,  as  it  enables  us  to  compare  the 
observations  with  each  other,  and  to  discuss  the  probable  error 
of  the  final  result;  and  it  is  also  a  check  against  any  gross  error. 
But,  if  we  separately  reduce  the  observations  by  the  preceding 
method,  we  must  not  only  interpolate  the  refraction  for  each 
altitude,  but  also  the  declination  for  each  hour  angle.  Gauss 
proposed  a  method  by  which  the  latter  of  these  interpolations  is 
avoided.  lie  showed  that  if  we  reckon  the  hour  angles,  not 
from  apparent  noon,  but  from  the  instant  when  the  sun  reaches  its 
maximum  altitude^  we  can  compute  the  reduction  by  the  method 
above  given,  and  use  the  meridian  declination  for  all  the  obser\'a- 
tions.  This  method  is,  indeed,  not  quite  so  exact  as  the  preced- 
ing; but  I  shall  show  how  it  may  be  rendered  quite  perfect  in 
practice  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  correction. 

In  the  rigorous  formula 

cos  C  ==  sin  <o  sin  d  -f-  cos  ^  cos  d  cos  t 
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3 18  the  declination  corresponding  to  the  hour  angle  L     If  then 

A^  =  the  hourly  increase  of  the  declination,  positive  when 

the  9an  is  moving  northward, 
\  =;=  the  declination  at  noon, 

and  if  ^  is  expressed  in  seconds  of  time,  we  have 

'  ^  3600         '  ^ 

where,  since  a^  never  exceeds  60",  x  will  not  exceed  30"  so  long 
as  /  <  80".     Ilence  we  may  substitute,  with  great  accuracy, 

sin  d  =  sin  ^,  -|-  ^^^  ^i  ^^^  ^ 
cos  d  =  cos  d^  —  sin  d^  sin  x 

and  the  above  formula  becomes 

cos  C  =  sin  f  sin  d^  -f  cos  ^  cos  d^  cos  t  -f  sin  (^  —  S^)  sin  x 

+  2  cos  ^  sin  ^j  sin'  it  sin  x 

The  last  term  is  extremely  small,  rarely  aifecting  the  value  of  (^ 
by  as  much  as  O'M;  and  since  x  is  proportional  to  the  hour 
angle,  and  therefore  has  opposite  signs  for  observations  on  difter- 
ent  sides  of  the  meridian,  the  effect  of  this  term  will  nearly  or 
quite  disappear  from  the  mean  of  a  series  of  observations  pro- 
perly distributed  before  and  after  tlie  meridian  passage.  Now, 
we  have 


Bin  X  =  — -—- —  =  15  <  sin  1"  . 


Let 


tlien,  taking 


3600  54000 

.     -  A^       8in(^  — «,) 

8in  ^  = —11 LL  . 

54000    cos  ^  cos  d^ 
15  t  sin  1"  =  sin  «  4-  J  sin' t 


we  have 


^  ..,-.,,..       -      cos  ^  COS  d 

Sin  X  =  (sin  t  -\-  ^  sin' t)  sin  ^  . 

flin(^— ^J 


and  the  formula  for  cos  ^  becomes,  by  omitting  the  last  term, 

cos  C  =  sin  ^  sin  d^  +  cos  ^  cos  rT^fcos  f  4.  sin  f  sin  ^) 

-(-  J  cos  tp  cos  '\  Bin^t  sin  »^ 
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The  last  term  involving  sin*  /  multiplied  by  the  small  quantity 
sin  <>  is  even  less  than  the  term  above  rejected.  Like  that,  also, 
it  has  opposite  signs  for  observations  on  difterent  sides  of  the 
meridian,  and  will  not  afteet  the  mean  result  of  a  properly 
arranged  series  of  observations.  Rejecting  it,  therefore,  our  for- 
mula becomes 

COS  C  =  sin  f  sin  d^  -f  cos  ^  cos  d^  cos  (t  —  d) 

-f  2  cos  f  cos  ^j  sin* }  * 

The  last  term  here  must  also  be  rejected  if  we  wish  to  obtain  the 
method  as  proposed  by  Gauss  ;  but,  as  it  is  always  a  positive 
term  and  affects  all  the  observations  alike,  I  shall  retain  it,  espe- 
cially as  it  can  be  taken  into  account  in  an  extremely  simple 
manner. 

The  maximum  value  of  cos  {^,  which  corresponds  to  the 
maximum  altitude,  is  given  immediately  by  the  above  formula 
by  putting  t  =  i9.   Hence  i^  is  the  hour  angle  of  the  maximum  altitude. 

Putting 

f  =  t  —  ^ 
we  have 

cos  C  =  COS  (^  —  d^)  —  2  cos  f  cos  \  sin"  J  f 

-f  2  cos  ^  cos  dj  sin'  i  ^ 
Let 

-  -        .     ,    cos  ^  cos  S      2  sin"  J  * 

o     =  J  J  -[- i-  . " 

sin  (^  —  Jj)       sin  1" 
then  our  formula  becomes 

cos  C  =  cos  (^  —  d')  —  2  cos  ^  cos  ^j  sin"  J  f 

This  equation  is  of  the  same  form  as  that  from  which  (288)  was 
obtained,  and  therefore  when  developed  gives 

^  cos  ^  cos  ^,  2  sin"  i  ^    ,  /  cos  ^  cos  ^,  \"  2  cot  C,  sin*  j  f 

"'■"  sin  C,  sin  1"    "^  \       si^":^       /  sin  r 

in  which  Ci  —  f  ~~  ^'-     Putting  then,  as  before, 

A  =  ??!JL£2^        B  =  A^  cot  C,  (292) 

sin  C, 

and  taking  m  and  n  from  Table  V.*  or  their  logarithms  from 
Table  VI.,  with  the  argument  /',  which  is  the  hour  angle  reckoned 
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from  the  instant  the  snn  reaches  its  maximum  altitude,  we  have 

Cj  ==  C  —  Am  +  5n  •     (293) 

Since  ^j  differs  from  the  latitude  by  the  constant  quantity  i',  its 
value  found  from  each  observation  should  be  the  same.  Taking 
its  mean  value,  we  have 

The  angle  i?,  being  very  small,  may  be  found  with  the  utmost 
precision  by  the  formula 

#  = ^ — ==  [9.40594]  —  (294) 

810000  sin  1"    A       *■  ^  A  ^ 

which  gives  i?  in  seconds  of  the  chronometer  when  A  has  been 
computed  by  the  formula  (292). 

The  most  simple  method  of  finding  the  corrected  hour  angles 
/'  will  be  to  add  t?  to  the  chronometer  time  of  apparent  noon, 
and  then  take  the  difference  between  this  corrected  time  and 
each  observed  time. 

If  we  put  d'  =  i^+  y,  we  have 

Bin  1" 

which  requires  only  one  new  logarithm  to  be  taken,  namely,  the 
value  of  log  m  from  Table  VI.  witli  the  argument  i?.  We  then 
have,  finally, 

9  =  ^,-\-\  +  y  (296) 

Example. — The  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  article.  We 
have  there  employed  the  assumed  latitude  37®  49';  but,  since  even 
a  rough  computation  of  two  or  three  observations  will  give  a 
nearer  value,  let  us  suppose  we  have  found  as  a  first  approxima- 
tion ^  =  37®  48'  45".  "With  this  and  the  meridian  declination 
5,  =  —  1®  48'  9".2,  and  log  k'  =  0.00024  as  before,  we  now  find, 
by  (292), 

log  A  =  0.09310  log  B  =  0.2683 

* 
We  have  also  there  found  the  chronometer  time  of  apparent 
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noon  =  23*  67*  33\8.    We  now  take  from  the  Ephemcris  aS  = 

+  59".22,  and  hence,  by  (294), 

• 

logA^  1.7725 
ar.  CO.  log  A  9.9069 
const,  log         9.4059 

^  ==  +  12-.2  log  *      1.0858 

Hence  the  chronometer  time  of  the  maximum  altitude  is 
23*  57*  33'.8  +  12'.2  =  23*  67*  46',  which  gives  the  hour  angles 
t^  as  -below : 


e 

logm 

log  Am 

logfi 

log  Bn 

-^  20"  11*. 

2.90274 

2.99584 

0.1900 

0.4588 

15  43. 

2.68558 

2.77868 

9.7557 

0.0240 

11  16.5 

2.39718 

2.49028 

9.1776 

9.4459 

6  59.5 

1.98216 

2.07526 

8.8487 

8.6170 

—  2  30. 

1.08891 

1.18201 

+  2  51.5 

1.20525 

1.29835 

7  27. 

2.08730 

2.13040 

8.4558 

8.7286 

12  3.5 

2.45551 

2.54861 

9-2955 

9.5688 

16  22. 

2.72077 

2.81387 

9.8260 

0.0948 

20  45. 

2.92677 

3.01987 

0.2381 

0.5064 

The  refraction  may  be  computed  from  the  tables  first  for  a  mean 
zenith  distance,  and  then  with  its  variation  in  one  minute  (which 
will  be  found  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the  table  of  mean 
refraction)  its  value  for  each  zenith  distance  is  readily  found. 
The  parallax,  which  is  here  sensibly  the  same  (=  5".54)  for  all 
the  observations,  is  subtracted  from  the  refraction,  and  the  results 
are  given  in  the  column  r — p  ot  the  following  computation. 
The  numbers  in  the  3d  and  4th  columns  are  found  from  their 
logarithms  above;  and  the  last  column  contains  the  several 
values  of  the  minimum  zenith  distance  of  the  sun's  lower  limb, 
formed  by  adding  together  the  numbers  of  the  preceding  columns. 
To  the  mean  of  these  we  then  apply  the  sun's  semidiameter,  the 
meridian  declination,  and  the  correction  y,  which  are  all  constant 
for  the  whole  series  of  observations. 


• 
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0b8*dc 
40«  8'40".7 

r—p 

+  42".l      - 

Am 

- 16'  30".5 

Bn 

+  2".9 

39« 

'  52'  55".2 

40    2  16  .5 

41  .9 

10    0  .7 

1  .1 

58  .8 

39  57  28  .3 

41  .8 

5    9  .2 

0  .3 

61  .2 

39  54  17  .2 

41  .7 

1  58  .9 

0  .0 

60  .0 

39  52  33  . 

41  .6 

0  15  .2 

0  .0 

59  .4 

39  52  34  .5 

41  .6 

0  19  .9 

0  .0 

56  .2 

39  54  28  .6 

41  .7 

2  15  .0 

0  .1 

55  .4 

39  58    9  .8 

41  .8 

5  58  .7 

0  .4 

58  .3 

40     3    0  .3 

41  .9 

10  51  .4 

1  .2 

52  .0 

40    9  36  . 

42  .1 

17  26  .8 

3  .2 

54  A 

,     28in*}« 
Jog 

(Lower  limb)  Mean  C,  — 
g  QQQQ                    Semidiameter  — 

39 
1 

52 
16 

48 

57  .10 
6  .49 
9  .20 

log^ 

0.0981 

y  — 

+ 

0  .10 

logy 

9.0021 

9  — 

37 

48 

41  .51 

This  result  agrees  precisely  with  that  found  before.  If  we  suppose 
all  the  observations  to  be  of  the  same  weight,  we  can  now  deter- 
mine the  probable  error  of  observation.  Denoting  the  difference 
between  each  value  of  f  i  and  the  mean  of  all  by  v,  and  the  sura 
of  the  squares  of  v  by  [c«?],  according  to  the  notation  used  in  the 
method  of  least  squares,  we  have 


Mean  error  of  a  single  observa- 

tion  =  Ji-^il  =  2".89 

A/n  —  1 

Mean  error  of  the  final  value  of 

2^  ^  r.9i 
i/io 


* 

ra 

—  1".9 

8.61 

+  1  .7 

2.89 

+  4.1 

16.81 

+  2  .9 

8.41 

+  2  .3 

5.29 

0  .9 

.81 

—  1.7 

2.89 

+  1.2 

1.44 

—  5  .1 

26.01 

2  .6 

6.76 

n  =  10,  [rv]  =  74.92 

Probable  error  of  a  single  obs.  =  2".89  X  0.6745  =  1".95 
«  "     of  f>  =0  .91  X  0.6745  =  0  .61 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  probable  error  1".95  here 

represents  the  probable  error  of  observation  only :  a  constant  error 

of  the  instrument,  affecting  all  the  observations,  will  form  no 

part  of  this  error;   and  the  same  is  true  of  an   error  in  the 

refraction. 
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173.  For  the  most  refined  determinations  of  the  latitude, 
standard  stars  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  sun.  Their  declinations 
are  somewhat  more  precisely  known ;  the  instrument  is  in  night 
observations  less  liable  to  the  errors  produced  by  changes  of 
temperature  during  the  observations;  constant  instrumental 
errora  and  errors  of  refraction  may  be  eliminated  to.  a  great 
extent  by  combining  north  and  south  stars ;  or  errors  of  declina- 
tion may  be  avoided  by  employing  only  circumpolar  stars  at  or 
near  their  upper  and  lower  culminations.  In  general,  errors  of 
circummeridian  altitudes  are  eliminated  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  those  of  meridian  observations,  since  the  former  are 
reduced  to  the  meridian  with  the  greatest  precision.  See  the 
next  following  article. 

For  a  great  number  of  nice  determinations  of  the  latitude  by 
circummeridian  altitudes  of  stars  north  and  south  of  the  zenith 
and  of  circumpolar  stars,  see  Puissant,  NouveUe  Description  Gio- 
mitrique  de  la  France. 

m 

174.  Effect  of  errors  of  zenith  distance^  declination^  and  time^  upon 
the  latitude  found  by  circummeridian  altitudes. — ^Difterentiating  (289), 
regarding  A  as  constant,  and  neglecting  the  variations  of  the 
last  term,  which  is  too  small  to  be  sensibly  affected  by  small 
errors  of  tj  we  have,  since  d^  =  d^i  +  dS^ 

df  =  dZ  +  d3-^^il5dt) 

&m  1" 

The  errors  rfj  and  dd  affect  the  resulting  latitude  by  their  whole 
amount.  The  coefficient  of  dt  has  opposite  signs  for  east  and 
west  hour  angles;  and  therefore,  if  the  observations  are  so  taken 
as  to  consist  of  a  number  of  pairs  of  equal  zenith  distances  east 
and  west  of  the  meridian,  a  small  constant  error  in  the  hour 
angles,  arising  from  an  imperfect  clock  correction,  will  be  elimi- 
nated in  the  mean.  This  condition  is  in  practice  nearly  satisfied 
when  the  same  number  of  observations  are  taken  on  each  side 
of  the  meridian,  the  intervals  of  time  between  the  successive 
observations  being  made  as  nearly  equal  as  practicable. 

An  error  in  the  assumed  latitude  which  affects  A  is  eliminated 
by  repeating  the  computation  with  the  latitude  found  by  the  first 
computation.  An  error  in  the  declination  which  would  affect  A 
is  not  to  be  supposed. 
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175.    To  determine  the  Umits  within  which  the  preceding  methods  oj 

reducing  drcummeridian   altitudes   are   applicable. — First.    lu  the 

method  of  Art  170  we  employ  only  the  "  first  reduction"  (=  Am)y 

which  is  the  first  term  of  the  more  complete  reduction  expressed 

by  (288).   The  error  of  neglecthig  the  "  second  reduction"  (=  Bn) 

increases  with  the  hour  angle,  and  if  this  method  is  to  be  used  it 

Vecomes  necessary  to  determine  the  value  of  the  hour  angle  at 

which  this  reduction  would  be  sensible.    We  have 

»  .-     ^  ^  2  8in*i^ 

Bn  2=  A^  cot  C, 

'    sial" 

whence  if  we  put  b  for  Bn  and 

i?'=l/ j8inl"ianCi 


we  derive 


sin"  \t  =  —  \/b  (298) 

A 


Since  Ci  =  ^  —  i,  F  and  A  are  but  functions  of  y  and  d ;  and 
therefore  by  this  formula  we  can  compute  the  values  of  /  for 
any  assigned  value  of  6,  and  for  a  series  of  values  of  tp  and  i. 
Table  VII.A  gives  the  values  of  t  in  minutes  computed  by  (298) 
when  6  =  1".  That  is,  calling  t^  the  tabular  hour  angle  and  t 
die  hour  angle  for  any  assigned  limit  of  error  6,  we  have 

F 

sin*  1  ^1  =  —  sin*  \  t  =  sin^ }  f,  |/6 

A 

As  the  limits  are  not  required  with  great  precision,  we  may  sub- 
stitute for  the  last  equation  the  following : 

t  =  t/^/b 

If  we  take  b  =  0".l,  we  have  t^b  =  0.56,  or  nearly  \ :  hence  the 
limiting  hour  angle  at  which  the  second  redaction  amounts  to  O'M  is 
about  J  the  angle  given  in  Table  VILA. 

Example. — How  far  from  the  meridian  may  the  observations 
in  the  example  p.  237  be  extended  before  the  error  of  the 
method  of  reduction  there  employed  amounts  to  1"?  With 
y  =  +  39°,  d  =  +  76°,   Table  Vn.A  gives  t^  =  30*.     Hence 
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the  method  is  in  that  example  correct  within  1"  if  the  observa* 
tions  are  taken  within  80*  of  the  meridian,  and  correct  within 
O'M  if  they  are  taken  within  15*  of  the  meridian. 

Second. — In  the  more  exact  methods  of  reduction  given  in 
Arts.  171  and  172,  we  have  neglected  the  last  term  of  the 
development  given  in  the  note  on  page  289,  which  may  be  called 
a  "  third  reduction."    Denoting  it  by  c,  we  have 

8  \       sin  1"       / 
whence,  if  we  put 


./   JBinl" 

\l  +  8cot'C, 
we  deduce 

Bin"  it  =  ^l/e  (299) 

A 

Table  Vil.B  gives  the  values  of  <,  computed  by  this  formula,  for 
c  =  1".    Denoting  the  tabular  value  of  t  by  t^j  we  have 

sin*  J  ^j  =  —  sin"  J  f  =  sin"  J  t^  \/c 

A 

or,  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  most  cases, 

t  =  t,t/c 

For  c  =  O'M  we  have  ^c  =  0.68,  or  nearly  J ;  and  hence  the 
limiting  hour  angle  at  which  the  third  reduction  (omitted  in  our 
most  exact  methods)  would  amount  to  O'M  is  about  f  the  angle 
given  in  Table  Vn.B. 

Example. — How  far  from  the  meridian  may  the  observations 
in  the  example  p.  243  be  extended  before  the  error  of  the 
method  of  reduction  there  employed  amounts  to  O'M  ?  With 
^  =  38°,  a  =  —  2°,  Table  VII.B  gives  (,  =  81)-,  and  )  of  this 
is  i  =  26*:  so  that  the  method  is  in  that  example  correct  wnthin 
1"  when  the  observations  are  taken  within  SO**  of  the  meridian ; 
and  it  is  correct  within  0".l  when  the  observations  are  taken 
within  26*  of  the  meridian. 

The  limiting  hour  angle  for  a  given  limit  of  error  diminishes 
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rapidly  with  the  zenith  distance ;  and  hence  in  general  very  small 
zenith  distances  are  to  be  avoided.  But  the  observations  may  be 
extended  somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of  our  tables,  since  the 
errors  which  affect  only  the  extreme  observations  are  reduced  in 
taking  the  mean  of  a  series. 

FOURTH   METHOD. — BY  THE   POLE   STAR. 

176.  The  latitude  may  be  deduced  with  accuracy  from  an  alti- 
tude of  the  pole  star  observed  at  any  time  whatever,  when  this 
time  is  known.  The  computation  may  be  performed  by  (281) ; 
but  when  a  number  of  successive  observations  are  to  be  reduced, 
the  following  methods  are  to  be  preferred.    If  we  put 

p  =  the  star's  polar  distance, 
we  have,  by  (14), 

sin  A  =  sin  f  cos  p  -{-  cos  ^  sin  p  cos  t 

in  which  the  hour  angle  t  and  the  altitude  A  are  derived  from 
observation  and  tp  is  the  required  latitude.  Now,  p  being  small 
(at  present  less  than  1°  30'),  we  may  develop  ^  in  a  series  of 
ascending  powers  of  p,  and  then  employ  as  many  terms  as  we 
need  to  attain  any  given  degree  of  precision.  The  altitude 
cannot  differ  from  the  latitude  by  more  than  p:  if,  then,  we  put 

^  =  h  —  X 

X  will  be  a  small  correction  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  p. 
We  have* 

8in  ^  =  sin  (A  —  x)  =  sin  A  —  x  cos  A  —  ^  x'sin  A  +  J  a:*  cos  A  +  &c. 
COS  f>  =  cos  (A  —  x)  =  cos  A  +  X  sin  A  —  J  x'  cos  A  —  J  x*  sin  A  +  &c. 
sinp  =  p  —  Jp*  +  &c. 
cos/)  =  1  —  Ip*  +  &C' 

which  substituted  in  the  above  formula  for  sin  A  give 

sinA=8iD  A  —  xco8A  + j)C09f  cosA  —  ^  (x'—  2xpcosf +/>')8in  A  +  &c. 

and  from  this  we  obtain  the  following  general  expression  of  the 
correction : 


«  PI.  Trig.  (408)  and  (406). 
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a:  =r  ;>  COS  f  —  J  (a:*  —  2  x;?  COS  f  +  p')  tan  h 

+  I  (a*— 8x«pcosf  +  3xp«— /j'oosO 

+  24  (^— 4a*;>cosf +  6j:«;>*  — 4jcp*co8f  +  ;)*)  tan  h 

—  Ac. 

For  a  first  approximation,  we  take 

x=ip  cos  t 

and,  substituting  this  in  the  second  term  of  (at),  we  find  f 
second  approximation,  neglecting  the  third  powers  of  p  and 

X  =  p  cos  t  —  J  p*  sin' t  tan  A 

Substituting  this  value  in  the  second  and  third  terms  of  (a) 
find,  as  a  third  approximation, 

X  =  pcoH  t  —  ^p*sin*f  tan  h  4-  Ip^coB  f  sin'f 

This  value,  substituted  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  terra 
(a),  gives,  as  a  fourth  approximation, 

X  =  p  cos  t  —  Ip*  sin*  t  tan  A  +  4  p*  cos  t  sin*  t  —  j  p*  sin*  t  tan^ 
+  AP*(4  —  ^  8in»<)  8in«^  tan  A 

In  these  formulae,  to  obtain  x  in  seconds  when  p  is  givei 
seconds,  we  must  multiply  the  terms  in  p^,  p*,  and  p^  by  sin 
sin*  1",  sin'  1",  respectively. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  accuracy  of  these  form 
let  us  examine  the  several  terms  of  the  last,  which  embrace 
the  others.     The  value  of  <,  which  makes  the  last  term  of 
maximum,  will  be  found  by  putting  the  difterential  coeffic 
of  (4  —  9  sin*  i)  sin*  t  equal  to  zero;  whence 

4  sin  tco&t(2  —  9  sin*  t)  =  0 

which  is  satisfied  by  <  =  0,  f  =  90®,  or  sin*  /  =  f  the  last  of  wl 
alone  makes  the  second  differential  coefficient  negative, 
maxipium  value  of  the  term  is,  then,  ^  p*  sin'  1"  tan  A,  wl 
for  p  =  1°  30'  =  6400"  is  0".0018  tan  A.  This  can  amoun 
0".01  only  when  A  is  nearly  80°, — ^that  is,  when  the  latitud 
nearly  80°.  This  term,  therefore,  is  wholly  inappreciabh 
every  practical  case. 
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The  temi  Jp*  sin*  1"  sin*  <  tan*  A  is  a  maximum  for  sin  <  =  1, 
in  which  case,  for  p  =  6400",  it  is  0".0121  tan*  A.  This  amounts 
to  O'M  when  k  =  64^,  and  to  1".  when  h  -^  77^. 

For  the  maximum  of  the  term  J  jf  sin*  1"  cos  /  sin*  i  we  have, 
by  putting  the  differential  coefficient  of  cos  i  sin*  i  equal  to  zero, 

Bin  f  (2  —  3  8in»  0  =  0 

which  gives  sin*  t  =  J,  and  consequently  cos  t  =  \/^ ;  and  hence 

the  maximum*  value   of  this  term   is  Jj[;*8in*  1"|/J  =  0".476. 

Since  the  maximum  values  of  this  and  the  foUowuig  terms  do 

not  occur  for  the  same  value  of  /,  their  aggregate  will  evidently 

never  amount  to  1"  in  any  practical  case. 

Hence,  to  find  the  latitude  by  the  pok  star  within  1",  we  have  the 

formula 

ip  =  h  —p  cos  t  +  ^p*  sin  V  8in«  t  tan  h  (300) 

The  hour  angle  t  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  sidereal  time  0 

of  the  observation  and  the  star's  right  ascension  a,  by  the 

formula 

f  =  e  —  a 

To  facilitate  the  computation  of  the  formula  (300),  tables  are 
given  in  every  volume  of  the  British  Nautical  Almanac  and  the 
Berlin  Jahrbuch;  but  the  formula  is  so  simple  that  a  direct 
computation  consumes  very  little  more  time  than  the  use  of 
these  tables,  and  it  is  certainly  more  accurate. 

Example.— (From  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1861). — On  March 
6,  1681,  in  Longitude  87°  W.,  at  7*  43~  85*  mean  time,  suppose 
the  altitude  of  PolariSj  when  corrected  for  the  error  of  the  in- 
strument, refraction,  and  dip  of  the  horizon,  to  be  46°  17'  28" : 
required  the  latitude. 


Mean  time 

7*  43-  35-. 

Sid.  time  mean  noon,  March  6, 

22  56    47.9 

Reduction  for  7*  43-  35- 

a 

1    16.2 

Beduction  for  Long.  2*  28" 

24.3 

Sidereal  time 

e 



6  42     3.4 

March  6,  j>  =  1»  2^  82".7 

»' 



1     7    39.0 

t 

5  34    24.4 



SS^'Sff  6" 
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Hence,  by  formula  (300), 

log;?  3.71035  logp"  7.4207 

log  cos  <        9.04704  log  sin*  f       9.9946 

log  Ist  term  2.76739  log  tan  A       0.0196 

log  J  sin  r    4.3845 

h  =  46*>  IT  28"  log  2d  term  1.8194 

1st  term  =  —     9  32  .0 
2d     *'      =  +      1     6  .0 

SP  =  46     9     2  .0 
B/  the  Tables  in  the  Almanac,  ^p  =  46**  9'  V 

177.  If  we  take  all  the  terms  of  (e)  except  the  last,  which  we 
have  shown  to  be  insignificant,  we  have  the  formula 

^  =  h  —  p  cos  t  +  J/>*  sin  1"  sin*  t  tan  h 

—  j  ;>»  sin»  1"  cos  t  sin' t  +  ip^  sin»  1"  sin*  t  tan*  A        (801) 

which  is  exact  within  0^^01  for  all  latitudes  less  than  75^,  and 
serves  for  the  reduction  of  the  most  refined  observations  with 
first-class  instruments. 

If  we  have  taken  a  number  of  altitudes  in  succession,  the 
separate  reduction  of  each  by  this  formula  will  be  very  laborious. 
To  facilitate  the  operation,  Petersen  has  computed  very  con- 
venient  tables,  which  are  given  in  Schumacher's  Hulfstafebfkj 
edited  by  Warnstorff.  These  tables  give  the  values  of  the 
following  quantities : 

a  =p^  cos  t  +  Ip^  sin*  1"  cos  t  sin*  t 
fi  =  ip*  sin  1"  sin*  t 

X  =  ip  (p^  —  p^)  8'"'  1"  cos ^ sin' t 
fi  =  I  p*  sin*  1"  sin*  t  tan*  h 

in  which  p^  =  V  30'  =  5400".     Then,  putting 

log  A  =  log  j)  —  3.7323938 
the  formula  (301)  becomes 

f  =  A  —  (ila  +  i)  +  A*/9  tan  A  +  M 
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Putting  then 


we  have 


y  =  A^fi  tan  A  +  /CI 


(302) 
or,  when  the  jcenitli  distance  ^  is  obserred, 

X  =  Aa  r^-  X 

y^AVoot<:  +  fM  J.(308) 

The  first  table  gives  a  with  the  arguinent  i;  the  second,  fi  with 
the  argiiment  I;  the  third,  i  with  the  arguments  p  and  t;  and 
the  fourth,  /<  with  the  arguments  y  and  ^,  ^  being  used  for  h  in 
so  small  a  term. 

To  reduce  a  series  of  altitudes  or  zenith  distances  by  these 
tables,  we  take  for  A  or  f  the  mean  of  the  true  altitudes  or 
zenith  distances ;  for  a  and  ^  the  means  of  the  tabular  numbers 
correspoodipg  to  the  several  hour  angles,  with  which  we  find 
Aa  and  A*^  cot  (^.  The  mean  values  of  the  very  small  quanti- 
ties X  and  /i  are  sensibly  the  same  as  the  values  corresponding  to 
the  mean  of  the  hour  angles ;  so  that  X  is  taken  out  but  once  for 
the  arguments  polar  distance  and  mean  hour  angle,  and  /i  is 
taken  with  the  arguments  ^  and  the  approximate  value  of  y  = 
A*^  cot  f .  Illustrative  examples  are  given  in  connection  with 
the  tables. 

PIFTH  METHOD. — BY  TWO  ALTITUDES  OF  THE  SAME  STAR,  OR  DIP. 
FERENT  STARS,  AND  THE  BIaAFSHD  TISiE  BETWEEIT  THE  OBSERVA- 
TIONS. 

178.  Let  S  and  5',  Fig.  25,  be  any  two  points  of  Fig.  25. 
the  celestial  sphere,  £  the  .zenith  of  the  observer, 
Pthe  pole.  Suppose  that  the  altitudes  of  stars  seen 
at  8  and  5',  either  at  the  same  tinve  or  different 
times,  are  observed,  and  that  the  observer  has  the 
means  of  determining  the  angle  SPS' ;  also  that 
the  right  ascensions  and  declinations  of  the  stars 
are  known.  From  thes^  data  we  can  find  both  the  kUitude  and  the 
lornl  time,  A  graphic  solntion  (upon  an  artiiieial  globe)  is  indeed 
quite  simple,  and  it  will  throw  light  upon  the  analytic  solution. 
With  the  knenm*  polar  distances  of  the  stars  and  the  angle  SfS\ 
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let  the  triangle  SPS'  be  conBtructed.  From  8  and  S'  as  pd* 
describe  small  circles  whose  radii  (on  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
are  the  given  zenith  distances  of  iSand  S' :  these  small  circles  inter 
sect  in  the  zenith  Z  of  the  observer,  and,  consequently,  determin 
the  distance  FZy  or  the  co-latitude,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
angles  ZPS  and  ZPS',  from  either  of  which  with  the  star's  right 
ascension  we  deduce  the  local  time.  This  graphic  solution  shows 
clearly  that  the  problem  has,  in  general,  two  solutions ;  for  the 
small  circles  described  from  S  and  S^  as  poles  intersect  in  two 
points,  and  thus  determine  the  zenith  of  another  observer  who 
at  the  same  instants  of  time  might  have  observed  the  same  alti- 
tudes of  the  same  stars.  The  analytic  solution  will,  therefore, 
also  give  t\\"0  values  of  the  latitude;  but  in  practice  the  ob- 
server always  has  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  latitude, 
which  genemlly  suffices  to  distinguish  the  true  value. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  most  general  case. 

(A.)  Two  different  stars  observed  at  different  times. — ^Let 

A,  h'  =  the  true  altitudes,  corrected  for  refVaetion,  Ac, 
T,  T'  =  the  clock  times  of  observation, 
aT,  aT'  =  the  corresponding  corrections  of  tbe  olook, 
a,  a  =  the  right  ascensions,  and 
dy  d'  =  the  declinations  of  the  stars  at  tbe  times  of  the 

observations  respectively, 
tylf  =:  the  hour  angles  of  the  stars  at  the  times  of  tbe 
observations  respectively, 
;i  =  t'  —  f  =  the  difference  of  the  hour  angles, 
^  =  the  latitude  of  the  observer : 

then  we  have,  if  the  clock  is  sidereal, 

X  =(r-  r)  +  (Ar'—A!r)  — (•'—•)  (804) 

a  formula  which  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  the  absolnte 
values  of  A  7"  and  a  T\  but  only  of  their  difference ;  that  is,  of 
the  rate  of  the  clock  in  the  interval  between  the  two  obser- 
vations. 

If  the  clock  is  regulated  to  mean  timp,  the  inten-al  T'  —  T^ 
^T'  —  ^T'iQ  to  be  converted  into  a  sidereal  interval  by  adding 
the  acceleration.  Art.  49. 

We  have  next  to  obtain  formulte  for  determining  f  and  t  or  f 
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fifom  the  data  A,  h\  d,  d\  and  I.    I  sh^U  give  two  general  solu- 
tioofl,  the  first  of  which  is  the  one  commonly  known. 

Fir8i  Solution. — ^Let  the  observed  points  S  and  5'  be  joined 
bj  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  SS^.  In  the  triangle  PSS'  there  are 
given  the  sides  PS=  90«  —  d,  PS'  =  90^  -  5',  and  the  angle  SPS' 
=  1,  from  which  we  find  the  third  side  SS'  =  J5,  and  the  angle 
PS'8=Pj  by  the  formulee  [a  of  Art  10] 

cos  B  =  sin  d'  sin  d  -f  cos  d'  cos  d  cos  X 
sin  B  cos  P  =  cos  9'  sin  d  —  sin  ^'  cos  d  cos  A 
sin  £  Bin  P  =  cos  d  sin  A 

or,  adapted  for  logarithmic  computation, 

m  sin  JKf  =  sin  ^ 

m  cos  Jf  =  cos  ^  cos  A 

cos  5  =  m  cos  ( JJf  — -  ^')  )    (306) 

sin  B  cos  P  =  m  sin  (Jlf  —  d') 
sin  J9  sin  P  =  cos  S  sin  i 

In  the  triangle  ZSS'  there  are  now  known  the  three  sides 
ZS  =  90^  —  A,  .aSf'  =  90*^  —  h\  SS'  =  Bj  and  hence  the  angle 
ZS'S=  Qj  by  the  formula  employed  in  Art  22: 

^  \  COS  A'  sin  B  I 

Now,  putting 

q  =  P-Q 

there  are  known  in  the  triangle  PZS'  the  sides  PS'  =  90®  —  J', 
215' =  90®  — A',  and  the  angle  PS'Z  =  q,  from  which  the  side 
PZ=  90®  —  f ,  and  the  angle  S'PZ=  V,  are  found  by  the  formute 

sin  ip  =  sin  b*  sin  A'  +  cos  H*  cos  A'  cos  q 
cos  f  cos  ^  =  cos  ^'  sin  A'  —  sin  d'  cos  A'  cos  q 
cos  f>  sin  If  =  cos  A'  sin  q 

or,  adapted  for  logarithmic  computation, 

n  sin  iV  =  sin  A' 

n  cos  N  =  cos  A'  cos  q 
sin  f>  =  n  cos  (JNT—  a')  )    (807) 

cos  f  cos  t  =  n  sin  (JV —  d') 
cos  f  sin  ^  =  cos  A'  sin  q 
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« 

The  £nfmiil»  (806)  nxA  (807)  leate  bo  doubt  as  toU^  ifiadnMt 
in  which  the  itnlaiaWn  quantities  m*e  to  be  taken.  But  ^e  bm(j 
take  the  radical  in  (806)  with  either  the  positive  or  the  negative 
sign,  ani  }  Q,  therefbte,  either  in  the  fitst  of  fburth  qutulraiit;. 
If  we  take  }  ^  always  in  the 'ftlrst  quadwiit,  the  values  of  }  will  be 

q  =«:  .P'7f   Q 

and  either  value  may  be  used  in  (807) ;  whence  two  values  of  ^ 
and  i\  That  vttkie  6f  ^5  however,  which  agrees  best  with  th.^ 
known  approximate  latitude  is  to  be  taken  as  the  true  valn^" 
There  is  also  another  method  of  distinguishing  lirhieh  value  of  ^ 
will  give  the  true  solution ;  for,  if  A^  and  A  are  the  azimuths  0^ 
S'  and  S,  we  have  m  the  triangle  ZSS'  the  angle  3^^  =  A''-A^ 
and 

.     >v.  '      ,  sf         A^  COS  h 

sin  ^==i  Bin  (it'  —A)  ^ 

sin  B 

in  which  cos  h  and  sin  j5  are  always  positive.  Hence  Q  is  posi* 
tive  or  negative  according  as  -4.'  —  -4.  is  less  or  greater  than  ISO®. 
The  observer  WilLge&ei*al]y  be  able  to  deeide  this :  the  only  eoses 
of  doubt  will  be  those  where  .^M^nd  A  are  v^  nearly  ^qual^cir 
where  A'  —  Aia  verynearly  180® ;  but,  as  we:  shall  see^hereaftes, 
these  cases  are  very  unfavorable  for  the  determination  of  the 
latitude,  and  are,  therefore,  always  to  be  avoided  in  pra<itice 

If  the  great  circle  SIS'  passes  north  of  the  zenith,  we  shall  have 
A'  —  A  negative,  or  greater  than  ISO® :  hence  we  have  alsothis 
criterion:  we  must  take  q=-P -^Q  or  q  =  P -{■  Q  according  as  the 
great  circle  SS'  passes  south  or  north  of  the  zenith. 

iSewmd  iSW«<wn.— Bisect  the  «rc  iSS',  Figi  26,  in  T;  join  PT 

Z>  =c:  ikte  dedinatibn  ef  T  ar  90®  —  PT, 

H  =  the  altitude  of  T  ==  90®  —  Z% 

r  =  the  hour  angle  of  T  =  ZPT^ 
P  =  the  angle  ^PirS, 
Q  =  the  angle  ZTS, 

q  =  the  angle  PTZ. 

We  have  in  the  triangle  H8S'  [Sph.  Trig.  (25)] 

iin» C  =  8in« } (*  —  i*y cos*}  X  +  to^i (a^  +  d')  sin* i  X 
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or,  MUpted  for  log»rithi£Li<^.  com{m%atio&^  by  mtrodiioisg  an 
iQxiliaiy  angle  E^ 

sin  C%v^  jE  =3^8111  k  (^  -rd').0QB:  Ji  \    .OAQN 

Bin  C  cos  ^  =^  c<^  i  (J  +  J.'>  aift  J  i  J     ^    ^ 

In  the  triangle  SPT  we  have  the  angle  PTS  =  P,  ^nd  there- 
fore in  the  triangle  S'PTwe  have  the  angle  PTS'  =  180^  —  P, 
the  cosine  of  wl^ich  wiU  be  =  —  co^  JP:  hence,  from  these 
tBlogies  we  have  tbo  oqui^ioas 


^ence 


sin  D  cos  C  +  cos  D  sin  C  cos  P  =  sin  * 
sin  J)  COB  C  —  cos  J5  sin  C  cos  P  =  sin  S' 


2  sin  2)  cos  C  ==  sin  d^  +  ajin  d' 
2  cos  2)  sin  C  c#s  P  =  sin  ^  —  sin  d' 

COS  C 


cos  D  sin  C 


(a0ft) 


which  determine  D  and  P  after  Chas  been  found  from  (808). 

In  precisely  the  same  manner  we  derive  from  the  triangles 
Zm  and  ZTS'  the  equations 


„      sin  J  (A  +  h')  cos  J  (A  —  V) 
sm  -ff  == ^ — ■ ^^ ^ 

€08  C 


^  _  cos  i(h  +  h')  sin  j  (^h  —  ^0 

cos  H  sin  (7 


(310) 


Then  iq  the  triangle  P^TJ?  we  h^ve  tjie  angle  PTZ,  \>y  the 
fennula 

q  =  P-Q 
and  henee  liie  equations 

t 

sin  f  =  sin  2)  sin  2r  -f  cos  D  cos  ^T  cos  jf 
cas  f  eos  r  sr  cos  2>  sin  IT  —  sin  2>  cos  H  cos  q 
cos  f  sin  r  =  cos  J7  sin  q 
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To  adapt  tiiese  for  logarithmic  computation,  let  ^  and  j  be  deter-- 
mined  by  the  conditions'*' 

COB  p%\iiy=  cos  H  cos  q 

cos  ^  cos  ;^  =  sin  H  \    (311) 

sin  p  =  cos  H  sin  q 

then  f  and  r  are  found  by  the  equations 

sin  f  =  cos  fi  sin  (2>  -}*  t) 
cos  f  cos  T  =  cos  /9  cos  (2>  -}-  r)  )►    (312) 

.cos  f  sin  r  =  sin  /9 

To  find  the  hour  angles  t  and  /^  let 

a:  =  r— i(<'  +  0 
then,  since  i  ^  =  i  (<'  —  0>  ^®  ^*^® 

}>l  +  a:  =  r  — ^  =  the  angle  TPS, 
iX  —  x  =  f—T  =  ihe  angle  TPiS', 

and  from  the  triangles  PTS  and  PTS^  we  have 

sin  (i  X-\-  x) sin  P  sin  (}  i  —  x) sin  P 

sin  (7  cos  J  sin  C  cos  J' 

whence 

sin  (iX-\-  x)  —  sin  ( J  >l  —  x) cos  d'  —  cos  d 

sin  (M  +  ^)  +  sin  (i  ^  —  x)       cos d'  -f  cosd 

and,  consequently, 

tan  a:  =  tan  J  (*  +  ^')  tan  J  (^  —  ^0  tan  J  i  (313) 

Hence,  finally, 

As  in  the  first  solution,  the  value  of  q  will  become  =  P+Q 
when  the  arc  joining  the  observed  places  of  the  stars  passes  north 
of  the  zenith. 

Example. — 1866  March  5,  in  the  assumed  Latitude  39®  17'  N. 
and  Longitude  5*  6"*  36*  W.,  suppose   tlie  following  altitudes 

*  The  equations  (311)  con  always  be  satisfied,  since  the  sum  of  their  squares  gires 
the  identical  equation  1  =  1. 
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(already  corrected  for  refraction)  to  have  been  obtained;   the 
time  being  noted  by  a  mean  solar  chronometer  whose  daily  rate 
I    was  10'.32  losirig.    The  star  Arcturus  was  not  far  from  the  prime 
vertical  east  of  the  meridian ;  Spica  was  near  the  meridian. 

Ardurus,  h  =       18^    6'  80"  Chronometer  T  =    9*  40*  24'.8 

Spica,        K  =      40     4  48  «  T  =  14  38    16.7 

T-^T=    4  57    51.9 
i  =  +  19^  55'  44".6  Corr.  for  rate       =        +2 .1 

*'  =  •—  10    24  89  .5  Red.  to  sid.  time  =        +48.9 

Sid.  interval         =    4  58  42.9 
•  =       14*    9"  6'.79  a  —  a'  =    0  51   29.1 

a'=       18    17  87.72  A  =    5  50  12.0 

=  87^33'    0". 

According  to  our  Jirst  solutiorij  we  obtain, 

by  (306),  B  =  91«  15'  52".5        P  =  69«  57'  54".7 

and,  by  (306),  Q  =  64    51  24  .8 

whence  q  =    b     6  29  .9 

Then,  by  (807),  we  find 

^  =  89^  17' 20"       <'  =  5^8'0"==   0*20- 12'. 

a' =13  17   37.72 


Sidereal  time  of  the  observation  of  Spica  =  13  37   49  .72 
Sidereal  time  at  mean  Greenwich  noon    =  22  53   39  .83 


14  44     9.89 

Acceleration  for  14*  44- 9^.89  =  —    2  24.85 

*<  longitude      =—         50.23 


Mean  time  of  the  observation  of  Spica      =  14  40   54 .81 
Chronometer  correction  at  that  time,  a  2"  =  -f-     2*  38*.ll 

According  to  the  second  solutiorty  we  prepare  the  quantities 

}i=43«46'30"     \{d-\-d')=  4«45'32".6     }(A  +  A')=     29^    6'36".5 

\(Ji—d')  =  \b  10  12.1     }(A— A')  =  — 10    59    6.5 

with  which  we  find,  by  (308),  (309),  and  (310), 

log  tan  ^  =  9.437854  D=         6°  34'  32".0 

log  sin  C  =  9.854225  P  =       68    27  22  .2 

log  cos  C  =  9.844639  Q  =     108    35  12  .1 

log  sin  H=  9.834176  ^r  =  —  40      7  49  .9 
log  cos  if  =9.863785 
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(The  auxiliaries  Cand  IF  are  not  themselveB  i^equired:  we  take 
their  eosiiiefii  fix>m  the  table,  employing  the  sines  as  ai^oaeiito.) 
We  now  find,  by  (311),  (812)^  (818)^  and  (814), 

log  sin  ^  =  n9.673029  r  =  322°  SO'  51" -3 

log  cos  p  =    9.945582'  x  =     1    14  21'  .8' 

r  =  89°  ly    4".0  r  —  a:  ===  321    16  30 

2)  +  ;^  =  46    52  86  .0  =    21*  25-    6* 

^=89    17  20  .  J  A  ==      2    55      6 

<  :^    18    80  0 

f=     0    20  12 

agreeing,  precisely  with  the  results  of  tiiie.  first  solution. 

179.  In  the  observation  of  lunar  distances,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  the  altitudes  of  tlie  moon  and  a  star  are  (^served  at 
the  same  inistant  with  the  distance  of  the  objects.  The  ob>> 
served  distance  is  reduced  to  the  true  geocentric  distance,,  which 
is  the  arc  B  of  the  above /r^^  solution^  or  2  C  of  the  second.  The 
observation  of  a  lunar  distance  with  the  altitudes  of  the  objects 
furnishes,  therefore,  the  data  for  finding  the  latitude,  the  local 
time,  and  the  longitude. 

180.  (B.)  Afxed  star  observed  at  two  different  times. — ^In  this  case 
the  decliriation  is  the  same  at^both  observations^  tod  the  general 
formal»  of  the  preceding  articles  take  much  more  simple  forms. 
The  hour  angle  >l  is  in  this  case  merely  the  elapsed  sidereal  time 
between  the  observations,  the  formula  (804),  since  a  =  a', 
becoming  here 

X  =  (t'—  T)  +  i^t'—AT)  '  (815) 

Putting  8'  for  8  in  (808)  and  (809),  we  find  ^  =  0,  cos  P=0, 
P  =  90° ;  and  C  and  D  are  found  by  the  equations 

sin  C  =  cos  rf  An  }  X,      Ah  D  =  -^^  (816) 

cosC 

Since  we  have  q  =  P—  Q  =  90°  —  Q^  the  last  two  equations  of 

(311)  give 

sin  p  =  cos  ^cos  Q,       cos  y  s=  Sin  ^see  fi 


I 
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which,  by  (810),  become"^ 


8in/9  = ^ — ■ ^ 

8io  C 


sin  i(h  +  h')  cos  }  (^  —  ^0 

cos  r  = ^    '     ^         ^ 


(,sm 


coarfi  COS  C 


Then  f  and  f  Bre  foHnd  by  (312),  or  rathev  by  the  foUowiag : 

sin  ^  =3  cos  i?  sin  (D  ^  /) 

tan/S  sin/?  )    (8W) 

Urn  T  =8 ~ or  sm  r  «= 

cos  (D  +  r)  ^^®  S^ 

The  hour  angles  at  the  two  observations  are 

BeM  7,  being  determined  by  ita  cosine;,,  may  be  either  a  posi- 
tive or  a  negative  angle,  and  we  obtaia  two  valnea  of  the  latitude 
\j  taking  either  i>  4^  7  or  D  —  r  in  (318).  The  first  value  wiU 
be  taken  when  the  great  circle  joining  the  two  positions  of  the 
star  passes  north  of  the  zenith ;  the  second,  when  it  pass>e9  south 
of  the  zenith. 

The  solution  may  be  slightly  varied  by  finding  D  by  the 
fonnula 

Un  i>  «=  -^?^  '  (320) 

cos  }  i 

obtained  directly  frbm  the  triangle  PTS  (Fig.  25),  which  is  right- 
angled  at  T  when  the  declinations  are  equal.  We  can  then  did- 
peiise  with  C  by  writing  the  formute  (817)  as  follows  r 

.     ^       cos  J  (^  +  h')  sin  i(h  —  A') 
sm  fi  = ^^ — ' ^^ 1 

cos  J  sin  i  >l 

;     (321) 
sin  i  (h  +  h')  cos  }  (^  —  h')  sin  D 

cos  r  = ^^ ' r-^^ 

cos  fi  sm  d 

*Tlie  fonnaUB  (815),  (316),  and  (317)  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  first 
t^tn  for  this  case  by  M.  Caillet  in  bis  IfMutl  du  Havt^atwr,  Nantea,  181& 
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181.  (C.)  The  sun  observed  at  two  different  times. — ^In  this  c 
the  hour  angle  X  is  the  elapsed  apparent  solar  time.     If  then 
times  Tand  T'  are  observed  by  a  mean  solar  chronometer,  i 
the  equation  of  time  at  the  tw^o  observations  is  e  and  e'  (posit 
wheu  additive  to  apparent  time),  we  have 

>l  =  (!r'—  T)  +  (aT'— aT)  — (c'  — e)  (2 

Taking  then  the  declinations  d  and  d'  for  the  two  times  of  obi 
vation,  we  can  proceed  by  the  general  methods  of  Art  178. 

But,, as  the  declinations  differ  very  little,  we  can  assume  tl 
mean — i.e.  the  declination  at  the  middle  instant  between 
observfitions — as  a  constant  declination,  and  compute  at  least 
approximate  value  of  the  latitude  by  the  simple  formulse  fc 
fixed  star  in  the  preceding  article.  We.  can,  however,  reac 
correct  the  resulting  latitude  for  the  error  of  this  flssumpti 
To  obtain  the  correction,  we  recur  to  the  rigorous  formulie  of  < 
second  solution  in  Art.  178.  The  change  of  the  sun's  declinat 
being  never  greater  than  V  per  hour,  we  may  put  cos  i  (3  ■— 
=  1.  Making  this  substitution  in  (808)  and  (809),  and  puttin 
for  \{d  -\-  d')  so  that  d  will  signify  the  mean  of  the  declinatic 
and  ^d  for  \  {d'  -—  d)  so  that  ^d  will  signify  one-half  the  inert 
of  the  sun's  declination  from  the  first  to  the  second  observat 
(positive  when  the  sun  is  moving  northward),  we  shall  have 

Aa  =  —  J  (^  —  ^0 
ein  Ad 


tan  ^  =  — 


cos  d  tan  i  X 


But  A^  diminishes  with  i,  so  that  E  always  remains  a  sn 
quantity  of  the  same  order  as  a^;  and  hence  we  may  also  ] 
cos  jE=1.    Thus  the  second  equation  of  (308)  gives 

sin  C  =  cos  d  sin  iX 
and  the  first  of  (309) 

sin  d 


sin  2)  = 


cos  0 


which  are  the  same  as  (316),  as  given  for  the  case  where 
declination  is  absolutely  invariable.     Hence  no  sensible  erro 
produced  in  the  values  of  C  and  jD  by  the  use  of  the  mean 
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clioatioiL    But  by  the  second  equation  of  (309)  P  will  no  longer 
be  exactly  90° :  if  then  we  put 

P  =  90«  +  aP 

we  have,  by  that  equation, 

cos  J  sin  Ad  sin  Ad 


sin  aP  = 


cos  D  sin  C      cos  D  sin  |  i 
or  simply 

cos  D  %in\l 
Then,  since  j  =  P—  $,  we  have 

g  =  90^  —  Q  +  aP 
The  rigorous  fonnula  for  the  latitude  is 

sin  f  =  sin  2)  sin  i7  -f  <^8  -^  ^^^  ^  <^^  i 

in  which  when  we  use  the  mean  declination  we  take  q  =  90®  — 
Q:  therefore,  to  find  the  correction  of  y  corresponding  to  a  cor- 
wction  of  g  =  aP,  we  have  by  differentiating  this  equation,  D 
and  J7  being  invariable, 

cos ^.A^  =  —  cos  D  cos  jff  sin  j. aP 

Ad  cos  H  cos  Q 

sin  i  X 

We  have  found  in  the  preceding  article  sin  fi  =  cos  ^Tcos  Q; 
uid  hence 

^^  = ^ifi!ll_  (328) 

cos  ^  sin  i  >l 

In  the  case  of  the  sun,  therefore,  we  compute  the  approximate 
latitude  ip  by  the  formul»  (816),  (817),  and  (818),  employing  for  3 
the  mean  declination.  We  then  find  a^  by  (828)  (which  in- 
volves very  little  additional  labor,  since  the  logarithms  of  sin  ^ 
aodsin  ^i  have  already  occurred  in  the  previous  computation), 
and  then  we  have  the  true  latitude 

9'  =  9  +  ^9 

If  we  wish  also  to  correct  the  hour  angle  r  found  by  this 
Qiethod,  we  have,  from  the  second  equation  of  (47)  applied  to 
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tbe  triangle  PTZ  {taMng  b  and  e  to  cteBOte  the  sides  PT  and  y 
Z  Ty  which  are  here  constant), 

cos  M  «o8  A 


Ar  = 


.aP 


COS  f 


in  which  A  is  the  azimuth  of  the  point  T.    But  we  have  in  the 
triangle  PTZ 

cos  S  cos  ^  =  sin  ^  cos  t)  cos  r  —  cos  f  sin  i> 
Substituting  this  and  the  value  of  aP,  "w^  have 

AT  =  -; (tan  0  cos  t^—  tw  D) 

sin  }  >l 

and,  substituting  the  value  of  tan  i>^32Q)y 

I 
At  = I  tan  9  cos  T I 


'.( 


A^    / ,                      tan  9  \ 
= I  tan  f  cos  T I 

eiuMx  cosiA/ 


When  this  correction  is  added  to  r,  we.  have  the  value  that  wonUj 
be  found  by  the  rigorous  fonaulsa,  a,nd  we  have  thea  to  appfy 
Also  the  correetiou  x  accordiipig:  Uk  (814).    In  the  pregeat  casa  m 
have,  by  (318), 

a:  ==  —  Ad  tan  d  tan  \  X 
{^nd  the  complete  formulae  for  the  hour  angles  t  and  i'  become 

t  =c  r  4-  At  —  X  ^-  i  X 

Pntting 

y  =  At  —  X 

we  find,  by  substituting  the  above  values  of  Ar  and  x, 

-    /tan  ^ COST        tan  3  \  /oojx 

/  V    siaM         taajil/ 

and  then  we  have 


}    (8») 


The  corrections  Ay?  and  j/  are  computed  with  BulRcicnt  accu- 
racy with  four-place  logarithms,  and,  therefore,  add  but  little  to 
the  labor  of  the  computation.  Nevertheless,  when  both  latitude 
and  time  are  required  with  the  greatest  precision,  it  will  be  pre- 
ferable to  compute  by  the  rigorous  formulfe. 
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ExAXPLs.«-^1856  Mwrch  19^  in  Lat  24^"  N.,  Long.  aO''  W., 
suppose  we  obtain  two  altitudes  of  the  sun  as  follows,  all  conrec- 
ticms  being  ^plied :  find^the  kliitude. 


At  app.  time     0*  30- 

•*  4  se 


A'  =  18    46  35  .8   (3^)= —  3    47  57  .4 

il=     2*    $•  i (A +  *'»>=  39    59     7.1      d=— 3    49  55.1 
=  30^  V  i(A-^A')  =  21    12  81  .3  A^=      +     r57".7 

The  following  is  the  form  of  computation  by  the  fbrmulit 
(316),  (317),  and  (318),  employed  by  Bowditch  in  his  Practical 
Nauigaicr^  the  reciprocals  of  the  equations  (316)  and  of  the 
second  of  (817)  being  used  to  avoid  taking  arithmetical  comple- 
ments. This  form  is  convenient  when  the  tables  give  the  secants 
and  cosecants,  as  is  usual  in  nautical  works. 

\  X          0.801080 
6  0.000972 cosec  nl. 176024 

0.802002     cos     P.  987864 cos       9.987864 

«•  J(A  -f  A*)  9.884847      cosec *0.1P20«6      D  =  —  4«^26'^21'^.8     cosec  nl. 112878 
rift  }  (A  —  h')  9.668428     sec     0.080469 

rii/!  9.744777     cos     9.919829 ces       91919829 

83    46  88  .0 

sin 


0.080207       y  3= 


29    20  16  .7     sin        9.690161 
f  =       240    2*  28".2      sin        9.609990 

If  the  approximate  latitude  had  not  been  given^  we  might  also 
have  taken  D  —  r  =  —  88**  10'  69'^8,  and  then  we  ehould  have 

cos;?    9.919829 
sin  (2)  —  r)  ^9.791118 

—  30*^  55'  44".8 


9  = 


sin  if  /*!  71J942 


To  correct  the  first  value  of  the  latitude  for  the  change  of 
Rdiaatioii,  we  havei  Igr  (323), 

log  a5  2.0708 

Bin  ?  9.7448 

C08eci>l  O.BOIO 

sec  ip  0.0S94 


and  hence  the  true  latitude  is 


log  A'f    f^2.1560 


/  =  24«  2*  22f'2  —  2'  28".2  =  24*'  0'  0" 
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which  agrees  exactly  with  the  vatae  comp^ited  by  the  rigorous 
formulte. 

The  approximate  time  is  found  by  the  last  equation  of  (318) 
with  but  one  new.  logarithm :  we  have 

sin  p  9.7447T7 
co8^  9.9606»6 

T  =  87^  28'  28''  sin  r  9.784181 

By  (824)  and  (825),  we  find 

log  Ad      2.0708  log  Ad  2.0708 

cosec  )  ;i  0.8010  cot  }  ;i  0.2886 

tan  f        9.6494  tan  d  n8.8259 

cosr        9.8996      — 13".7  nl.l858 

+  88".3         1.9208 

y  =  +  83".8  —  (—  18".7)  =  +  97" 

r  +  y  =.37**  30'  0"  =  2*  80-  0* 

*  =    0*  30-  0*  f  =  4*  80-  0* 

which  are  perfectly  exact. 

182.  (D.)  Tioo  equal  altitudes  of  the  same  staVj  or  of  the  stiv. — ^This 
case  is  a  very  useful  one  in  practice  with  the  sextant  when  equal 
altitudes  have  been  taken  for  determining  the  time  by  the  method 
of  Art.  140.  By  putting  A'  =  A  in  the  formula  (817),  we  flni 
sin  j9  =  0,  cos  j9  =  1,  and  hende  (318)  gives  sin  y  =  ain  (2)  +  f)^  of 
^  =  jD  +  T'.    We  have,  therefore,  for  this  case,  by  (320)  and  (821)^ 

^        tan  S                       sin  h  sin  D 
tan  D  = cos  y  = ; 

cos  iX  sin  d  I    /QoftN 

which  is  the  method  of  Art  164  applied  as  proposed  in  Art  165. 
We  give  y  the  double  sign,  and  obtain  two  values  of  the  latitude, 
for  the  reasons  already  stated. 

The  time  will  be  most  conveniently  found  by  Art  140.  The 
method  there  given  is,  however,  embraced  in  the  solution  of  the 
present  problem*  For,  since  we  here  have  sin  j9  =  0,  we  also 
have  r  =  0,  and  the  hour  angles  given  by  (325)  become 

t  =y  — M 
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the  mean  of  which  gives 

*(^  +  0  — y  =  o 

that  is,  — y  is  the  correction  of  the  mean  of  the  times  of  obser- 
vation to  obtain  the  time  of  apparent  noon  =  0*.  This  correction 
was  denoted  in  Art.  140  by  a?^;  and  since  cos  r  =  0,  the  formula 
(324)  gives,  when  divided  by  15  to  reduce  it  to  seconds  of  time, 

^  A^  tan  f         Ad  tan  i 

A-*o  =  — + 


15  8in}i        16  tan  M 

which  is  identical  with  (262).   Thus  it  appears  that  (262)  is  but  a 
particular  case  of  the  formula  (324),  which  I  suppose  to  be  new. 
The  latitude  found  by  (326)  will  require  no  correction,  since 
rin  ^  =  0,  and  therefore  Af  =  0. 

lioTS. — Th«  pTMeding  tolntioiiB  of  the  problem  of  finding  the  latitude  and 
time  by  two  altitudes  leare  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  oompleteness  and 
•eevraey ;  but  some  brief  approximatiye  methods,  used  only  by  nayigators,  will  be 
treated  of  among  the  methods  of  finding  the  latitude  at  sea,  and  in  Chapter  VIII. 

183.  I  proceed  to  discuss  the  effect  of  errors  in  the  data  upon 
the  latitude  and  time  determined  by  two  altitudes,  and  hence 
dso  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  accuracy. 

Errors  of  altitude. — Since  the  hour  angles  t  and  V  are  connected 
l)y  the  relation  V  =  t-{-  X^  the  errors  of  altitude  produce  the  same 
errors  in  both ;  for,  X  being  correct,  we  have  dt'  =  dt ;  and  for 
either  of  these  we  may  also  put  rfr,  since  we  have,  in  the  second 
general  solution  of  Art.  178,  r  —  a:  =  J  (^  +  ^')>  ^^^  ^  is  i^ot 
affected  by  errors  of  altitude.  Now,  we  have  the  general  relations 

sin  A  =  sin  f  sin  ^  +  cos  ip  cos  d  cos  t  1  r^o*t\ 

sin  h'  =  sin  f  sin  d'  -j-  cos  ^  cos  ^'cos  f  / 

which,  by  differentiation  relatively  to  A,  y ,  and  /,  give  [see 
equations  (51)] 

rfA  i=  —  cos  Ad^  —  cos  ^  sin  A  dr 
dW  =  —  cos  A* dtp  —  cos  ^  sin  A'dr 

in  which  A  and  -4'  denote  the  azimuths  of  the  two  stars,  or  of 
the  same  star  at  the  two  observations. 
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Eliminating  dr  and  df  successively,  we  -find 

d^  = '^^^^       dh  +       ^'"^        dh' 

^  sin(A'-il)       ^sin(il'-il) 

:    (» 

,  COB  il'         ^.  c<»  4  -4^ 

Bin  {A'  —  J;)  .  sin  {A!  —  -A) 

These  equations  show  that,  in  order  to  reduce  the  effect  of  err 
of  altitude  as  much  a«  possible,  we  must  make  sin  (A'  —  A) 
great  as  possible,  and  hence  A'  —  A^  the  difference  of  the  s 
muths,  should  be  as  nearly  90**  as  possible. 
if  we  BUppoM  A'  —  A  =  90°^  we  haire 


C0B^(fr==      QO%A'dh  ^^(io^Adh' 


and,  tinder  the  «ttme  supposition,  if  one  of  tiie  altitudes  is  n< 
the  meridian  the  other  will  be  near  the  prime  TCrtical.  If,  th^ 
the  altitude  h  is  near  the  meridian,  sin  A  will  be  small  wh 
sin  A'  is  nearly  unity,  and  the  error  dtp  will  depend  chiefly 
the  term  ain  A^dh.  At  the  same  time^  cos  A  will  be  nearly  un 
and  cos  A'  small,  so  that  the  error  dr  will  depend  chiefly  on  \ 
term  cos  A  dh'.  Hence  the  accuracy  of  the  resulting  latitude  ti 
depend  qhiefly  upon  that  of  the  altitude  near  the  meridian ;  a 
the  accuracy  of  the  time  chiefly  upon  that  of  the  altitude  n< 
the  prime  vertical. 

If  the  observations  are  taken  upon  the  same  atar  observed 
equal  distances  from  the  meridian,  we  have  -4'^  —  JL,  and  t 
general  e^^easions  (328)  become 

2.C08^ 

,  dh  —  dN 

COB  fpAr  ss=.  •» 

2  sin  A 

The  most  favorable .  condition  for  determining  both  latitu 
and  time  from  equal  altitudes  is  sin  ^  =  cos  ^  or  -A  =  45°. 

Errors  in  the  observed  clock  times, — An  error  in  the  obser\' 
timef n)«i)n  bc'fWiolY^  into  an  error  of  altitude ;  for  if  wo  aay  tl 
dT  \%  the  error  of  T  at  the  obeenratiiMi  of  the  altkude  h. 
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amannts  to  saying  either  that  the  time  T — (£7"  corresponds  to 
the  altitude  A,  or  that  T  corresponds  to  the  altitude  h  +  dhj  dh 
being  the  increase  of  altitude  in  the  interval  dT.  We  may^ 
therefore,  consider  the  time  T  as  correctly  observed  while  A  is  in 
enor  by  the  quantity  —  dh.  Conversely,  we  may  assume  that 
the  altitudes  are  correct  while  the  times  are  erroneous.  The 
discnssion  of  the  errors  under  the  latter  form,  while  it  can  lead 
to  no  new  results,  is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  interesting.  We 
have,  from  the  formula  (804), 

dXz=dT-^dT 

The  general  equations  (327),  upon  the  supposition  that  A  and  h' 
are  correct,  give 

0  =  —  COB  Ad^  —  COS  ^  sin  A  dt 

0  =  —  COS  A'd^  —  COS  ^  sin  A'  (dt  -f  dX) 

where  we  put  di  +  dk  for  di%  since  V  =  (  +  X.    Eliminating  (ft,  we 

find 

cos^sin^-sin^^ 


Eliminating  df^ 


uid  similarly 


^  sin  A'  cos  A   ,, 

at  =  — dX 

sin  (A'  —  A) 


,^            sin  A  cos  A'    ., 
or  = ax 


Bin  (A'  ~  A) 

But  we  have  from  the  formula  r  —  x  =  ^{t  +  t') 

dT=i  (dt  +  dt') 


*ud  hence 


_  Bin  (A'  +  A)     d^ 

8in(^'~^)      2  ^      ^ 


^  We  denote  the  clock  correction  at  the  time  T  by  i>,  we  shall 
have 

and 

d»  =  dt  —  dT 

Vol.  I.— 18 
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or,  if  we  deduce  i9  from  the  second  obftervation,  the  roir  being 
supposed  correct^ 

The  mean  is 

d»:^dv^i{dT^dT^ 

Substituting  the  vfiw  of  4x  ftnd  uifiQ  4X  ^  dT  ^  4Ty  w«  find, 
after  rQductiou^ 

d^==  Bin^cosA-  81114- e^i^y, 

sin(A'  — il)  8in(il'  — A)  '^      ^ 

The  conclusions  above  obtained  as  to  the  conditions  favorable  to 
the  accurate  determination  of  either  the  latitude  or  the  tim«  are» 
evidently,  confirmed  by  the  equations  (329)  and  (831).  In  addi- 
tion, we  may  observe  that  \{  dT^  =  dT^  we  have  rfy  =  0  and 
d^  =  dT:  a  constant  error  in  noting  the  clock  time  produces  no 
error  in  the  latitude,  but  affects  the  clock  correction  by  its  whole 
Wiount. 

Errors  of  declination, — These  errors  may  also  be  resolved  into 
errors  of  altitude.  By  differentiating  the  equations  (827)  rela- 
tively to  h  and  dy  we  find 

dh  =  cos  qddy       dh!  =  cos  ^dd' 

in  which  q  and  q'  are  the  parallactic  angles  at  the  two  observa- 
tions respectively.  K  these  values  are  substituted  in  (828),  the 
resulting  values  of  dip  and  dr  will  be  the  corrections  required  Ia 
the  latitude  and  hour  angle  for  the  errors  dd  and  dd'  ;*  and,  de- 
noting these  corrections  by  ^tp  and  Ar,  we  have 


sin  A'  coBq    ,,   ,    sin  4  cos o^    ... 

^  sin  (A'  -A)       ^  sin  {A'  -  A) 

cos  A'  cos  a    . .        cos  A  cos  &   _  ^, 

cos  cp  AT  =       ^  dd i-  dd' 

^  sir>  (A'  —  A)  sin  (A'  —  A) 


(382) 


If  the  observation  h  is  on  the  meridian,  and  A'  on  the  prime 
vertical^  we  have  ^ip  =  —  dd ;  and  in  the  same  case  we  have,  by 

*  The  error  of  a  quantity  and  the  correction  for  this  error  are  too  ft^uentlj  eott- 
founded.  They  are  numerically  equal,  but  hare  opposite  signs.  If  a  should  be 
<7  —  z,  it  is  too  great  by  x;  its  error  is  -f-  z;  bat  the  oorrection  to  reduce  it  ta  ilt 
true  Talue  is  —  z. 
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(328),  df  =  +  dkj  and  the  total  correction  of  the  latitude 
=^dk'^diy  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  meridian  observation 
were  the  only  one.  Hence  there  is  no  advantage  in  combining 
an  observation  on  the  meridian  with  another  remote  from  it,  in 
the  determination  of  latitude :  a  simple  meridian  observation, 
or,  still  better,  a  series  of  circummeridian  observations,  is  always 
preferable  if  the  time  is  approximately  known. 

When  the  sun  is  observed  and  the  mean  declination  is  em- 
ployed, putting  A^  =  J  (i'  —  d)y  we  have  di  =  a^,  d5'  =  —  a*, 
and,  by  (882), 

sin  A'  cos  tf  +  sin  ^  cos  tf       , 

Ac9  = •  Ao 

sin  (A'-- A) 
wluch,  by  substituting 

.     ..       sin</co8d          .     .       sintfcos^ 
sm  A'  =  — ^ sm  A  =  — ^ 

cos  ^  cos  {9 

becomea 

^^  =  _  «i"(g'  +  g)co8a     ^^ 
sin  (A'  —  A)  cos  f 

This  is  but  another  expression  of  the  correction  (323). 

If,  when  the  sun  is  observed,  instead  of  employing  the  mean 
declination  we  employ  the  declination  belonging  to  the  greater 
altitude,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  A,  we  shall  have  dd  =  0, 
rfi'  =  —  2  A^ ;  and,  denoting  the  correction  of  the  latitude  in 
this  case  by  a'^ ,  w^e  have,  by  (332), 

,  2  sin  A  cos  q'       ^  2  sin  a  cos  a'  cos  d 

aV  = ^  .  A^  = ^ ^ A^ 

sin  (4'  —  A)  sin  {A'  —  A)  cos  ^ 

Under  what  conditions  will  a'j?  be  numerically  less  than  Ay?? 

^rsi.   If    both   observations  are   on   the  same   side   of  the 
**^eridian,  the  condition  a'^  <  Ay?  gives 

2  sin  jT  cos  q'  <  sin  (^  -f-  q) 
or 

2  sin  f  cos  9^  <  sin  ^  cos  q  -f  cos  q'  sin  q 
^Ueuc« 

tan  q  <  tan  q' 

^^ich  condition  is  always  satisfied  when  h  is  the  greater  altitude. 
Secondly.  If  the  observations  are  on  difierent  sides  of  the 
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meridian,  q  and  q'  will  huve  opposite  signs,  and  Ve  shall 
numerically,  sin  (g'  —  y)  instead  of  sin  (5'  +  g).  The  coi 
^Y  <  Af ,  then,  requires  that 

2  sin  g  cos  ^  <  sin  ^  cos  q  —  cos  ^  sin  q 

or 

tan  q<i{  tan  ^ 

Therefore  Af>'will  be  greater  than  a^  onZy  when  the  ol 
tions  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  meridian  and  tan  9  >  | 
In  cases  where  an  approximate  result  suffices,  as  at  sea,  a 
correction  a^  is  omitted  to  save  computation,  it  will  be  exp 
to  employ  the  declination  at  the  greater  altitude,  except 
single  case  Just  mentioned.'*'  But  to  distinguish  this  cag 
accuracy  we  should  have  to  compute  the  angles  q  and  q 
therefore  an  approximate  criterion  must  suffice.  Sin( 
parallactic  angles  increase  with  the  hour  angles,  we  may 
tute  for  the  condition  tan  J  >  J  tan  q'  the  more  simp 
^  >  J  <',  which  gives 

^     2 
or  (/  and  /'  being  only  the  numerical  values  of  the  hour  a 

Hence  we  derive  this  very  simple  practical  rule :  employ  tl 
declination  at  ike  greater  altitude^  except  when  the  tinie  of  this 
is  farther  from  noon  than  the  middle  timCy  in  which  case  ern^ 
mean  declination. 

The  greatest  error  committed  under  this  rule  is  (neai 
value  of  Af  in  (323),  when  z  =  t.  But  since  in  this  case 
and  t  +  t'  =  i^  we  have  r  =  J  ^  and  therefore  sin  fi  =  cos 
=  cos  f  sin  J  ?,.  This  reduces  (323)  to  a^  =  —  i^3 
Since  X  will  seldom  exceed  6*,  a5  will  not  exceed  3',  a 
maximum  error  will  not  exceed  1'.6.  In  most  cases  th 
will  be  under  1',  a  degree  of  approximation  usually  quit 
cient  at  sea.  Nevertheless,  the  computation  of  the  cor 
A^  by  our  formula  (323)  is  so  simple  that  the  careful  na 

*  BowDiTcii  nnd  navigfttorii  generally  employ  in  all  oases  the  mean  dec 
but  the  above  discussion  proves  that,  if  the  cases  are  not  to  be  distinguii^hc 
be  better  always  to  employ  (he  declination  at  the  greater  altitude. 
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will  prefer  to  employ  the  mean  declination  and  to  obtain  the 
exact  result  by  applying  this  correction  in  all  cases. 

SIXTH   METHOD. — BY  TWO   ALTITUDES    OF    THE    SAME    OR   DIFFERENT 
STARS,  WITH   THE   DIFFERENCE   OF  THEIR   AZIMUTHS. 

184.  Instead  of  noting  the  times  corresponding  to  the  observed 
altitudes,  we  may  observe  the  azimuths,  both  altitude  and  azi- 
muth being  obtained  at  once  by  the  Altitude  and  Azimuth 
Instniment  or  the  Universal  Instrument.  The  instmment  gives 
the  difference  of  azimuths  =  X.  The  computation  of  the  latitude 
and  the  absolute  azimuth  A  of  one  of  the  stai*s  may  then  be 
performed  by  the  formulae  of  the  preceding  method,  only  inter- 
changing altitudes  and  declinations  and  putting  180°  —  A  for  L 
When  A  has  been  found,  we  may  also  find  t  by  the  usual  methods. 

6SVSNTH    MBTHOD.-^BY  TWO    DIFFERENT    STARS    OBSERVED   AT    THE 
SAME   ALTITUDE   WHEN   THE  TIME   IS  GIVEN. 

185.  By  this  method  the  latitude  is  found  from  the  declinations 
of  the  two  stars  and  their  hour  angles  deduced  from  the  times 
of  observation,  without  employing  the  altitude  itself y  so  that  the  result 
is  free  from  constant  errors  (of  graduation,  &c.)  of  the  instrument 
with  which  the  altitude  is  observed.     Let 

0,  6'  =  the  sidereal  times  of  the  observations, 
a,  a'  =  th!9  right  ascensions  of  the  stars, 
dy  d*  =  the  declinations  "  " 

f ,  C    =  the  hour  angles  "  " 

A    =  the  altitude  of  cither  star, 

^    =  the  latitude; 

then,  the  hour  angles  being  found  by  the  equations 


we  have 


f  =  e  — •        f=e'  — 


f 


a, 


Bin  A  =  sin  f  sin  d  -f-  cos  f  cos  9  cos  t 
Bin  A  =  sin  f  sin  d*  -|-  cos  f  cob  9'  cob  f 


From  the  difference  of  these  we  deduce 


tan  f  (sin  d'  —  sin  S)  =  cos  d  cos  t  —  cos  d'  cob  f 

=  ^  (cob  d  —  cos  d')  (cos  t  -j-  COS  C^J 
-f-  I  (COB  d  +  COB  d')  (COS  t  —  COS  f) 
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and,  by  resolving  the  quantities  in  parentheses  into  their  &ctora, 

tan  f  =  tan  }  (^'  +  ^)  cos  J  (f  +  0  cos  }  (f  —  0 
+  cot  i  Id'  —  d)  sin  i  (f  +  0  sin  J  (f  ^  t) 


If  now  we  put 

m  sin  JBf  =  sin  1  (^  —  0  cot  1  (d'  —  a) 
m  COS  Jf  =  cos  i(f  —  t)tSLni (^'  +  d) 
we  have 

tan  f>  =  m  cos  [}  (f  -f  f)  —  M^  (385) 


I (884) 


The  equations  (834)  determine  m  and  Jf,  and  then  the  latitude  is 
found  by  (385)  in  a  very  simple  manner. 

It  is  important  to  determine  the  conditions  which  must  govern 
the  selection  of  the  stars  and  the  time  at  which  they  are  to  be 
observed.  For  this  purpose  we  differentiate  the  above  expres- 
sions for  sin  A  relatively  to  ^  and  L  The  error  in  the  hour  angles 
is  composed  of  the  error  of  observation  and  the  error  of  the  clock 
correction.    If  we  put 

T,  T'  ==  the  observed  (sidereal)  clock  time, 
A  y  =  the  clock  correction, 
dT  =z  the  rate  of  the  clock  in  a  unit  of  clock  time, 

we  shall  have 

t=  r-t-  aT  — •,       f  =  T  -^  aT  +  dT{T'  ^  T)  — a' 

Differentiating  these,  assuming  that  the  rate  of  the  clock  is  suffi- 
ciently well  known,  we  have 

dt  =  dT  -]-d£,T,       dt'  z=dT  -\- d&.T 

in  which  rfJ",  dT'  are  the  errors  in  the  observed  times,  and^A  T 

the  error  in  the  clock  correction.     The  differential  equations  are 

then 

</A  =  —  cos  Ad^  —  cos  ip  sin  AdT  —  cos  ^  sin  A  d l,T 

dh  =  —  CQQ  A* d^ —  cos  ip  sin  A'dV  —  cos  ^  sin  A'd^  T 

in  which  A  and  A'  are  the  azimuths  of  the  stars.   The  difference 
of  these  equations  gives 

A^^ ?!!Li dT^\- ^^^ ^y,^8in^-~sin^^^y 

cos  ip         cos  A  —  cos  A*  cos  A  —  cos  A'  cos  A'  —  cos  A 
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^  The  denominator  cos  A  —  cos  A^  is  a  maximum  when  One  of 
the  azimutlis  is  zero  and  the  other  180°,  that  is,  when  one  of  the 
stare  is  south  and  the  other  north  of  the  observer.  To  satisfy 
this  condition  as  nearly  as  possible,  two  stars  are  to  be  selected 
the  mean  of  whose  declinations  is  nearly  equal  to  the  latitude, 
and  the  common  altitude  at  which  they  are  to  be  observed  will 
be  equal  to  or  but  little  less  than  the  meridian  altitude  of  the 
rtar  which  culminates  farthest  from  the  zenith.  It  is  desirable, 
alao,  that  the  difference  of  right  ascensions  should  not  be  great. 

The  coefficient  of  d^T  iB  equal  to  —  cot  J(^'  +  -4),  which  is 
xero  when  J  {A^  +  A)  is  90°  or  270°  :  hence,  when  the  obsdrva^ 
tioas  are  equally  distant  from  the  prime  vertical,  one  north  and 
&e  other  south,  small  errors  in  the  clock  correction  have  no 
sensible  effect. 

When  the  latitude  has  been  found  by  this  method,  \^e  may 
determine  tlie  whole  error  of  the  instrument  with  which  the 
altitude  is  observed;  for  either  of  the  fundamental  equations 
will  give  the  true  altitude,  which  increased  by  the  refraction  will 
l>e  that  which  a  perfect  instrument  would  give* 

186.  With  the  zenith  telescope  (see  Vol.  11.)  the  two  stars 
may  be  observed  at  nearly  the  same  zenith  distance,  the  small 
difference  of  zenith  distance  being  determined  by  the  level  and 
the  micrometer.  The  preceding  method  may  still  be  used  by 
correcting  the  time  of  one  of  the  observations.  If  at  the  ob- 
aen'ed  times  TJ  T'  the  zenith  distances  are  f  and  f ',  the  times 
when  the  same  altitudes  would  be  observed  are  either 

T     and     r+      ^"^^' 


cos  ^  sin  A' 


or, 


008  f  sin  A 

where  f '  —  {^  is  given  directly  by  the  instrument.  With  the 
hour  angles  deduced  from  these  times  we  may  then  proceed  by 
(834)  and  (335). 

But  it  will  be  still  better  to  compute  an  approximate  latitude 
by  the  formulae  (334)*  and  (335),  employing  the  actually  observed 
times,  and  then  to  correct  this  latitude  for  the  difference  of 
zenith  distance. 
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By  differentiating  the  formula 

tan  f  (sin  d'  —  sin  d)  =  cos  d  cos  t  —  cos  d'  cos  f 
relatively  to  f  and  t'j  we  have 

sec'  f  (sin  d'  —  sin  d)  d^  =  cos  6'  %mfdf=z  sin  C  sin  A'  df 


Hence,  substituting 


dJt  =  dT  = 


c  — : 


rf 


cos  f  sin  A! 


we  find 


<fsp  =  ~ 


*(C- 


C^)  sin  C  cos  5^ 
sin  \  (p'  —  ^)  cos  J  (a'  +  ^) 


and  the  true  latitude  will  be  f  +  ^* 


(S36) 


EIGHTH   METHOD. — BY  THREE  OR  MORE  DIFFERENT   STARS   OBSERVED 
AT  THE   SAME  ALTITUDE   WHEN  THE  TIME   IS  NOT   QIVSN. 

187.   To  find  both  the  latitude  and  the  clack  correction  from  the  dock 
times  when  three  different  stars  arrive  at  the  same  altitude. 

As  in  the  preceding  method,  we  do  not  employ  the  common 
altitude  itself;  ^nd,  as  we  have  one  more  observation,  we  can  de- 
termine the  time  as  well  as  the  latitude. 
Let  Sy  S^y  S",  Fig.  26,  be  the  three  points  of  the  celestial 

sphere,  equidistant  from  the  zenith  Z,  at  which 
Fig.  26.  ^YiQ  stars  are  observed.    Let 

T,  T',  7"'  =  the  clock  times  of  the  observations, 

^T  =  the  clock  correction  to  sidereal  time  at 

the  time  T, 
dT  =  the  rate   of  the  clock  in  a  unit  of 
clock  time, 
a,  a',  a''  =  the  right  ascensions  of  the  stars, 
d,  d\  d"  =  the  declinations 
t,  C,  if'  =  the  hour  angles 
A  =  the  altitude, 
^  :=  the  latitude. 

I  =1f  ^t  =  8PS\ 
X'  =  f'  —  t  =  8PS"; 


u 


n 


u 


u 


Also,  let 


'.then,  since  the  sidereal  times  of  the  observations  are 
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e'  =  2"  +  A!r+  dT^T-'T) 
e^'  =  T"  +  aT  +  ^T  (7"'— T) 

and  the  hour  angles  are 
we  have 

;i  =  7"  —  r  +  ^r  (3r  —  T)  —  (a'  —  a) 

X'  =  T"—  r  +  dXlT'—  T)  —  (a"  —  a) 

The  angles  X  and  i!  are  thus  found  from  the  observed  clock 
timesy  the  clock  rate,  and  the  right  ascensions  of  the  stars.  The 
hour  angles  of  the  stars  being  i^i-\'  X^  and  i  +  X!j  we  have 

Bin  A  =  sin  f  sin  ^    -f~  ^^^  9  ^^^  ^    ^^^  ^ 

sin  A  =  sin  f  sin  9'  +  cos  tp  cos  d'  cos  (t  +  X) 

sin  A  =  sin  <p  sin  H*'  +  cos  0  cos  d"  cos  (t  +  X*^ 


sin  f  sin  ^''  -{-  cos  ^  cos  d''  cos  (t  -|-  /) 


Sobtracting  the  first  of  these  from  the  second,  we  have  an  equa- 
tion of  the  same  form  as  that  treated  in  Art.  185,  only  here  we 
have  i  +  X  instead  of  V ;  and  hence,  by  (334),  we  have 


m  sin  JIf  =  sin  J  X  cot  }  (d' —  S) 
m  cos  M  =  cos  }  X  tan  i(d'-\-  S) 


}    (887) 


and  patting 

N=H  —  M  (338) 

we  have,  by  (836), 

tan  f  =  m  cos  (t  +  N)  (339) 

In  the  same  manner,  from  the  first  and  third  observations  we 
have 

m'  sin  M'  =  sin  }  X'  cot  }  ( J"  —  ^)  1     .„  .^ 

m'cos3f'  =  eo8ir  tan}(^"+ ^)  J     ^      ^ 

N'=iX'  —  M'  (341) 

^  tan  f  =  m'  cos  (t  +  N')  (342) 

The  problem  is  then  reduced  to  the  solution  of  the  two  equa- 
tions  (339)  and  (342),  involving  the  two  unknown  quantities 

^  and  /•     If  we  put 

1 

kco&Ct  +  N)  =  — 
^  ^        m 
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there  follows  also 

fix 

and  these  two  equations  are  of  the  form  treated  of  in  PL  Trig. 
Art.  179,  according  to  which,  if  the  auxiliary  #  is  determined  by 
the  condition 

tan  *  =  —  (348) 

m 

we  shall  have 

tan[f  +  }(JV'+i«r')]:^tati(45^  — *)cot}(jr^J^      (844) 

which  determines  ^  from  which  the  clock  correction  is  found  by 
the  formula 

The  latitude  is  then  found  from  either  (889)  or  (842).* 
To  determine  the  conditions  which  shall  govern  the  selectioo 
of  the  stars,  we^have,  as  in  Art  185, 

dh  =1  —  cos  -4  dff  —  cos  f  sin  A  AT  -^  cos  fp^Kn  A  duT 
dh  :=  —  cos  A'  d^  —  cos  y»  sin  A'  dT'  —  cos  ^p  sin  A'  d^kT 
dhi=  —  cos  A'^df  —  cos  y»  sin  A!* dT"  —  cos  f  sin  A"d£kT 

By  the  elimination  of  d^Ty  we  deduce  the  following: 

(sin  A  —  sin  A')dh=z  sin  {A'  —A  )  d^  —  cos  ^  sin  A*  sin  A  (dr  —  dT  ) 
(sin  A'  —  sin  A")  dk  =  sin  (A"  —  A' )  d^  —  cos  ^  sin  A"*  sift  A'  (dT^  ^  dV  ) 
(sin  A"  —  sin  ^  )  rfA  =  sin  (.4    —  A")  d^  —  cos  ^  sin  A    sin  A**  \dT   —  dT^) 

Adding  these  three  equations  together,  and  putting 

2  Jr=  sin  {A'  —  ^)  +  sin  (A"  —  A')  -|-  sin  (il  —  A") 

we  find 

d^  sin  A  (sin  A"  —  sin  A')     _       sin  A'  (sin  A  —  sin  A"*) 

—I-.  = ^ ^  dT  A i- ^  dr 

oos^  2ir  2K 

>in  A**  (sin  A'  —  sin»4) 
2K 

By  eliminating  d(p  from  the  same  three  equations,  we  shall  find 


■^^^fciAAri 


*  This  simple  and  elegant  solution  is  due  to  Gauss,  Monatliehe  Corrupondmis,  YoL 
XVIII.  p.  287. 
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2K  2K 

sin  A"  (oo8  A  —  cos  A')  ,— „ 
2K 

The  denominator  2^  is  a  maximum  when  the  three  differences 
of  azimuth  are  each  120°,*  which  is  therefore  the  most  favorable 
condition  for  determining  both  the  latitude  and  the  time.  In 
^neral^  small  differences  of  azimuth  are  to  be  avoided. 

Gauss  adds  the  following  important  practical  remarks.  It  is 
clear  that  stars  whose  altitude  varies  slowly  are  quite  as  available 
as  those  which  rise  or  &I1  rapidly ;  for  the  essential  condition  is 
not  60  much  that  the  precise  instant  when  the  star  reaches  a 
supposed  place  should  be  noted,  as  that  at  the  time  which  is 
noted  the  star  should  not  be  sensibly  distant  from  that  place. 
We  may,  therefore,  without  scruple  select  one  of  the  stars  near 
its  culmination,  or  the  Pole  star  at  any  time,  and  we  can  then 
easily  satisfy  the  above  condition.  Moreover,  at  least  one  of  the 
stars  will  always. change  its  altitude  rapidly  whSu  the  condition 
of  widely  different  azimuths  is  satisfied. 

The  stars  proper  to  be  observed  may  be  readily  selected  .i;\'ith 
the  aid  of  an  artificial  globe,  and  in  general  so  that  the  intervals 
of  time  between  the  observations  shall  be  so  small  that  irregu- 
larities of  the  clock  or  an  error  in  the  assumed  rate  shall  not 
have  any  sensible  influence. 

Having  selected  the  stars,  the  clock  times  when  they  severally 
arrive  at  the  assumed  altitude  are  to  be  computed  in  advance 
within  a  minute  or  two,  so  that  the  observer  may  be  ready  for 
each  observation  at  the  proper  time.  This  is  quickly  done  with 
four-place  logarithms  by  the  formula  (267),  in  which  f  and  f 
will  have  the  same  values  for  the  three  stars. 


♦  For  by  patting  a  z^  A'  —  A^  a'  =:  A'*  —  A',  we  haye 

2  JT  =  Bin  a  -{-  sin  a'  —  sin  (a  -|>  a') 

and,  differentiating  with  reference  to  a  and  a\  the  conditions  of  mazimnm  or  mini- 

■mm  BT9 

cos  a  —  cos  (a  -f  o')  =  0 
cos  a'  —  cos  (a  -f  a')  =  0 

vhicb  |p^0  either  a=ra'r=0  or  a  =  a'  =  120^;  and  the  latter  eridently  belong  to 
the  CMse  of  maximum. 
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If  it  is  desired  to  compute  the  difierential  formulae,  tke  follow- 
ing form  will  be  convenient.     We  have* 

ir=  —  2  Bin  J  (A'  —  ^)  sin  }  (^"  —  A')  sin  }  (^  —  A'') 

dfp       ^  Bin  A  cos  i  {A"  +  A*)  sin  \  {A"  —  A")  ^^ 
15cos{?  K 

Bin  A'  cos  i  (.4  +  A")  sin  \  (A  —  ^^Q 
■^  JT 

sin  A^^  cos  i  {A'  +  A)  sin  >  {A'  —  A) 

dAT^  sin  A  sinJU"  +  A!)  sin  KA"  ~  AQ   ^j, 
_^   sin  A'  sin  j  (A  +  A")  sin  j  (A  ~  A")  ^^, 
,   sin  A"  sin  j  (A^  +  A)  sin  j  (A^  -  A) 


where  dxp  is  divided  by  15,  since  it  will  be  expressed  in  seconds 
of  arc,  while  dT^  dT\  and  dT"  are  in  seconds  of  time.  K  we 
first  compute  the  coefficients  of  the  value  of  rfATJ  those  of 
d(p  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  former  respectively  by 
cot  J  {A'  +  A''\  cot  1{A  +  A"),  and  cot  \  (A'  +  A),  and  also  by 
15  cos  if.  It  is  well  to  remark,  also,  for  the  purpose  of  verifica- 
tion, that  the  sum  of  the  three  coefficients  in  the  formula  for  dip 
must  be  =  0,  and  the  sum  of  those  in  the  formula  for  (f  A^must 
be  =  -  1. 

The  substitution  of  dX  for  dT—dT,  and  dX'  for  dT"-^dT, 
will  reduce  the  above  expressions  to  a  more  simple  form,  which 
I  leave  to  the  reader. 

Example. — To  illustrate  the  above  method,  Gauss  took  the 
following  observations,  with  a  sextant  and  mercurial  horizon,  at 
Gottingen,  August  27,  1808.  The  double  altitude  on  the  sextant 
was  105°  18^  bb".  The  time  was  noted  by  a  sidereal  clock 
whose  rate  was  so  small  as  not  to  require  notice. 
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•  Andromeda       T  =  21*  33-  26* 

•  UrBCR  Minoris  T  =  21  47    30 
a  Lyra  1"=2^     6    21 

The  apparent  places  of  the  stars  were  as  follows : 


a  Andromeda  a  =  23*  dS-"  33v33 
•  Ursa  Minaris  a' =  0  55  4.70 
aZyra  m,"=U  30   28.96 


d  =^28**  2'14".8 
d'  =  88  17  5  .7 
^"  =  88    37     6  .6 


Hence  we  find 

iX  =  —  5<^  18' 25^.28 
}  (a'  —  d)=  30  7  25  .45 
}  (a'  +  i)=      58      9  40  .25 

log  cot  J  (^' —  ^)    0.2363973 
log  sin  i  X  n8.9661070 

log  m  sin  M         n9.2025048 

log  tan  }  (J'  +  d)   0.2069331 
log  cos  M  9.9981348 

losr  m  cos  M  0.2050674 


iX'  =  W  bV  55".28 
J  (^"  —  *)  =  6  17  25  .90 
}  (d"  +  ^)  =  33    19  40  .70 

log  cot  i  («"  —  d)  1.0333869 
log  sin  i  X*  9.8494751 

log  m'  sin  M'         0.8828620 

log  tan  i  (r  +  6)  9.8179461 
log  cos  \  X'  '  9.8494949 
log  m'  cos  M'         9.6674410 


log  tan  M 
log  cos  M 

log  171 


n8.9974369 
9.9978645 
0.2072029 


Jlf  =  _  50  40'  37".96 
}i  — Jf  =  J\r=  +  0   22  12.68 


log  tan  M' 
log  sin  M' 
log  m' 

iX'^M'=N'= 


1.2154210 
9.9991963 
0.8836657 

86*>  30'  55".07 
41  30  59  .79 


m 


9.3235372 
9.8142617 


*  =      11^  53'  41".28  log  ^,  =  log  tan  « 

HI 

45*>  —  «>  ==      38     6  18  .72  log  tan  (45^  —  *) 
J  CiV"  —  iT)  =  —  20  56  36  .24  log  cot }  (iVT  —  iVT)         n0.4171063 
e  4  }  (JST'  +  JV^  =  —  59  35  14  .71  log  tan  p  +  i  {N'+  AT)]  »0.2313680 
i  C^V  +  JNT)  ==  — 20  34  23  .56 

t  =  —  39    0  51  .15  =  —    2*  36-   3'.41 

a=       23  58   33.33 
t  +  a  =  e=       21  22   29.92 
T=       21  33    26. 
Clock  correction  A  !r=       —   10   56.08 


Then,  to  find  the  latitude,  we  have 
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t  +  N=  ~  88**  88*  38".47  f  +  JV^  =  -^  80^  81'  60".94 

logco8(f  +  JV0      9.8926738  log  cos  (f  +  JV')      9.2162110 

logm                      0.2072029  log  m'                     0.8836657 

log  tan  f                0.0998767  log  tan  f                0.0998767 

f  =  5P  31'  61".46 

If  with  these  results  we  compute  the  true  altitude  of  the 
stars,  we  find  from  each  h  =  62°  87'  21".2.  The  refraction  was 
42".7,  and  hence  the  apparent  altitude  =  52°  88'  8".9.  The 
double  altitude  observed  was,  therefore,  105°  16'  7".8.  The 
index  correction  of  the  sextant  was  —  8'  80",  and  hence  the 
double  attitude  given  by  the  instrument  was  105°  15'  25", 
which  was,  consequently,  too  small  by  48". 

To  €ompute  the  differential  equations,  we  find 

A  ==:  293°  46'.2     A'  =  182°  V.l     A*'  ^  90°  ir.» 

and  hence 

df  =  +  8.808  dT  —  0.288  dT  —  3.519  dT^ 

dLT=^  0.391  dT  —  0.007  dT  —  0.602  dV 

by  which  we  see  that  an  error  of  one  second  in  each  of  the 
times  would  produce  at  the  most  but  7".6  error  in  the  latitude, 
and  one  second  in  the  clock  correction. 

188.  Sddiion  of  the  preceding  problem  by  Cagnoli's  formulce. — 
After  Gauss  had  published  the  solution  above  given,  he  was 
himself  the  first  to  observe*  that  Caonoli's  formulae  for  the 
solution  of  a  very  different  problemf  might  be  applied  directly 
to  this. 
When  the  altitude  is  also  computed,  Caonoli*s  formulse  have 

slightly  the  advantage  over  those  of  Gauss.     To 
Fig.  M.  (*«»)-^    deduce  them,  let  q^  y',  y"  be  the  parallactic  angles 

at  the  three  stars,  or  (Fig.  26)  let 

q  =  PSZ,        q'^PS'Z,        q"  =  PS"Z, 

and  also  put 

Q   =HPS"S'  —  PS'S'') 
C  =  }  (PS"S  —  PfifS") 

Q"  =  HPS'S   —PSS') 

—  — I 

*  Monatliche  Corretpondenz,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  87. 

f  Namely,  that  of  determining,  from  three  heliocentrio  placet  ef  a  aolar  spot,  tkt 
position  of  the  8ttn*s  equator,  and  the  declination  of  the  spot. — See  Caqnou's 
Tfigonomitrie,  p.  488. 
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then,  once  ZSS',  ZS'S",  and  ZSS "  are  isowseles  triangles,  we 
have 

q  +  PSS'    =  PS'S   —  (I 

g'  +  PS'S"  =  P&"S'  —  f 

q  +  PSS"  =  PS"S  —  j" 
whence 

J   +  g'  =  2$" 
q'  +q"  =  2Q 
^'  +  q   =2«' 

g' =     Q-Q'+Q"  k845) 

^ow,  g,  Q',  C  are  found  from  the  triangles  PS''S\  PS"5, 
and  I^S'Sy  by  Napier's  Analogies  (8ph.  Trig.  Art.  73),  thus : 

tan  Q  = ^ ^cot  i  (X'  —  X) 

coai(r+a) 
tan  O"  «= ^ ^  cot  i  X 

cos  i  (<J'  +  d) 

where  i,  >l'  are  the  angles  at  the  pole  found  as  in  the  preceding 
articleu    With  these  yalu^a  of  Q,  C'>  ©">  tlw>««  of  q^  q\  and  g" 
beeome  known  by  (845). 
We  have  aLio 

cos  ^  sin  (t  -f-  A)  =  cos  K  sin  j' 
cos  fP  sin  ^  3=  COS  hwi  q 


(846) 


whence 


and  from  thia 


or 


ain  (^  +  A) sin  g* 

sin  <  sin  j^ 

sin  (^  +  >l)  +  sin  f sin  ^  -f  sin  q 

sin  (^  +  ^)  —  sin  t       sin  ^  —  sin  ^ 

tan  (e  +  tA)  _  tan  \{(i  +  g) 
tani^       ""  tani(5r'  — g) 
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Substituting  the  values  of  q  and  q'  in  terms  of  Q,  this  gives 
tan  (t  +  iX)  =  tan  i>l  tan  Q"  cot  {Q  —  CO 

or,  substituting  the  value  of  tan  §", 

ten  («  +  J  A)  =  "'"  I  ^^^  7  "}  cot  ( e  ^  «')  (347) 

COS  i  (^'  -f-  ^) 

which  determines  <  +  J  >l,  whence  <  and  the  clock  correction.  We 
can  now  find  the  latitude  and  altitude  from  any  one  of  the 
triangles  PSZ^  PS'Z,  PS"Z,  by  Napier's  Analogies  (Sph.  Trig. 
Art.  80) :  thus,  from  PSZ  we  have 

tan  i  (^  +  A)  =  ?^2J:-?ltan  (46<'  +  \d) 

cos  i(t  —  q) 

;     (348) 

tani(^  -  A)  =  '!" \ i^  .  "^l  oot  (46-  +  \lf) 

sm  i  (^  +  ^) 

andthen^  =  J(f +  *)  +  J(f-A),  A  =  l(f +  A)~J(f-A). 

As  all  the  angles  are  determined  by  their  tangents,  an  am* 
biguity  exists  as  to  the  semicircle  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken; 
but,  as  Gauss  remarks,  we  may  choose  arbitrarily  (taking,  for 
example,  Q^  Q\  Q"  always  less  than  90°,  positive  or  negative 
according  to  the  signs  of  their  tangents),  and  then,  according  to 
the  results,  will  have  in  some  cases  to  make  the  following 
changes : 

1.  If  the  values  of  ip  and  h  found  by  (348)  are  such  UtaX 
coBip  and  sin  A  have  opposite  signs,  we  must  substitate 
180°  +  5  for  g  and  repeat  the  computation  of  these  two  equa- 
tions. In  this  repetition  the  same  logarithms  will  occur  as 
before,  but  differently  placed. 

2.  If  the  values  of  ip  and  h  exceed  90°,  we  must  take  their 
supplements  to  the  next  multiple  of  180°. 

8.  The  latitude  is  to  be  taken  as  north  or  south  according 
as  sin  (p  and  sin  h  have  the  same  or  different  signs. 

No  ambiguity,  however,  exists  in  practice  as  to  /+  J^>  found 
by  (347),  since  Q  —  Q^  can  differ  from  its  true  value  only  by 
180°,  and  this  difference  does  not  change  the  sign  of  cot  (§  —  Q^i 
hence  tan  {i-\-  \i)  will  come  out  with  its  true  sign;  and  between 
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the  two  values  of  <  +  J>1,  differing  by  180°,  or  12*,  the  observer 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  choose,  as  he  cannot  be  uncertain  of  his 
time  by  12*. 

Example. — Taking  the  example  of  the  preceding  article,  we 
shall  find 

C  =  —  37*^  67'  9".3     Q'=  +  6^  17'  51".66     Q"=  —  84°  25'  23".81 

J  =  —  C  +  Q'  +  C"  =  —  40<>  ICK  22".85 

e    =  —  89      0  61  .27 

i(t  +q)=:  —  39**  36'  37".06        i(t  —q)  =  +    0°  34'  45".79 
J  (^  +  A)  =       62      4  36  .36        }  (^  —  A)  =  —    0    32  44  .84 
^   =       61    31  61  .6  h    =       52    37  21  .2- 

189.  If  we  have  observed  more  than  three  stars  at  the  same  altitude^ 
we  have  more  than  sufficient  data  for  the  determination  of  the 
latitude ;  but  by  combining  all  the  observations  we  may  obtain 
a  more  accurate  result  than  from  only  three.  This  combination 
is  effected  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  according  to  which 
we  assume  approximate  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  and 
theu  determine  the  most  probable  corrections  of  these  values,  or 
those  which  best  satisfy  all  the  observations. 

Let  T,  T\  T\  T'\  &c.  be  the  observed  times  by  the  clock 
when  the  several  stars  reach  the  same  altitude.  Let  c^Tld^  the 
assumed  clock  correction  at  some  assumed  epoch  =  T^^\  ^Tthe 
knoicii  rate.  Let  y>  and  h  be  the  assumed  approximate  values  of 
the  latitude  and  altitude.  With  y>  and  A,  which  will  be  the  same 
for  all  the  stars,  and  with  the  declinations  S,  3\  5",  &c.,  compute 
the  hour  angles  ty  t\  V\  &c.  and  the  azimuths  A^  A',  A*\  kc.  If 
the  assumed  values,  were  all  correct  and  the  observations  perfect, 
we  should  have  a  +  t=  T+  £^T+ dT{T—  T^);  for  each  of  these 
quantities  then  represents  the  sidereal  time  of  observation ;  but 
if  fj  A,  and  a  7^  require  the  corrections  dip,  dh,  and  rf ^7^,  and  if 
dt  is  the  corresponding  correction  of  ty  we  shall  have 

a  +  t  +  dt  =  T  +  :^T  +  d  £^T  +  dT  (iT  —  T^) 

TVie  relation  between  d(p,  dh,  and  dt  is 

dh  =  —  cos  Ad^  —  15  cos  y>  sin  Adt 

and  a  similar  equation  of  condition  exists  for  each  star.     In  all 

Vol.  L— 1» 
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these  equations,  dh  and  dip  are  the  eame,  butif/  ie  liiffereiit  for 
each.     If  we  put 

f   =T   +£iT+dT(T  ~  7;)-(a   +t) 

r  =  T  +  aT+  ^TCr  -  T,)  -(V  +  f )      il    f849) 

/"  =  T"  +  at+  ^r(r"—  T.)  —  (a"  +  f)     '   ^ 

&c. 
which  are  all  known  quantities,  we  have 

dt=f  -^  d'L Ty        dV  =/'  +  <f  A r,  &c. 

and  the  equations  of  condition  become 

rf^'+cosA  .rff -(-16co8^8inii  .d^T^-lboo^^nixiA  ./  =s=0 
dh  +  co8A'.rfy»  +  '^f>(^o%<p&iTiA*.dekT-\-\bco%f%\nA*,f  =0 
rf/i  +  cos  A",  dip  +  15  cos  sp  sin  A'\  dAT+lSoos^sin  A"./"  =  0  \    (*^) 

&c. 

from  which,  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  the  most  probable 
values  of  t/A,  dtp^  and  d^T  are  determined.  The  true  values  of 
the  altitude,  latitude,  and  clock  correction  will  then  be  A  +  <tt, 
(p  +  dip,  £,T+dAT. 

The  hour  angles  will  be  computed  most  accurately  by  (269), 
which  is  the  same  as  the  following : 

tan«  i  t  =  «^"  *  (C  —  y  +  ^)  8^n  i  (C  +  f>  —  ^) 
cos  i  (C  +  ^  +  ^)  c<>8  i  (C  —  ^  —  ^) 

In  which  ^  =  90°  —  h ;  and  the  azimuths  by 

tan*  i  A  =  -  — *  (C  —  f>  +  ^)  co«  *  (C  —  f>  —  0 
cos  i  (C  +  ^  +  ^)  sin  i  (C  +  f^  —  a) 

Since  <p  and  C  are  constant,  it  will  be  convenient  to  put 


then 


sin  (c  +  id)                      sin  (6  —  *  a) 
m  = ^^ — ■ n  = ^ ^ 

cos (6  +  }  ^)  cos  (c—  id) 


tan«  1 1  =  win  tan*  i  A  =  -  (851) 


The  barometer  and  thermometer  should  be  observed- with  each 
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-  -  •     •  ■ 

• 

altitn^^y  .Aiifi  if  t^^J  indicate  a  senBible  change  in  the.  refraction 
a  correction  for  this  change  must  be  introduced  into  the  equatioiift 
of  condition.  Thus,  if  r^  is  the  refraction  for  the  altitude  h  for 
the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  during  the 
whole  series,  while  for  one  of  the  stars  it  is  r,  then  the  assumed 
altitude  requires  for  that  star  not  only  the  correction  rfA,  but  also 
the  <5Qrrection  r  —  r^.  Hence,  if  we  find  the  refractions  r,  r',  r", 
tc-  for  all  the  observations,  and  take  their  mean  r^,  we  have  only 
to  add  to  the  equations  of  condition  respectively  the  quantities 
r  —  r^  r'  —  r^  r"  —  r^  &c. 

If  any  one  of  the  stars  is  observed  at  an  altitude  h^  slightly 
different  from  the  common  altitude  A,  we  correct  the  correspond- 
ing equation  of  condition  by  adding,  the  quantity  h  —  A^. 

190.  We  may. also  ^ply  the  preceding  method  to  the  case 
where  there  are.  but  three  observations.  The  final  equations  are 
then  nothii^g  more  than  the  three  equations  of  conditioi\  them- 
selves, from  which  the  unknown  quantities  will  be  found  by 
simple  elimination.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  this  elimination 
leads  to  the  expressions  for  rip  and  <^  a  7"  already  given  on  p.  284, 
if  we  there  Exchange  dT,  dT\  and  rfT""  for/,/',  and/"  respect- 
ively. We  can  simplify  the  computation  by  assuming  a  T  so  as 
to  make  one  of  the  quantities  /,  /',  /"  zero.  Thus,  we  shall 
have/=  0  if  we  determine  a  7^  by  the  formula 

A!r=o  +  t  —  lT+  dT^T—  2;)]  (352) 

then,  finding/'  and/"  with  this  value,  and  putting 

^ Bin  i  A' COB  i  A' 

""  sin  } (^'  —A)  sin  i (A"  —  A')  '^ 

^, sin  i  A''  cos  i  A'' „ 

""  sin  J  (^"  —  ^)  sin  K-^"  —  ^') 

we  shall  have  the  following  formulse : 

d^T=  —  Ar'sin  i  (^  +  A")  +  r  sin  i  (ii'+  A) 

-^       =  -  A'cosiU  +  A")  +  rcosi(^-+  A) 
15  cos  f  /     \o93) 

dh 


15  cos  f 


=  +  A:'co8K^"— ^)— *"co8*(il'— il)     ' 
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Example. — Taking  the  three  observations  above  employed, 
and  assuming  the  approximate  values 

A  T  =  —  11*  0*,     if  =  61^  82'  0",     A  =  62^  37'  0", 

we  shall  find,  by  (351), 

<  =  —  2*  36-  6'.50      f  =  —  3*  19*  65*.65      f"  =  3*  23-  58'.25 
^  =  -.-  66^  16'.2         A'  =  —  177°  6(K.2         A"  =  90°  IS'.l 

By  (349),  putting  in  this  case  ^r=  0,  we  then  have 

/  =  —  1*.83        /'  =  +  80'.95       /"  =  —  6'.21 

and  the  equations  of  condition  (350)  become 

dh  +  0.4027  dfp  —  8.5410  d  a  T  +  15.63  =  0 
dh  —  0.9993  dfp  —  0.3522  rf  a  T  —  28.51  =  0 
dh  —  0.0053  dip  +  9.3308  dt^T^  57.94  =  0 

whence 

rf  A  r  =  +  3'.92        rff  =  —  8".58        rfA  =  +  21".31 

and  the  true  values  of  the  required  quantities  are,  therefore, 

A  T  =  —  10-  56*.08      fp  =  51°  31'  51".42      h  =  52°  37'  21".31 

agreeing  almost  perfectly  with  the  values  before  found. 

Since  in  this  example  there  are  but  three  observations,  we 
may  also  employ  the  formulae  (358),  first  assuming 

aT^  — 10-58M7 

which  is  the  value  given  by  (352).     With  this  we  find 

/'  ==  +  82'.78  /"  =  —  4'.38 

log  A'  =  0.4199  log  A"  =  nO.4932 

and  by  (858)  we  shall  find 

d  A  T  =  +  2'.09        rff  =  —  8".58        rfA  =  +  21".31 

Hence  the  true  clock  correction  is  —  10*  58M7  +  2'.09  = 
—  10-  56'.Qj8;  and  the  values  of  the  latitude  and  altitude  also 
agree  with  the  former  values. 
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191.  We  may  here  observe  that,  theoretically,  the  latitude 
might  be  found  also  from  three  different  altitudes  of  the  same 
star  and  the  differences  of  azimuth ;  for  we  should  theii  have 

sin  J  =  sin  ^  sin  h    -j-  cos  <p  cos  h  cos  A 

sin  ^  =  sin  ^  sin  h!  +  cos  ip  cos  A'  cos  (-4  +  A  ) 

sin  ^  =  sin  ^  sin  A"  -}-  cos  <p  cos  A"  cos  {A  +  A') 

in  which  A  is  the  azimuth  of  the  star  at  the  first  observation, 
and  the  differences  of  azimuth  X  and  X'  are  supposed  to  be  given. 
The  solution  of  Art.  187  may  be  applied  to  these  equations  by 
writing  A  for  d  and  A  for  t 

Again,  there  might  be  found  from  three  different  altitudes  of 
the  same  star  not  only  the  latitude  and  time,  but  also  the  decli- 
nation of  the  star;  for  w^e  then  have 

sin  A   =  sin  ^  sin  d  -f  cos  ^  cos  d  cos  t 

sin  A'  =  sin  ^  sin  ^  -}-  cos  <p  cos  d  cos  {t  -{-  k) 

sin  A"  =  sin  f>  sin  ^  -f-  cos  <p  cos  d  cos  (t  +  X') 

firom  which  we  can  readily  deduce  ^,  <,  and  d.  But  the  method 
is  of  no  practical  value,  as  the  errors  of  observation  have  too 
much  influence  upon  the  result. 


NINTH   METHOD. — BY  THE   TRANSITS    OF    STARS   OVER   VERTICAL 

CIRCLES. 

192.  We  may  observe  the  time  of  transit  of  a  star  over  any 
vertical  circle  with  a  transit  instrument  (or  with  an  altitude  and 
azimnth  instrument,  or  common  theodolite);  for  when  the  rota- 
tion axis  is  horizontal,  the  collimation  axis  will,  as  the  instru- 
ment revolves,  describe  the  plane  of  a  vertical  circle.  For  any 
want  of  horizontality  of  the  rotation  axis,  or  other  defects  of 
adjustment,  corrections  must  be  applied  to  the  observed  time  of 
transit  over  the  instrument  to  reduce  it  to  the  time  of  transit 
over  the  assumed  vertical  circle.  These  corrections  will  be 
treated  of  in  their  proper  places  in  Vol.  11. ;  and  I  shall  here 
assume  that  the  observation  has  been  corrected,  and  gives  the 
clock  time  T  of  transit  over  some  assumed  vertical  circle  the 
azimath  of  which  is  A.  The  clock  correction  a  y  being  known, 
we  have  the  star's  hour  angle  by  the  formula 

t=  T  -{■  aT—  a 
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and  then,  the  declination  of  tlie  star  being  given,  we  hayfe  liie 
equation  [from  (14)] 

cos  f  sin  ^  —  tan  d  cos  ^  =  sin  ^  cot  A  (3^) 

If,  then,  A  is  also  known,  the  latitude  f  can  be  found  by  this 
equation.  Let  us  inquire  under  what  conditions  ah  accurate 
result  is  to  be  expected  by  this  method.  By  differentiating  the 
equation,  we  find  [see  (51)] 

cos  a  cos  d    ,^       tan  C    , .    .         sin  at       - 

dip  = dt dA  -\ —  dd 

cos  C  sin  A  sin  A  cos  C  sin  A 

from  which  it  appears  that  sin  A  and  cos  ^  must  be  as  great  as' 
possible.  The  most  favorable  case  is,  therefore,  that  in  which' 
the  assumed  vertical  circle  is  the  prime  vertical^  and  the  star*s 
declination  differs  but  little  from  the  latitude ;  for  we  then  have 
A  =  90°  and  ^  small.  Indeed,  these  conditions  not  only  increase 
the  denominator  of  the  coefficient  of  di,  but  also  diminish  its 
numerator,  since,  by  (10),  we  have 

cos  q  cos  ^  =  sin  C  sin  ^  -}-  cos  C  cos  ^  cos  A 

which  vanishes  wholly  when  the  star  passes  through  the  zenith. 
Moreover,  if  the  same  star  is  observed  at  both  its  east  and  w^st 
transits  over  the  prime  vertical,  we  shall  have  at  one  transit  sin 
A  =  —  Ij  at  the  other  sin  A  =  -^  1,  and  the  mean  of  the  two 
resulting  values  of  the  latitude  will,  therefore,  be  wholly  free 
from  the  effect  of  a  constant  error  in  the  clock  times,  that  is,  of 
an  error  in  the  clock  correction.  It  is  then  necessary  only  that 
the  rate  should  be  known.  This  method,  therefore,  admits  of  a 
high  degree  of  precision,  and  requires  for  its  successful  applica- 
tion only  a  transit  instrument,  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  a 
time-piece.  Its  advantages  were  first  clearly  demonstrated  by 
Bessel*  in  the  year  1824 ;  but  it  appears  that  very  early  in  the 
last  century  Eomer  had  mounted  a  transit  instrument  in  the 
prime  vertical  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  declinations  of 
stars  from  their  transits,  the  latitude  being  given.  The  details 
of  this  important  method  will  be  given  in  Vol.  11.,  under 
"  Transit  Instrument." 


*Attronom.  Naeh.,  Vol.  III.  p.  9. 
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198.  It  may  sometimeB  be  possible  to  observe  transits  only  over 
flome  v«jrtioal  circle  the  azimuthof  which  is  undetermined.  We 
must  then  observe  either  two  stars,  or  the  same  star  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  meridian.    We  shall  then  have  the  two  equations 

cos  t .  tan  A  H\n  f  —  tan  d  .  tan  A  cos  ^  ==  sin  f 
cos  f .  tan  A  R\n  ^  —  tan  ^' .  tan  A  cos  9>  =  sin  i' 

from  which  the  two.  unknown  quantities  A  and  <p  can  be  deter- 
mined. K  the  same  star  is  observed,  we  shall  only  have  to  put 
ff  =  d.  Regarding  tan  A  sin  ip  and  tan  A  cos  f  as  the  unknown 
quantities,  we  have,  by  eliminating  them  in  succession, 

.    .            sin  ^  sin  ^'  cos  9  —  sin  <^  cos  d'  sin  d' 
tan  A  sin  fP  = 

cos  t  sin  d'  cosid  —  cos  f  cos  d'  sin  d 

^       ,                        —  sin  (i'  —  i)  cos  d*  cos  d 
tan  ^  cos  f  = ^ 

cos  t  sin  i'  cos  d  —  cos  f  cos  ^'  sii 


sm  d 

Kwe  introduce  the  auxiliaries  m  and  JIf,  such  that 

m  sin  M=^  sin  (^'  +  ^)  ^in  J  (V  —  t) 
m  cos  M^=^  sin  («'  —  ^)  cos  i  (i'  —  t) 


}  (365) 


we  shall  easily  find 

m  sin  [}  (^  +  0  —  -^  =  sin  f  sin  ^'  cos  H  —  sin  i'  cos  ^'  sin  b 
m  cos  [i  (<*  +  0 —  -3f  ]  =  cos  f  sin  ^'  cos  ^  —  cos  H  cos  ^'  sin  ^ 
m  sin  [i  (f  —  t)  —  M'\  =  —  sin  (<'  —  <)  cos  ^'  sin  b 

and  hence 

tan.  ii  sin  9  =  tan  [i  (i'  +  0  —  -3f]  \ 

sin  [1  («'  —  f)  —  3f ]  cot  b  (^^6) 

tan  A  cos  0  = *=— ^= \ 

cos  [i  («'  +  0  —  ^]  ) 

which  determine  A  and  f  by  a  simple  logarithmic  computation. 
The  solution  will  be  still  more  convenient  in  the  following  form : 

'  an  (i'  —  d) 

.      ,  Bin  [i  (C  +  t)  —  Ml 
tan  f  =  tan  *     .'•■'-    ^   ' J-  )  (357) 

8in[K<'-0— -M]  ' 

tanA  =  *'*"»^^+*)--^ 

sin  ^ 
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If  the  same  star  is  observed  at  each  of  its  transits  over  the 
same  vertical  circle,  we  have  i'  =  i,  and  hence  tan  Jf  =  oo, 
ilf  =  90°,  which  gives 

^       .CO8'i(<'+0              ^        .             coti(<'+0       .^.^^ 
tan  ip  =  tan  b ^^ — ' — -  tan  A  = ^^ — ■ — '-     (368) 

cos  }  (r  —  t)  sm  tf 

If  the  same  star  is  observed  twice  on  the  prime  vertical,  we 
must  have  <'  +  <  =  0?  since  tan  A  =  oo ;  and  then, 

.                      tan  b             tan  a  ,ocft\ 

tan  ip  = = (359) 

cos  \{^  —  i)        cos  ^ 

which  follows  also  from  (354)  when  cot  A  =  0 ;  or,  geometrically, 
from  the  right  triangle  formed  by  the  zenith,  the  pole,  and  the 
star,  as  in  Art.  19.        •  \  ' 

If  the  latitude  is  given,  we  can  find  the  time  from  the  transits 
of  two  stars  over  any  (undetermined)  vertical  circle  by  the  second 
equation  of  (357),  which  gives 

sin  [i  (^  +  f)  —  Jlf]  =  ^^5!U^  sin  [J  (f' —  e)  —  JbT] 

tan  H 

for  the  ob8er\'^ation  furnishes  the  elapsed  time,  and  hence  i'  —  i\ 
and  this  equation  determines  \{V  +  <),  and  hence  both  i  and  i'. 

If  the  latitude  and  time  are  given,  we  can  find  the  declination 
of  a  star  observed  twice  on  the  same  vertical  circle,  by  (358). 
When  the  observation  is  made  in  the  prime  vertical,  this  becomes 
one  of  the  most  perfect  methods  of  determining  declinations. 
See  Vol.  II.,  Transit  Imtrumeni  in  the  Prime  Vertical. 

194.  The  following  brief  approximative  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  latitude  may  be  found  useful  in  certain  cases. 

TENTH    METHOD. — BY  ALTITUDES    NEAR    THE    MERIDIAN    WHEN    THE 

TIME   IS   NOT   KNOWN. 

195.  (A.)  By  two  altitudes  near  the  meridian  and  the  chronometer 

times  of  the  observations,  when  the  rate  of  the  chronometer  is  known. 

Oaf-  not  its  correction. 

Let 

h,  h!  =  the  true  altitudes, 

T,  T*  =  the  chronometer  times, 

r=  i(r—  T) 
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then,  i  and  t^  being  the  (unknown)  hour  angles  of  the  observations, 
we  have,  by  (287),  approximately, 

\  =  h'  +  af* 

in  which  Aj  is  the  meridian  altitude,  and 

225  sin  1"  cos  <p  cor  d 
a  = . 

2  cos  Aj 

The  mean  of  these  equations  is 

and  their  difference  gives 

h  —  h'  =  a(f—t)(f+t) 
Bat  we  have 

in  which  we  suppose  the  interval  T'  —  Tto  be  corrected  for  the 
rate  of  the  chronometer.    Hence 

2  ar 

which,  substituted  in  the  above  expression  for  A^,  gives 

A^  =  i  (A  +  A')  +  «^'  +  ^^^^~~^'^^*  (360) 

According  to  this  formula,  the  mean  of  the  two  altitudes  is 
reduced  to  the  meridian  by  adding  two  corrections:  1st,  the 
quantity  ar*,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  common  "reduc- 
tion to  the  meridian"  computed  with  the  half  elapsed  time  as  the 
hour  angle ;  2d,  the  square  of  one-fourth  the  difference  of  the 
altitudes  divided  by  the  first  correction. 

If  we  employ  the  form  (285)  for  the  reduction,  we  have 


in  which 


A,  =  J  (A  +  A')  +  Am  +  ^^^^  ^    ^'^^'  (361) 

Am 

.        cos^cos^  2  8in*iT 

A  = —  m  = 


cos  Aj  sin  1" 

and  m  is  taken  from  Table  V.  or  log  m  from  Table  VI. 
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ExAHFLB  1. — ^From  the  observations  in  the  example  of  Art 
171, 1  select  the  following,  which  are  very  near  the  meridian^ 

Obsd.  alts.  Q  True  alts.  Q  Chronometer. 

60^5'42".8     A'  =     50°  2r    r.6  23*  50- 46'.5 

60    7  25  .6     h    =      50    22  50  .4  0     0    87 .5 


KA  — A')=  25  .7  T=  4   55.5 

i  (A  +  A')  =      50    21  59  .0 

Amz=i  +  59  .0        log  m  1.6778 

2d  coiT.  =  +  11  .2        log  A  0.0930 

A,  =      50  23     9.2  logilw  1.7708 

:,  =     39  86  50.8  logCKA— A')]"  2.8198 

a,  =  —  li  48     9'  .2  log2dcorr.  1.0490 

^  =     37  48  41  .6 

Example  2. — In  the  same  example,  the  first  and  last  observa 
tions,  which  are  quite  remote  from  the  meridian,  are  as  follows 

Obsd.  alts.  Q  Tnie  alts.  Q  Chronometer. 

49°  51'  19".3   A  =  50°  6'  43".7        23*  37-  36- 
49  50  24     A'  =  50  5  48  .4         0  18  31 

*  J  (A  —  A')  =     13  .8    T  =    20  28 

which  give  Am  =  16'  58",.  and  the  2d  corr.  =  0''.2,  whene 
y,  =  37°  48'  87". 

This  simple  approximative  method  may  frequently  be  nseft 
to  the  traveller,  and  especially  at  sea,  where  the  meridian  obsei 
vation  has  been  lost  in  consequence  of  flying  clouds.  At  sei 
however,  the  computation  need  not  be  carried  out  so  minutel; 
as  the  above,  and  the  method  becomes  even  more  simple.  Se 
Art.  204. 

M.  V.  Caillet*  gives  a  method  for  the  same  purpose,  which  i 
readily  deduced  from  the  above.     Put 

A  =A'  — A  7^=  T'—T  =2t 

then  (360)  becomes 

A,  =  A  +  ^  +  ^  + 


=  A  + 


2  4  4aT'« 

4a7« 


*  TraUi  <k  Navi^Mthn  (24  editioa,  Pari%  1S67),  p.  819.- 
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or,  patting 

2  Bin»  i  r'  , 

»i  = -rr—  Am  =  aT' 

AnV 
h^  =  k  +  (tL^  (862) 

in  which  A  is  the  altitude  farthest  from  the  meridian.  Although 
tius  reduces  the  two  corrections  of  (361)  to  a  single  oiie,  the 
eomputation  is  not  quite  so  simple. 

196-  (B.)  By  three  attitudes  near  the  meridian  and  the  chronometer 
times  of  the  observations^  when  neither  the  correction  nor  the  rate  of  the 
ehranofneter  is  knoion. — In  this  case  we  assume  only  that  the  chro- 
ffometer  goes  imt/brmiy  during  the  time  occupied  by  the  observa- 
tions.    Let 

A,   A',  h"   =  the  ti*u^  altitudes, 

T,  T',  T"  =  the  chronometer  times, 

Tj    =  the  chronometer  time, of  the  greatest  altitude. 

If  we  introduce  flie  factor*  fOr  rate  =  k,  accordinj^  to  Art.  171, 

the  formula  for  the  reduction  to  the  meridian  by  Gauss's  method 

18,  approximately, 

Aj  =  A  +  akt* 

irf  which  t  is  the  time  reckoned  from  the  greatest  altitude.  De- 
noting ak  by  a,  we  have  then,  from  the  three  observations, 

\  =  h  +  a(T  ^T,y  ) 

h^  =  h'+a{T  —  T^y  y    (363) 

A,  =  A"+a(r'-  T,)«  j 

which  three  equations  suflice  to  determine  the  three  unknown 
quantities  a,  TJ,  and  h^.  By  subtracting  the  second  from  the 
first,  and  the  third  from  the  second,  we  obtain 

*    ~^'  =a(r  +  T)  — 2a7; 

hf  A" 

=a(r'+  r)  — 2fd!r! 

and  the  difference  of  these  is- 

A'  _  A"         A  —  A' 


rpff rpf  rpt  rp 


=zfi{T"  —  T) 
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If,  then,  we  put 

b  = =:  the  mean  change  of  altitude  in  one  secor 

of  the  chronometer  from  the  first  to  tl 

second  observation, 

h'  —  h" 
^  =  -7^, ;;;:  •=  ditto  from  the  second  to  the  third  obsc 

vation, 


we  have 


fptf fp 


Having  thus  found  7\,  we  can  find  h^  from  any  one  of  the 
tions  (863),  all  of  which  will  give  the  same  result  if  the  c< 
tation  is  correct.* 

Example. — ^From  the  observations  in  the  example  of  Ar 
I  select  the  following  three  observations : 

Obsd.  alts.  Q^  True  alts.  Q  Chronomet 

50«6'42".8  h  =  60^21'    7".6  T   =  23*  SO- 
SO    7  27  .  h'  =  50    22  51  .9  T  =  23  55 
50    7  25  .5  h"  =  50    22  50  .4  T"  =    0     0 

A  —  ^'  =  —  104".3  T  —  T  =  269'.5  6  =  —  0. 

A'  —  A"  =  +      1  .5  T"  —  T=  321 .5  c  =  +^ 

T*  -^T  =  591 .  c  — 6  =  +^ 

}(!r+  T')  =  23*53-    1'.3 
b 


log  a  =  6. 

~;^=+     4    52.0  log(r~7;)«  =  5. 


2a 


T;  =  23   57    53  .3  loga(!r—  T^)^  =  2. 

T  —  Tj  =  —  7-  6'.8  h  =   50°  21'    7".6 

a  (T  —  T^^  =    +      2     0  .7 

A,  =    50    23     8  .3 

C,  =    39    36  51  .7 
^^  =  —  1    48    9  .2 

^=    37    48  42  .5 

The  mean  of  the  three  values  found  from  these  altitudes  ii 
172  is  87°  48'  42".8. 

*  This  method  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  proposed  bj  Littrow  (AsU 
Vol.  I.  p.  171.)  I  have  here  rendered  it  applicable  to  the  sun  without  coot 
the  change  of  declination,  by  introducing  Gauss's  form  for  the  reduction 
meridian. 
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197.  (C.)  JB^  tioo  altitudes  or  zenith  distances  near  the  meridian 
and  the  difference  of  the  azimuths. — If  the  observer  has  no  chrono- 
meter, he  may  still  obtain  his  latitude  by  circummeridian  alti- 
tudes, if  he  observes  the  altitudes  with  a  universal  instrument, 
and  reads  the  horizontal  circle  at  each  observation,  taking  care, 
of  course,  that  the  star  is  always  observed  at  the  middle  vertical 
thread.  As  this  instrument  generally  gives  directly  the  zenith 
distances,  we  shall  substitute  f  for  90°  —  A.  We  have  the  equa- 
tion 

sin  ^  =  sin  ^  cos  C  —  cos  ^  sin  C  cos  A 
=  sin  (^  ~  C)  +  2  cos  ^  ^in  C  sin* }ii 

whence 

cos  }  (s?  +  ^  —  C)  sin  }  [C  —  (sp  —  ^)]  =  cos  ^  sin  C  sin*  }  A 
But 

^  —  ^  ==  Ci  =  the  meridian  zenith  distance; 

and  hence 

sin  }  (C  -  CO  =  cos  s.  sine  sin*  M  ^3 

^       '^     cos  Id  -  j(:  -  CO]  ^    ^ 

which  expresses  the  reduction  to  the  meridian  =  f  —  ^ ^  when 
the  absolute  azimuth  A  is  given.  If  the.  observation  is  very 
near  the  meridian,  we  may  neglect  J  (C  —  Ci)  ^^  the  denominator 
of  the  second  member,  and  take 

cos  y>  sin  Ct     2sin'}i4 

*  cos  S  sin  1" 

or,  putting 

^^cosysinC,    sinr  ^3^^^ 

cos  d  2 

C  —  C,  =  aA*  (367) 

'^^m  which  it  follows  that  near  the  meridian  the  zenith  distance 
varies  as  the  square  of  the  azimuth. 
Now,  when  we  have  taken  two  observations,  we  have 

C,  =  C  —  aA' 
^bence,  .putting 
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we  deduce  the  following  equation,  analogous  to  (360), 

at" 

Here  r  is  equal  to  one-half  the  difterence  of  the  readings  of 
horizontal  circle,  and  is  therefore  known ;  and  the  computa 
is  entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  formula  (360). 

198.  (D.)  By  three  altitudes  or  zenith  distances  near  the  meri 
and  the  differences  cf  azimuths. 

Supposing  the  observations  taken  with  a  universal  ins 
ment,  let 

C,  C*,  C''  =  thei  true  zenith  distances, 
ii,  A'y  A"  =  the  readings  of  the  horizontal  circle, 

we  shall  have,  by  the  preceding  article, 

c,  =  r  -  a  {A"  -  A,y  j 

in  which  A^  is  the  (unknown)  circle  reading  in  the  merid 
and  a  is  the  (unknown)  change  of  zenith  distance  for  1''  of 
muth.     These  equations  are  solved  in  the  same  manner  as  (3< 
and  hence  we  have  the  formulae 


A,= 


^     r  -  c             r  -  r 

0  = c  =  

A'      A                   A"      A' 

c  —  b 

A"  — A 

A-\-A'       b            ,        A'-\-A" 

■ OT  A.  —  ■ 

2              2a               *               2 

c 

2a 

Q 


which  determine  a  and  A^^  after  which  f^is  found  by  any  one 
the  equations  (869)** 


*  In  this  connection,  see  an  ftHiole  by  Littbow  in  Zaor's  MwMttUeke  Correspon 
Vol.  X.  (1824). 
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ELEVENTH   METHOD. — BY  THE   RATE   OF   CHANQE   OF  ALTITUDES   NEAR 

THE   PRIME   VERTICAL.* 


199.  We  hftv^,  Art  149, 


15  dt 


=  cos  ^  sin  A 


If  then  we  observe  two  altitudes  near  Uie  prime  vertical  in  quick 
succession,  noting  the  times  by  a  stop-watch  with  as  great  pre- 
cision as  possible,  and  denote  the  difference  of  the  altitudes,  or 
of  the  zenith  distances,  by  rff ,  and  the  difference  of  the  times  by 
dt,  we  shall  have 

008  ^  = cosec  A  (371) 

Ibdt 

The  observation  being  made  near  the  prime  vertical,  an  error  in 
the  supposed  azimuth  A  will  have  but  small  influence  upon  the 
result.  If  the  observation  is  exactly  in  the  prime  vertical,  or 
within  a  few  minutes  of  it,  we  may  put 

dC 
COS  ^  =  — ^  (372) 

This  exceedingly  simple  method,  though  not  susceptible  of 
great  precision,  may  be  very  useful  to  the  navigator,  as  it  is 
available  when  the  sun  is  exactly  east  or  west,  and,  consequently, 
when  no  other  method  is  practicable,  and,  moreover,  requires 
no  previous  knowledge  of  the  time  or  the  approximate  latitude, 
or  of  the  star's  declination.f 

Example. — 1853  July  3,  Prestel  observed,  near  the  prime 
vertical,  the  time  required  by  the  sun  to  change  its  altitude  by  a 
quantity  equal  to  its  apparent  diameter,  by  observing  with  a 
sextant  first  the  contact  of  the  lower  limb  with  its  image  in  an 
artificial  horizon,  and  then  the  contact  of  the  upper  limb  with 


^-PusTBL,  in  AUr^n.  Naek.,  Vol.  XXX VIL  p.  2S1. 

f  Since  the  star's  declination  is  not  required,  this  method  has  the  additional 
adrantage  (which  may  at  times  be  of  great  importance  to  the  trayeller)  of  being 
prmcticable  without  ike  tue  of  the  EphemmM.  This  feature  entitles  this  method  to  a 
prominent  place  in  works  on  naTigation. 
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its  image,  the  sextant  reading  being  the  same  at  both  observa- 
tions, namely,  80°  15'  0".     Ue  found 

Chronometer. 
Contact  of  lower  limb,  4*  43-  34*.     P.M. 
«  upi>er    "       4  47      5.5 

3    31.5 

The  sun's  diameter  was  81'  32".    Hence  we  have 

dl  =  31'  32"    =  1892"  log  3.2769 

dt  =   3-  31'.5  ==    211'.5  ar.  co.  log  7.6747 

log  y,  8.8239 

SP  =  53*  23'.5  log  cos  ^     9.7755 

The  azimuth,  however,  was  not  exactly  90°,  but  about  88°  2^. 
Hence  we  shall  have,  more  exactly, 

9.7755 
A  =  88°  20^  log  cosec  A  0.0002 

^  =  53    22.3  log  cos  ^      9.7757 

It  is  evident  that  the  method  will  be  more  precise  in  high  lati- 
tudes than  in  low  ones. 

FINDING   THE   LATITUDE  AT   SEA. 

First  Method. — Bj/  Meridian  Altitudes. 

200.  This  is  the  most  common,  as  well  as  the  simplest  an^ 
most  reliable,  of  the  methods  used  by  the  navigator.  The  alti- 
tude is  observed  with  the  sextant  (or  quadrant)  from  the  se* 
horizon,  and^iu  addition  to  the  corrections  used  on  shore,  tb^ 
dip  of  the  horizon  is  to  be  applied.  The  true  altitude  being 
deduced,  the  latitude  is  found  by  (277)  or  (278),  Art.  161. 

At  sea  the  time  is  seldom  so  well  known  as  to  enable  th« 
navigator  to  take  the  star  at  the  precise  instant  of  its  meridiaJ^ 
passage.  But  the  meridian  altitude  of  a  star  is  distinguished  ^ 
the  greatest^  to  secure  which  the  observer  commences  to  measure 
the  star's  altitude  some  minutes  before  the  approximately  com- 
puted.time  of  passage,  and  continues  to  obsen^e  it  until  he  per- 
ceives it  to  be  falling.  The  greatest  of  all  his  measures  is  then 
assumed  as  the  meridian  altitude. 
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The  most  coTnmon  practice  in  the  ca«e  of  the  sun  is  to  bring 
the  lower  liml/,  reflected  in  the  mirrors  of  the  instrument,  to 
touch  the  sea  horizon  seen  directly  (a  few  minutes  before  noon), 
and  then  by  the  tangent  screw  to  follow  the  sun  as  long  as  it 
rises,  never  reversing  the  motion  of  the  screw ;  as  soon  as  the' 
8un  begins  to  fall,  the  limb  will  appear  '*to  dip"  in  the  sea  by 
lapping  over  the  line  marking  the  horizon.     Hence,  when  the 
sun** dips,"  the  observation  is  complete,  and  the  instrument  is 
read  off.     But,  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  cause  the  ship  to  rise  and 
fall,  the  depression  of  the  sea  horizon  is  constantly  fluctuating 
bv  the  small  amount  due  to  the  change  in  the  height  of  the 
obsen^er's  eye :  it  is,  consequently,  impossible  to  keep  the  sun's 
reflected  image   in  constant  contact  with  the  horizon.     Expe- 
rienced observers  advise,  therefore,  to  observe  and  read  off 
separate    altitudes    in    rapid  succession,   continuing  until   the 
nambers  read  off  decidedly  decrease ;  the  greatest  is  then  taken 
as  the  meridian  altitude,*  or,  still  more  accurately,  the  mean  of 
the  greatest  and  the  two  immediately  adjacent  may  be  taken  as 
the  meridian  altitude,  free  from  the  inequalities  produced  by  the 
motion  of  the  eye. 

201.  The  greatest  altitude,  however,  is  not  the  meridian  alti- 
tude, except  in  the  case  of  a  fixed  star.  To  find  the  correction 
for  a  change  of  declination,  we  have,  for  the  time  {&)  from  noon 
when  the  sun  is  at  the  greatest  altitude,  the  formula  (294),  or 


« 


^d  Bin  (^  —  d) 


810000  Bin  I"     COB  ^  cos  a 


m  which  ^8  is  the  hourly  change  of  declination  expressed  im 
Beconds.  The  reduction  of  the  maximum  altitude  to  the  merir^ 
^  altitude  is  the  quantity  y,  Art.  172,  or 

(15 1^)*  sin  I"    cos  ^  008^ 

2  sin  (^  —  d) 

These  formulfle  give  ^  in  seconds  of  time  and  y  in  seconds  of  arc. 
For  nautical  use,  let 

a  =  the  change  of  altitude  (expressed  (n  seconds  of  arc)  in 
one  minute  of  time  from  the  meridian ; 

*  Rapbk,  PraeUee  of  Nantigatum  (4th  edition,  1862),  p.  22t>. 
Vol  I.— 20 
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then,  by  (287),  putting  t  =  GO*, 

810000  sin  1"    cos  e^  cos  ^  ,^^^, 

a  = ^ C87S) 

2  8in(sp  — a)  ^       ^ 

and  therefore 


y=(wf 


2a  "^       \  60  /  4a 

The  value  of  a  is  given  in  Bowditch's  Navigator,  Table  XXXTT., 
with  the  arguments  f  and  d. 

If  we  express  a5  in  minutes  of  arc,  we  shall  have  tf  in  minutes  of 
time  and  y  in  seconds  of  arc,  by  the  formulae* 

These  formulre  may  be  used  also  for  the  moon  or  a  planet.    The 

greatest  value  of  a5  for  the  sun  is  1',  namely,  at  the  equinoxes 

when  5  =  0;  and  in  this  case,  if  the  latitude  is  70°,  we  have 

a  =  0.7  and 

1" 
y  =  — =  0".36 

4  X  0.7 

a  quantity  altogether  insensible  in  nautical  practice. 

For  the  moon,  however,  we  may  have  ^d  =  18',  and  for 
ip  r=  70°  the  least  value  of  a  =  0.6,  whence 

^     (1B)«     ^  ^^^„  ^  2'  15'' 
^        4  X  0.6 

Even  this  (which,  it  must  be  observed,  is  for  an  extreme  case) 
is  usually  neglected  by  navigators,  who  regard  observations  of 
the  moon  for  latitude  as  but  approximations,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  indeterminate  character  of  the  sea  horizon  as  seen 
under  the  moon.f 

202.  When  the  ship  is  in  motion,  the  change  of  latitude  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  upon  the  observed  maximum  altitude  as 
an  equal  change  of  declination.  Thus,  as  in  the  last  example 
of  the  preceding  article,  if  a  ship  in  latitude  70°  sail  due  north 


♦  BowDiTCH,  Practical  Navigator y  p.  169. 

f  Rapbr,  Practice  of  Navigation  (ith  edition),  pp.  177,  226,  230. 
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or  due  sonth  at  the  rate  of  18  miles  per  hour,  the  maximnnr 
altitude  will  exceed  the  meridian  altitude  by  2'  15". 

Second  Method. — Bi/  Reduction  to  the  Meridian  when  the  Time  is 

given. 

203.  When  the  meridian  observation  is  lost  in  consequence 
of  clouds,  circummeridian  altitudes  may  sometimes  be  obtained. 
The  most  convenient  method  of  reducing  them  at  sea  is  that  of 
BowDiTCH.  In  his  Table  XXXII.  he  gives  the  value  of  a  com- 
puted by  (873) ;  and  in  Table  XXXIII.  the  value  of  <^  t  being 
reduced  to  minutes.  Each  observed  altitude  h  is  then  reduced 
to  the  meridian  altitude  h^  by  the  formula  (287),  or 

h^  =  h-\-aJP  (376) 

and  a  number  of  altitudes  are  reduced  at  once  by  the  same 
formula,  by  taking  for  h  the  mean  of  all  the  altitudes,  and  for  t^ 
the  mean  of  all  the  values  of  t^.  If  the  observer  has  no  tables, 
he  can  readily  compute  a  by  the  formula 

a  =  1".9635  ?°«_^*  =  [0.2930]  52^^^  (376) 

Bowditch's  table  for  f^  extends,  however,  only  to  t  =  13'*. 
When  the  observations  are  more  than  13"*  from  the  meridian, 
he  reduces  the  observation  to  the  meridian  by  the  formula  (282), 

cos  Ci  =  sin  A  -f-  cos  ^  cos  d  (2  sin'  }  t) 

employing  a  table  of  log.  versed  sines  for  the  value  of  2  sin*  J<; 
a  table  of  natural  sines  for  sin  h  and  cos  l^^;  and  the  table  of 
logarithms  of  numbers  for  the  value  of  the  last  term.  I  prefer 
the  formula  (283), 

.     ,  ,.         ,.        cos  cp  cos  ^  sin* }  t 
sm  }  (A,  —  A)  = ~ 

^  '  cos  1  (^,  +  h) 

which  effects  the  reduction  by  a  single  table. 

Third  Method. — By  Tioo  Altitudes  near  the  Meridian  when  the  Time 

is  not  known. 

204.  As  it  frequently  happens  at  sea  that  the  local  time  is 
uncertain,  the  method  I  have  proposed  in  Art.  195  will  be  found 
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of  great  use  to  the  navigator.  Any  two  altitudes  h  and  h'  being 
observed  near  the  meridian,  r  being  one-half  the  chronometer 
interval  between  them,  corrected  for  rate,  expressed  in  minutes, 
and  a  being  found  by  (376),  or  from  Bowditch*s  Table  XXXIL, 
we  have  the  meridian  altitude  by  the  formula 

which  may  be  computed  without  the  use  of  logarithms. 

ExAMPiB. — ^The  approximate  latitude  being  38°  N.,  the  de- 
clination at  noon  1°  48'  9"  S.,  the  height  of  the  eye  above  the 
sea  19  feet,  suppose  the  following  observations  taken : 


Chronometer. 

Q 

T 

—  8»    0-22'.5 

h  —50' 

'  11'  40" 

T 

—  8*  10-  13'.5 

h'  =  50 

10     0 

2)    9    510 

h      h'  — 

1  40 

r 

—        4    55:5 

Hh-h')  = 

25 

T» 

—      24.2 

}(A  +  A')  =  50 

10  50 

a 

—        2".4 

at*       1st  corr. — 

58 

[i  (A  - 

■  h')r 

—         625 

U*       2d      « 
Merid.  alt.  Q     —  50 
Dip                    =  — 
Somidiameter    —  + 
Bofr.  and  par.    ==  — 

A,  —  50 

:,  =  89 

d,=    1 

11 

11  59 

4  16 

16     6 

42 

23     7 

S6    53  N. 
48     0  S. 

SP  =  37   48    44  N. 

The  accuracy  of  the  result  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  difference  of  altitude  is  obtained. 
If  in  the  above  example  this  diflferencc  had  been  2'  40",  or  1' 
too  great,  we  should  have  found  J(A  — A')  =  40",  and  the  2d 
correction  =  ^^  =  28"  :  consequently  the  resulting  latitude 
would  have  been  only  17"  too  small.  Since  the  same  causes  of 
error,  such  as  displacement  of  the  sea  horizon  by  extraordinary 
refraction,  unknown  instrumental  errors,  &c.,  aftect  both  altitudes 
alike,  the  difference  will  usually  be  obtained,  even  at  sea,  within 
u  quantity  much  less  than  1'.     The  most  favorable  case  is  that 
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\n  which  the  altitudes  are  equal  and  the  2d  correction,  conse- 
quently, zero.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  always  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  altitudes  on  opposite  sides  of  the  meridian. 

We  may  also  obtain  the  time,  approximately,  from  the  same 
observation ;  for  the  mean  of  the  hour  angles  is,  Art.  195, 

^     *    -^  ar 

which  is  the  apparent  time  from  noon  at  the  middle  instant 
between  the  observations,  (in  minutes,  r  being  in  minutes,  h  —  h' 
and  a  being  in  seconds) ;  and  this  time  will  be  before  or  after  noon 
according  as  the  second  altitude  is  greater  or  less-  than  the  first 
Thus,  in  our  example,  we  have 

\(h-V)_       25        _^^ 
ar  2.4  X  4-9 

or  the  apparent  time  at  the  middle  instant  was  2*  6*  after  noon. 
The  first  observation  was,  therefore,  2*  49*  before  noon,  and  the 
second  7*  1*  after  noon. 

Fourth  Method, — By  Three  Altitudes  near  the  Meridian  when  the 

Time  is  not  known. 

205.  The  method  of  Art.  196  does  not  require  even  the  rate 
of  the  chronometer  to  be  known ;  but  it  is  hardly  simple  enough 
for  a  common  nautical  method.  But  a  very  simple  method  will 
be  obtained  if  we  take  three  altitudes  at  equal  intervals  of  time. 
Suppose  the  second  altitude  is  observed  at  the  (unknown)  time 
7*  from  the  meridian  passage,  the  first  at  the  time  T  —  x^  the 
third  at  the  time  7"+  x;  then  we  have,  by  (363), 

A,  =  A   4.a(r— x)« 

\=h"  +  a(r+x)« 

Subtracting  the  half  sum  of  the  first  and  third  equations  from 
the  second,  we  deduce 
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The  difference  of  the  first  and  third  gives 

X 

which  substituted  in  the  second  equation  gives  Aj. 

If  then  we  put  a  for  aa:*,  the  computation  is  expressed  by  the 
following  simple  formulse : 

(377) 


*  '  a 


Example. — The  following  three  altitudes  were  observed  at 
equal  intervals  of  time  near  the  meridian : 

h  =  43^  8'  20"  K  r=  43°  15'  30"  K'  =  43<*  4'  0" 

}  Qt  +  A")  =  43      6  10 

a  r=  9  20  =  560" 

\(h  —  h'')=  1     5=    65 

Ilence  the  reduction  of  the  middle  altitude  to  the  meridian  is 

\\  (h  -  h'^)Y  ^  65«  ^  g, 
(I  560 

which  added  to  A'  gives 

\  =  43°  15'  38" 

Instead  of  equal  intervals  of  time,  we  may  employ  equal  inter- 
vals of  azimuth  (Art.  197),  and  still  reduce  the  altitudes  by  (377); 
but  this  would  be  practicable  only  on  land. 

Fifth  Method. — By  a  Single  Altitude  at  a  given  Time, 

206.  This  is  the  method  of  Art.  164,  which,  however,  should 
be  restricted,  at  sea,  to  altitudes  taken  not  more  than  one  hour 
from  the  meridian,  as  tlie  time  is  always  imperfectly  known  and 
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the  error  in  the  latitude  produced  by  an  error  in  the  time 
increases  very  rapidly  as  the  star  leaves  the  meridian  and  ap- 
proaches the  prime  vertical  (Art.  166),  and  the  method  fails 
altogether  when  the  star  is  in  the  prime  vertical.  It  may,  how- 
ever, sometimes  be  very  important  to  determine  the  latitude,  at 
least  approximately,  when  the  sun  is  nearly  east  or  west;  and 
then  the  following  method  may  be  used. 

Sixth  Method. — By  the  change  of  Altitude  near  the  Prime  Vertical. 

207.  This  is  the  method  of  Art.  199.  In  the  morning,  when 
the  sun  has  arrived  within  1°  of  the  prime,  vertical  as  observed 
with  the  ship's  compass,  bring  the  image  of  the  sun's  upper 
limb,  reflected  by  the  sextant  mirrors,  into  contact  with  the  sea 
horizon,  and  note  the  time ;  let  the  sextant  reading  remain  un- 
changed, and  note  the  time  when  the  contact  of  the  low^er  limb 
occurs.  In  the  afternoon,  begin  with  the  lower  limb.  Then, 
taking  the  sun's  semidiameter  =  S  from  the  almanac,  and  put- 
ting the  difterence  of  the  chronometer  times  =  r,  we  have 

cos  ^  =  —  =  [9.1249]  -  (378) 

15  r  ^ 

This  is  evidently  but  a  rough  method,  only  to  be  resorted  to  in 
eases  of  emergency.  With  the  greatest  care  in  observing  the 
contacts,  and  in  latitudes  not  less  than  45°,  the  result  cannot  be 
depended  upon  within  from  five  to  ten  minutes;  but  even  this 
degree  of  accuracy  may,  in  many  cases  at  sea,  be  quite  satis- 
^ctory. 

Seventh  Method. — By  the  Pole  Star. 

208.  This  method,  though  confined  in  its  application  to  north 
latitudes,  is  very^  useful  at  sea,  as  it  is  available  at  all  times  when 
the  star  is  visible  and  the  horizon  sufliciently  distinct,  and  does 
not  require  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  time  than  is 
usually  possessed  on  shipboard.  The  complete  discussion  of  it 
has  been  given  in  Art.  176;  but  for  those  who  wish  only  the 
nautical  method,  and  have  passed  over  that  article,  I  add  the 
following  simple  investigation,  which  is  sufficiently  precise  for 
the  purpose. 

Let  ZN,  Fig.  27,  be  the  meridian ;  Z  the  zenith  of  the  ob- 
server ;  P  the  pole ;  AN  the  horizon  ;  S  the  star,  which  describes 
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a  small  circle  ST  about  the  polo  at  the  dis* 
tance  PS  =  p;  ZSA  the  vertical  circle  of  the 
star  at  the  time  of  the  observation;  8A  the 
true  altittKle  =  A,  deduced  from  the  obserred } 
8PZ  the  star's  hour  angle  =  i ;  PN  the  lati- 
tude =  ip. 

Draw  SB  perpendicular   to    the    meridians 
then,  since  SP  is  small  in  the  case  of  the  pole 
star  (about  1°  30'),  we  may  regard  PSB  as  a 
plane  triangle,  and  hence  we  have 

PB  =  PS.  cos  SPB  =  j>  cos  < 
and,  since  BN  differs  very  little  from  SA, 


that  is,* 
If  we  put 

we  have 
and  hence 


PN=  BN—  PB  =  SA—PB 
^  =  h  ^—  p  cos  t 

0  =  the  sidereal  time, 

a  =  the  star's  right  ascension, 

t  =  e  — tt 

<p  =  h  —  p  cos  (0  —  a) 


(379) 


If  then  p  and  a  be  regarded  as  constant,  the  term  p  cos  (0  —a) 
may  be  given  in  a  table  with  the  argument  0,  as  in  Bowditch'S 
Navigator,  p.  206.  But  the  polar  distance  and  right  ascension 
of  the  pole  star  vary  so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  years  such  a  table 
affords  but  a  rude  approximation.  The  direct  computation  of 
the  formula  with  the  values  of  p  and  a  obtained  from  the 
Ephemeris  for  the  day  of  the  observation  is  preferable. 

Example. — 1856  March  10,  from  an  altitude  of  Polaris  ob- 
served from  the  sea  horizon,  the  true  altitude  h  was  deduced  as 
below.  The  time  was  noted  by  a  Greenwich  chronometer 
which  was  fast  5'"  30'.     The  longitude  was  150^  0'  W. 


*  If  we  compare  this  with  the  more  exact  formula  (800),  we  see  that  the  error  of 
the  nautical  method  is  }  p^  sin  1"  sin' t  tan  A,  which  is  a  maximam  for  t  =  90^. 
Taking  p  =  I**  SO',  this  maximum  is  70^.7  tan  ^,  which  amoanls  to  ft'  whea  f  = 
S8»80'. 
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S18 

Chronometer 

19»  12-  42* 

Aa=81» 

10'. 

Correction 

—     6    80 

Gr.  M.  T. 

19     7    12         p  —  l°2TlS" 

Lougitndo 

10     0     0            =87'.8 

Local  M.  T. 

9     7    12  \ogp            1.9410 

Sid.  T.  Gr.  noon 

28   13    23  log  cost     n9.5234 

Corr.  for  19*  7* 

+     8     8  log j> cose  nl.4645  - 

—pCOBt=  + 

29.1 

e  = 

8  28    48 

f  —  n 

39.1 

«  =; 

1     5    44 

t  = 

7  17    59 

— 

109»29'  45" 

Eighth  Method. — By  Two  Altitudes  with  the  elapsed  Time  between 

them. 

209.  This  method  may  be  successfully  applied  at  sea,  and  is 
the  most  reliable  of  all  methods,  next  to  that  of  meridian  or  cir- 
eummeridian  altitudes.  The  formulae  fully  discussed  in  Arts. 
178  to  183  may  be  directly  applied  when  the  position  of  the  ship 
has  not  changed  between  the  observations. 

But,  since  there  should  be  a  considerable  difference  of  azimuth 
between  the  observations,  the  change  of  the  ship's  position  in 
the  interval  will  generally  be  sufficiently  great  to  require  notice. 
AH  that  is  necessary  is  to  apply  a  correction  to  the  altitude  ob- 
aerved  at  the  first  position  of  the  ship,  to  reduce  it  to  what  it  would 
have  been  if  observed  at  the  second  position  at  the  same  instant. 
To  obtain  this  coiTcction,  let  Z\  Fig.  28,  be 
the  zenith  of  the  observer  at  the  first  observa- 
tion, S  the  star  at  that  time ;  Z  his  zenith  at 
the  second  observation,  and  6"  the  star  at  that 
time.  The  first  observation  gives  the  zenith 
distance  Z'S,  the  second  the  zenith  distance 
ZS\    Joining  the  points  *S^  and  S'  with  the  ^-^r^r*-* 

pole  P,  it  is  evident  that  the  hour  angle  SPS'      /  ^^    / /^ 
is  obtained  from  the  observed  difterence  of    ^^"^^^        I  // 
the  times  of  observation  precisely  as  if  the  V 

observer  had  been  at  rest.     We  have,  there- 
fore, only  to  find  ZS  in  order  to  have  all  the  data  necessary  for 
computing  the  latitude  of  Z  by  the  general  methods. 

The  number  of  nautical  miles  run  by  the  ship  is  the  number 
of  minutes  in  the  arc  ZZ' ;  and,  since  this  will  always  be  a  suffi- 


Fig.  28. 
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cieiitly  small  number,  if  we  draw  ZA  perpendicular  to  SZ'y  we 
may  regard  ZA  Z'  as  a  plane  triangle,  and  take 

ZS  =  Z'S  —  AZ' 
or 

ZS  =  Z'S  —  ZZ'  COS  ZZ*S  (380) 

The  angle  ZZ*8  is  the  difference  between  the  azimuth  of  the 
star  at  the  first  obser^'^ation  and  the  course  of  the  ship;  and  this 
azimuth  is  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  compass.* 

Employing  the  zenith  distance  thus  reduced  and  the  other 
data  as  observed,  the  latitude  computed  by  the  general  method 
will  be  that  of  the  second  place  of  observation.  In  the  same 
manner  we  can  reduce  the  second  zenith  distance  to  the  place  of 
the  first,  and  then  the  latitude  of  the  first  place  will  be  found. 

210.  The  problem  of  finding  the  latitude  from  two  altitudes  is 
most  frequently  applied  at  sea  in  the  case  where  the  sun  is  the 
observed  body,  the  observation  of  the  meridian  altitude  having 
been  lost.  The  computation  is  then  best  carried  out  by  the 
formulae  (315),  (316),  (317),  (318),  employing  for  8  the  mean 
declination  of  the  sun, — i.e.  the  declination  at  the  middle  time 
between  the  two  observations, — and  then  applying  to  the  result- 
ing latitude  the  correction  a^  found  by  the  formula  (323).  To 
save  the  navigator  all  consideration  of  the  algebraic  signs  in 
computing  this  correction,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  the 
following  rule :  Ist.  When  the  second  altitude  is  the  greater j  apply 
this  correction  to  the  computed  latitude  as  a  northing  when  the 
Bun  is  moving  towards  the  norths  and  as  a  southing  when  the  sun 
is  moving  towards  the  south ;  2d.  When  the  first  altitude  is  the 
greater^  apply  the  correction  as  a  southing  when  the  sun  is  moving 
towards  the  north,  and  as  a  northing  when  the  sun  is  moving 
towards  the  south. 

*  If  we  wish  a  more  rigorous  process,  we  must  consider  the  spherical  triangle 
ZZ'S^  in  which  we  have  the  obseryed  lenith  distance  Z'iS^  =  (^),  the  required  lenith 
distance  ZS=:  C«  the  distance  run  bj  the  ship  Z'Z  ■=.  d,  the  difference  of  the  star's 
azimuth  and  the  ship's  course  ZZ'S'  =  a,  and  hence 

cos  C  =  cos  (^'  cos  d  -\-  ain  ^'  Bin  d  cos  a 

which  deyeloped  giyes 

^  =  ^'  —  d  cos  a  '\-  ^d*  sin  I"  cot  ^ '  sin*  a 

the  last  term  of  which  expresses  the  error  of  the  formula  given  in  the  tczt» 
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If  the  computer  chooses  to  neglect  this  correction,  he  should 

employ  the  mean   declination  only  when  the  middle  time  is 

nearer  to  noon  than  the  time  of  the  greater  altitude.   In  all  other 

eases  he  should   employ  the  declination  for  the  time  of  the 

rHgreater  altitude  (Art.  183). 

211.  DouwEs's  method  of  ^^  double  altitudes.**'^ — This  is  a  brief 
method  of  computing  the  latitude  from  two  altitudes  of  the  sun, 
which,  though  not  always  accurate,  is  yet  sufficiently  so  when 
[tike  interval  between  the  observations  is  not  more  than  1*,  and 
LOoeof  them  is  less  than  1*  from  the  meridian. 

Let  h  and  A'  be  the  true  altitudes,  d  the  declination  at  the" 
^mddle  time,  Tand  T'  the  chronometer  times  of  the  observa- 
itbns,  i  and  V  the  hour  angles.  The  elapsed  apparent  time  X  is 
fcund  from  the  times  Tand  T'  by  (322),  but  it  is  usually  suffi- 
cient to  take  X=T'—T.  We  then  have  t'=t-{-X\  and  by  the 
Iret  of  (14)  we  have 

sin  h  =  sin  ^  sin  d  +  cos  <p  cos  d  cos  t 

sin  h!  =  sin  ^  sin  ^  +  ^^^  9  ^^^  ^  c^s  (t  -(-  k) 

The  difference  of  these  equations  gives 

sin  h  —  sin  A'  =  2  cos  <p  cos  d  sin  (t  +  M)  sin  i  k 

If  we  put  t^  =  the  middle  time,  or 

we  deduce 

sin  A  —  sin  A'  .^o,. 

2  sm  t^  = (381) 

cos  ^  cos  J  sio  }  A 

which  gives  t^  by  employing  the  supposed  latitude  for  ^  in  the 
second  member.     We  then  have 

and  the  meridian  zenith  distance  ^,  is  found  from  the  greater 
altitude  A  by  the  formula  (Art.  168) 

cos  Cj  =  sin  A  +  cos  <p  cos  d  (2  sin*  1 1) 

*  The  method  of  finding  the  latitude  by  two  nltitudcs  is  commonly  called  by  nayi- 
pioTS  '*tbe  method  of  double  altitudes/' — an  obvious  misnomer,  as  double  means 
tvice  the  same. 
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and  finally  the  latitude  by  the  formula  f  =  Ci  +  <^-  Since  v 
employ  an  assumed  approximate  latitude,  we  shall  have  to  repei 
the  process  when  the  computed  latitude  differs  much  from  tl 
assumed. 

This  is  the  form  of  the  method  as  proposed  by  DotJWEs  an 
adopted  in  Bowditch*s  Navigator ;  but  the  following  form  is  sti 
more  simple,  as  it  requires  only  the  table  of  logarithmic  sine 
The  formula  for  i^  may  be  written  thus : 

.    ^       c08l(A  + A')sini(A  — ^') 
sm  t^  = ^-^ — ^ =-^^ 

cos  ^  cos  d  kdn  iX 
then,  as  before, 

and  the  reduction  of  h  to  the  meridian  altitude  h^  is  found  b 

(283), 

.    ,  ,.         ,.        cos  «p  cos  ^  sin*  it 

cos  i  (Aj  -|-  h) 

Adding  h^—  hto  A,  we  have  the  meridian  altitude,  from  whiei 
the  latitude  is  deduced  in  the  usual  manner.  K  the  greater 
altitude  is  mthin  the  limits  of  circummeridian  altitudes,  it  wiJI 
of  course  be  reduced  by  (284). 

The  chief  objection  to  this  method  is  that  the  computation 
must  be  repeated  when  the  assumed  latitude  is  much  in  error. 
It  can  also  be  shown  that  unless  the  observations  are  taken  ai 
near  to  the  meridian  as  we  have  above  supposed,  the  computed 
value  of  the  latitude  may  in  certain  peculiar  cases  be  more  in 
error  than  the  assumed  value,  so  that  successively  computed 
values  will  more  and  more  diverge  from  the  truth.  The  methods 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  articles  are,  therefore,  generally  to 
be  preferred. 

212.  The  latitude  may  also  be  found  from  two  altitudes  by 
the  simple  method  proposed  by  Captain  Sumner,  for  which  se^ 
Chapter  Vm. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

nKDIKG  THE  LONGITUDE   BT  ASTRONOXICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

213.  The  longitude  of  a  point  on  the  earth's  surface  is  the 
ingle  at  the  pole  included  between  the  meridian  of  the  point 
EDd  some  assumed  first  meridian.  The  difterence  of  longitude 
of  any  two  points  is  the  angle  included  by  their  meridians, 
Hiese  definitions  have  been  tacitly  assumed  in  Art.  45,  where 
we  have  established  the  general  equation 


L=  T.-  T 


(382) 


b  which  (Art  47)  T^  and  T  are  the  local  times  (both  solar  or 
koth  sidereal)  reckoned  respectively  at  the  first  meridian,  and  at 
tbit  of  any  point  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  L  is  the  loeai 
ioQgitude  of  the  point 

As  an  astronomical  question,  the  determination  either  of  an 
tbflolute  longitude  from  the  first  meridian,  or  of  a  difterence  of 
longitude  in  general,  resolves  itself  into  the  determination  of 
the  difference  of  the  time  reckoned  at  the  two  meridians  at  the 
lame  absolute  instant*  The  various  methods  of  finding  the 
longitude  which  are  treated  of  in  this  chapter  differ  only  in  the 
iwxle  by  which  the  comparison  of  the  times  at  the  two  meridians 
is  efiected. 


FIRST   METHOD. — BY   PORTABLE   CHRONOMETERS. 

214.  The  difference  of  longitude  between  two  places  A  and 
5  being  required,  let  a  chronometer  be  accurately  regulated  at 
i,  that  in,  let  its  correction  on  the  time  at  that  place  and  its 
daily  rate  be  determined  by  the  methods  of  Chapter  V. ;  then 
let  the  chronometer  be  transported  to  J5,  and  let  its  correction 


*  The  astronomical  difTerence  of  longitude  may  differ  from  the  geodetic  difference 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  astronomical  latitude  differs  irom  the  geodetic,  Arts.  86 
andlGO. 
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on  the  time  at  that  place  be  determined  at  any  instant.  Ti 
time  reckoned  at  A  at  this  last  instanjt  is  also  known  from  tl 
correction  and  rate  first  iownHy  provided  the  rate  has  not  chang 
in  transportation  ;  and  hence  the  difference  of  times  at  the  sail 
absolute  instant,  and  consequently  the  difference  of  longitud 
are  found. 
Let 

lTj  dT  =  the  correction  and  rate  determined  at  A  at  the 
time  Tf  by  the  chronometer, 
aT'  =  the    correction    determined   at   B  at    the   time 
T"  =  T  +  tj  t  being  the  interval  by  the  chro- 
nometer ; 

then,  at  the  instant  T  +  t  the  true  time 

at^is  T+t  +  ikT+t.dT 

''  B  r  +  e  +  aT' 

and  hence  the  difference  of  longitude  is 

L  =  6.T-\-t.dT—  £i.T  (38 

Thus,  the  longitude  is  expressed  as  the  difference  of  the  tv 
chronometer  corrections  at  the  two  places;  and  the  absolu 
indications  of  the  chronometer  do  not  enter,  except  so  far 
they  may  be  required  in  determining  the  interval  with  whl 
the  accumulated  rate  is  computed.  In  this  expression  ST\%  t 
rate  in  a  umt  of  the  chronometer  (an  hour,  or  a  day,  solar  or  siderea 
and  T'  —  T  must  be  expressed  in  that  unit. 

Example. — At  Greenwich,  May  5,  mean  noon,  a  mean  tir 
chronometer  marks  23*  49*'  42*.75,  and  its  rate  in  24  chronomel 
hours  ha«  been  found  to  be  gaining  2*.671.  At  Cambridge,  Mas 
May  17,  mean  noon,  the  same  chronometer  marks  4*  34"*  47'.2 
what  is  the  longitude  of  Cambridge  ?- 

We  have 

r=  May  4,  23» 49-  42v75    a T=  +  0»  10- 17'.25    dT=  —  2'.€ 
T+t=     "    17,    4  34  47.28 

t=  12'   4»45«  4'.'53  =  12^198 

Hence 

Ar+t.r)r=  +  0»    9-44'.67 

Ar==— 4  34    47.28 

X  =  +  4  44    31 .96 
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Xon. — It  b  prop«r  to  distinguish  whether  the  giren  rate  Is  the  rate  in  a  chrono- 
Beter  anit  or  in  a  true  anit  of  time ;  although  the  difference  will  not  be  appreciable 
ooless  the  rate  is  unusually  great.  If  the  rate  is  20*  in  24*  by  the  chronometer,  it  will 
be  SO*  d:  C'.0O5  in  24^ of  solar  time. 

215.  When  the  chronometer  is  carried  from  point  to  point 
without  stopping  to  rate  it  at  each,  it  is  convenient  to  prepare  a 
table  of  its  correction  for  noon  of  each  day  at  the  first  station, 
from  which  the  correction  for  the  time  of  any  observation  at  a 
transient  station  may  be  found  by  simple  interpolation. 

After  reaching  the  last  station,  it  is  proper  to  re-determine  the 
rate,  which  will  seldom  agree  precisely  with  that  found  at  the 
first.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  data  affecting  the  rate,  we 
may  assume  that  it  has  changed  uniformly  during  the  whole 
time.  It  is  convenient  to  compute  the  longitudes  first  upon  the 
supposition  of  a  constant  rate,  and  then  to  correct  them  for  the 
Tariation  of  rate,  as  follows.     Let 

^Tf3T=  the  correction  and  rate  at  the  time  T,  found  at 
the  first  station, 
yT=the  rate  found  at  the  last  station  at  the  time 

ttidput 

.  =  '""-'^  (384) 

n 

then  X  is  the  increase  of  rate  in  a  unit  of  time.  If  an  observa- 
tion at  an  intermediate  station  is  taken  at  the  time  7^  +  /,  we 
must  compute  the  accumulated  rate  for  the  interval  /,  which  is 
effected  by  multiplying  the  mean  rate  during  this  interval  by  the 
interval.  But,  upon  the  supposition  of  a  uniform  increase,  the 
mean  rate  from  the  time  T  to  the  time  T  +  ii^  the  rate  at  the 
middle  instant  7"+  J/,  and  this  rate  is  ST  +  ^(x.  Hence  the 
chronometer  correction  on  the  time  at  the  first  station  at  the 
instant  T  +  t  of  the  supposed  observation  is 

aT  +  t  {dT  +  itx)  =  ^T  +  t .dT  +  iVx  (385) 

A  longitude  assigned  to  an  intermediate  station  at  the  time 
T  +  tj  hj  employing  the  original  rate  ST,  will  therefore  require 
the  correction  +  ^t^x,  observing  alw^ays  the  algebraic  signs  of  x 
and  the  longitude. 
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If  a  number  m  of  chronometers  have  been  employed,  and  each 
determination  of  a  longitude  is  the  mean  of  the  m  values  which 
they  have  severally  given,  the  longitude  assigned  upon  the  sup- 
position of  constant  rates  is  to  be  corrected  by  the  quantity 

t'  ^  g^,  +  ^a  +  ^3  +  &C'  +  ar, 

X  ^ ■ 

2  m 

in  which  Xp  ar,,  &c.  are  the  increments  of  the  rates  of  the  several    i 
chronometers  in  a  unit  of  time.     If  then  we  put 

5  =  the  sum  of  all  the  total  increments  daring  the  whole 
interval  n,  or  the  sum  of  the  values  o£  d*T —  ^Tfor 
the  several  chroDometers, 

s  < 

2  mA  ' 

we  shall  have 

Correction  of  a  longitude  at  a  time  T  -{■  t  =z(*.q         (386) 

ExAMPLB.* — In  a  voyage  between  La  Guayra  and  Carthagena, 
calling  on  the  way  at  Porto  Cabello  and  Curafoa,  the  following 
observations  having  been  made,  the  relative  longitudes  are  re- 
quired. 

By  observations  at  La  Guayra  on  May  22  and  28,  the  cor- 
rections and  rates  of  chronometers  F^  My  and  P  at  the  mean 
epoch  May  24*'.885  were  as  follows: 


t^T 

iT 

Chron.  F. 

—  4»33-    7'.80 

+  0'.77 

M. 

—  40   17.40 

—  4.54 

P. 

—  6     9  43.70 

—  1.47 

On  arrival  at  Porto  Cabello,  the  corrections  on  the  mean  time 
at  that  place  on  June  5*'.870  were  ascertained  to  be — 


AT 

R 

—  4»  37-  15*.80 

M. 

4     5   31.28 

P. 

—  5   14    13.38 

At  Cura^oa  the  corrections  on  June  12^.890  were — 


*  Shadwell,  Notes  on  the  Management  of  Chronometcre.  p.  lit. 
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AT 

F. 

—  4»  40-  59'.20 

M. 

—  4     9   55.53 

P. 

—  5  18     8.24 

And  finally,  at  Carthageua,  observations  on  the  25tli  and  29th 
of  Jane  gave  the  corrections  and  rates  at  the  mean  epoch  June 
27^.0  as  follows: 


at 

i-T 

F. 

—  5»    7-23'.55 

+  0'.85 

M. 

—  4  87   47.98 

5.90 

P. 

—  5  44   84.42 

+  0.80 

Employing  the  rates  found  at  La  Guayra,  the  corrections  of  the 
chronometers  on  June  6*'.870  at  Porto  Cabello  (for  which  we 
liave  i  =  11*'.985),  and  the  resulting  difference  of  longitude, 
are,  by  formula  (383),  are  as  follows : 


uT-\-t.6T 

P.  Csbello^La  Ouaynt 

F. 

—  4»  82-  58'.57 

+  4-  17'.28 

M. 

—  41   11.81 

19.47 

F. 

—  6  10     1.82 

12.06 
Mean  +  4   16 .25 

With  the  same  rates,  we  have  on  June  12.890  at  Cura^oa  (for 
i  =  19^.005)  the  corrections  and  the  corresponding  difference  of 
longitude,  as  follows: 


^T-\-  t.AT 

Curafoa — La  Guayra 

F. 

4»  82-  53M7 

+  8-    6'.08 

M. 

—  4     1   43.68 

8    11.85 

P. 

—  4   10   11.64 

7    51.60 
Mean  -f  8      3 .16 

With  the  same  rates,  we  have  on  June  27''  at  Carthagena  (for 
(  =  SS'.llS)  the  corrections  and  the  corresponding  difference  of 
lougitade,  as  follows: 


A^-f  t.6T 

Carthagena — La  Guayra. 

R 

—  4»  32~  42*.30 

+  34-  41'.25 

M. 

—  42    47.74 

35      0 .24 

P. 

—  6  10    32.38 

34      2 .04 
Mean  +  34    34  .51 

Vou  I.— «1 
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If  the  chronometerB  have  been  exposed  to  considerable 
Aanges  of  temperature,  the  proper  correction  may  be  intro- 
daced  by  the  method  of  Art.  223. 

216.  Chronomeiric  expeditions  between  two  points. — ^tVTiere  a  dif- 
ference of  longitude  is  to  be  determined  with  the  greatest 
possible  precision,  a  large  number  of  chronometers  are  trans- 
ported back  and  forth  between  the  extreme  points.  There  are 
two  classes  of  errors  of  chronometers  which  are  to  be  eliminated: 
Ist,  the  accidental  errors,  or  variations  of  rate  w^hich  follow  no 
law,  and  may  be  either  positive .  or  negative ;  2d,  the  constant 
errors,  or  variations  of  rate  which,  for  any  given  chronometer, 
appear  with  the  same  sign  and  of  the  same  amount  when  the 
<^Lronometer  is  transported  from  place  to  place ;  in  other  words, 
a  constant  acceleration,  or  a  constant  retardation,  ds  compared 
with  the  rates  found  when  the  chronometer  is  at  rest.  The 
accidental  errors  are  eliminated  in  a  great  degree  by  employing 
a  large  number  of  chronometers,  the  probability  being  that  such 
errors  will  have  different  signs  for  different  chronometers.  The 
eonstant  errors  cannot  be  determined  by  comparing  the  rates  at 
the  two  extreme  points,  since  these  rates  are  found  only  when 
the  chronometer  is  at  rest ;  but  if  the  chronometers  are  trans- 
ported in  both  directions,  from  east  to  west  and  from  west  to 
east,  a  constant  error  in  their  travelling  rates  will  affect  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude  with  opposite  signs  in  the  two  journeys,  and 
will  disappear  when  the  mean  is  taken.  These  considerations 
liave  given  rise  to  extensive  expeditions,  of  which  probably  the 
most  thoroughly  executed  was  that  carried  out  by  Struve,  in 
1843,  between  Pulkova  and  Altona.*  In  this  expedition  sixty- 
eight  chronometers  were  transported  eight  times  from  Pulkova 
to  Altona  and  back,  making  sixteen  voyages  in  all,  giving  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  the  centre  of  the  Pulkova  Obser- 
vj^ry  and  the  Altona  Observatory  1*  21"'  32'.527,  with  a  probable 
enor  of  only  0'.039. 
Chronometric  expeditions  between  Liverpool  (England)  and 


*  ExpHition  ehnmomStrique  ex4cut4e  par  ordrt  de  8a  Majesti  VEmpereur  Nicolas  I. 
f^Bt  2a  d^ienmnation  de  la  longitude  giographique  rilative  de  V obeervatoire  central  de 
Mutit.    St.  Petenborg,  1S44. 

For  an  tMount  of  the  carefully  exeooted  expedition  under  Professor  Airt  to  deter- 
■iae.  the  longitnde  of  Yalentia  in  Ireland,  see  the  Appendix  to  the  Qreenwieh 
Obiemtiont  of  1846. 
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Cambridge  (XJ.  S.)  were  instituted  in  the  years  1849,  *60,  *51,  an 
'55  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  under  the  superintendence  o 
Professor  A.  D.  Bache.     The  results  of  the  expeditions  of  184£^ 
'50,  and  '51,  discussed  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Bond,*  proved  the  necessi 
of  introducing  a  correction  for  the  temperature  to  which  th 
chronometers  were  exposed  during  the  voyages,  and  particula 
attention  was  therefore  paid  to  this  point  in  the  expedition  o 
1855,  the  details  of  which  were  arranged  by  Mr.  W.  C.  BoNi^^ 
The  results  of  six  voyages, — ^three  in  each  direction, — accordin 
to  the  discussion  of  Mr.  G.  P.  BoND,t  were  as  follows : 

Lonf^tade. 
Voyages  from  Liverpool  to  Cambridge    4*  32*  81*.92 
"  "     Cambridge  to  Liverpool    4  32    31.75 

•  Mean    4  82    31.84 

with  a  probable  error  of  0*.19.     In  this  expedition  fifty  chrom 
meters  were  used.     The  greater  probable  error  of  the  result, 
compared  with  Struve's,  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  great^i 
length  of  the  voyages  and  their  smaller  number. 

217.  The  following  is  essentially  Struve's  method  of  condue*- 
ing  the  expeditions  and  discussing  the  results. 

Before  embarking  the  chronometers  at  the  first  station  {jL  ^j 
they  are  carefully  compared  with  a  standard  clock  the  correction :w 
of  which  on  the  time  at  that  station  has  been  obtained  wifct 
the  greatest  precision  by  transits  of  well-determined  stars.  (S^< 
Vol.  IL,  "  Transit  Instrument.**)  Upon  their  arrival  at  the  8ecorm<3 
station  (5),  they  are  compared  with  the  standard  clock  at  th^i< 
station.^  From  these  two  comparisons  the  chronometer  corr^'^J- 
tions  at  the  two  stations  become  known,  and,  if  the  .rates  ^'wre 
known,  a  value  of  the  longitude  is  found  by  each  chronometer 
by  (383).  But  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  rate  of  a  chr^> 
nometer  is  rarely  the  same  when  in  motion  as  when  at  rest,  ^t 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  find  its  travelling  rate  (or  sea  rate,  as  it 
is  called  when  the  chronometer  is  transported  by  sea).  Tl:^5s 
might  be  eflfected  by  finding— ^/ir^/,  the  correction  of  the  chrorio- 

*  Report,  of  the  Superintendent  of  the*U.  S.  Coast  Surrey  for  1864,  Appendix  No.  42. 
f  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Surrey  for  1856,  p.  182. 
X  For  the  method  of  comparing  chronometers  and  clocks  with  the  greatest  pn- 
cision,  see  Vol.  II. 
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meter  at  the  station  A  immediately  before  starting ;  secondly^  its 
correction  at  B  immediately  upon  its  arrival  there ;  and  thirdly^ 
having,  without  any  delay  at  B^  returned  directly  to  -4,  finding 
again  its  correction  there  immediately  upon  arriving.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  corrections  at  A  is  the  whole  travelling 
rate  during  the  'elapsed  time,  and  this  rate  would  be  used  in 
making  the  comparison  with  the  correction  obtained  at  B^  and 
in  deducing  the  longitude  by  (383). 

But,  since  the  chronometer  cannot  generally  be  immediately 
returned  from  J5,  its  correction  for  that  station  should  be  found 
both  upon  its  arrival  there  and  again  just  before  leaving,  and 
the  travelling  rate  inferred  only  from  the  time  the  instrument  is 
in  motion.  -  For  this  purpose,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  found 

at  the  times  t,  f,  f,  f'\ 

the  chron.  corrections    (i,  6,  b',  a\ 

the  correction  a  at  the  station  A  before  leaving ;  b  upon  arriving 
at  J5;  6'  before  leaving  B;  and  a'  upon  the  retuni  to  A.  The 
times  /,  /',  <",  /'",  being  all  reckoned  at  the  same  meridian,  if  we 
liow  put 

m  =  the  mean  travelling  rate  of  the  chronometer  in  a  unit 

of  time, 
X  =  the  longitude  of  B  west  of  A, 

^^e  shall  have,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  mean  travelling 
rate  is  the  same  for  both  the  east  and  west  voyages, 

X  =  a  +  m(f  —t)^b 
l  =  a'—m(i!"—r)  —  b' 

•P*rom  these  two  equations  the  two  unknown  quantities  m  and  X 
^come  known.     Putting 

^e  find,  first, 

(a'  -  a)  -  (6'  -  b)  ,„^,^ 

m  =  -^ — -: (387) 

T   — p   T 

^ti  which  the  numerator  evidently  expresses  the  whole  travelling 
^ate,  and  the  denominator  the  whole  travelling  time.  Then, 
Putting 


(fl)  =  a  +  mr 

re  have  kwa^]) 

i  =  (a)  ~  6  J 

in  which  (a)  is  the  interpolated  value  of  the  chronometer  correct- 
tion  on  the  time  at  -4,  for  the  same  absolute  instant  V  to  whic' 
the  correction  b  on  the  time  at  B  corresponds. 


Example. — In  the  first  two  voyages  of  Struve's  expeditio- 
bctween  Pulkova  and  Altona  in  1848,  the  corrections  of  th^ 
chronometer  "Ilauth  31"  were  found,  by  comparison  with  th^3 
standard  clocks  at  the  two  stations,  as  below.  The  dates  are  all 
in  Pulkova  time,  as  shown  by  one  of  the  chronometers  eira.- 
ployed  in  the  comparison : 

At  Pulkova  (A),  i   =  May  19,  21».64  a  =  +  0»    e*  88*.10 

''Altona     {B),i!  -=    *'     24,22.66  h=  —  \   14   89.92 

"  Altona     (5),  r  =     "     26,  10  .72  6'  =  —  1   14   86.77 

"  Pulkova  (A),  r=    «     81,    a. 00  a'=  +  0     7     9.68 

Hence 

T  =6-    1M2  =  5'.047,         a'  --a  =  -{^  81'.48 

T^'  =  4   13  .28  =  4  .553,         6'  —  6  =  +    3 .15 

31..48  —  8M5       28'.33       ,    „  ^.- 
m  = = =  4-  2*.951 

5.047  +  4.553  9.6 

a  =  +  0*    6-  88M0 
mr=  -f    14.89 

(a)  =  +  0     6   52 .99 
6  =  — 1   14   39.92 

A  =  (a)  —  6  =  +  1   21   82 .91 


anon 


iri£si 


-irTtO 


0 

r- 


218.  In  the  above,  the  rate  of  the  chronometer  is  assumed 
be  constant,  and  the  problem  is  treated  as  one  of  simple  inteC 
polation.  But  most  chronometers  exhibit  more  or  less  accelen::::^^' 
tion  or  retardation  in  successive  voyages,  and  a  strict  interpol^^^' 
tion  requires  that  we  should  have  regard  to  second  diflference^^^* 
If  we  always  start  from  the  station  ^,  as  in  the  above  exampl^^^^ 
using  only  simple  interpolation,  we  commit  a  small  error,  whic'  ^ 
always  affects  the  longitude  in  the  same  way  so  long  as  t 
variation  of  the  chronometer's  rate  preserves  the  same  si 
But  if  we  commence  the  next  computation  with  the  station 


e 


I 
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80  that  the  two  chronometer  corrections  at  A  are  intermediate 
between  the  two  at  J5,  then  the  error  in  the  longitude  will  have 
a  different  sign,  and  the  mean  of  the  two  values  of  the  longitude 
will  be,  partially  at  least,  freed  from  the  influence  of  the  acce- 
leration or  retardation.  To  show  this  more  clearly  under  an 
algebraic  form,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have,  omitting  the  inter- 
vals of  rest  at  the  two  stations, 


at  the  times 

t, 

f. 

«", 

<"', 

the  chron.  correctioDS 

«, 

ft, 

a', 

V, 

intervals 

T> 

t', 

t", 

and  that 

• 

/I  =  daily  rate  of  the  chronometer  at  the  time  f, 
2^  =  the  daily  acceleration  of  the  rate  /i  after  the  time  t, 

the  tree  values  of  the  four  corrections,  observing  that  6  and  6' 
refer  to  the  meridian  of  -B,  will  be,  according  to  the  law  of  uni- 
formly accelerating  motion, 

a  =  a 

b  =a  +  /AT  -|-^T«— i 

a'  =  a  +  fi(T  +  7')+p(T  +  r'y 

y  =  a  +  ai(t  +  t'  +  t")  +  i9(T  +  t'  +  t")«  —  ;i 

If  now  we  find  the  value  of  (a)  corresponding  to  b  (that  is,  for 
tte  time  V)  by  simple  interpolation  between  the  values  of  a 
and  a',  we  have 


w=«+(^") 


from  which  we  obtain  the  erroneous  longitude 

;'==(a)  —b  =  X  +  firr' 

Uence  the  error  in  the  longitude,  by  simple  interpolation  and 
commencing  with  the  station  Aj  is  dX^  =  )9rr'. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  commence  at  the  station  B,  with  the 
correction  6,  employing  simple  interpolation  between  6  and  6', 
to  find  the  correction  (6)  for  the  time  t"  corresponding  to  a',  we 
bave 
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(*.-+(^)^ 


+ 
=  a  +  A*(r  +  r')  +  fi{r*+  2tt' +  r"  +  r'r") -  i 

and  we  find  the  erroneous  longitude 

Hence  the  error  by  simple  interpolation,  commencing  with  the 
station  Bj  is  rfA"  =  —  j9r'r" ;  and  the  error  in  the  mean  of  the 
two  longitudes  is 

an  error  which  disappears  altogether  when  the  intervals  r  and  r" 
are  equal.  Since  the  voyages  are  of  very  nearly  equal  duration, 
it  follows  that  by  computing  the  longitude,  as  proposed  by 
Struve,  commencing  alternately  at  the  two  stations,  the  final 
result  will  be  free  from  the  effect  of  any  regular  acceleration  or 
retardation  of  the  chronometers. 

Example. — ^From  the  "  Expedition  Chronom^trique"  we  take 
the  following  values  for  the  chronometer  "  Hauth  81,"  being 
the  combination  next  following  after  that  given  in  the  example 
of  the  preceding  article,  commencing  now  with  the  station  By  or 
Altona : 

At  Altona    (5),  t   =  May  26,  10».72  6  =  —  1*  14-  86'.77 

'^   Pulkova  (A),  f  =     "    31,    0 .00  a  =  +  0     7      9 .58 

*'   Pulkova  Ia),  r  =  June  3,    5  .62  a'=  +  0     7    19.86 

"Altona    (5),  r=     "      7,20.52  6'=  — 114      0.35 

Here 

T  =  4'  13».28  =  4'.553  ^'  _  6  =  +  36'.42 

t"=4   14.90  =  4.621  a'  — a=+    9.78 

36'.42  --  9'.78       26v64        ,   o.on. 


4.553 

+  4.621 

9.174 

—  -r 

6  = 

_ 

P14- 

36'.77 

BIT  = 

(6)- 

+ 

13.22 

— 

1   14 

23.55 

a  = 

+ 

0     7 

9.58 

.1  =  a  —  (6)  =  +  1  21    83 .13 
The  mean  of  this  result  and  that  of  Art  217  is  A  =  1*  21-  38'.02. 
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219.  Helative  weight  of  the  longitudea  determined  in  different  voyages 
hy  the  same  chronometer. — From  the  above  it  appears  that  the 
problem  of  finding  the  longitude  by  chronometers  is  one  of 
interpolation.  If  the  irregularities  of  the  chronometer  are 
regarded  as  accidental,  the  mean  error  of  an  interpolated  value 
of  the  correction  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula'*' 


-h  « 


V; 


+  ^ 


where  r  and  r'  have  the  same  signification  as  in  the  preceding 
article,  and  «  is  the  mean  (accidental)  error  in  a  unit  of  time. 
The  weight  of  such  an  interpolated  value  of  the  correction,  and, 
therefore,  also  the  weight  of  a  value  of  the  longitude  deduced 
from  it,  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  this  error,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  expressed  under  the  form 

where  A:  is  a  constant  arbitrarily  taken  for  the  whole  expedition, 
so  as  to  give  p  convenient  values,  since  it  is  only  the  relative 
weights  of  the  different  voyages  which  are  in  question. 

But  if  the  chronometer  variations  are  no  longer  accidental, 
but  follow  some  law  though  unknown,  a  special  investigation 
may  serve  to  give  empirically  a  more  suitable  expression  of  the 
weight  than  the  above.  Thus,  according  to  Struve's  investiga- 
tions in  the  case  of  certain  clocks,  the  weight  of  an  interpolated 
value  of  the  correction  for  these  clocks  could  be  well  expressed 
by  the  formulaf 

But  even  this  expression  he  found  could  not  be  generally  applied ; 
and  he  finally  adopted  the  following  form  for  the  chronometric 
expedition: 

p  =  — ^  (389) 

in  which  T  is  the  duration  of  an  entire  voyage,  including  the 

♦  See  Vol.  n.,  "Chronometer." 
f  Ezpidition  Chrtm,,  p.  102. 
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time  of  rest  at  one  of  the  stations,  r,  r^'  are  the  travelling  times 
of  the  voyage  to  and  from  a  station,  and  JT  is  an  arbitrary 
constant. 

Although  this  is  but  an  empirical  formula,  it  represents  well 
the  several  conditions  of  the  problem.  For^frsiy  the  weight  of 
a  resulting  longitude  must  decrease  as  the  length  of  the  voyage 
increases ;  and,  second^  it  must  become  greater  as  the  difterence 
between  the  two  travelling  times  r,  r"  decreases,  since  (as  is 
shown  in  Vol.  11.,  ''  Chronometer**)  an  interpolated  value  of  a 
clock  correction  is  probably  most  in  error  for  the  middle  time 
between  the  two  instants  at  which  its  corrections  are  given. 

220.    Combination  of  results  obtained  by  the  same  chronometer^ 

according  to  their  weights. — ^Let  ^',  X'\  V" be  the  several  values 

of  the  longitude  found  by  the  same  chronometer,  according  to 

the  method  of  Arts.  217  and  218 ;   and  p',  p" ,  ?'" their 

weights  by  formula  (389)  (or  any  other  formula  which  may  be 
found  to  represent  the  actual  condition  of  the  voyages) ;  then, 
according  to  the  method  of  least  squares,  the  most  probable 
value  of  the  longitude  by  this  chronometer  is 

i>'   +  f  +  f  + 

and  if  the  difference  between  this  value  and  each  particular 
value  be  found,  putting 

r  —  i  =  i/,  r  —  X  =  t/',  r^L  =  v"',  &c. 

n  =  the  number  of  values  of  A, 
e  =  the  mean  error  of  X, 
r  =  the  probable  error  of  2/, 

then  we  shall  have 


=4 


IV^^^  r  =  0.6745  e  (891) 


1)[P] 


where  \ip\  denotes  the  sum  of  y',  p" ,  &c.,  and  \jptv\  the  sum  of 
jp'y'y',  p"v"v'\  &c. 

221.  Combination  of  the  results  obtained  by  different  chronometers^ 
according  to  their  weights. — The  weights  of  the  results  by  difierent 
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cbronometers  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  theii 
mean  errors.  The  weight  P  of  a  longitude  L  will,  therefore,  be 
expressed  generally  by 

in  which  k  is  arbitrary.  For  simplicity,  we  may  assume  A  =  1, 
and  then  by  the  above  value  of  s  we  shall  have 

p  _  (j^mPl  (392) 

ni  then,  L'j  i",  L'" are  the  values  found  by  the  several 

dironometers  by  (390),  P',  P",  P'" their  weights  by  (392), 

the  most  probable  final  value  of  the  longitude  is 

P'L'  +  P"L"+P"'L"'  + . 

P'     +       P"        +        P'"        + 

Then,  putting 

X'  — 2/o=F',        X"-io=^".        2/'"-X,=  F'"    &c. 

JV=  the  number  of  values  of  Ly 
E  =  the  mean  error  of  L^, 
B  =  the  probable  eiTor  of  i/^,, 

we  have  

E  =  J— ^^^^^^^r-  ^  =  0.6746  E  (394) 

222.  I  propose  to  illustrate  the  preceding  formulae  by  applying 
them  to  two  chronometers  of  Struve's  expedition,  namely, 
"Dent  1774"  and  "Ilauth  31.*'  In  the  following  table  the 
longitudes  found  by  beginning  at  Pulkova  are  marked  P,  those 
found  by  beginning  at  Altona  are  marked  Ay  and  the  numeral 
accent  denotes  the  number  o^he  voyage.  The  weights  p  in  the 
second  column  are  as  given  by  Struve,  who  computed  them  by 
the  formula  (389),  taking  K=  34560  (the  intervals  T,  r,  r"  being 
in  hours),  which  is  a  convenient  value,  as  it  makes  the  weight  of 
a  voyage  of  nearly  mean  duration  equal  to  unity ;  namely,  for 
r=  288\  r  =  t'  =  120*..  If  we  express  T,  r,  r",  in  days,  we  take 

(24)' 
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and  we  shall  have  Struve's  values  ofp  by  the  formula 


P  = 


60 


Tl/rr" 


(395) 


Thus,  for  the  first  voyage,  we  have,  from  the  data  in  the  example 

of  Art  217, 

T=r^t=  11'  2\46  =  1K103 
T  =  5'.047  t"=   4'.553 

whence,  by  (395), 

P  = 


60 


11.103  i/(5.047  X  4.553) 


=  1.13 


The  values  of  L'  and  i"  are  found  by  (390).  In  applying 
this  formula,  it  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  the  entire  longitudea 
by  tlieir  weights,  but  only  those  figures  which  differ  in  the 
several  values.     Thus,  by  "Dent  1774'*  we  have 


i'=  1*21-30'  + 


2'.51  X  1.10  +  2'.83  X  1.02  +  2'.09  X  1.14  +  *c. 


=  1*  21-  30*  +  2'.46 


1.10  +  1.02  +  1.14  +  &c. 


Weight. 

P 

p* 

1.18 

A» 

1.06 

pu 

1.10 

AM 

1.02 

pUi 

1.14 

AU» 

1.05 

piT 

1.19 

A»' 

0.96 

P' 

1.09 

A^ 

0.80 

PtI 

1.00 

A^ 

1.10 

prU 

1.20 

A^ 

1.09 

p»«U 

0.76 

j^m 

0.41 

Longitudes  by 

Chrunomt^ter 

Dent  1774. 


1*21-»82*.51 
82.83 
82.09 
82.25 
81.69 
82.77 
82.79 
82.54 
82.94 
81.93 
82.84 
82.95 
81.86 
88.77 


X'  =  l*21"«82*.46 
n  =  14 


-f-C.OS 
4-0.87 

—  0.37 

—  0.21 

—  0.77 
-I-  0.81 
+  0.88 
+  0.08 
+  0.48 

—  0.58 

—  0.12 
+  0.49 

—  0.60 
+  1.81 


pV9 


0.008 
0.140 
0.156 
0.046 
0.706 
0.092 
0.119 
0.005 
0.280 
0.309 
0.017 
0.262 
0.274 
0.704 


[pffv]  =  8.068 
[/»]  =  18.91 


P'= 


r'  — 


18  X  1«.91 


8.068 
.6745 


=  59.04 


=  It  0«.09 


Longitudes  by 

Chronometer 

Hauth^l. 


1*  21-»  32».91 
83.18 
83.36 
83.12 
82.55 
81.56 
82.70 
84.16 
82.23 
31.65 
83.88 
81.97 
83.16 
31.78 
80.92 


+  0'.80 
+  0.52 
+  0.75 
+  0.51 

—  0.06 

—  1.05 
+  0.09 
+  1.55 

—  0.38 
-0.96 
+  0.77 

—  0.64 
+  0.56 

—  0.88 

—  1.69 


0.1O2 
0.2H7 
0.61^ 

0.2t»5 
0.004 

l.l« 

o.oxo 

2.S06 
0.1  fi7 
0.7S7 

0.&«8 

0.#5I 
0.863 
0.761 

2.171 


X"  =  1  *  21'"  32«.  6 1     [pvv]  =  9. 974 
fi  =  15  [/»]  =  15.69 

14>05^9  ^  22.02 
9.974 


.6745 


x/^ 


i" 


0«.14 
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Combining  these  two  results,  we  have,  by  (893), 

4  =  P  21-  82.  +  0'-^«  X  59  +  0>,61  X  22  _  ^,     .  3^.^,, 
'  ^  59  +  22 

with  the  probable  error,  by  (394), 

B  =  ±  0'.067 

This  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  final  result  from  the  sixty-eight 
chronometers. 

223.  In  the  preceding  method,  the  sea  rate  is  inferred  from 
two  comparisons  of  the  chronometer  made  at  the  same  place 
before  and  after  the  voyages  to  and  from  the  second  place ;  and 
the  correction  of  the  chronometer  on  the  time  of  the  first  place 
at  tlie  instant  when  it  is  compared  with  the  time  of  the  second 
place  is  interpolated  upon  the  theory  that  the  rate  has  changed 
uniformly.  This  theory  is  insufficient  when  the  temperature  to 
which  the  chronometer  is  exposed  is  not  constant  during  the 
two  voyages,  or  nearly  so.  I  shall,  therefore,  add  the  method 
of  introducing  the  correction  for  temperature  in  cases  where 
circumstances  may  seem  to  require  it. 

According  to  the  experience  of  M.  Lieusson,  the  rate  m  of  a 
chronometer  at  a  given  temperature  i?  may  be  expressed  by  the 
formula  (see  Vol.  11.,  "  Chronometer") 

m  =  m^  +  k(^  —  ^0)'  —  ^i  (396) 

• 

m  which  &Q  is  the  temperature  for  which  the  balance  is  compen- 
sated, m^  the  rate  determined  at  that  temperature  at  the  epoch 
^  =  0,  /  being  the  time  from  this  epoch  for  which  the  rate  m  is 
required,  k  the  constant  coefficient  of  temperature,  and  A'  that 
>f  acceleration  of  the  chronometer  resulting  from  thickening  of 
ie  oil  or  other  gradual  changes  which  are  supposed  to  be  pro- 
portional to  the  time. 
It  is  evident  that,  since  every  change  of  temperature  produces 
n  increase  of  rw,  the  tern>  A((?  —  i?J*  will  not  disappear  even  when 
^e  mean  value  of  1?  is  the  same  as  1?^.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
>  determine  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  all  the  changes.  Let  us, 
^erefore,  determine  the  accumulated  rate  for  a  given  period  of 
^le  r.  Let  rw^  be  the  rate  at  the  middle  of  this  period,  in  which 
^e  we  have  in  the  formula  /  =  0.    A  strict  theory  requires  that 
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we  should  know  the  temperature  at  every  instant ;  bnt,  in  defaiztit 
of  this,  let  us  assume  that  the  period  r  is  divided  into  sufficiently 
small  intervals,  and  that  the  temperature  is  observed  in  eacK 
Let  us  suppose  n  equal  intervals  whose  sum  is  r,  and  denote  the 
observed  values  of  0  by  t?<*>,  i?^,  f?<^> *<">.     The  rate 

in  the  Ist  interval  is  [m^  +  *  (*<"  —  i^,)«]  X  - 

«       2d         «  K  +  A:  (*<«>-«,)«]  x~ 

It 

in  the  nth  interval  is  [m,  +  k  (*^^  —  »»,)«]  X  — 

and  the  accumulated  rate  in  the  time  r  is  the  sum  of  these 
quantities, 

where  2'^(^  — tf^)*  denotes  the  sum  of  the  n  values  of  {d  —  ^^- 
To  make  this  expression  exact,  we  should  have  an  infinite  number 

of  infinitesimal  intervals,  or  we  must  put  -  =  rfr,  and  substitute 

the  integral  sign  J  for  the  summation  symbol  I:  thus,  the  exact 
expression  for  the  whole  rate  in  the  time  r  is 

m^T  +  kfj  (.»  —  d,)«  dr  (397) 

This  integral  cannot  be  found  in  general  terms,  since  i?  cannot 
be  expressed  as  a  function  of  r ;  but  we  can  obtain  an  approxi- 
mate expression  for  it,  as  follows.  Let  i?,  be  the  mean  of  all  the 
observed  values  of  t? ;  then  we  have 

^n  (*~  *o)'=  ^n  [(*i  -  ^)  +  (*  -  *i)]' 

=  ^n  ('^  -  ^y  +  --2  Q\  -  ^)  ('^  -  ^)  +  2^  (*  -  ^)' 

in  which  i?i  —  i?o  ^^  constant,  and,  therefore,  for  n  values  we  have 
I^  ((?,  —  ^oy=  w  (^i— "  '^o)*-  Moreover,  since  t?i  is  the  mean  of  all 
the  values  of  <?,  we  have  I^  {&  —  i?,)  =  0,  and,  consequently,  also 

IJi{»,-»o){^-^i)  =  ^i^i-^o)  ^n{^-^i)  =  ^f  and  the  above 
expression  becomes 
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Hence,  also, 


^.(*-^)*^  =  ^(^-*.y+^.(*-^)*^ 


or,  for  an  infinite  value  of  n, 

Thu8,  the  required  integral  depends  upon  the  integral  |    (^ — ^if  rfr, 

which  may  be  approximately  found  from  the  observed  values  of 
#by  the  theory  of  least  squares.  For,  if  we  treat  the  values  of 
*— di  as  the  errors  of  the  observed  values  of  i?,  and  denote  the 
mean  error  (according  to  the  received  acceptation  of  that  term 
in  the  method  of  least  squares)  by  e,  we  have 


n 


(398) 


in  which  n  is  the  actual  number  of  observed  values  of  <?.  If  we 
Maine  that  a  more  extended  series  of  values,  or  indeed  an  infi- 
nite series,  would  exhibit  the  same  mean  error  (which  will  be 
Afi  more  nearly  true  the  greater  the  number  n),  we  assume  the 
paeral  relation 

in  which  JVis  any  number.     Hence,  also, 

r  N—  1 


'\\  ttd,  making  N  infinite, 

Substituting  this  value,  the  formula  (397)  becomes 
»  K+A(»9^-^,)«+A:e«]r 


(399) 


*  "I 


(400) 

fem  which  it  appears  that  mo+  ^'(^|—  ^o)*+  ^'^*  is  the  mean  rate 
ift  a  unit  of  time  for  the  interval  r,  w?„  being  the  rate  at  the 
■^iile  of  the  interval  for  a  temperature  ^  =  ^^.  For  any  subse- 
V«nt  interval  r',  we  must,  according  to  (896),  replace  m^  by 
\^  Vi^  i  being  the  interval  from  the  middle  of  r  to  the  middle 
ofr'. 
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Xow,  let  U8  suppose  that  the  chronometer  correction  is  obtained 
by  astronomical  observations  at  the  station  A^  at  the  times  T, 
and  T^  before  starting  upon  the  voyage,  and  again  after  reaching 
the  station  B^  at  the  times  T^  and  T^  these  times  being  all 
reckoned  at  the  same  meridian.  Let  o^,  a^  a^  a^y  be  the  observed 
corrections,  and  put 

so  that  r  and  r"  are  the  shore  intervals  and  r'  the  sea  interval 
Let  the  adopted  epoch  of  the  rate  m^  be  the  middle  of  the  sea 
interval  r' ;  then,  by  (400),  with  the  correction  A//,  the  accumu- 
lated rates  in  the  three  intervals  are 


a,— fli=  [mo  +  A'  I 


r  +  ^ 


i  +  a,-a,=  [m,  +A:(^/ _^^).+ A-e'ijr'  )   (401) 

in  which  di,  d/,  t?/'  are  the  mean  temperatures  in  the  intervals 
r,  r',  r",  and  e,  e',  e"  are  found  by  the  formula  (398).  These 
three  equations  determine  the  three  unknown  quantities  m^  V^ 
and  L    K  we  put 

/  =  ^^^  -  /:(^,-d,)'-.*6' 
we  have,  from  the  first  and  third  equations, 

which  substituted  in  the  second  equation  gives  L  If,  however, 
we  prefer  to  compute  the  approximate  longitude  without  con- 
sidering the  temperatures,  and  afterwards  to  correct  for  temp^ 
rature,  we  shall  have 
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Id 
X 


These  formulae  apply  to  a  voyage  in  either  direction ;  but  in  the 

case  of  a  voyage  from  west  to  east  they  give  X  with  the  negative 

sign. 
The  term  jA/(r"  —  r)  r'  in  the  first  equation  of  (402)  will  not 

be  rigorously  obtained  if  the  temperatures  are  neglected ;  but  it 
k  usually  an  insensible  term  in  practice,  as  r^'  and  r  are  made 
tt  nearly  equal  afi  possible,  and  k'  is  always  very  small. 

In  combining  the  results  of  diflferent  chronometers  employed 
in  the  same  voyage,  the  weight  of  each  may  be  assigned  accord- 
ing to  the  regularity  of  the  chronometer  as  determined  from  its 
oheerved  rates  fipom  day  to  day.* 

SECOND   METHOD. — BY   SIGNALS. 

224.  Terrestrial  Signals. — If  the  two  stations  are  so  near  to  each 
ofter  that  a  signal  made  at  either,  or  at  an  intermediate  station, 
am  be  observed  at  both,  the  time  may  be  noted  simultaneously 
ky  the  clocks  of  the  two  stations,  and  the  difference  of  longitude 
It  once  inferred.  The  signals  may  be  the  sudden  disappearance 
or  reappearance  of  a  fixed  light,  or  flashes  of  gunpowder,  &c. 

If  the  places  are  remote,  they  may  be  connected  by  interme- 
fiate  signals.  For  example :  suppose  four  stations.  Ay  B,  Q  Z), 
chosen  from  east  to  west,  the  first  and  last  being  the  principal 
stations  whose  difference  of  longitude  is  required.  At  the  in- 
termediate stations  -B,  C  let  observers  be  stationed  with  good 
cbonoraeters  whose  rates  are  known.  Let  signals  be  made  at 
three  points  intermediate  between  A  and  J5,  B  and  Q  Cand  D, 
respectively.  The  signals  must,  by  a  preconcerted  arrangement, 
he  made  successively,  and  so  that  the  observers  at  the  interme- 
^te  stations  may  have  their  attention  properly  directed  upon 
^he  appearance  of  the  signal.  If,  then,  at  the  first  signal  the 
^Awrvers  at  A  and  B  have  noted  the  times  d  and  b;  at  the 


^ides  the  papers  already  referred  to,  see  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
^«C.8.  Coast  Surrey  for  18«7,  p.  814. 
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second  signal  the  observers  at  B  and  Cthe  times  6'  and  c;  at 
the  third  signal  the  observers  at  Cand  2)  the  times  c'  and  d;  it 
is  evident  that  the  *time  at  A  when  the  third  signal  is  made  is 
a  +  (b'—b)  +  (c'  —  c),  at  which  instant  the  time  at  /)  is  d:  hence 
the  difference  of  longitude  of  A  and  D  is 


il  =  a  +  (6'  ~  6)  +  ((/  —  c)  —  <i 


(408) 


and  so  on  for  any  number  of  intermediate  stations.  It  is  re- 
quired of  the  intermediate  chronometers  only  that  they  should 
give  correctly  the  differences  6'—  6,  c' —  e,  for  which  purpose 
only  their  rates  must  be  accurately  known.  The  daily  rates  are 
obtained  by  a  comparison  of  the  instants  of  the  signals  on  suc- 
cessive days.  Small  errors  in  the  rates  will  be  eliminated  by 
making  the  signals  both  from  west  to  east  and  from  east  to 
west,  and  taking  the  mean  of  the  results. 

The  intervals  given  by  the  intermediate  chronometers  should, 
of  course,  be  reduced  to  sidereal  intervals,  if  the  clocks  at  the 
extreme  stations  are  regulated  to  sidereal  time. 


Example. — ^From  the  Description  GSomStrique  de  la  France 
(Puissant).  On  the  25th  of  August,  1824,  signals  were  observed 
between  Paris  and  Strasburg  as  follows : 


Paris. 

Intermediate  Stations. 

Strasburg. 

A 
19*  6-  20'.3 

B 

8*  49-  48'.2 
8   54    10.8 

C 

9*16-    0'.2 
9   30   37.8 

D 

19*  46-  5r.4 

The  correction  of  the  Paris  clock  on  Paris  sidereal  time  was 

—  36*.2 ;  that  of  the  Strasburg  clock  on  Strasburg  sidereal  time  was 

—  27*.7.  The  chronometers  at  B  and  Cwere  regulated  to  mean 
time,  and  their  daily  rates  were  so  small  as  not  to  be  sensible  in 
the  short  intervals  which  occurred. 

We  have 


V—ht 
d—cz 

Mean  interval 
Bed.  to  Bid.  int.  = 

Sid.  interval        =19      8 .3 


4-  22'.6 
14   37.6 

19     0.2 

+  3.1 
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Paris  clock  19*    6"  2C'.3     Stra§burg  clock         19*  46"  51'.4 

Correction  —  33 .2     Correction  —      27  .7 

Paris  Bid.  timo  19     5    44 .1     Strasburg  sid.  time  19  46    23  .7 

Sid.  interval  +19      3  .3 

Paris  sid.  time  of  the  i 
last  signal  }  ^'   ^4   47  .4 

Strasburg  do.  19  46    23.7 

;i  =    0»  21"  36'.3 


In  the  survey  of  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  Major  W.  H.  Emory,  in  1852,  employed  flashes  of  gun- 
:  |K)wder  as  signals  in  determining  the  dift*.  of  long,  of  Frontera 
and  San  Elciario.* 

The  signals  may  be  given  by  the  heliotrope  of  Gauss,  by  which 
tn  image  of  the  sun  is  reflected  constantly  in  a  given  direction 
towards  the  distant  observer.  Either  the  sudden  eclipse  of  the 
light,  or  its  reappearance,  may  be  taken  as  the  signal;  the 
eclipse  is  usually  preferred. 

Among  the  methods  by  terrestrial  signals  may  be  included 
that  in  which  the  signal  is  given  by  means  of  an  electro-tele- 
graphic wire  connecting  the  two  stations;  but  this  important 
and  exceedingly  accurate  method  will  be  separately  considered 
below. 


225.  Celestial  Signals, — Certain  celestial  phenomena  which  are 
visible  at  the  same  absolute  instant  by  observers  in  various  parts 
of  the  globe,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  terrestrial  signals  of  the 
preceding  article:  among  these  we  may  note — 

a.  The  bursting  of  a  meteor,  and  the  appearance  or  disappear- 
ance of  a  shooting  star, — The  difllculty  of  identifying  these 
objects  at  remote  stations  prevents  the  extended  use  of  this 
method. 

i.  The  instant  of  beginning  or  ending  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon. — This  instant,  however,  cannot  be  accurately  observed, 
on  account  of  the  imperfect  definition  of  the  earth's  shadow.  A 
rude  approximation  to  the  difference  of  longitude  is  all  that  can 
be  expected  by  this  method. 

c.  The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  by  the  shadow  of  that 
planet— The  Greenwich  times   of  the  disappearance   of  each 


*  ProoeediDgs  of  Sib  Meeting  of  Am.  Association,  p.  64. 
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satellite,  and  of  its  reappearance,  are  accurately  given  in  tl 
Ephemeris:  so  that  an  observer  who  has  noted  one  of  thei 
phenomena  has  only  to  take  the  difference  between  this  observe 
local  time  of  its  occurrence  and  the  Greenwich  time  given  in  tl 
Ephemeris,  to  have  his  absolute  longitude.  With  telescopes  c 
different  powers,  however,  the  instant  of  a  satellite's  disappea 
ance  must  evidently  vary,  since  the  eclipse  of  the  satellite  taki 
place  gradually,  and  the  more  powerful  the  telescope  the  long< 
will  it  continue  to  show  the  satellite.  K  the  disappearance  an 
reappearance  are  both  observed  with  the  same  teledcope,  th 
mean  of  the  results  obtained  will  be  nearly  free  from  this  erroi 
The  first  satellite  is  to  be  preferred,  as  its  eclipses  occur  mor 
frequently  and  also  more  suddenly.  Observers  who  wish  t 
deduce  their  difference  of  longitude  by  these  eclipses  should  m 
telescopes  of  the  same  power,  and  observe  under  the  sara 
atmospheric  conditions,  as  nearly  as  possible.  But  in  no  casi 
can  extreme  precision  be  attained  by  this  method. 

d.  The  occvliations  of  Jupiter's  satellites  by  the  body  of  th« 
planet. — The  approxiniaie  Greenwich  times  of  the  disappearanc- 
behind  the  disc,  and  the  reappearance  of  each  satellite,  are  givei 
in  the  Ephemeris.  These  predicted  times  sen^e  only  to  enabl 
the  observers  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  phenomenon  at  th 
proper  moment. 

e.  The  transits  of  the  satellites  over  Jupiter's  disc. — The  a] 
proximate  Greenwich  times  of  "ingress"  and  "egress,"  or  tl 
first  and  last  instants  when  the  satellite  appears  projected  c 
the  planet's  disc,  are  given  in  the  Ephemeris. 

/.  The  transits  of  the  shadows  of  the  satellites  over  Jupitei 
disc. — The  Greenwich  times  of  "ingress"  and  "egress"  of  tl 
shadow  are  also  approximately  given  in  the  Ephemeris. 

Among  the  celestial  signals  we  may  include  also  eclipses  i 
the  sun,  or  occultations  of  stars  and  planets  by  the  moon,  c 
in  general,  the  arrival  of  the  moon  at  any  given  position  in  tl 
heavens;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  moon's  parallax,  thej 
eclipses  and  occultations  do  not  occur  at  the  same  absolute  i 
stant  for  all  observers,  and,  in  general,  the  moon's  apparei 
position  in  the  heavens  is  affected  by  both  parallax  and  refra 
tion.  The  methods  of  employing  these  phenomena  as  signal 
therefore,  involve  special  computations,  and  will  be  hereaft 
treated  of.  See  the  general  theory  of  eclipses,  and  the  meth< 
of  lunar  distances. 
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THIRD   METHOD. — BY   THE   ELECTRIC   TELEGRAPH. 

226.  It  18  evident  that  the  clocks  at  two  stations,  A  and  J9, 
maj  be  compared  by  means  of  signals  communicated  through 
an  electro-telegraphic  wire  which  connects  the  stations.  Sup- 
pose at  a  time  T  by  the  clock  at  A,  a  signal  is  made  which  is 
perceived  at  B  at  the  time  T'  by  the  clock  at  that  station.  Let 
&f  and  ^T'  be  the  clock  corrections  on  the  times  at  these  sta- 
tions respectively  (both  being  solar  or  both  sidereal).  Let  x  be 
the  time  required  by  the  electric  current  to  pass  over  the  wire; 
then,  A  being  the  more  easterly  station,  we  have  the  diflference 
of  longitude  X  by  the  formula 

X  =  {T+AT)'-(T'+£iT)  +  x  =  X^  +  x 

Since  x  is  unknown,  we  must  endeavor  to  eliminate  it.  For 
this  purpose,  let  a  signal  be  made  at  B  at  the  clock  time  7"", 
tluch  is  perceived  at  A  at  the  clock  time  T'"  ;  then  we  have 


In  these  formulee  X^  and  ^  denote  the  approximate  values  of  the 
fifference  of  longitude,  found  by  signals  east-west  and  west-east 
respectively,  when  the  transmission  time  x  is  disregarded ;  and> 
4e  trae  value  is 

Such  is  the  simple  and  obvious  application  of  the  telegraph  to 
fte  determination  of  longitudes;  but  the  degree  of  accuracy 
of  the  result  depends  greatly — more  than  at  first  appears — 
^pon  the  manner  in  which  the  signals  are  communicated  and 
received. 

Suppose  the  observer  at  A  taps  upon  a  signal  key*  at  an  exact 
Kcond  by  his  clock,  thereby  producing  an  audible  click  of  the 
*nnature  of  the  electro-magnet  at  B.  The  observer  at  B  may 
Dot  only  determine  the  nearest  second  by  his  clock  when  he 
kcarethis  click,  but  may  also  estimate  the  fraction  of  a  second; 
tod  it  would  seem  that  we  ought  in  this  way  to  be  able  to  deter- 
Daine  a  longitude  within  one-tenth  of  a  second.  But,  before  even 
this  degree  of  accuracy  can  be  secured,  we  have  yet  to  eliminate, 
or  reduce  to  a  minimum,  the  following  sources  of  error: 


*  See  Vol  IL,  '*  Chronograph,"  for  the  details  of  the  apparfttn^  here  alluded  to. 
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Ist.  The  personal  error  of  the  observer  who  gives  the  signal; 

2d.  The  personal  error  of  the  observer  who  receives  the  signal 
and  estimates  the  fraction  of  a  second  by  the  ear; 

3d.  The  small  fraction  of  time  required  to  complete  the  galvanic 
circuit  after  the  finger  touches  the  signal  key; 

4th.  The  armature  timey  or  the  time  required  by  the  armature  at 
the  station  where  the  signal  is  received,  to  move  through 
the  space  in  which  it  plays,  and  to  give  the  audible  click; 

6th.  The  errors  of  the  supposed  clock  corrections,  which  involve 
errors  of  observation,  and  eri'ors  in  the  right  ascensions  of 
the  stars  employed. 

For  the  means  of  contending  successfully  with  these  sources 
of  error  vre  are  indebted  to  our  Coast  Survey,  which,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Prof.  Bache,  not  only  called  into  existeuce 
the  chronographic  instruments,  but  has  given  us  the  most  effi- 
cient method  of  using  them.  The  "method  of  star  signals,"  as 
it  is  called,  was  originally  suggested  by  the  distinguished  astro- 
nomer Mr.  S.  C.  Walker,  but  its  full  development  in  the  fonn 
now  employed  in  the  Coast  Survey  is  due  to  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould. 

227.  Method  of  Star  Signals, — The  difference  of  longitude  be- 
tween the  two  stations  is  merely  the  time  required  by  a  star  to 
pass  from  one  meridian  to  the  other,  and  this  interval  may  be 
measured  by  means  of  a  single  clock  placed  at  cither  station,* 
but  in  the  main  galvanic  circuit  extending  from  one  station  to 
the  other.  Two  chronographs,  one  at  each  station,  are  also  iw 
the  circuit,  and,  when  the  wires  are  suitably  connected,  the  clock 
seconds  are  recorded  upon  both.  A  good  transit  instrunieiit  is 
carefully  mounted  at  each  station. 

When  the  star  enters  the  field  of  the  transit  instrument  at  A 
(the  eastern  station),  the  obsei'ver,  by  a  preconcerted  signal  with 
his  signal  key,  gives  notice  to  the  assistants  at  both  A  and  ^i 
who  at  once  sot  the  chronographs  in  motion,  and  the  clock  then 
records  its  seconds  upon  both.  The  instants  of  the  star's  tran- 
sits over  the  several  threads  of  the  reticule  are  also  recorded 
upon  both  chronographs  by  the  taps  of  the  observer  upon  his 
signal  key.     When  the  star  has  passed  all  the  threads,  the  ob- 

*  The  clock  may,  indeed,  be  at  any  place  which  is  in  telegraphic  connection  tri«" 
the  two  stations  w|iose  difference  of  longitude  is  to  be  found. 
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server  indicates  it  by  another  preconcerted  signal,  the  chrono- 
graphs are  stopped,  and  the  record  is  suitably  marked  with  date. 
name  of  the  star,  and  place  of  observation,  to  be  subsequently 
identified  and  read  off  accurately  by  a  scale.  When  the  star 
wrivcs  at  the  meridian  of  jB,  the  transit  is  recorded  in  the  same 
manner  upon  both  chronographs. 

Suitable  observations  having  been  made  by  each  observer  to 
determine  the  errors  of  his  transit  instrument  and  the  rate  of 
the  clock,  let  us  put 

Tj  =  the  mean  of  the  clock  times  of  the  eastern  transit  of 
the  star  over  all  the  threads,  as  read  from  the  chrono- 
graph at  A, 

r,  =  the  same,  as  read  from  the  chronograph  at  B^ 

Tj'  =  the  mean  of  the  clock  times  of  the  western  transit  of 
the  star  over  all  the  threads,  as  read  from  the  chrono- 
graph at  ii, 

T*  =  the  same  as  read  from  the  chronograph  at  B^ 

e,  g'  =  the  personal  equations  of  the  observers  at  A  and  B 
respectively, 

T,r'=  the  corrections  of  T^  and  T/  (or  of  T^and  T^)  for    ^ 
the  state  of  the  transit  instruments  at  A  and  By  or 
the  respective  "reductions  to  the  meridian"  (Vol.  II., 
Transit  Inst.), 

^r=  the  correction  for  clock  rate  in  the  interval  T/ —  T^, 
X  =  the  transmission  time  of  the  electric  current  between 

A  and  B, 
k  z=z  the  difference  of  longitude ; 

then  it  is   easily  seen  that  we  have,  from  the  chronographic 
records  at  Ay 

and  from  the  chronographic  records  at  By 

and  the  mean  of  these  values  is 

^  =  [K^;+^.')  +  0-[K^i+^s)  +  ^]  +  ^^+^-^  (404) 

which  we  may  briefly  express  thus : 

X  =  X^  +  e'  —  e 
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in  which 

^=the  approximate  difference  of  longitade  found  by  the 

exchange  of  star  signals,  when  the  personal  equationB  J 

of  the  observers  are  neglected. 

This  equation  would  be  final  if  t' —  c,  or  the  relative  personal 
equation  of  the  observers,  were  known :  however,  if  the  observers 
now  exchange  stations  and  repeat  the  above  process,  we  shall 
have,  provided  the  relative  personal  equation  is  constant^ 

in  which  ^  is  the  approximate  difierence  of  longitude  found  as 
before ;  and  hence  the  final  value  is 

I  have  not  here  introduced  any  consideration  of  the  armature 
time,  because  it  affects  clock  signals  and  star  signals  in  the  same 
manner;  and  therefore  the  time  read  from  the  chronographic 
fillet  or  sheet  is  the  same  as  if  the  armature  acted  instanta- 
neously.* It  is  necessary,  however,  that  this  time  should  be 
constant  from  the  first  observation  at  the  first  statu>n  to  the 
last  observation  at  the  second,  and  therefore  it  is  important  that 
no  changes  should  be  made  in  the  a(^ustment8  of  the  apparatus 
during  the  interval. 

As  the  observer  has  only  to  tap  the  transits  of  the  star  over 
the  threads,  the  latter  may  be  placed  very  close  together.  The 
reticules  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Wurdemann  for  the  Coast  Survey 
have  generally  contained  twenty-five  threads,  in  groups  or  "tal» 
lies"  of  five,  the  equatorial  intervals  between  the  threads,  of  a 
group  being  2'.5,  and  those  between  the  groups  5* ;  with  an  ad- 
ditional thread  on  each  side  at  the  distance  of  10  for  use  in  ob- 
servations by  "eye  and  ear."  Except  when  clouds  intervene 
and  render  it  necessary  to  take  whatever  threads  may  be  avail- 
able, only  the  three  middle  tallies,  or  fifteen  threads,  are  used. 
The  use  of  more  has  been  found  to  add  less  to  the  accuracy  of  a 

*  Dr.  6.  A.  Gould  thinks  that  the  armature  time  varies  with  the  strength  of  the 
battery  and  the  distance  (and  consequent  weakness)  of  the  signal;  being  thus  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  the  transmission  time.      The  effect  upon  the  difference  of 
longitude  will  be  inappreciable  if  the  batteries  are  maintained  at  nearly  the 
strength. 
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determination  than  is  lost  in  consequence  of  the  greater  fisitigae 
from  concentrating  the  attention  for  nearly  twice  as  long. 

A  large  number  of  stars  may  thus  be  observed  on  the  same 
night ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  record  half  of  them  by  the  clock 
at  one  station,  and  the  other  half  by  the  clock  at  the  other 
station,  upon  the  general  principle  of  varying  the  circumstances 
under  which  several  determinations  are  made,  whenever  practi- 
cable, without  a  sacrifice  of  the  integrity  of  the  method.  For 
this  reason,  also,  the  transit  instruments  should  be  reversed 
during  a  night's  work  at  least  once,  an  equal  number  of  stars 
being  observed  in  each  position,  whereby  the  results  will  be 
freed  from  any  undetermined  errors  of  collimation  and  inequality 
of  pivots.  Before  and  after  the  exchange  of  the  star  signals, 
each  observer  should  take  at  least  two  circumpolar  stars  to 
determine  the  instrumental  constants  upon  which  r  and  r' 
depend.  This  part  of  the  work  must  be  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  precision,  employing  only  standard  stars,  as  the  errors 
of  r  and  r'  come  directly  into  the  difference  of  longitude.  The 
right  ascensions  of  the  "signal  stars'*  do  not  enter  into  the 
computation,  and  the  result  is,  therefore,  wholly  free  from  any 
error  in  their  tabular  places:  hence  any  of  the  stars  of  the 
laiger  catalogues  may  be  used  as  signal  stars,  and  it  will  always 
be  possible  to  select  a  sufiicient  number  which  culminate  at 
moderate  zenith  distances  at  both  stations,  (unless  the  difference 
<rf  latitude  is  unusually  great),  so  that  instrumental  errors  will 
have  the  minimum  effect. 

A  single  night's  work,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
clusive, although  a  large  number  of  stars  may  have  been  ob- 
served and  the  results  appear  very  accordant;  for  experience 
shows  that  there  are  always  errors  which  are  constant,  or  nearly 
so,  for  the  same  night,  and  which  do  not  appear  to  be  represented 
in  the  corrections  computed  and  applied.     Their  existence  is 
proved  when  the  mean  results  of  different  nights  are  compared. 
Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  interchange  the  observers  in  order 
to  eliminate  their  personal  equations.     The  rule  of  the  Coast 
Survey  has  been  that  when  fifty  stars  have  been  exchanged  on 
not  less  than  three  nights,  the  observers  exchange  stations,  and 
fifty  stars  are  again  exchanged  on  not  less  than  three  nights. 
The  observers  should  also  meet  and  determine  their  relative 
personal  equation,  if  possible,  before  and  after  each  series,  as  it 
may  prove  that  this  equation  is  not  absolutely  constant. 
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Before  entering  upon  a  series  of  star  signals,  each  observer 
will  be  provided  with  a  list  of  the  stars  to  be  employed.  The 
preparation  of  this  list  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  approximate 
difference  of  longitude  in  order  that  the  stars  may  be  so  selected 
that  transits  at  the  two  stations  may  not  occur  simultaneously. 


Example. — For  the  purpose  of  finding  the  difference  of  lon^ 
tude  between  the  Seaton  Station  of  the  IT.  S.  Coast  Survey  am 
Raleigh,  a  list  of  stars  was  prepared,  from  which  I  extract  thi 
following  for  illustration.     The  latitudes  are 

Seaton  Station  (Washington)       ^  =  +  38®  53'.4 
Raleigh     "       (North  Carolina)  ^  =  -j-  35    47 .0 

and  Raleigh  is  assumed  to  be  west  from  Washington  6*  SO*. 


Seaton  sidereal 

Sur. 

Mag. 

a 

6 

time  of  Raleigh 
transit. 

No.  5086  B.A.C. 

3 

15*    9-  36- 

+  33°  52' 

15*  16-   6* 

5084 

4.3 

18    58 

37    54 

25   28 

5131 

H 

27      2 

31    51 

33   32 

5192 

5 

36    35 

26    46 

43     5 

5259 

5 

45    43 

36      7 

52   13 

5322 

H 

55    59 

23    12 

16     2   29 

5388 

5 

16      4      9 

45    19 

10   39 

5463 

3.4 

15    21 

46    40 

21   51 

The  following  table  contains  the  observations  made  on  one  of 
these  stars  at  the  abovQ-named  stations  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survej 
telegraphic  party  in  1853,  April  28,  under  the  direction  of  I>«^- 
B.  A.  Gould. 

In  this  table  "  Lamp  W."  expresses  the  position  of  the  rotation 
axes  of  the  transit  instruments.   The  1st  column  contains  the  sym- 
bols by  which  the  fifteen  threads  of  the  three  middle  tallies  wei'^^ 
denoted;  the  2d  column,  the  times  of  transit  of  the  star  over 
each  thread  at  Seaton,  as  read  from  the  chronographs  at  Seaton ; 
the  3d  column,  the  times  of  these  transits  as  read  from  the  chro- 
nographs at  Raleigh  ;  the  4th  column,  the  mean  of  the  2d  and  3d 
columns ;  the  5th  colunm,  the  reduction  of  each  thread  to  the 
mean  of  all,  computed  from  the  known  equatorial  intervals  of 
the  threads ;  the  6th  column,  the  time  of  the  star's  transit  over 
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tiie  mean  of  the  threads,  heiiig  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  Dtimhers 
in  the  4th  and  5th  columns ;  and  the  remaining  columns,  the 
Kaleigh  observations  similarly  recorded  and  reduced. 


8KAT0N— RALElOll,  1963  April  18. 

SKr  No.  B2W  B.  A.  C. 

BcatsBOlM.    UapW. 

IUM|bO(H,    UupW. 

T 

T,'+r.- 

2 

Itad. 

T, 

M^u 

iltm 

Rid. 

3 

, 

..™ 

iT.nn 

ii-nn 

+  25.  *a 

sfu 

t. 

M.-SM.TD 

M.73 

12.71 

3.41 

33M 

■13  ja 

a£V 

12.70 

sa.M 

.,>.« 

3<44 

I 

»; 

e^ 

i'ii 

9M 

8.18 

aeo 

j^ 

U  «3 

iM 

11  M 

3  4t 

49  M 

12  ■* 

J 

ft 

2iS 

2i£ 

S  32 

tlmn 

-8JW 

m™- 

3.^1 

The  nnmbera  in  the  last  column  for  each  station  would  he  equal 
if  the  ohservations  and  chronographic  ajiparatus  were  perfect; 
inJ  by  carrying  them  out  thus  individually  we  can  estimate  their 
iccuracy.  The  numbers  [3.67]  at  Seaton  and  [36.17]  at  Kakigh 
ire  rejected  by  the  applicattou  of  Peirce's  Criterion  (see  Ap- 
pendix, Method  of  Least  Squares),  and  the  given  means  are 
found  from  the  remaining  numbers. 

The  corrections  of  the  transit  instruments  for  this  star 
[i=  +  B6°  6'.9)  were 

for  the  Seaton  instmmcnt,  t  ^^  —  0'.028 
"     "    Baleigh  "  Z^  — 0.193 

The  rate  of  the  clock  was  insensible  in  the  brief  interval 
Ti~  T.  Hence,  neglecting  the  personal  equations  of  the  ob- 
Krvers,  the  difl'erence  of  longitude  is  found  as  follows : 


15'  52- ; 
15  46 


;'.842 


In  this  manner  seven  other  stars  were  observed  on  the  same 
light,  and  tlie  results  were  as  follows : 
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Star 

^ 

Diff.  from  mean 

=  9 

5036  B.  A.  C. 

6-  83'.03 

+  0'.04 

5084        « 

83.09 

+  0.10 

6181        « 

32.91 

—  0.08 

6192        " 

83.00 

+  0.01 

6259        « 

82 .98       J 

—  0.01 

5322        « 

83.00 

+  0.01 

6388        " 

83.02 

+  0.08 

5463        " 

32.91 

—  0.08 

Mean  A^  =  6  32 .99 


From  the  residuals  r,  we  deduce  the  mean  error  of  a  singl 
determination  by  one  star, 

and  hence  the  mean  error  of  the  value  6**  82*.99  is 


0^06 

1/8 


=  ±  0-.02 


But  this  error  will  be  somewhat  increased  by  those  errors  of  the 
instruments  which  are  constant  for  the  night,  and  not  represented 
in  r  and  r',  and  by  the  errors  of  the  personal  equations  yet  to  be 
applied.  Moreover,  a  greater  number  of  determinations  should 
be  compared,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  evaluation  of  the  mean 
error. 

228.  Velocity  of  the  galvanic  current, — Recurring  to  the  equations 
of  p.  343,  we  find,  by  taking  the  diflfercnce  between  the  values 
of  X  given  by  the  chronographic  records  at  the  two  stations, 

If  the  clock  is  at  the  eastern  station  (-4),  the  time  T^  will  not 
differ  from  T^^  except  in  consequence  of  irregularities  in  the 
chronographs  and  errors  in  reading  them,  and  therefore  we 
should  find  x  solely  from  the  times  7"/  and  jT/,  oi' 


x  =  \{t^^t:) 


(405) 
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n  like  manner,  if  the  clock  is  at  the  western  station,  we  find  t 
ty  the  formula 

rhuar,  in  general,  the  transmission  time  will  be  deduced  by  com-* 
paring  the  records  of  the  star  signals  made  at  one  station  when 
the  clock  is  at  the  other  station. 
In  the  above   example,  the   clock  was  at  Washington,  and 

Uence,  from  the  record  of  the  transit  at  Raleigh,  we  have  fourteen 

values  of  T/—  T^'=2x,  as  follows: 


+  ( 

K08 

+  O'.OS 

+ 

.05 

+     00 

+ 

.09 

-1-     .23 

+ 

.03 

—    .03 

+ 

.14 

+     .09 

+ 

.09 

+     .13 

+     .10 


+     .00 


That  these  are  not  merely  accidental  residuals  is  shown  by 
the  permanence  of  sign,  with  the  single  exception  in  the  case 
of  the  eleventh  observation.  The  discrepancies  between  them 
indicate  accidental  variations  iii  the  chronographs,  combined  with 
errors  in  reading  off  the  record.  Taking  the  mean,  as  elimi- 
Mting  to  a  certain  extent  these  errors,  we  have 


2x  =  0-.077 


X  =.  0*.0385 


from  this  value  of  x  and  the  distance  of  the  stations  we  can 
leduce  the  velocity  per  second  of  the  galvanic  current.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  length  of  the  wire  was  very  nearly  300 
^iles,  and,  if  the  above  single  observation  could  be  depended 

300 


'ipon,  we  should  have,  velocity  per  second  = 


0.0385 


=  7792  miles. 


^bich  is  doubtless  too  small. 

The  velocity  thus  found,  however,  appears  to  depend  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  current,*  as  has  been  shown  by  varying  the 
battery  power  on  difterent  nights.  It  has  also  been  found  that 
4e  velocities  determined  from  signals  made  at  the  east  and  west 
stations  differed,  and  that  this  difference  was  apparently  depend- 


tv 


It  depends  also  upon  the  sectional  area,  molecular  structure,  and,  of  course, 
•••■ttl,  of  the  virc. 
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eiit  upon  the  strength  of  the  batteries ;  the  velocities  from  signals 
east-west  and  signals  west-east  coming  out  more  and  more 
nearly  equal  as  the  strength  of  the  batteries  was  increased.  See 
Dr.  Gould's  Report  on  telegraphic  determinations  of  differ- 
ences of  longitude,  in  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey  for  1857,  Appendix  No.  27. 


FOURTH   METHOD. — BY   MOON   CULMINATIONS. 

229.  The  moon's  motion  in  right  ascension  is  so  rapid  tha 
the  change  in  this  element  while  the  moon  is  passing  fron 
one  meridian  to  another  may  be  used  to  determine  the  ditfereno 
of  longitude.  Its  right  ascension  at  the  instant  of  its  meridiaJ 
transit  is  most  accurately  found  by  means  of  the  inter\'al  o: 
sidereal  time  between  this  transit  and  that  of  a  neighboring  well 
known  star.  For  this  purpose,  therefore,  the  Ephemerides  eon 
tain  a  list  of  moon-culminaiing  stars^  which  are  selected  for  eael 
day  so  that  at  least  four  of  them  are  given,  the  mean  of  whos' 
declinations  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  moon  on  that  day 
and,  generally,  so  that  two  precede  and  two  follow  the  moon 
The  Ephemerides  also  contain  the  right  ascension  of  the  nioon'< 
bright  limb  for  each  culmination,  both  upper  and  lower,  an^ 
the  variation  of  this  right  ascension  in  one  hour  of  longitude 
— Le.  the  variation  during  the  interval  between  the  moon'i 
transits  over  two  meridians  whose  difference  of  longitude  is  on^ 
hour.  This  variation  is  not  uniform,  and  its  value  is  given  fo3 
the  instant  of  the  passage  over  the  meridian  of  the  Ephemeris* 
These  quantities  facilitate  the  reduction  of  corresponding  ob8e^ 
vations,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

230.  As  to  the  observation,  let 

d,  d'  =  the  sidereal  times  of  the  culmination  of  the  moon's 
limb  and  the  star,  respectively,  corrected  for  all  the 
known  errors  of  the  transit  instrument,  and  forelock 
rate, 

a,  a!  =  the  right  ascensions  of  the  moon's  limb  and  the  star 
at  the  instants  of  transit; 

then  we  evidently  have 

a  =  a'+i>  — d'  (406 
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The  star  and  the  moon  being  nearly  in  the  same  parallel,  the 
instrumental  errors  which  aftect  i?  also  afteet  i>'  by  nearly  the 
«ame  quantity.  We  should  not,  however,  for  this  reason  omit 
to  apply  all  the  corrections  for  knovm  instrumental  errors,  since 
by  this  omission  we  should  introduce  an  error  in  the  longitude 
precisely  equal  to  the  uncorrected  error  of  the  instrument.  For 
if  the  instrumental  error  produces  the  error  z  in  the  time  of  the 
star's  transit,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  instrument  were 
ferfectlt/  mounted  in  a  meridian  whose  longitude  west  of  the 
place  of  observation  is  equal  to  z ;  but  the  sidereal  time  required 
by  the  moon  to  describe  this  interval  z  is  equal  to  z  -\-  the 
increase  of  the  moon's  right  ascension  in  this  interval.  Hence 
the  longitude  found,  by  the  methods  hereafter  given,  would  be 
in  error  by  the  quantity  z. 

231.  If  the  lunar  tables  were  perfectly  accurate,  the  true 
longitude  given  by  the  observation  would  be  found  at  once  by 
comparing  the  observed  right  ascension  with  that  of  the  Ephe- 
meris.  There  are  two  methods  of  avoiding  or  eliminating  the 
errors  of  the  Ephemeris.  In  the  first,  which  has  heretofore  been 
exclusively  followed,  the  observation  is  compared  with  a  corre- 
sponding one  on  the  same  day  at  the  first  meridian,  or  at  some 
meridian  the  longitude  of  which  is  well  established.  In  this 
method  the  increase  of  the  right  ascension  in  passing  from  one 
meridian  to  the  other  is  directly  observed,  and  the  error  of  the 
Ephemeris  on  the  day  of  observation  is  consequently  avoided ; 
but  observations  at  the  unknown  meridian  are  frequently  ren- 
dered useless  by  a  failure  to  obtain  the  corresponding  observa- 
tion at  the  first  meridian. 

In  the   second   method,  proposed  by  Professor  Peirce,  the 
Ephemeris  is  first  corrected  by  means  of  all  the  observations 
taken  at  the  fixed  observatories  during  the  semi-lunation  within 
which  the  observation  for  longitude  falls.     The  corrected  Ephe- 
meris then  takes  the  place  of  the  corresponding  observation,  and 
is  even  better  than  the  single  corresponding  observation,  since 
it  has  been  corrected  by  means  of  all  the  observations  at  the 
fixed  observatories  during  the  semi-lunation. 

I  shall  consider  first  Hie  method  of  reducing  corresponding 
observations. 
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232.  Corresponding  observations  at  places  whose  difference  of  longi- 
tude is  less  than  tico  hours. — At  each  place  the  true  sidereal  timea 
of  transit  of  the  moon-culminating  stars  and  of  the  moon's 
bright  limb  are  to  be  obtained  with  all  possible  precision :  from 
these,  according  to  the  formula  (406),  will  follow  the  right  as- 
cension of  the  moon's  limb  at  the  instants  of  transit  over  the 
two  meridians,  taking  in  each  case  the  mean  value  found  fronoL 
all  the  stars  observed.     Put 

X|,  L^  =  the  approximate  or  assumed  longitudes, 
;  =  the  true  difference  of  longitude, 
aj,  a^i  =  the  observed  right  ascensions  of  the  moon's  bright 
limb  at  L^  and  X,  respectively, 
M^  =  the  variation  of  the  R.  A.  of  the  moon's  limb  for 
1*  of  longitude  while  passing  from  L^  to  i, ; 

then  we  have 

-  a. 


;  =  *« 


m 


(40r> 


in  which,  a,  —  ttj  and  H^  being  both  expressed  in  seconds,  i  will 
be  in  hours  and  decimal  parts. 

Wlien  the  difterence  of  longitude  is  less  than  two  hours,  it 
is  found  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  regard  ff^  as  constant, 
provided  we  employ  its  value  for  the  middle  longitude 
i^  =  J  {L^  -T  i,),  found  by  interpolation  from  the  values  in  the 
Ephemeris,  having  regard  to  second  differences. 

Example. — The  following  observations  were  made.  May  15, 
1851,  at  Santiago,  Chili,  by  the  U.  S.  Astronomical  Expedition 
under  Lieut.  Gilliss,  and  at  Philadelphia,  by  Prof.  Kendall: 


Object. 

'    Santiago  aid.  time. 

Philad'a  aid.  time. 

d  Librae 
Moon  II  Limb 
B.  A.  C.  5579 

15*46-    3-.37 
16  21    36.84 
16  33    40.12 

15*  45«  22*.33 
16   21    39.11 
16  32    58.96 

We  shall  assume  the  longitudes  from  Green\vich  to  be, 

Philadelphia,  L,  =  6*    0«  39'.85 
Santiago,        i,  =  4  42    19. 

the  longitude  of  Philadelphia  being  that  which  results  from  the 
last  chronometrie  expeditions  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  and 
that  of  Santiago  the  value  which  Lieut.  Gilliss  at  first  assumed. 
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The  apparent  right  ascensions  of  the  stars  on  May  15,  by  the 
moon-colminating  list  in  the  IN'aatical  Almanac^  were 


a' 

*  Librae 

B.  A.  C.  5579 

15*  45-  22'.59 
16  82    59.20 

We  have  then  at  Philadelphia,  by  (406), 


*  Librae 

B.  A  C.  5579 


and  at  Santiago : 

*  Librae 

B.  A.  C.  5579 


Hence 


i»  — ^ 


a'^^  —1^' 


+  86-  16'.78 
—  11    19.85 

Moan  a,  ==  16  21    89  .86 


16*  21-  89-.37 
16  21    89.35 


16  20    56.06 
16  20    55.92 


+  35    38  .47 
—  12      8  .28 

Mean  a,  =  16  20    55  .99 
k,  —  aj  =  —  48-.37 


We  shall  find  H^  for  the  mean  longitude  i^  =  J  [L^  +  Z*,) 
=  ^.86,  by  the  interpolation  formula  (72),  or 


4*86 


in  which,  if  we  put  n  =  »  we  have 


12 


A=n  =  0.405 


^(^-^^  =  -  0.120 


and  a!  and  b^  are  found  from  the  values  of  H  in  the  Ephemeris 

as  follows : 

Ut  diff. 
May  15,  L.  C.  142-.56    ,  q.  93        2rf  diff, 

'^     15,  U.  C.  143  .48  ^  —  0*  28 


+  0.64    [-0.36] 


whence 


«     16,  L.  C. 
*^     16,  U.  C. 


1^-12       0  23      -0.41 
144.35  ^ 


^  =  143'.48  a'  =  0V64  ^  =  i  (—  0'.28  —  0'.41)  =  —  0v85 

^.  =  148«.48  +  0*.259  +  0*.042  =  143-.781 

—  43.37 


jl  = 


Vol.  L-28 


143.781 


=  —  0*.30164  =r  —  18-  5'.90 
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which  is  the  longitude  of  Santiago  from  Philadelphia.  Hence 
if  the  longitude  of  Philadelphia  is  correct,  we  have 

Long,  of  Santiago  =  4*  42*  33'.95  from  Greenwich. 

233.  CoiTcsponding  observations  at  places  whose  difference  of  longi' 
thde  is  greater  than  two  hours. — Having  found  a^  and  a,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  we  employ  in  this  case  an  indirect  method  of 
solution.  For  each  assumed  longitude  we  interpolate  the  righ 
ascension  of  the  moon's  limb  from  the  Moon  Culminations  ii 
the  Ephemeris  to  fourth  differences.     Let 

A^j  A^  =  the  interpolated  right  ascensions  of  the  moon's 
limb  for  the  assumed  longitudes  L^  and  L^  respect- 
ively, 

K  the  correction  of  the   Ephemeris  on  the  given  day  is  « 
the  true  values  of  thp  right  ascension  for  ij  and  i,  are  A^  + 
and  A^  +  e,  the  error  of  the  Ephemeris  being  supposed  to  U 
sensibly  constant  for  a  few  hours ;  but  their  difference  is 

(A,  +  e)--(A,  +  e)  =  A,-A, 

so  that  the  computed  difference  of  right  ascension  is  the  sauL 
as  if  the  Ephemeris  were  correct.  If  now  the  observed  diffea 
cnce  ttj  —  a^  is  the  same  as  this  computed  difference,  the  ae 
sumed  difference  of  longitude,  or  L^  —  Z/j,  is  correct;*  but,  h 
this  is  not  the  case,  put 

and 

Ai  =  the  correction  of  the  uncertain  longitude,  which  we 
will  suppose  to  be  L^ 

then  Y  is  the  change  of  the  right  ascension  while  the  moon  u 
describing  the  small  arc  of  longitude  nL ;  and  for  this  small 
difference  we  may  apply  the  solution  of  the  preceding  article, 
so  that  we  have  at  once 

£iL  =  ^  (in  hours)  (409) 

or 

nL  =  j'X (m  seconds)  (409* 

*  It  should  be  obserred,  howerer,  that  one  of  the  as.«umed  longitudes  most  b 
nearly  correct,  for  it  is  erident  that  the  same  difference  of  right  ascension  will  n-c 
exactly  correspond  to  the  same  difference  of  longitude  if  we  increase  or  dcer»M 
both  longitudes  by  the  same  quantity. 
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in  which  the  value  of  H  must  be  that  which  belongs  to  the 
uncertain  meridian  L^  or,  more  strictly,  H  must  be  taken  for 
&e  mean  longitude  between  L^  and  L^  +  ^L;  but,  as  ^L  is 

generally  very  small,  great  precision  in  H  is  here  superfluous. 

However,  if  in  any  case  lL  is  large,  we  can  first  find  H  for  the 

^meridian  2^  and  with  this  value  an  approximate  value  of  ^L; 

[4ien,  iuterpplating  H  for  the  meridian  ij  +  J  ^  A  ^  more  correct 

liihie  of  ^L  will  be  found.* 

Example. — The  following  observations  were  made  May  15, 
1851,  at  Santiago  and  Greenwich : 

Object.  Santiago.  Greenwich. 

^Librae  15*46-   3v37  15*46- 22-.37 

Moon  II  Limb  16  21    86.84  16     9    39.41 

B.A.C.  5579  16  33    40.12  16  32    59.17 

We  assume  here,  as  in  the  preceding  example,  for  Santiago 
1^  =  4*42*  19*,  and  for  Greenwich  we  have  L^  =  0.  The  places 
»f  the  stars  being  as  in  the  preceding  article,  we  find  for 

Greenwich,  a,  =  16*    9-  39-.54 
Santiago,     a,  =  16  20    55  .99 


a,  — a,  =        11    16.45 


The  computed  right  ascension  for  Greenwich  is  in  this  case 
ttmply  that  given  in  the  Ephemeris  for  May  15 ;  the  increase  to 
the  meridian  4*  42*  IQ^.O  has  been  found  in  our  example  of  in- 
teipolation.  Art  71,  to  be 

A^—A,  =  11-  15V84 
and  hence 

r  =  +  0'.6i 

We  find,  moreover,  for  the  longitude  4*  42*  19*, 

H  =  143*.77 
whence 

Ai=^0-.61X^^  = +  15-.28 

By  these  observations  we  have,  therefore, 

•  Longitude  of  Santiago  =  4*  42-  34'.28 


'I      ^Tluflaetfaod  of  redaeing  moon  culminations  was  dereloped  by  Wa.lkbr,  TrimM' 
''^  o/(Ae  Amerwan  i*hilosaphieal  Society ,  new  series,  Vol.  V. 
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234.  Jieduction  of  moon  culminations  by  the  hourly  JEphemeris. 
The  method  of  reduction  given  in  the  preceding  article  is  pc 
fectly  exact ;  but  the  interpolation  of  the  moon's  place  to  fourl 
difterencea  is  laborious.  The  hourly  Ephemeris,  however,  requin 
the  use  of  second  differences  only.  The  sidereal  time  of  tl 
transit  of  the  moon's  centre  at  the  meridian  I^iQ=  the  observe 
right  ascension  of  the  centre  =  aj.    If  then  we  put 

T,  =  the  mean  Greenwich  time  corresponding  to  a,  as  found 

by  the  hourly  Ephemeris, 
81  =  the  Greenwich  sidereal  time  corresponding  to  T^, 

we  have  at  once,  if  the  Ephemeris  is  correct, 

A  =  e,  -  ^1  (4H 

This,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  earliest  methods  proposed,  but  wj 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  Ephemeri 
The  substitution  of  corresponding  observations,  however,  doi 
not  require  a  departure  from  this  simple  process ;  for  we  sha 
have  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  observations  made  a 
another  meridian  (which  may  be  the  meridian  of  the  Ephemeris 

and  hence 

X=L,-L,  =(0,  -  e,)-(a,  -  a,)  (4n 

and  it  is  evident  that  the  difference  (©^  —  0^)  of  the  Qreenwic 
times  will  be  correct,  although  the  absolute  right  ascension  o 
the  Ephemeris  is  in  error,  provided  the  hourly  motion  is  corree 
The  correctness  of  the  hourly  motion  must  be  assumed  in  a 
methods  of  reducing  moon  culminations;  and  in  the  preset: 
state  of  the  lunar  theory  there  can  be  no  error  in  it  which  ca 
be  sensible  in  the  time  required  by  the  moon  to  pass  from  on 
meridian  to  another. 

In  this  method  a  is  the  right  ascension  of  the  moon's  centr 
at  the  instant  of  the  transit  of  the  centre ;  which  may  be  d€ 
duced  from  the  time  of  transit  of  the  limb  by  adding  or  sut 
tractiiig  the  "  sidereal  time  of  semidiameter  passing  the  meridian, 
given  in  the  table  of  moon  culminations  in  the  Ephemeris.* 

To  find  7\  corresponding  to  a^  we  may  proceed  as  in  Art  6^ 

*  If  we  wish  to  be  altogether  independent  of  the  moon-culminating  table,  we  a 
compute  the  sidereal  time  of  semidiameter  passing  the  meridian  bj  the  formula  (' 
Vol.  II.,  Transit  Instrument), 
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or  as  follows:     Let  T^  and  7^^+  1*  bo  the  two  Greenwieli  hours 
between  which  a^  falls,  and  put  • 

/ia  =  the  increase  of  right  ascension  in  1*  of  mean  time  at 


the  time  T. 


0» 


^a 

s 


the  increase  of  Aa  in  1*, 

the  right  ascension  of  the  Ephemeris  at  the  hour  T^ 


then,  by  the  method  of  interpolation  by  second  difterences,  we 

have  \ 

12       3000    J\       60       / 

in  which  the  interval  T^  —  T^  is  supposed  to  be   expressed  in 
seconds.     This  gives 


^  60  (g,  ~  g,) 

^  2       3600 


ttd  in  the  second  member  an  approximate  value  of  7\  may  be 
used,  deduced  from  the  local  time  of  the  observation  and  an 
L  tpproximate  longitude.  A  still  more  convenient  form,  which 
diapenses  with  finding  an  approximate  value  of  7\,  is  obtained 
18  follows :     Put 

then  we  have 


8 


16(1  — X)  cos  d 


it  whieb  S  ■=r  the  moon's  semidiameter,  X  =  the  increase  of  the  moon's  right  ascen- 
Boninone  sidereal  second,  and  6  =  the  moon's  declination,  which  are  to  be  taken 
(•rtkeQreenwich  time  of  the  observation,  approximately  known  from  the  local  time 
ttd  the  approximate  longitude. 
Or  we  may  apply  to  the  sidereal  time  (=  i9,)  of  the  transit  of  the  limb  the  quantity 

S 


16oosc5 


*"^  tbe  resulting  Oj  =  t^,  zfc  ^  5^  sec  d  will  be  the  right  ascension  of  the  moon's 
^tre  at  the  local  sidereal  time  i^,.  We  then  find  the  Greenwich  time  6|  corre- 
•poading  to  04  as  in  the  text,  and  we  have 
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60  (g,  -^  g,) 


X  = 


da  \-l 


Ag  I  1  H I 

\     ^  7200  A»  / 

^60(g,~go)/^  X        da\ 

Ag  \     "^  7200   A»  / 

o?,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 

^^60(g,-g,)/^  X        da\ 

A»         \  7200  ^»  / 

Putting  then 

Ag  7200  ^» 

we  have,  very  nearly, 

a:  =  a:'  +  a:"  (41 

As  a  practical  rule  for  the  computer,  we  may  observe  that  a 
will  be  a  positive  quantity  when  Aa  is  decreasing,  and  negati^ 
when  Aa  is  increasing. 

The  method  of  this  article  will  be  found  particularly  conv 
nient  when  the  observation  is  compared  directly  with  tl 
Ephemeris,  the  latter  being  corrected  by  the  following  procea 
See  page  362. 

235.  Peirce*s  method  of  correcting  the  Ephemeris,'^ — The  acciira< 
of  the  longitude  found  by  a  moon  culmination  depends  upc 
that  of  the  observed  difference  of  right  ascension.  When  th 
difference  is  obtained  from  two  corresponding  observations, : 
the  probable  errors  of  the  observed  right  ascensions  at  the  ti^ 
meridians  are  e,  and  e,,  the  probable  error  of  the  difference  wi 
be  =  i/(e,*  +  ^2)*  [Appendix].  But  if  instead  of  an  actual  0' 
servation  at  i,  we  had  a  perfect  Ephemeris,  or  e2=0,  tl 
probable  error  of  the  observed  difference  would  be  reduced  to « 
and  if  wc  have  an  Ephemeris  the  probable  error  of  which  is  le 
than  that  of  an  obser\'ation,  the  error  of  the  observed  differen( 
is  reduced.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  gain  the  addition 
advantiige  that  every  observation  taken  at  the  meridian  who 
longitude  is  required  will  become  available,  even  when  no  con 
sponding   observation   has  been  taken  on  the  same  day;  ai 

*  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S    Coast  Survey  for  1854,  AppeD(i 
p.  115» 
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ixperience  has  shown  that,  when  we  depend  on  corresponding 
observations  alone,  about  one-third  of  the  observations  are 
ysL 

The  defects  of  the  lunar  theory,  according  to  Peirce,  are 
avolved  in  several  terms  which  for  each  lunation  may  be 
rincipally  combined  into  two,  of  which  one  is  constant  and  the 
ther  has  a  period  of  about  half  a  lunation,  and  he  finds  that 
3r   all   practical  purposes  we   may  put  the  correction  of  the 

Spbemeris  for  each  semi-lunation  under  the  form 

• 

X=A  +  Bt+a'  (414) 

IB  which  -4,  JB,  and  C  are  constants  to  be  determined  from  the 

observations   made   at  the   principal   observatories  during  the 

wmi-lunation,  and  t  denotes  the  time  reckoned  from  any  assumed 

epoch,  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  near  the  mean  of  the 

observations.     The  value  of  t  is  expressed  in  days ;  and  small 

Actions  of  a  day  may  be  neglected.     Let 

*i»  »4»  «8>  &^-  =  ^^®  right  ascension  observed  at  any  observa- 
tory at  the  dates  t^,  t^y  t^j  &c.,  from  the  assumed 
epoch, 

apa/,a,',&c.  =  the  right  ascension  at  the  same  instant  found 

from  the  Ephemeris, 

wdput 

Tlj  =  ttj  —  o/,         Wj  =  tt,  —  a/,  ^3=03  —  a,',  &C. 

ften  n^  n^  n^^  &c.  are  the  corrections  which  (according  to  the 
observations)  the  Ephemeris  requires  on  the  given  dates,  and 
hence  we  have  the  equations  of  condition 

A  +  Bt^+  a/— n^=0 
A  +  Bt,+  Ct,*^n,  =  0 
&e. 

In  order  to  eliminate  constant  errors  peculiar  to  any  observa- 
tory, when  the  observation  is  not  made  at  Greenwich,  the  ob- 
served right  ascension  is  to  be  increased  by  the  average  excess 
for  the  year  (determined  by  simultaneous  observations)  of  the 
right  ascensions  of  the  moon's  limb  made  at  Greenwich  above 
made  at  the  actual  place  of  observation. 
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If  now  we  put 


m  = 


the  number  of  observations  =  the  number  of  equations 

of  condition, 

the  algebraic  sum  of  the  values  of  t, 

the  sum  of  the  squares  of  t, 

the  algebraic  sum  of  the  third  powers  oft, 

the  sum  of  the  fourth  powers  off, 

the  algebraic  sum  of  the  values  of  n, 

the  algebraic  sum  of  the  products  of  n  multiplied  by  t, 

the  algebraic  sum  of  the  products  of  n  multiplied  by  t*, 


the  normal  equations,  according  to  the  method  of  least  squares, 

will  be 

mA+  TB    +  T^C—N  =0  ^ 

TA  +  T^B  +  T^C—N^=  0  V  (416) 

•The  solution  of  these  equations  by  the  method  of  successive 
substitution,  according  to  tlie  forms  given  in  the  Appendix,  maj* 
be  expressed  as  follows : 


T* 

TT 
TJ=T.            • 
•          •        m 

TJ  =  T.         » 

*           *        m 

rpn          mi        \^t) 

JV"                 JV'  — 
C         •          £          ' 

t;o 

N,'  =  JVr  _ 


jvr;  =  jv.  _ 


jv;"=  N,'— 


TN 
m 

m 

t: 


rp  n 


A  = 


_  N—  T^C—TB 


m 


(416) 


Then,  to  find  the  mean  error  of  the  corrected  Ephemeris,  we 
observe  that  this  error  is  simply  that  of  the  function  ^,  which  is 
to  be  found  by  the  method  of  the  Appendix,  according  to  whicb 
we  first  find  the  coefficients  A:^  Ar^,  A*,  by  the  following  formulae* 


mk^=\ 


;and  then,  putting 

M  =  j/(V  m  +  Ar,«  T^  +  A^  T/') 
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(fX)  =  lit 
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(417) 


in  which  e  denotes  the  mean  error  of  a  single  observation  and 
(tX)  the  mean  error  of  the  corrected  Ephemeris;  or,  if  e  denotes 
the  probable  error  of  an  observation,  (f-X)  denotes  the  probable 
error  of  the  corrected  Ephemeris.  (Appendix.) 

If  the  values  of  k^  A'l,  and  A-,  are  substituted  in  M^  we  shall  have 

It  will  generally  happen,  where  a  sufficient  number  of  observa- 

tions  are  combined,  that  —^  is  a  small  fraction  which  may  be 

-*« 

neglected  without  sensibly  afiecting  the  estimation  of  a  probable 
error,  and  we  may  then  take 


(418*) 


According  to  Peirce,  the  probable  error  of  a  standard  observa- 
tion of  the  moon's  transit  is  0'.104  (found  from  the  discussion  of 
a  large  number  of  Greenwich,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  and  Wash- 
ington observations) ;  so  that  the  probable  error  of  the  corrected 
Ephemeris  will  be  equal  to  M.  (0'.104). 

Example. — ^At  the  Washington  Observatory,  the  following 
right  ascensions  of  the  moon  were  obtained  from  the  transits  over 
twenty-five  threads,  observed  with  the  electro-chronograph : 


Approx.  Qreen.  Mean  Time. 

R.  A.  of 
])  II  Limb. 

Sid.  time  semid. 
passing  merid. 

R.  A.  of  3)  centre 

1859,  Aug.  16,  19* 

0*    8-53-.40 

62-.06 

0*    7-5K34 

«     17,  20 

0  54   33.57 

63.54 

0  53    80.03 

«     18,  21 

1  42    48.53 

65.77 

1  41    42.76 

The  sidereal  time  of  the  semidiameter  passing  the  meridian  is 
here  taken  from  the  British  Almanac,  as  we  propose  to  reduce  the 
observations  by  means  of  the  Greenwich  observations  which  are 
reduced  by  this  almanac.  We  thus  avoid  any  error  in  the  semi- 
diameter. 

During  the  semi-lunation  from  Aug.  13  to  Aug.   27,  the 
Greenwich  observations,  also  made  with  the  electro-chronograph. 
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gave  the  following  corrections  (=  n)  of  the  Nautical  Almanac 
right  ascensions  of  the  moon : 


Approx.  Greenwich  Mean  Time. 

« 

( 

1859.  Aug. 

14,  13* 

—  0'.39 

—  3. 

15,  U 

0.26 

—  1.9 

16,  14 

0.49 

—  0.9 

> 

18,  16 

—  0.68 

+  1.2 

^ 

19,  17 

—  1.04 

+  2.2 

20,  17 

—  1.08 

+  8.2 

Let  ns  employ  these  observations  to  determine  by  Peirce's 
method  the  most  probable  correction  of  the  Ephemeris  on  the 
dates  of  the  Washington  observations.  Adopting  as  the  epoch 
Aug.  17th  12*  or  IT^'.S,  the  values  of  i  are  approximately  as  above 
given.  The  correction  of  the  Ephemeris  being  sensibly  constant 
for  at  least  one  hour,  these  values  are  sufficiently  exact  We 
find  then 


r=o.8 

r,  =    29.94 

r,  =    10.556 

T,: 

r;—    29.88 

T;  —     6.564 

t: 

m  =  6 

N  =— 8'.89 

iV,  —  —  4'.41 

N,: 

iV;'=      3.89 

iV,': 

nd  hence,  by  (416), 

C  — 

0'.02135 

B  —  —  0'.: 

1257 

225.045 
75.044 

—  21*.85 

—  2.44 


rpn 


74.200 
— 1*.58 


^  =  —  0*.525 

The  correction  of  the  Ephemeris  for  any  given  date  /,  reckoning 
from  Aug.  17.5,  is,  therefore, 

^  =  —  0'.525  —  0M257 1  —  0-.02135 1* 

Consequently,  for  the  dates  of  the  Washington  observations, 
the  correction  and  the  probable  error  {Mt)  of  the  correction, 
found  by  (418)  or  (418*),  are  as  follows: 


Aug.  16,  19*        t  =  —  0.7 

17,  20         t  =  +  0.3 

18,  21         f  =  +  1.4 


Jr  =  —  0'.45 
X=  — 0.56 
X==  — 0.74 


Jlfc  ==  O-.Od 
Jlfe  =  0  .04 
2fc  =  0  .04 


The  longitude  of  the  Washington  Obser\'^atory  may  now  be 
found  by  the  hourly  Ephemeris  (after  applying  these  correc- 
tions), by  the  method  of  Art.  234.  Taking  the  observation  of 
Aug.  16,  we  have 
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Aug.  16,  7;  =  19*,  E.  A.  of  Ephemeris 

X 


0»  0-  47*.56 
—  0  .45 


Aa  =  1.8122    aa  =  +  0.0023    o.  =  0  6   47  .11 

a.  =-0  7    51.34 


»tt 


=      1     4 .23 


ir.  CO.  log  Aa 

log  60 

1.80774 
9.74179 
1.77815 

log  of* 

log  da 
ur.  CO.  log  A  a 

6.6554 
7.3617 
9.7418 

logo/ 

3f' 

3.32768 

=  35-  26*.57     . 
=  —     0  .80 

log  rhu 
logx" 

6.1427 
n9.9016 

X 

=  35  25.77 

19*  35-  25-.77 

9  37    24.18 

3    13.09 


Hence,  Greenwich  mean  time  =  T^  +  a:  = 
•Sidereal  time  mean  noon 
Correction  for  19*  35-  25'.77 

Greenwich  sidereal  time  = 

Local  sidereal  time  ==  a^ 

Longitude  =    5     8    11 .70 


5   16      3.04 
0     7    51.34 


The  observations  of  the  17th  and  18th  being  reduced  in  the 
same  manner,  the  three  results  are 


Weight. 

1. 

1.3 

1.5 


Probable  error.* 

Aug.  16,    5*8-ll'.70 

3'.5 

«     17,              12 .50 

3.1 

«     18,              11.10 

2.9 

Mean  by  weights  —  5   8    11 .74 

1.8 

236.  Combination  of  moon  culminations  by  weights. — When  some 
of  the  transits  either  of  the  moon  or  of  the  comparison  stars  arc 
incomplete,  one  or  more  of  the  threads  being  lost,  such  observa- 
tions should  evidently  have  less  weight  than  complete  ones,  if 
we  wish  to  combine  them  strictly  according  to  the  theory  of 
probabilities.  Besides,  other  things  being  equal,  a  determina- 
tion of  the  longitude  will  have  more  or  less  weight  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  the  moon's  motion  in  right  ascen- 
sion. 


*  For  the  computation  of  the  probable  error  and  weight,  see  the  following  article. 
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If  the  weight  of  a  transit  either  of  the  moon  or  a  star  were 
simply  proportional  to  the  number  of  observed  threads,  as  has 
been  assumed  by  those  who  have  heretofore  treated  of  this  sub- 
ject,* the  methods  which  they  have  given,  and  which  are  obvious 
applications  of  the  method  of  least  squares,  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient. But  the  subject,  strictly  considered,  is  by  no  means  so 
simple. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  formula 

or,  rather 

in  which  t?^  and  ^'  are  the  observed  sidereal  times  of  the  transit 
of  the  moon  and  star,  respectively;  oJ  is  the  tabular  right  ascen- 
sion of  the  star,  and  a^  is  the  deduced  right  ascension  of  the 
moon.     The  probable  error  of  ai  is  composed  of  the  probable 
errors  of  i?|  and  of  a'  —  t?',  which  belong  respectively  to  the 
moon  and  the  star.     We  may  here  disregard  the  clock  errors,  as 
well  as  the  unknown  instrumental  errors,  since  they  aftect  9^x 
and  t>'  in  the  same  manner,  very  nearly,  and  are  sensibly  elimi^ 
nated  in  the  difference  t?i  —  i?'.     The  probable  error  of  tho 
quantity  a'  —  ??'  is  composed  of  the  errors  of  aJ  and  i?'.    Th^ 
probable  error  of  the  tabular  right  ascension  of  the  moon-culmi- 
nating stars  is  not  only  very  small,  but  in  the  case  of  correspond- 
ing observations  is  wholly  eliminated ;  and  even  when  we  us^ 
a  corrected  Ephemeris  it  will  have  but  little  effect,  since  the  ol>- 
served  right  ascension  of  the  moon  at  the  principal  observatories 
always  depends  (or  at  least  should  depend)  chiefly  upon  these 
stars.     We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  error  of  a'  —  t>'  as  sim- 
ply the  error  of «?'.    We  have  here  to  deal  with  those  errors  only 
which  do  not  necessarily  affect  t?'  and  (?,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  of  these  the  chief  and  only  ones  that  need  be  considered 
here  are — 1st,  the  culmination  error  produced  by  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  the  star'c  transit,  which 
are  constant,  or  nearly  so,  during  the  transit,  but  are  different 
for  different  stars  and  on  different  days;  and,  2d,  the  accicUntd 
error  of  observation.     It  is  only  the  latter  which  can  be  ^inainished 

♦  NicoLAi,  in  the  Astronomitche  Nachrichten,  No.  26;  and  S.  C.  Walksb,  T^»n88^ 
lions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  VI.  p.  258. 


•I; 
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by  increasing  the  number  of  threads.  In  Vol.  11.  (Transit  In- 
strnment)  I  shall  show  tliat  the  probable  error  of  a  single  deter- 
mination of  the  right  ascension  of  an  equatorial  star  (and  this 
may  embrace  the  moon-culminating  stare)  at  the  Greenwich 
0b3er\'atory  is  0'.06,  whereas,  if  the  culmination  error  did  not 
exist  it  would  be  only  O'.OS,  the  probable  error  of  a  single 
thread  being  =  O'.OS,  and  the  number  of  threads  =  7.  Hence, 
putting 

c  =  the  probable  culmination  error  for  a  star, 


we  deduce* 


If,  then,  we  put 


c  =  l/(0.06)«— (0.03)»  =  0'.052 


c  =  the  probable  accidental  error  of  the  transit  of  a  star  over 

a  single  thread, 
n  =  the  number  of  threads  on  which  the  star  is  observed, 

ftie probable  error  of  i>',  and,  consequently,  also  of  a'-- 1?',  is 


xr^^^ 


^  n 


ind  the  weight  of  a'—  i?'  for  each  star  may  be  found  by  the 

fennula 


n 


in  which  E  is  the  probable  error  of  an  observation  of  the  weight 
anity,  which  is,  of  course,  arbitrary.  If  we  make  p  =  1  when 
»  =  7,  we  have  j&=0'.06.  Substituting  this  value,  and  also 
f=0'.052,  e  =  O'.OS,  the  formula  may  be  reduced  to  the  fol- 
Wiag: 

P  =  —^.  (419) 


100  + 


23S 


n 


The  value  of  a^  is  to  be  deduced  by  adding  to  d^  the  mean 

*^e  value  of  e  thas  found  inTolves  other  errors  besides  the  culmination  error 
pf^,  such  as  unknown  irregularities  of  the  clock  and  transit  instrument,  &o. 
*^  etniiot  readily  be  separated  from  c,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  our  present  purpose. 
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according  to  weights  of  all  the  values  of  a^—  t>i  given  by  the 
several  stars,  or 

a.=  *.+  t£(!^=^  (420) 

where  the  rectangular  brackets  are  employed  to  express  the  sum 

of  all  the  quantities  of  the  same  form.     The  probable  error  of 

the  last  term  will  be 

_     B    _  O'.Oe 

K  now  we  put 

Cj  =  the  probable  error  of  a„ 
Cj  =  the  culmination  error  for  the  moon, 
kc   =  the  probable  accidental   error  of  the  transit  of  the 
moon's  limb  over  a  single  thread, 
Hj  =  the  number  of  threads  on  which  the  moon  is  observed, 


the  probable  error  of  t^^  will  be  =  -v/^i'+      \  ^^^  hence 

..=  c.+  4^'  +  ^,  (421) 


1 


To  determine  c^  I  shall  employ  the  values  of  the  other  quantitiee 
in  this  equation  which  have  been  found  from  the  Greenwich 
observations.  Professor  Peirce  gives  ei=0*.104,  and  in  the 
cases  which  I  examined  I  found  the  mean  value  k  =  1.3.  As- 
suming [jE>]  =  4  as  the  average  number  of  stars  upon  which  Oj 
depends  in  the  Greenwich  series,  we  have 

(0.104).  =  V+(5i^'+(5:««I' 

7  4 

whence 

c,  =  0*.091 

and  the  formula  for  the  probable  error  of  04  observed  at  the 
meridian  L,  is 

,.=  (a.«9i).+<im-+(^'  («, 

In  the  case  of  corresponding  observations  at  a  second  meridian 
J/j,  the  probable  error  e,  is  also  to  be-^bund  by  this  formula,  and 
then  the  probable  error  of  the  deduced  difference  of  right  ascen- 
sion will  be 
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and  the  probable  error  of  the  deduced  longitude  will  be 


=  A|/V+c,«  (423) 

where;  H  being  the  increase  of  the  moon's  right  ascension  in  1* 

of  longitude,  we  have 

X       3600 

A  =  --^  (424) 

But  if  the  observation  at  the  meridian  i^  is  compared  with  a 
corrected  Ephemeris  (Art  235)  the  probable  error  of  which  is 
Jf  (0'.104),  the  probable  error  of  the  deduced  longitude  will  be 


=  A  y/f,«  +  M*  (0.104)«  (425) 

Finally,  all  the  different  values  of  the  longitude  will  be  com- 
bined by  giving  them  weights  reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  their  probable  errors. 

The  preponderating  influence  of  the  constant  error  represented 

by  the  first  term  of  (422)  is  such  that  a  verj"  precise  evaluation 

of  the  other  terms  is  quite  unimportant.     It  is  also  evident  that 

we  shall  add  very  little  to  the  accuracy  of  an  observation  by 

increasing  the  number  of  threads  of  the  reticule  beyond  five  or 

•even.  For  example,  suppose,  as  in  the  Washington  observations 

Med  in  Art.  235,  that  twenty-five  threads  are  taken,  and  that 

four  stars  are  compared  with  the  moon ;  we  have  for  each  star, 

by  (419), 

134 


iud  hence 


100  +  ^ 

^  26 


whereas  for  seven  threads  we  have  t^  =  0*.104,  and  therefore 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  threads  has  not  diminished  the 
probable  error  by  so  much  as  0*.01. 

For  the  observations  of  1859  August  16,  17,  18,  Art.  235,  the 
values  of  h  are  respectively 

32.1        30.8        and        28.8 

and,  taking  Me  =  J!f  (0'.104)  as  given  in  that  article,  namely, 

0*.O5        0*.04        and        0*.04 
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with  the  value  of  e^  =  O'.OOT  above  found,  we  deduce  the  proba- 
ble errors  of  the  three  values  of  the  longitude,  by  (425), 

8'.6        8-.1        and        2-.9 

The  reciprocals  of  the  squares  of  these  errors  are  very  nearly  in 
the  proportion  of  the  numbers  1,  1.3,  1.5,  which  were  used  as 
the  weights  in  combining  the  three  values. 

• 

237.  The  advantage  of  employing  a  corrected  Ephemem 
instead  of  corresponding  observations  can  now  be  determined 
by  the  above  equations.  If  the  observations  are  all  standard 
observations  (represented  by  n^  =  7  and  [p]  =  4),  we  shall  have 
ei=  €,=  0'.104,  and  the  probable  error  of  the  longitude  will  be 

by  corresponding  observations  ==  Ati  |/2 

by  the  corrected  Ephemeris       =  he^  y/1  +  Jl£* 

The  latter  will,  therefore,  be  preferable  when  J!f  <  1,  which  will 
always  be  the  case  except  when  very  few  observations  have  been 
taken  at  the  principal  observatories. 

But  experience  has  shown  that  when  we  depend  wholly  on 
corresponding  observations  we  lose  about  one-third  of  the 
observations,  and,  consequently,  the  probable  error  of  the  final 
longitude  from  a  series  of  observations  is  greater  than*  it  would 
be  were  all  available  in  the  ratio  of  \/S:  \/2.  Hence  the  proba- 
ble errors  of  the  final  results  obtained  by  corresponding  observa- 
tions exclusively,  and  by  employing  the  corrected  Ephemeris  by 
which  all  the  observations  are  rendered  available,  are  in  the 
ratio  ]/ 3 :  ]/l  +  J/*,  and,  the  average  value  of  M  being  about 
0.6,  this  is  as  1 :  0.67. 

If,  however,  on  the  date  of  any  given  observation  at  the  meri- 
dian to  be  determined,  we  can  find  corresponding  observations 
at  two  principal  observatories,  the  probable  error  of  the  longitude 
found  by  comparing  their  mean  with  the  given  observation  will 
be  only  As,  i/1-^j  which  is  so  little  greater  than  the  average  error 
in  the  use  of  the  corrected  Ephemeris,  that  it  will  hardly  be 
wortli  while  to  incur  the  labor  attending  the  latter.  If  there 
should  be  three  corresponding  observations,  the  error  will  be 
reduced  to  Ae,  |/1.33,  and,  therefore,  less  than  the  average  error 
of  the  corrected  Ephemeris. 
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The  advantage  of  the  new  method  will,  therefore,  be  felt 
chiefly  in  cases  where  either  no  corresponding  observation,  or 
but  one,  has  been  taken  at  any  of  the  principal  observatories. 

238.  The  mean  value  of  h  is  about  =  27,  and  therefore  a 
probable  error  of  0*.!  in  the  observed  right  ascension,  supposing 
the  Ephemeris  perfect,  will  produce  a  mean  probable  error  of  2*.7 
in  the  longitude.     If  the  probable   error  diminished  without 
Umit  in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  observa- 
tions, as  is  assumed  in  the  theory  of  least  squares,  we  should 
only  have  to  accumulate  observations  to  obtain  a  result  of  any 
given  degree  of  accuracy.    But  all  experience  proves  the  fallacy 
of  this  law  when  it  is  extended  to  minute  errors  which  must 
wholly  escape  the  most  delicate  observation.     The  remarks  of 
Professor  Peirce  on  this  point,  in  the  report  above  cited,  are  of 
the  highest  importance.   He  says :  "  If  the  law  of  error  embodied 
ia  the  method  of  least  squares  were  the   sole   law  to  which 
luiman  error  is  subject,  it  would  happen  that  by  a  sufficient 
iccumulation  of  observations  any  imagined  degree  of  accuracy 
woald  be  attainable  in  the  determination  of  a  constant ;  and  the 
evanescent  influence  of  minute  increments  of  error  would  have 
4e  effect  of  exalting  man's  power  of  exact  observation  to  an 
vnHmited  extent.     I  believe  that  the   careful  examination  of 
observations  reveals  another  law  of  error,  which  is  involved  in 
the  popular  statement  that '  man  cannot  measure  what  he  cannot 
iw.'    The  small  errors  which  are  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
perception  are  not  distributed  according  to  the  mode  recognized 
ky  the  method  of  least  squares,  but  either  with  the  uniformity 
which  is  the  ordinary  characteristic  of  matters  of  chance,  or  more 
frequently  in  some  arbitrary  form  dependent  upon  individual 
peculiarities,— such,  for  instance,  as  an  habitual  inclination  to  the 
iwe  of  certain  numbers.    On  this  account,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
the  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  errors  with  the  law  of  least 
squares  to  too  great  a  degree  of  minuteness ;  and  on  this  account, 
^t  is  in  every  species  of  observation  an  ultimate  limit  of  accuracy^ 
^yomd  which  no  mass  of  accumulated  observations  can  ever  penetrak. 
A  wise  observer,  when  he  perceives  that  he  is  approaching  this 
limit,  will  apply  his  powers  to  improving  the  methods,  rather 
than  to  increasing  the  number  of  observations.     This  principle 
will  thus  serve  to  stimulate,  and  not  to  paralyze,  eftbrt ;  and  its 

Vol.  L— 24 
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vivifying  influence  .will  prevent  science  from  stagnating  into 
mere  mechanical  drudgery. 

"  In  approaching  the  ultimate  limit  of  accuracy,  the  probable 
error  ceases  to  diminish  proportionably  to  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  observations,  so  that  the  accuracy  of  the  mean  of 
several  determinations  does  not  surpass  that  of  the  single  dete^ 
minations  as  much  as  it  should  do  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
least  squares:  thus  it  appears  that  the  probable  error  of  the 
mean  of  the  determinations  of  the  longitude  of  the  Harvird 
Observatory,  deduced  from  the  moon-culminating  observations 
of  1845,  184G,  and  1847,  is  1'.28  instead  of  being  I'.OO,  to  which 
it  should  have  been  reduced  conformably  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
separate  determinations  of  those  years. 

"  One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  pro1)a- 
bilities  is,  that  the  probability  of  an  hypothesis  is  proportionate 
to  its  agreement  with  observation.  But  any  supposed  computed 
lunar  epooh  may  be  changed  by  several  hundredths  of  a  second 
without  perceptibly  affecting  the  comparison  with  observation, 
provided  the  comparison  is  restricted  within  its  legitimate  limitB 
of  tenths  of  a  second.  Observation,  therefore,  gives  no  informa- 
tion which  is  opposed  to  such  a  change.'' 

The  ultimate  limit  of  accuracy  in  the  determination  of  a 
longitude  by  moon  culmuiations,  according  to  the  same  distin- 
guished authority,  is  not  less  than  one  second  of  time.  This  limit 
can  probably  be  reached  by  the  observations  of  two  or  three 
years,  if  all  the  possible  ones  are  taken ;  and  a  longer  continuance 
of  them  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  labor. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  the  method  of  moon 
culminations,  when  the  transits  of  the  limb  are  employed,  cannot 
come  into  competition  with  the  methods  by  chronometers  and 
♦occultations  where  the  latter  are  practicable.* 


*  In  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  attending  the  observation  of  the  transit  of 
the  moon's  limb,  it  has  been  proposed  by  Masdler  (Aatron.  Nach.  No.  887)  to  sub- 
stitute the  transit  of  a  well-defined  lunar  spot.  The  only  attempt  to  carry  ont  tU* 
siiggestion,  I  think,  is  that  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Surrey,  a  report  upon  which  by  M^* 
Pbtkbs  win  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  for  1856,  p.  198.  Tkt 
irarying  character  of  n  spot  as  seen  in  telescopes  of  different  powers  present^  i^ 
seems  to  me,  a  very  formidable  obstacle  to  the  successful  appUcation  of  ^^* 
method. 
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FIFTH    METHOD. — BY  AZIMUTHS   OF  THE   MOON,  OR   TRANSITS  OF  THE 
KOOH  AND   A   STAB   OVER   THE   SAME  VERTICAL   CIRCLE. 

239.  The  travelling  observer,  pressed  for  time,  will  not  unfre-' 
qnently  find  it  expedient  to  mount  his  transit  instnmient  in  the 
[vertical  circle  of  a  circumpolar  star,  without  waiting  for  the  meri- 
:&ii  passage  of  such  a  star.     The  methods  of  detennining  the 
[-teeal  time  and  the  instrumental  constants  in  this  case  are  given 
k  Vol.  n.     lie  may  then  also  observe  the  transit  of  the  moon 
jBd  a  neighboring  star,  and  hence  deduce  the  right  ascension  of 
fk  moon,  which  may  be  used  for  detenmining  his  longitude 
jneisely  as  the  culminations  are  used  in  Art.  234. 

MO.  But  if  the  local  time  is  previously  determined,  we  may 
iipense  with  all  observations  except  those  of  the  moon  and  the 
leighboring  star,  and  then  we  can  repeat  the  obsen^ation  several 
faes  on  the  same  night  by  setting  the  instrument  successively 
indifferent  azimuths  on  each  side  of  the  meridian.  It  will  not 
ketdvisable  to  extend  the  observations  to  azimuths  of  more  than 
15®  on  either  side. 
The  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
inch  observations,  as  its  horizontal  circle  enables  us  to  set  it  at 
my  assumed  azimuth  when  the  direction  of  the  meridian  is 
ipproxiraately  known.  The  zenith  telescope  will  also  answer 
ike  Miine  purpose.  But  as  the  horizontal  circle  reading  is  not 
wjuired  further  than  for  setting  the  instniment,  it  is  not  indis- 
pensable, and  therefore  the  ordinary  portable  transit  instrument 
maybe  employed,  though  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  identify  the 
ewnparison  star. 

The  comparison  star  should  be  one  of  the  well-determined 
moon-cuhninating  stars,  as  neariy  as  possible  in  the  same 
parallel  with  the  moon,  and  not  far  distant  in  right  ascension, 
either  preceding  or  follo\\nng. 

The  chronometer  correction  and  rate  must  be  determined,  with 
all  possible  precision,  by  observations  either  before  or  after  the 
moon  observations,  or  both.  An  approximate  value  of  the  cor- 
rection should  be  known  before  commencing  the  obsen-ations, 
aa  it  will  be  expedient  to  compute  the  hour  angles  and  zenith 
distances  of  the  two  objects  for  the  several  azimuths  at  which  it 
is  proposed  to  observe,  in  order  to  point  the  instrument  properly 
and  thus  avoid  observing  the  wrong  star. 
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To  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  accuracy,  the  observations 
should  be  conducted  substantially  as  follows : — 

1st.  The  instrument  being  supposed  to  have  a  horizontal  circle, 
let  the  telescope  be  directed  to  some  terrestrial  object,  the 
azimuth  of  which  is  known  (or  to  a  circumpolar  star  in  the  meri- 
dian), and  read  the  circle.  The  reading  for  an  object  in  the 
meridian  will  then  be  known  ;  denote  it  by  a. 

2d.  The  first  assumed  azimuth  at  which  the  transits  are  to  be 
obser^^ed  being  -4,  set  the  horizontal  circle  to  the  reading  -4  +  a, 
and  the  vertical  circle  to  the  computed  zenith  distance  of  the 
moon  or  the  star  (whichever  precedes).  This  must  be  done  a 
few  minutes  before  the  computed  time  of  the  first  transit. 

3d.  Observe  the  inclination  of  the  horizontal  axis  with  the 
spirit  level. 

4th.  Observe  the  transit  of  the  first  object  over  the  several 
threads. 

6th.  If  there  is  time,  observe  the  inclination  of  the  horizontal 
axis. 

6th.  Set  the  vertical  circle  for  the  zenith  distance  of  the  second 
object,  and  observe  its  transit. 

7th.  Observe  the  inclination  of  the  horizontal  axis  with  the 
spirit  level. 

The  instrument  must  not  be  disturbed  in  azimuth  during  these 
operations,  which  constitute  one  complete  observation. 

Now  set  upon  a  xiew  azimuth,  sufliciently  greater  to  bring  the 
instrument  in  advance  of  the  preceding  object,  and  repeat  the 
observation.  It  will  often  be  possible  to  obtain  in  this  way  four 
or  six  observ^ations,  two  or  three  on  each  side  of  the  meridiaUf 
but  the  value  of  the  result  will  not  be  much  increased  by  taking 
more  than  one  observation  on  each  side  of  the  meridian. 

The  coUimation  constant  is  supposed  to  be  known;  but,  in 
order  to  eliminate  any  error  in  it,  as  well  as  inequality  of  pivots, 
one-half  the  observations  should  be  taken  in  each  position  of 
the  rotation  axis. 

The  azimuth  of  the  instrument  at  each  observation  is  only 
known  from  the  local  time,  and  hence  the  following  indirect 
method  of  computation  will  be  found  more  convenient  than  the 
usual  method  of  reducing  extra-meridian  transits;  but  the 
reader  will  find  it  easy  to  adapt  the  methods  given  in  Vol.  IL  for 
such  purpose  to  the  present  case. 
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We  shall  make  use  of  the  following  notation : 

Ty  r'=  the  mean  of  the  chronometer  times  of  transit  of 
the  moon's  limb  uud  the  star,  respectively,  over 
the  several  threads,* 
aT,  aT'  =  the  corresponding  chronometer  corrections, 

by  b'  =  the  inclinations  of  the  horizonUil  axis  at  tiic  times 
T  and  T^ 
c  =  the  colli mation    constant  for  the  mean   of  the 
threads, 
a,  a'  =  the  moon's  and  the  star's  right  ascensions, 
dy  d'  =  "  "  <*      declinations, 

t,1f=  «  **  "      hour  angles, 

C,  C'  =  "  "  *'      true  zenith  distances, 

q^if  -=,  "  **  "      parallactic  angles, 

A,A!=  «  "  "      azimuths, 

Aa  =  the  increase  of  the  moon's  right  ascension  in  one 

minute  of  mean  time, 
a5  =  the  increase  (positive  towards  the  north)  of  the 
moon's  declination  in  one  minute  of  mean  time, 
9r  =  the  moon's  equatorial  horizontal  parallax, 
S  =  the  moon's  geocentric  semidiameter, 
^  =  the  observer's  latitude, 
X'=  the  assumed  longitude, 
a2/=  the  required  correction  of  this  longitude, 
L  =  the  true  longitude  =  2/'  +  a2/. 

The  moon's  a,  3j  ;r,  and  S  are  to  be  taken  from  the  Ephemeris 
for  the  Greenwich  time  7*+  a  7*+  Zf'(expressed  in  mean  time). 
The  changes  Aa,  a3  are  also  to  be  reduced  to  this  time.  The 
right  ascension  and  declination  must  be  accurately  interpolated, 
from  the  hourly  Ephemeris,  with  second  differences. 

The  quantities  A^  ^,  q  are  now  to  be  computed  for  the  chro- 
nometer time  Ty  and  -4',  ^',  q'  for  the  time  T'.     Since  A  and  A' 

*  The  chronometer  time  of  passage  over  the  mean  of  the  threads  wiU  be  obtained 
rigorously  by  reducing  each  thread  separately  to  the  mean  of  all  by  the  general 
^rmula  giren  for  the  purpose  in  Vol.  II.  If,  however,  the  same  threads  arc 
employed  for  both  moon  and  star,  and  e  denotes  the  equatorial  distance  of  the  meau 
of  the  actually  observed  threads  from  the  collimation  axis,  it  will  suffice  (unless  the 
obseryations  are  extended  greatly  beyond  the  limits  recommended  in  the  text)  to 
take  the  means  of  the  observed  times  at  the  times  of  passage  over  the  fictitious 
thread  the  collimation  of  which  is  =  c.  The  slight  theoretical  error  which  this 
procedure  inTolves  will  be  eliminated  if  the  observations  are  arranged  symmetrically 
with  respect  to  the  meridian. 
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are  required  with  all  possible  precision,  logarithms  of  at  least- six 
decimal  places  are  to  be  employed  in  their  computation;  but  for 
Cj  7>  C)  ?'>  ^^^^  decimal  places  will  suffice.  The  following  formultt 
for  this  purpose  result  from  a  combination  of  (16)  and  (20) : 

For  the  moon.  For  the  star. 

tan  M  =  tan  ^  sec  f      ^  t  tan  Jlf'=  tan  d'  sec  f 

^       ,        tan  tcosM  \    ^^^^  ®^^    J  ^       ^,       tan  f  cos  3f' 
tan  A  =  ~ — ; ^,-  1    decimals;    J  tan  A  = 


(426) 


sin  (y>  —  M)  )  '    \  .   sin  (^  —  Jf' ) 

tan  N  =  cot  y>  cos  ^      \  /  tan ^^3=  cot  ^  cos  f 

tan  t  Bin  N    I  I  .        .         tan  f  sin  N^ 

^^9  = ,^    ,    ^rx  f    with  four    )  tan  ^  = 

,     cos(^  +  iVO       decimals-  cos(5'+jyr') 

tan  C  = ^= — ■ I  I  tan  C  = ^^ — —: — ■ 

008  q  J  \  cos  j' 

in  which  A  and  q  are  to  be  so  taken  that  sin  A  and  sin  q  shall 
have  the  same  sign  as  sin  L 

The  true  azimuth  of  the  moon's  limb  will  be  found  by  applying 
to  the  azimuth  of  the  centre  the  correction 


S    ["upper  sign  for  1st  limb! 
~  sin  :  Llowor    "      "    2d     "    J 


If  we  assume  the  parallax  of  the  limb  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  centre  (which  involves  but  an  insensible  error  in  this  ca8e)i 
we  next  find  the  apparent  azimuth  of  the  limb  by  applying  the 
correction  given  by  (116),  or 

fm(^  —  f>')  sin  1"  sin  A'  cosec  C  • 

in  which  ^  —  ^'  is  the  reduction  of  the  latitude,  and  />  is  the 
terrestrial  radius  for  the  latitude  f>.  In  this  expression  we 
employ  A,  which  is  the  computed  azimuth  of  the  star,  for  the 
apparent  azimuth  of  the  moon's  limb,  since  by  the  nature  of  the 
observation  they  are  very  nearly  equal. 

To  correct  strictly  for  the  collimation  and  level  of  the  instru- 
ment, we  must  have  the  moon's  and  star  s  apparent  zenith  dis- 
tances, which  will  be  found  with  more  than  sufficient  accuracy 
for  the  purpose  by  the  formulee 

*  moon's  app.  zen.  dist.  =  Ci  =  C  +  ^  ^>^  *  —  refraction 

star's       "       "       "     =Ci'=C' — refraction 
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and  then  the  reduction  of  the  true  azimuth  to  the  instrumental 
azimuth  (see  Vol.  11.,  Altitude  and  Azimuth  Instrument)  is 

c  ^ 

for  the  mooui    q=  — if: 


Bill  Ci       tan  Ci 

for  the  star,       qi :::p  - 

sinC/      tanCi 

the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  used  according  as  the  vertical 
circle  is  on  the  left  t)r  the  right  of  the  observer.  The  computed 
instrumental  azimuths  are,  tiierefore, 

(iiM>on)iii  =:A  ±- h^  ^^    ^: q: qr 

sm  C  sin  C  sin  Ci      tan  Ci 

)  (427) 

(stor)    ^/=A'q=^—;:q:-— — 

sinC/      tan  Cj 

If  now  the  longitude  and  other  elements  of  the  computation  are 
correct,  we  shall  find  A^  and  A^  to  be  equal :  otherwise,  put 

X  =  ^1  —  Ai  (428) 

then  we  are  to  find  how  the  required  correction  aZ/  depends  on  x, 
tapposing  here  that  all  the  elements  which  do  not  involve  the 
\oQgitude  are  correct.  Now,  we  have  taken  a  and  d  from  the 
£]^emeri8  for  the  Greenwich  sidereal  time  T  -\-  a  7" +  i',  when 
they  should  be  taken  for  the  time  T  -\-  aT"  +  L'-\-  c^L.  Hence, 
if  il  and  j9  denote  the  increments  of  the  moon's  right  ascension 
»d  declination  in  one  sidereal  second,  both  expressed  hi  seconds 
of  arc, 


we  find  that 


'^  =  60^  =  t'-''^'^^  ^' 


a  requires  the  correction     X ,  ^L 
d       "  «  /5.aX 

t        "  "        — /I.aX 


(429) 


and  these  corrections  must  prodnf  e  the  correction — a:  in  the  mqon's 
ttimuth.  The  relations  between  the  corrections  of  the  azimuth, 
the  hour  angle,  and  the  declination,  where  these  are  so  small  as 
to  be  treated  as  differentials,  is,  by  (51), 
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, .           COS  d  cos  a  j^  .  si 
a  A  = at  -\-  — 

•  ^  la 


Sing 


di 


sin  C  Bin  C 

that  is, 

cos  d  cos  flf ,     ^  .  sin  g  ^      _ 

sin  C  sin  Z 

Hence,  if  we  put 

sin  C  sin  C 

we  have 

a  ' 

and  hence,  finally,  the  true  longitude  i'+  aZ. 

241.  In  order  to  determine  the  relative  advantages  of  tkifi 
method  and  that  of  meridian  transits,  let  us  investigate  a  formula 
which  shall  exhibit  the  eifect  of  every  source  of  error.     Let 

^a,  dd,  d-Ky  dS  =  the  corrections  of  tho  elements  taken  fh)m 

the  Ephemoris  of  the  moon, 
^tt',  dd'  =  the  corrections  of  the  star's  place, 
dTy  dT'  =  the  corrections  for  error  in  the  obs*d  time, 
d£kT  =  the  correction  of  a T, 
d^  ==  the  correction  of  f . 

If,  when  the  corrected  values  of  all  the  elements — that  of  ikxe 

longitude  included—are  substituted  in  the  above  computation, 

-4i  and  -4/  become  A^  +  dA^  and  -4/  +  dA/y  we  ought  to  fiacl, 

rigorously, 

Ai  +  dAi  =  A^  +  dA^ 

which  compared  with  (428)  gives 

x  =  ^dA,  +  dA^  (432) 

We  have,  therefore,  to  find  expressions  for  dAy^  and  dA^'  in 
terms  of  the  above  corrections  and  of  aZ/.  We  have,  first,  "by 
difterentiating  (427), 

dA.=dA-.^^  K.-f>inrBm^^^ 

sinC  sinC 

dA^=dA' 

We  neglect  errors  in  c  and  b  firhich  are  practically  eliminat^^ 
by  comparing  the  moon  with  a  star  of  nearly  the  same  decliri^^ 
tion,  and  combining  observations  m  the  reverse  positions  of  tb^ 
axis. 
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The  total  differential  of  A  is,  by  (51),  after  reducing  €U  to  arc, 

'     ,.       cos^cos^    ir  j^   ,   sing  ,.  .^  .     .  , 

dA  = •  16  at  -| ad  —  cot  C  Bin  Ad^ 

sinC  sinC 

I 

consequently,  also, 

dA-  = j-^- .  Ibdt^  -\ ^ dd'  —  cot  C  sm A'd^        \ 

sin  C  sin  C' 

Since  /  =  r  +  aT  —  a,  we  have 

dt  =  dT+  d^T—da 

where  dTaxid  dATmaj  be  at  once  exchanged  for  ^Tand  8£lT; 
but  da  is  composed  of  two  parts :  Ist,  the  correction  of  the 
Ephemeris,  and  2d,  X{lL  +  dT  +  i^T)^  which  results  from  our 
having  taken  a  for  the  uncorrected  time.  Hence  we  have,  in 
arc,  ' 

15dt  =  lbdT+  15  ^aT—  15<Ja  — il(AX  +  dT  +  (JaT) 

The  correction  dd  is  likewise  composed  of  two  parts,  namely, 

dd  =  dd  +  fi(£kL+  dT+  (JaT) 

Further,  we  have  simply  dd'  =  Sd'  and 

df  =  dr+  dl^T—da' 

^^t^  as  we  may  neglect  the  error  in  the  rate  of  the  chronometer 
for  the  brief  interval  between  the  observation  of  the  moon  and 
^€  8tar,  we  can  take  5a  T'  =  5a  ST,  and,  consequently, 

When  the  substitutions  here  indicated  are  made  in  (432),  we 
^l>tain  the  expression 

a;  =  aAX  + 15/.^a— ^^^.^^  —(15/— a)  ^T 

sin  C 

—  15/'.^a'+  ?|^.^(J'+  15/'.  ^T' 

8in  C 


sin  C  sin  C 


-  [15(/-/')-  a]  ^Ar+  ^^H'>'-0«nA' 

Sin  C  Bin  C 
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in  which  the  following  abbreviations  are  used : 

. cos  d  cosq  , cos  d'  cos/        « 

Sin  C  sm  C 

sinC 

and  in  the  coefficient  of  if  we  have  put  A  =  A'. 

By  the  aid  of  this  equation  we  can  now  trace  the  effect  of 
each  source  of  error. 

Ist  The  coefficients  of  55,  55',  5;r,  5j?  have  different  signs  for  \ 
observations  on  different  sides  of  the  meridian,  and  therefore  \ 
the  errors  of  declination,  parallax,  and  latitude  will  be  elimi-  | 
nated  by  taking  the  mean  of  a  pair  of  observations  equidistant  \ 
from  the  meridian. 

2d.  The  star's  declination  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  tht 
moon,  we  shall  have  very  nearly /=/',  and  the  coefficient  of 
5a Twill  be  =  a;  and  since  to  find  aZ/  we  have  yet  to  divide 
the  equation  by  a,  it  follows  that  an  eiTor  in  the  assumed  clock 
correction  produces  an  equal  en'or  (but  with  a  different  sign)  in 
the  longitude,  as  in  the  case  of  meridian  observations. 

3d.  An  error  57*  in  the  observed  time  of  the  moon's  transit 
produces  in  the  longitude  the  error 


(¥-') 


^T 


The  mean  of  the  values  of  a  for  two  observations  equidistant  ? 
from  the  meridian  is  If.  The  mean  effect  of  the  error  52^  ii  \ 
therefore  ? 


^T 


which  is  the  same  as  in  the  ease  of  a  meridian  observation.  ^ 

The  effect  of  an  error  bT*  in  the  observed  time  of  the  star's 
transit  is 

and  for  two  observations  equidistant  from  the  meridian,  the  star 
being  in  the  same  parallel  as  the  moon,  the  mean  effect  is 

X 
also  the  same  as  for  a  meridian  observation. 
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4th.  An  error  3S  ia  the  tabular  eemidiameter  is  always  elimi- 
nated in  the  case  of  meridian  observatious  when  they  are  com- 
pared with  observations  at  another  meridian,  since  the  same 
•emidiameter  is  employed  in  reducing  the  observations  at  both 
meridians.  But  in  the  case  of  an  extra-meridian  observation  the 
effect  upon  the  longitude  is 


d8 


dS 


asinC       >lco8^co8^  —  ^Binq 

and   in   the  mean  of  two  observations  equidistant  from  the 
meridian,  the  values  of  q  being  small,  it  is 


dS 


dS 


X  C9Ad  COBq        XcoBd 


(1  -f  2  8in*i^)  nearly. 


For  a  meridian  observation  the  error  will  be 


ilCOS  J 


Bie  error  in  the  case  of  extra-meridian  observations,  therefore, 
remains  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  case  of  meridian  ones,  the 
excess  being  nearly 

2dS,sm*iq 
>lcos  d 

which,  however,  is  practically  insignificant ;  for  we  have  not  to 
fisar  that  SS  can  be  as  great  as  1",  and  therefore,  taking  q  =  15*^, 
i  =  30®,  and  X  ==  0*4,  which  are  extreme  values,  the  difference 
cannot  amount  to  O^.l  in  the  longitude. 

5th.  The  error  ^a  of  the  tabular  right  ascension  of  the  moon 
produces  in  the  longitude  the  error 

a 

and  from  the  mean  of  two  observations  equidistant  from  the 
meridian,  the  error  is 


as  in  the  case  of  the  meridian  observation. 

The  error  da'  in  the  star's  right  ascension  produces  the  error 

— vrhen  the  star  is  in  the  same  parallel  as  the  moon. 
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From  this  discussion  it  follows  that,  by  arranging  the  observer 
tions  symmeiricallj/  with  respect  to  the  meridian,  the  mean  result 
will  be  liable  to  no  sensible  errors  which  do  not  equally  affect 
meridian  observations.  But  for  the  large  culmination  error  in 
the  case  of  the  moon  (Art.  236),  which  equally  affects  extra- 
meridian  observations,  the  *latter  would  have  a  great  advantage 
by  diminishing  the  effect  of  accidental  errors.  But  the  probable 
error  of  the  mean  of  two  observations  equidistant  from  the 
meridian,  seven  threads  being  employed,  will  be,  by  (422), 

..=^  [(«.»„). +  (i:252:+(<l|5)']  =  o.... 

and  that  of  a  single  meridian  observation,  even  where  (ndy  one  star 
is  compared  with  the  moony  is,  by  the  same  formula,  =  O^.ll.  When 
we  take  into  account  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  computation, 
the  method  of  moon  culminations  must  evidently  be  preferred ; 
and  that  of  extra-meridian  observations  will  be  resorted  to  only 
in  the  case  already  referred  to  (Art  239),  where  the  traveller 
may  wish  to  determine  his  position  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
and  without  waiting  to  adjust  his  instrument  accurately  in  the 
meridian. 

Example. — ^At  the  U.  8.  Naval  Academy,  1857  May  9, 1  ob- 
served the  following  transits  of  the  moon's  second  limb  and  of 
a  Scorpiiy  at  an  approximate  azimuth  of  10°  East,  with  an  Ertel 
universal  instrument  of  15  inches  focal  length : 

Chronometer.  Leyel.         Collim. 

3)  II  Limb.  T  =  16»  ll-  30*.17  b  =  +  2".2  c  =  0.0 1  Vertical  circle 
ff  Scarpa     !r'=16  27   49.83    6' =  +  2. 2  )      left. 

These  times  are  the  means  of  three  threads.  The  chronometer 
correction,  found  by  transits  of  stars  in  the  meridian,  was 
—  55"*  9'.16  at  13*  sidereal  time,  and  its  hourly  rate  —  0'.S2.  The 
assumed  latitude  and  longitude  were 

SP  =  38*>  58'  53".5  L'  =  5*  5-  55- 

The  star's  place  was 

a'  =  16*  12-  31-.90  d'=  —  25*>  14'  58".5 
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We  first  find  the  sidereal  times  of  the  observations  of  the 
moon  and  star  respectively,  and  the  Greenwich  mean  time  of 
the  observation  of  the  moon :  we  have 


A!r==—  55-    O-.SQ 
T  +  A  T  =  15*  16-  20'.28 
L'=    5     5    55. 

Gr.  sidereal  time  =  20  22    15  .28 
Sid.  time  Gr.  moon  =38    58.91 

Sidereal  interval  =  17   13    16  .37 
Red.  to  mean  time  ==  —     2    49  .28 

Gr.  mean  time  =  May  9, 17*  10-  27*.09 

Ilence  from  the  Ephemeris  wo  fijid 

a  =  15*  54-  45*.32 
Ao  =  2M135 
S  =  14'  47".2 


Ar'=—  55-    9*.97 
T'  +  A  T'  =  15*  32-  39*.86 


Ad 


24**  42'  54".4 
7".619 
54'    9".2 


By  (426)  we  find 

A  = 
log  sin  q  = 

C  = 

r  Bin  C  = 

Refraction  = 


r 


9«>  40'  51".0 
n9.1581 
64<>  19'.5 
+    48.8 
—      2.1 
65      6.2 


A' 
log  sin  g' 

C 

Refraction 


9°  57'  14".8 
n9.1719 
64°  54'.1 

—     2.1 
64   52.0 


For  the  latitude  f  we  find,  from  Table  lU., 


log  p  =  9.9994 
and  then,  by  (427),  we  find 


SP--/=11'15" 


p^{,9  — 


A    : 

s_ 

sin  C 
SP')8inl"8in^' 


sin  C 


sinCi 


—  9°  40'  51".0 

—  16  24  .4 

—  2  .0 
0  .0 


— ^— =—  1.0 

tan  Ci 

Jl^=  — 9    57  18  .4 


A'  =  —  9«>  57'  14".8 


sin  :/ 


b' 


0.0 


1  .0 


tan  C/  

^/  =  ^  9    57  15  .8 
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whence 

By  (429),  (430),  and  (431),  we  find 

log  X  =  9.72175  log  fi  =  n9.10256  a  =  0.5064 

aX  = =  -T  5*.14 

0.5054 

K  we  wish  to  see  the  eftect  of  all  the  sonrces  of  enx>r  in  thia  ■ 

J 

example,  we  find,  by  (433), 

0.5064  A/>  =  —  2".6  -  14.96  Aa  —  0.16  Jrf  -|-  14.45  AT  —  14.82  Sr  —  0.86  if Af    i 

■f  14.82  <Ja' 4- 0.16  rfrr-f    1.11  d5  —  0.001  drr    -f  0.002  <V      ] 

J 

The  proper  combination  of  observations  is  supposed  to  eliminate,  1 
or  at  least  reduce  to  a  minimum,  all  the  errors  except  that  of  the  I 
moon's  right  ascension  as  given  in  the  Ephemeris.     In  practice,  ' 
therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  retain  the  term  involving  dcu 
Thus,  in  the  present  case  we  take  only 

0.5054  aX  =  —  2".6  —  14.96  ^a 

A   second  observation  on  the  same  day  at  an  azimuth  10^ 

west  gave 

0.5458  Ai  :=  —  5".7  —  14.92  ^a 

The  elimination  of  the  errors  of  declination  requires  that  we 

take  the  arithmetical  mean  of  these  equations;  whence  we  have, 

finally, 

Ai  =  —  7'.89  —  28.43  ^o 

SIXTH   METHOD. — BY   ALTITUDES   OF   THE   MOON. 

242.  The  hour  angle  (t)  of  the  moon  may  be  computed  from 
an  observed  altitude,  the  latitude  and  declination  being  known, 
and  hence  with  the  local  sidereal  time  of  the  observation  (=  6) 
the  moon's  right  ascension  by  the  equation  a  =  0  —  /,  with 
which  the  Greenwich  time  can  be  found,  as  in  Art  234,  and^ 
consequently,  also  the  longitude. 

The  hour  angle  is  most  accurately  found  from   an   altitude 
when  the  observ^ed  body  is  on  the   prime  vertical,  and   mof^ 
accurately  in  low  latitudes  than  in  high  ones  (Art.  149).     Th  ie 
method,  therefore,  is  especially  suited  to  low  latitudes. 

The  method  maybe  considered  under  two  forms: — (A) that »  ^ 
which  the  moon's  absolute  altitude  is  directly  observed  an^^^ 
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employed  in  the  computation  of  the  hour  angle ;  and  (B)  that  in 
which  the  moon's  altitude  is  compared  diiFerentially  with  that  of 
a  neighboring  star, — i.e.  when  the  moon  and  a  star  are  observed 
either  at  the  same  altitude,  or  at  altitudes  which  differ  only  by  a 
quantity  which  can  be  measured  with  a  micrometer. 

243.  (A.)  By  the  moorCs  absolute  altitude. — This  method  being 
practised  only  with  portable  instruments,  it  would  be  quite 
superfluous  to  employ  the  rigorous  processes  of  correcting  for 
the  parallax,  which  require  the  azimuth  of  the  moon  to  be  given. 
The  process  of  Art  97  will,  therefore,  be  employed  in  this  case 
with  advantage,  by  which  the  observed  zenith  distance  is  reduced 
BOt  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  to  the  point  of  the  earth's 
aads  which  lies  in  the  vertical  line  of  the  observer,  and  which 
we  briefly  designate  as  the  point  0.    Let 

C"  =  the  observed  zenith  distance,  or  complement  of  the 

observed  altitude,  of  the  moon's  limb^ 
O  =  the  local  sidereal  time, 
L'  =  the  assumed  longitude, 
a2/  =  the  required  correction  of  L% 
L  =  the  true  longitude  =  X'  +  ^^• 


r 


Find  the  Greenwich  sidereal  time  0  +  J/',  and  convert  it  into 
mean  time,  for  which  take  from  the  Ephemeris  the  quantities 

d  =  the  moon's  declination, 

TT  =  "  eq.  hor.  parallax, 

S  =  "  semidiametcr. 

Let  S'  be  the  apparent  semidiametcr  obtained  by  adding  to  S 

tiie  angmentation  computed  by  (251)  or  taken  from  Table  Xil. 

Let  r  be  the  refraction  for  the  apparent  zenith  distance  ^" ;  and 

put  ' 

C'=C"+rrb  >Sf'  (434) 

UtiTj  be  the  corrected  parallax  for  the  point  0,  found  by  (127), 
OT  by  adding  to  tt  the  correction  of  Table  XHI.  (which  in  the 
preaent  implication  will  never  be  in  error  O'M) ;  and  put 

9,  =  9+e*i:,s\nfpcosd  1 

C,  =  C'-^,sinC'  J    ^^^^^ 

J  awliichloge«=  7.8244. 
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The  hoar  angle  (which  is  the  same  for  the  point  0  as  for  ttxe 
centre  of  the  earth)  is  then  found  by  (267),  t^. 

Bin  i*  =     /  ( BinK:.+(^-0.)]smUC.-(^-^.)] \  ^ 

\  \  C08f  C08<Jj  / 

after  which  the  moon's  right  ascension  is  found  by  the  formulsi 

a  =  e  —  <  (437> 

and  hence  the  Greenwich  time  and  th^ longitude  as  above  stated. 
But  since  we  have  taken  d  for  an  approximate  Greenwich  time 
depending  on  the  assumed  longitude,  the  first  computation  of  / 
will  not  be  quite  correct ;  a  second  one  with  a  corrected  value 
of  d  will  give  a  nearer  approximation ;  and  thus  by  successive 
approximations  the  true  value  of  i  and  of  the  longitude  will  at: 
last  be  found. 

But  instead  of  these  successive  approximations  we  may  obtain, 
at  once  the  correction  of  the  assumed  longitude,  as  follows.  W^ 
have  taken  d  for  the  Greenwich  time  0  +  i ',  when  we  should 
have  taken  it  for  the  time  0  +  i '  +  ^L.    Hence,  putting 

/?  z=  the  increase  of  d  in  a  unit  of  time, 

it  follows  that  d  requires  the  correction  ^^L;  and  therefore,  by 
(51),  the  correction  of  the  computed  hour  angle  will  be 


cos  d  tan  q 


in  which  q  is  the  parallactic  angle.     Since  a  =  0  —  ^,  the  com- 
puted right  ascension  requires  the  correction  (in  seconds  of  time) 


15  cos  ^  tan  ^ 
Therefore,  if  we  put 

A  =  the  increase  of  a  in  a  unit  of  time, 

the  computed  Greenwich  time  and,  consequently,  also  the  longi- 
tude derived  from  it  requires  the  correction 


lOilcos^tan^ 
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[eace,  'denoting  the  longitude  computed  from  the  right  ascent 
km  a  =  &  —  i  by  i",  we  have  * 


True  lo^gitudd  =  X'  +  aZ  =  Z"^ 


i^Ai 


15ilco8dtan^ 


vrhenee 


aX 


i"— Z 


1  + 


/» 


15  il 


sec  d  cotq 


If  we  denote  the  denominator  of  this  expression  by  1  +  «,  we 
shall  have,  by  (18), 

^__^/tan^_teiUv 

15;i\  sin<         tan^  /  ^      ^ 

and  then  • 


Alr  = 


1  +  a 


L  =  L'+d.L 


(439) 


Example. — At  the  U.  8.  Naval  Academy,  in  latitude  tp  =  88** 
W  58''  and  aaaumed  longitude  L'  =  5/"  6""  0*,  I  observed  the 
doable  altitude  of  the  moon's  upper  limb  with  a  sextant  and 
artifidal  horizon  as  below : 


ittt 

-Apyroi.  Or.  tiine  »> 


1849  May  2. — Moon  east  of  the  meridian. 

4  41      0.0 


ft  83    21.6 
6     6      0. 

10  80    21  ;6 


(Tor  which  time  we  take  v,  S,  and 
itea  tba  Nautical  Almanac  ) 

a  =-+  80  4r47'^6 

•«Sib^oac<—  +  14  .1 

.4.»+  8  48  1  .7 


Mean  of  6  obe.  2  )>        »    -ei^  40^  0^ 
ladax  oorr.  of  aeictant  ■>    »   14  67 


2)64   25    3 


App.aU,l»»     82    12  31  J^ 


Barom.  80**.46 

Att  Therm.  63° 

Ext.     «  66° 

5-15'16".4 


46    ^ 

^'     f 
P.    ) 


ASCTtJb.  xn.)»*   +8 


:J} 


r»66'   8".1| 
Aw  (Tab.  Xm.)»  +     4  .4  >ViSia  C 
»,  -=  66    7  .6) 


•    67   47  28  .6 
r  «-     +     1  80  .0 

5*-     +    1ft  24  .6 


ftS     4  23  .0 
47  88  .1 

C,  -     67    16  4ft  .8 


Vith  these  values  of  d^,  Ci,  and  ^  =  38^  58'  53",  we  find,  by  (436), 

<  =  —  3»  19-  53'.64 

The  sidereal  time  at  Greenwich  mean  noon,  1849  May  2,  was 
*41«7*.98;  whence 

6=   8»16-14*.61 
a  =  11  36     8  .25 

Vol.  I.— 26 
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Corresponding  to  this  right  ascension  we  find  by  the  hourly 
Ephemeris  the  Greenwich  mean  time,  and  hence  the  longitade 
i",  as  follows: 

Greenwich  mean  time  =  10*  39*  48*.7 
Local  '*       "     =    5  33    21.6 

L"=    6     6    27.1 
L"—L'  =        +    27M 

By  the  hourly  Ephemeris  we  also  have  for  the  Greenwich  time 

10*  89*  48*.7, 

Incr^se  of  o  in  1*  =  -il  =  -f  2*.014 

«  ^  in  1-  =  ^  =  +  10".01 

and  hence,  by  (438)  and  (439), 
» 

a  =  —  0.3317  Ai  =  +  40'.6 

L  =  L'+  aX  =  5*  6- 40-.6 

244.  The  result  thus  obtained  involves  the  errors  of  the 
tabular  right  ascension  and  declination  and  the  instrumental 
error.  The  tabular  errors  are  removed  by  means  of  observations 
of  the  same  data  made  at  some  of  the  principal  observatories,  as 
in  the  case  of  moon  culminations.  The  instrumental  error  will 
be  nearly  eliminated  by  deteraiming  the  local  time  from  a  star 
at  the  same  altitude  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  declina- 
tion ;  for  the  instrumental  error  will  then  produce  the  same 
error  in  both  0  and  t,  and,  therefore,  will  be  eliminated  from 
their  difference  ©  —  t  =  a.  The  error  in  the  longitude  will 
then  be  no  greater  than  the  error  in  0.  But  to  give  complete 
effect  to  this  mode  of  eliminating  the  error,  an  instrument,  such 
as  the  zenith  telescope,  should  be  employed,  which  is  capable  of 
indicating  the  same  altitude  with  great  certainty  and  does  not 
involve  the  errors  of  graduation  of  divided  circles.  A  very 
different  method  of  observation  and  computation  must  then  be 
resorted  to,  which  I  proceed  to  consider. 

245.  (B.)  Bf/  equal  altitudes  of  the  moon  and  a  siar^  observed  wi^ 
the  zejiith  telescope, — The  reticule  of  this  instrument  should  for 
these  observations  be  provided  with  a  system  of  fixed  horizontal 
threads:  nevertheless,  we  may  dispense  with  them,  and  employ 
only  the  single  movable  micrometer  thread,  by  setting  it  sac- 
cessively  at  convenient  intervals. 
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Having  selected  a  well  determined  star  as  nearly  as  possible 

in  the  moon's  path  and  differing  but  little  in  right  ascension,  a 

preliminary  computation  of  the  approximate  time  when  each 

body  will  arrive  at  some  assumed  altitude  (not  less  than  10°) 

must  be  made,  as  well  as  of  their  approximate  azimuths,  in 

order  to  point  the  instrument  properly.     The  instrument  being 

pointed  for  the  first  object,  the  level  is  clamped  so  that  the 

bubble  plays  near  the  middle  of  the  tube,  and  is  then  not  to  be 

moved  between  the  observation  of  the  moon  and  the  star.   After 

(he  object  enters  the  field,  and  before  it  reaches  the  first  thread, 

Hmay  be  necessary  to  move  the  instrument  in  azimuth  in  order 

diat  the  transits  over  the  horizontal  threads  mav  all  be  observed 

without  moving  the  instrument  during  these  transits.    The  times 

by  chronometer  of  the  several  transits  are  then  noted,  and  the 

level  is  read  off.     The  instrument  is  then  set  upon  the  azimuth 

of  (he  second  object,  the  observation  of  which  is  made  in  the 

nme  manner,  and  then  the  level  is  again  read  off.     This  com- 

ifetes  one  observation.     The   instrument  may  then  be  set  for 

Mother  assumed  altitude,  and  a  second  observation  may  be  taken 

ia(he  same  manner.*    Each  observation  is  then  to  be  separately 

nduced  as  follows :    Let 

t,  r,  i!\  &c.  =  the  distances  in  arc  of  the  several  threads 

from  their  mean, 
m,  m'  =  the  mean  of  the  values  of  i  for  the  observed 
threads,  in   the  case  of  the   moon   and    star 
respectively, 
ljV=  the  level  readings,  in  arc,  for  the  moon  and 
star, 
6,  6'=  the  mean  of  the  sidereal  times  of  the  observed 
transits  of  the  moon  and  star; 


-?i 


ften  the  excess  of  the  observed  zenith  distance  of  the  moon's 
Kmb  at  the  time  0  above  that  of  the  star  at  the  time  0'  isf 

wi  _  m'  4-  ^  —  r 

the  quantities  m  and  I  being  supposed  to  increase  with  increasing 
(eoith  distance. 

*Tke  same  method  of  observation  may  be  followed  with  the  ordinary  universal 
iMtrament,  but,  as  the  level  is  generally  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  zenith  tele- 
Kope,  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  will  not  be  possible. 

fWheu  the  mierometer  is  set  successively  upon  assumed  readings,  ta  and  m'  will 
W  the  means  of  these  readings,  converted  into  arc,  with  the  known  value  of  the  screw. 
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Alflo,  let 

»,  d,  t,  (^,  Ajq  =  the  R  A.,  deel.,  hoar  angle,  geoeeDtiic 

zenith  distance,  azimuth,  and  pamHactic 
angle  of  the  moon's  centre  at  the  time 

»',  9',  tj  C',  A' J  ^  =  the  same  for  the  star  at  the  time  ©'; 

ir,  i$  =  this  moon's  equatorial  hor.  paralliaz  and 
s^midittmeter; 
i  =  the  increase  of,«  in  !•  of  sid.  time; 
fi  =  «  d       *<        «       « 

^  =  the  latitude ; 
L^  =  the  assumed  longittide; 
aL  =  the  required  correction  of  Jj'; 

The  qnantities  a,  dy  ;r,  and  /S  are  to  be  taken  from  the  Bpbemefu 
for  the  Greenwich  sidereal  time  Q  +  L'  (convertecl  into  mean 
time) ;  a  and  d  being  interpolated  with  second  differences  by  the 
hourly  Epbemeris.  Then  the  required  correction  of  the  longi- 
tude will  be  found  by  comparing  the  computed  value  of  f  with 
the  observed  value.  For  this  purpose  we  first  compute  ^  and  f' 
with  the  greatest  precision,  and  also  A  and  q  approximately.  K 
the  differential  formula  of  the  next  article  is  also  to  be  conjputed, 
A^  and  q'  will  also  be  required.  The  most  convenient  fomiulffi 
will  be — 

For  the  moon.  For  the  star. 

tan  Jf  =tan  ^  sec  f  "k       'th    '      ( tan  Jf' =  tan  d'  sec  f 

^     sin^C08(<p — M)  >  J     .      ,      <  .,      ^ind'co9(0  — JUT) 

cosC= ,     \^ ^  [  decimals;  )   co8C= — - 

sin  M  )  I  sin  Jf' 

(440) 

cos  A  =  tan  (^  — M)  cot  C  \  /    cos  A'  =  tan  (f  —  JIf' )  cot  C' 

tahJV=coty>  tost  I  ^\i}^  fQQ,.  \  tiinN'  =  cot  f  cosf 

tanfsiniV         i  HfiPimjils'  i  #       tani'sinJV^ 

tan  q  = \  a^cimais ,  j     ^^^  ^  _ 


cos  (^  +  iNT)         ;  \  '       cos  (^'  +  IT^ 

The  zenith  distance  ^  thus  computed  will  not  strictly  correspom 
to  the  time  0  unless  the  assumed  longitude  is  correct.  Let  i^ 
true  value  be  f  +  rff .    Also  put 

Cj  =  the  observed  zenith  distance  of  the  moon's  limb, 
C/  =  the  observed  zenith  distance  of  the  staTi 
T^T*  =  the  refraction  for  C,  and  :', 


then 


Patting  then 
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C/'  =  Ci,  +  r  =  C '  +  m  —  mf  +  i  —  r  +  (r  —  r^ ) 


and,  by  Art  (136), 


y  =  (^  —  /)  oosii  Bin^=/>8in3r8in(C" — x) 

k  =j>=F  S  T  }(jPnF  S)»injp8in  fif 


(441) 


ihe  {°^'}Bign  being  used  for  the  moon'8  {  W?Jumb,we 


liave 


r-(c  +  ^:)  =  A: 


jTfciB  equation  determines  rf^.  We  have,  therefore,  only  to 
ietennine  the  relation  between  rf^  and  ^L.  Now,  we  have  taken 
lin^d  for  the  Greenwich  sidereal  time  ©  +  i',  when  we  should 
kve  taken  them  for  the  time  Q  +  L'  +  CkL ' :  hence 


a  requires  the  corroction       X^L 


ind  then,  by  (51), 


dZ  =  —  cos  q  .  fi^L  —  sin  jT  cos  d .  15  A  aX 


Hence,  putthig  a:  =  —  df ,  or 


a:  -  ?  —  C"  +  /: 

and 

a  =  15  A  sin  ^  cos  d  -\-  fi  cos  q 

we  have 

Ai  =  |-                     i  =  i'  + 

(442) 


The  solution  of  the  problem,  upon  the  supposition  that  all  the 
data  are  correct,  is  completely  expressed  by  the  equations  (440), 
(441),  and  (442). 

246.  The  quantity  x  is  in  fact  produced  not  only  by  the  error 
in  the  assumed  longitude,  but  also  by  the  errors  of  observation 
ttd  of  the  Ephemeris.    In  order  to  obtam  a  general  expression 
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in  which  the  effect  of  every  source  of  error  may  be  represented, 
let 

r,  T'=  the  chronometer  times  of  observation  of  the 
moon  and  star, 
Ar=  the  assumed  chronometer  correction, 
dT,dT'=  the  corrections  of   T  and  T'  for  errors  of 
observation, 
d/^T  =  the  correction  of  ^  T, 
oa,  dd,  ihty  dS  =  the  corrections  of  the  elements  taken  from 

the  Ephemeris, 
d^  =  the  correction  of  the  assumed  latitude. 

If,  when  the  corrected  values  of  all  the  elements  are  substitnted^ 
f ,  f ',  k  become  (^  +  d^y  C'  +  ^C't  ^  +  ^^'j  instead  of  the  equation 
:i"  —{!^  +  dCj  =  k  we  shall  have 

and  hence 

x  =  —  dZ  +  dV—dk  (443) 

and  we  have  now  to  find  expressions  for  rff ,  dj^',  and  dk  in  terms 
of  the  above  corrections  of  the  elements. 
Taking  all  the  quantities  as  variables,  we  have 

dZ  =  15  sin  q  cos  d  dt  —  cos  q  d'J  -f-  ^^8  A  d^ 
dl'=z  15  sin  ^r' cos  ^'c?/' —  cos</'d^'+  QO%A'df 

Since  ^  =  T  +  a  T  —  a,  we  have 

dt  =  dT  +  d/^T—da 

where  dT and  d^Tmay  be  exchanged  for  5Tand  d^T^  hutdniB 
composed  of  two  parts :  1st,  of  the  actual  correction  of  the 
Ephemeris;  and  2d,  of  X{^L  +  dT+  ^aT)  resulting  from  our 
having  taken  a  for  the  unconnected  time :  hence  we  have 

The  correction  dd  is  also  composed  of  two  parts,  so  that 

dd  =  dd  +  P(^L  +  dT+  d£^T) 

Further,  we  have  simply  dd'  =  55',  and 

in  which  5a  T  at  the  time  T'  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  at  the 
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time  Tj  an  error  in  the  rate  of  chronometer  being  insensible  in 
the  brief  interval  between  the  observations  of  the  moon  and  tlie 
star. 
Again,  we  have,  from  (441), 

COS  pdp  =  p  cos  n  8in  (r"  —  t)  ^^  -{-  P  sin  it  cos  (C"  —  f)  ^» " 

dk  =  dp  ^  dS 

or,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 

dk  =  sin  C'  ^;r  :^  ^^  +  sin  tt  cos  C'  ^C 

IJow,  substituting  in  rff  and  rfj'  the  values  of  dt^  ddy  &c.,  and  then 
mbstituting  the  values  of  rf^  and  d!^'  thus  found,  in  (443),  together 
with  the  value  of  dky  we  obtain  the  final  equation  desired,  which 
may  be  written  as  follows  :* 


x=:aAL+f  .3a  +  cos^.  W— (/—  a)dT 

—  mf  .da'—m  cos  q' dd'  -f-  m/' .  dT 
±dS—%\nZ'3it—  (/—  mf^a)di^T 

—  (cos  A — m  cos  A')  d^ 

where  the  following  abbreviations  are  eVnployed: 


(444) 


/  =  15  sin  q  cos  d 

a=zkf  -\-  P  cos  q 


f  =  15  sin  q*  cos  d' 
m=l  —  sin  ir  cos  C' 


Having  computed  the  equation  in  this  form,  everj'  term  is  to 
be  divided  by  a,  and  then  ^L  will  be  obtained  in  terms  of  x  and 
all  the  corrections  of  the  elements. 

A  discussion  of  this  equation,  quite  similar  to  that  of  (433), 
will  readily  show  that  the  observations  will  give  the  best  result 
then  taken  near  the  prime  vertical  and  in  low  latitudes,  and, 
Arther,  that  the  combination  of  observations  equidistant  from 
4e  meridian,  east  and  west,  eliminates  almost  wholly  en'ors  of 
declination  and  parallax  and  of  the  chronometer  correction. 

Example. t — At  Batavia,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1853,  Mr. 
^rLanob,  among  other  observations  of  the  same  kind,  noted 
^e  following  times  by  a  sidereal  chronometer,  when  the  moon's 

*  The  formalA  (444)  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  giTen  by  Oudemans,  Astronom, 
<^<Bi>nia/,  Vol.  IV.  p.  164.  The  method  itself  is  the  suggestion  of  Professor  KAissa 
^  the  Ketherlands. 

t  AitroiioBiical  Joomal,  Vol.  IV.  p.  165. 
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lower  limb  and  86  Ootpricorm  paaeed  tke  same  fixed  borizautiil 

threads : 

r  =  0*  88-  8'.62  T  =  0*  49-  53M7 

The  difierence  of  the  zenith  distances  indicated  by  the  level 
was 

The  chronometer  correction  was  aT=  +  1"*  8*.82,  and  the  rate 
in  the  interval  T'  ^  T  was  insensible. 


1 


We  have 


The  assumed  latitude    was  ^  =  —  6**  9*  57".0 
«  longitudo    "   i' =  —  7^  7- 87'.0 


e  =  0*  39-  11'.94 


e'=0»50''57'.09 


For  the  Greenwich  sid.  time  ©  +  i'  =  17»  31"*  84'.94,or  mean 

time  4*  10~  57'.00,  we  find,  from  the  Nautical  Almanac, 


a  ^=^ 

21»  12-  5'.45 

d  = 

—  20<'  55'  8".9 

n 

67'  51".4 

s  = 

15'  47".8, 

putal 

tion  by  (440)  gi 

C  = 

52"  11'  49"44 

A  — 

68"  14'.4 

9  = 

:  81"»  18'.9 

# 

a  = 


+  0».0887 
+  (r.l440 

21*  20-  22'.46 
—  22*>  26'  80".5 


A' 


53^  13'  67".80 
660  30'.6 
80**  85'.2 


From  Table  III.  we  find 


/   OTW 


^  — SP'=  — 2'27 


log  /»  =  9.999988 


Since  the  same  fixed  threads  were  used  for  both  moon  and  star,^ 
we  have  m  =  m',  and  hence  also  sensibly  r  =^r'\  therefore,  by 
(441),  we  find 


:"=53^  13'69".30 
C  — C"=—    62'    9".86 

Ilence,  by  (442), 
x  =  ^  0".69 


r  =  —  64".5  p  =  46'  21''.26 

it  =  +  62'  9".17 


a  =  +  0.6676 


a£  =  —  1'.24 


The  longitude  by  this  observation,  if  the  Ephemeris  is  correct, 

is  therefore 

i  =  i'  +  Ai  =  —  7*  7-  38*.24 
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If  we  compute  all  the  terms  of  (444),  we  shall  find 

Ai  =  — K24 ~ 24.84 ^a -^ 0.27  dd  +  23.84  dT^  UMdT-^^Mdi^T 

+  24.28  da'+ 0.29  d^'+    1.79^5+    1.44  ^;r    —  0.04^f> 

This  shows  clearly  the  effect  of  each  source  of  error;  but  in  prac^ 
fice  it  will  usually  be  sufiicient  to  compute  only  the  coefficients 
rf  Ax  and  dd.   In  the  present  example,  therefore,  we  should  take 

aL  =  —  1'.24  —  24.84  ^a  ^  0.27  M 

« 
which  will  finally  be  fully  determined  when  3a  and  dd  have  been 

l(Hind  from  nearly  corresponding  observations  at  Greenwich  or 

dsewhere. 

8BYENTH   METHOD. — BY   LUNAR  DISTANCES.  • 

247.  The  distance  of  the  moon  from  a  star  may  be  employed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  right  ascension  was  employed  in 
Arts.  229,  &c.,  to  determine  the  Greenwich  time,  and  hence  the 
longitude.    If  the  star  lies  directly  in  the  moon's  path,  the 
ehange  of  distance  will  be  even  more  rapid  than  the  change  of 
light  ascension ;  and  therefore  if  the  distance  could  be  measured 
with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  the  right  ascension,  it  would 
give  a  more  accurate  determination  of  the  Greenwich  time. 
The  distance,  however,  is  observed  with  a  sextant,  or  other  re- 
fecting instrument  (see  Vol.  11.),  which  being  usually  held  in 
the  hand  is  necessarily  of  small  dimensions  aad  relatively  infe- 
\  rior  accuracy.    Nevertheless^  this  method  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  travelling  astronomer,  and  especially  to  the 
Qflvigator^  aB  the  observation  is  not  only  extremely  simple  and 
requires  no  preparation,  but  may  be  practised  at  almost  any 
time  when  the  moon  is  visible. 

The  Ephemerides,  therefore,  give  the  true  distance  of  the 
centre  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  from  the  brightest  planets,  and 
from  nine  bright  fijced  stars,  selected  in  the  path  of  the  moon, 
for  every  third  hour  of  mean  Greenwich  time.     The  planets  em- 
ployed are  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Venus.     The  nine  stars, 
known  as  lunar-distance  stars,  are  a  Arietis,  a  Tauri  {Aldebaran)^ 
^  Geminorum  {Pollux\  a  Leonis  {Regulus)^  a  Virginia  (Spica\ 
a  Bcorpii  [Aniares),  a  Aquilse  {AUair)^  a  Piscis  Australis  [Fomal- 
knct),  and  a  Pegasi  (Markab). 
The  Stance  observed  is  that  of  the  moon's  bright  limb  from  a 
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star,  from  the  estimated  centre  of  a  planet,  or  from  the  limb  ( 
the  sun.  The  apparent  distance  of  the  moon's  centre  from  a  sti 
or  planet  is  found  by  adding  or  subtracting  the  moon's  apparei 
(augmented)  semidiameter,  according  as  the  bright  limb  is  nearc 
to  or  farther  from  the  star  or  planet  than  the  centre.  The  ol 
served  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  always  that  of  the  nearet 
limbs,  and  therefore  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  is  fouii* 
by  adding  both  semidiameters.* 

The  apparent  distance  thus  found  differs  from  the  tnie  (geo 
eentric)  distance,  in  consequence  of  the  parallax  and  refractioi 
which  affect  the  altitudes  of  the  objects,  and  consequently  alsc 
the  distance.  The  true  distance  is  therefore  to  be  obtained  bj 
computation,  the  general  principle  of  which  may  be  exhibited  in 

a  simple  manner  as  follows.  Let  Z,  Fig.  29, 
be  the  zenith  of  the  observer,  M'  and  S'  the  ob- 
served places  of  the  moon  and  star,  MM'  tbi 
parallax  and  refraction  of  the  moon,  SS'  th« 
refraction  of  the  star,  so  that  M  and  S  are  th< 
geocentric  places.  The  apparent  altitudes  oi 
the  objects  may  either  be  measured  at  the  sanK 
time  as  the  distance,  or,  the  local  time  beinj 
known,  they  may  be  computed  (Art.  14).  The  apparent  zenith  di» 
tances,  and,  consequently,  also  the  true  zenith  distances,  are  there 
fore  known.  In  the  triangle  ZM'S'  there  are  known  the  thre< 
sides,  M'S'  the  apparent  distance  of  the  objects,  ZM'  the  apparen 
zenith  distance  of  the  moon,  and  ZS'  the  apparent  zenith  disiancH 
of  the  star ;  from  which  the  angle  Z  is  computed.  Then,  in  tlh 
triangle  ZMS  there  are  known  the  sides,  ZM  the  moon's  tru< 
zenith  distance,  and  ZS  the  star's  true  zenith  distance,  and  thi 
angle  Z;  from  which  the  required  true  distance  MS  is  computed 
In  this  elementary  explanation  the  parallax  and  refraction  ol 
the  moon  are  supposed  to  act  in  the  same  vertical  circle  ZJi 
whereas  parallax  acts  in  a  circle  drawn  through  the  moon  an^ 
the  geocentric  zenith  (Art.  81),  while  refraction  acts  in  the  vertica 
circle  drawn  through  the  astronomical  zenith.  Again,  when  th< 
moon,  or  the  sun,  is  observed  at  an  altitude  less  than  50**,  it  fa 

« 

necessary  to  take  into  account  the  distortion  of  the  disc  producec 


*  We  may  also  obserTe  the  distance  from  the  limb  of  a  planet,  prorided  the  sc' 
tant  telescope  is  of  sufficient  power  to  give  the  planet  a  well-defined  disc;  andtli 
planet's  semidiameter  is  then  also  to  be  added  or  subtracted. 
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paction  if  we  wish  to  compute  the  true  distance  to  the 
t  second  of  arc  (Art.  183).  These  features,  which  add 
laterially  to  the  labor  of  computation,  cannot  be  over- 
in  any  complete  discussion  of  the  problem. 
)le  as  the  problem  appeara  when  stated  generally,  the 
omputation  of  it  is  by  no  means  brief;  and  its  importance 
3  frequency  of  its  application  at  sea,  where  long  computa- 
re  not  in  favor,  have  led  to  numerous  attempts  to  abridge 
most  instances  the  abbreviations  have  been  made  at  the 
e  of  precision  ;  but  in  the  methods  given  below  the  error 
computation  will  always  be  much  less  than  the  probable 
f  the  best  observation  with  reflecting  instruments :  so  that 
lethods  are  entitled  to  be  considered  as  practically  perfect. 
i  the  single  exception  of  that  proposed  by  Bessel,*  all  the 
lis  depend  upon  the  two  triangles  of  Fig.  29,  and  may  be 
I  into  two  classes,  rigorous  and  approximative.  In  the 
13  methods  the  true  distance  is  directly  deduced  by  the 
is  formulae  of  Spherical  Trigonometry ;  but  in  the  approxi- 
methods  the  difference  between  the  apparent  and  the 
stance  is  deduced  either  by  successive  approximations  or 
.  development  in  series  of  which  the  smaller  terms  are 
:ed.  Practically,  the  latter  may  be  quite  as  correct  as  the 
,  and,  indeed,  with  the  same  amount  of  labor,  more 
,  since  they  require  the  use  of  less  extended  tables  of 
ims.  I  propose  to  give  two  methods,  one  from  each  of 
lasses. 

A. —  The  Rigorous  Method. 

For  brevity,  I  shall  call  the  body  from  which  the  moon's 

e  is  observed  the  sun,  for  our  formulse  will  be  the  same 

planet,  and  for  a  fixed  star  they  will  require  no  other 

than  making  the  parallax  and  semidiameter  of  the  star 


•n.  Naeh.  Vol.  X.  No.  218,  and  Astron.  Untertuchungen^  Vol.  II.  Besbsl's 
equires  a  different  form  of  lunar  Ephemeris  from  that  adopted  in  our 
Almanacs.  But  eyen  with  the  Ephemeris  arranged  as  he  proposes,  the 
ion  is  not  so  brief  as  the  approximative  method  here  given,  and  its  supe- 
I  respect  of  precision  is  so  slight  as  to  give  it  tio  important  practical 
;e.  It  is,  however,  the  only  theoretically  exact  solution  that  has  been  given, 
bt  still  come  into  use  if  the  measurement  of  the  distance  C9uld  be  rendered 
>re  precise  than  is  now  possible  with  instruments  of  reflection. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  at  the  giveii»  local  mean  time  T  the  obser 
vation  (oir,  iu  the  case  of  the  altitudes^  coiaputatioD)i  has  given 

d"=  the  apparent  distance  of  the  limbs  of  the  moon  and 

sun, 
h''=  the  apparent  altitade  of  the  moon's  centre, 
H'z=z  the  apparent  altitade  of  the  san's  centre, 

and  that  in  order  to.  compute  the  refraction  accurately  the 
barometer  and  thermometer  have  also  been  observed.  For  the 
Greenwich  time  corresponding  to  Tj  which  will  be  found  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purpose  by  employing  the  supposed 
longitude,  take  from  the  Ephemeris 

s  =  the  moon's  semidiaineter, 

S=  the  sun's  « 

then,  putting 

<f'=  the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres, 
^  ==  the  moon's  augmented  semidiameter,  • 
=  5  +  correction  of  Table  XII. 
we  have 

d'=d"±8'±8 

upper  signs  for  nearest  (inner)  limbs,  lower  signs  for  farthert 
(outer)  limbs. 

But  if  the  altitude  of  either  body  is  less  than  50°,  we  musi 
take  into  account  the  elliptical  figure  of  the  disc  produced  bj 
refraction.  For  this  purpose  we  must  employ,  instead  of  s'  an( 
5,  those  semidiameters  which  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  lunar 
distance.     Putting 

q  =  ZM'8'y  Q  =  ZS'M'  (Fig.  29) 

/^8,  aS  =  the  contraction  of  the  vertical  semidiameters  of  the 
moon  and  sun  for  the  altitudes  A'  and  H'^ 

the  required  inclined  semidiameters  will  bo  (Art  133) 
«'  —  AS  cos'  q  and  S  —  ^S  cos'  Q 

The  angles  q  and  Q  will  be  found  from  the  three  sides  of  the 
triangle  ZM^S\  taking  for  d'  its  approximate  value  rf"  ±  s'±  ^ 
(which  is  sufficiently  exact  for  this  purpose,  as  great  precision  i^ 
q  and  Q  is  not  required),  and  for  the  other  sides  90®  —  A'  ao^ 
90^ -if'.    If  we  put 

m  =  l(A'+  H'+d') 
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we  shall  have 

cos  m  sin  Cm  —  H')  .  . ,  r^     ^os  m  sin  (m  —  A')   , . . .. 

Bin  d'  cos  A'  sin  d'  cos  JT 

and  then  the  apparent  distance  by  the  formula 

(i'  =  d"  ±  («'  —  A5  C08« q)±(S--  ^S  C08«  Q)  (446) 

We  are  now  to  reduce  the  dbtanoe  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
Ve  shall  first  reduce  it  to  that  point  of  the  earth's  axis  which 
['fa  m  the  vertical  line  of  the  observed.    BesignatiDg  this  point 
utkfoini  Oy  Art.  97,  let 

d^j  h^,  J?j  =  the  distance  and  altitudes- reduced  to  the  point 

o, 

r,  E  =  the  refraction  for  the  altitudes  A'  and  jH"', 
n,  P  isz  the  equatorial  bor.  parallax  of  the  moon  and 
Ann. 

The  moon's  parallax  for  the  point  0  will  be  found  rigorously 
\j  (127),  but  with  even  more  than  sufficient  precision  for  the 
present  problem  by  adding  to  ;r  the  correction  given  by  Table 
On.    Denoting  this  correction  by  ^;r,  we  have 

ij = A'  —  r  +  jfj  cos  (A'  —  r)       H^  =  H''-It  +  P  cos  (^H'  —  R)  (447) 

The  parallax  P  is  in  all  cases  so  small  that  its  reduction  to  the 
poiDt  0  is  insignificant. 

If,  then,  in  Fig.  29,  M  and  S  represent  the  moon's  and  sun's 
places  reduced  to  the  point  0,  and  we  put 

Z  =  the  angle  at  the  zenith,  MZS, 

ve  shall  -have  given   in   the  triangle  M'ZS'  the  three  sides 
i\  90O  -r  A',  90^  —  H',  whence 

cos  h  (h!  +  g'  +  d!)  cos  }  (A^  +  g'  —  d') 

cos  A'  cos  JET' 

«nd,then,  in  the' triangle  MZSwe  shall  have  given  the  angle  Z 
with  the  sides  90°  —  A^  and  90°  —  iT,,  whence  the  side  MS  =  d^ 
will  be  found  by  the  formula  [Sph.  Trig.  (17)], 

sin* }  (f,  =  cos'  J  (Ai  +  Hi)  —  cos  Ai  cos  jffj  cos'  }  Z 


J 
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To  simplify  the  computation,  put 

then  the  last  formula,  after  substituting  the  value  of  Zy  becomes, 

sin*  }  rfi  =  cos*  i  (Ai  -f-  Hi) ? ?  cos  m  cos  (m  —  cf ) 

cos  h!  cos  H' 

Let  the  auxiliary  angle  M  be  determined  by  the  equation 

sin*  JIf  =  <^Q8  ^1  gQS  ^1    cos  m  cos  (m  —  <f ) 

cos  A'  cos  JJ'      cos*  i  (Aj  +  ITi)  ^ 

then  we  have* 

sin  }  rfj  =  cos  }  (Ai  +  -ffi)  cos  Jf  (449) 

Finally,  to  reduce  the  distance  from  the  point  0  to  the  centre 
Fig.  30.  of  the  earth,  let  P  (Fig.  30)  be  the  north  pole  of 
the  heavens,  M^  the  moon's  place  as  seen  from  the 
point  0,  M  the  moon's  geocentric  place,  S  the 
jg^  sun*s  place  (which  is  sensibly  the  same  for  either 
point).  The  point  0  being  in  the  axis  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  the  points  Jf,  and  J!f  evidently  lie 
in  the  same  declination  circle  PM^M,  Hence, 
putting 

d  =  the  geocentric  distance  of  the  moon  and  sun  =  SM^ 
d^  =  SM^, 

^  :=  the  moon's  geocentric  declination  =  90**  —  PMy 
d^  =  the  declination  reduced  to  the  point  0  =  90^  —  -P-^,> 
J  =  the  sun's  declination  =  90°  —  PSj 

we  have,  in  the  triangles  PMS  and  M^3fS, 

-^  .^^      cos  d,  —  cos  (d^  —  tH  cos  d        sin  J  —  sin  d  cos  d 

cos  PMS  = * ^- =  

sin  (^,  —  d)  sin  d  cos  ^  sin  d 

We  may  put  cos  {d^  —  ^)  =  1,  and,  therefore, 

sin  (^.  —  ^)  .  .     .        .     ,         ,^ 
cos  rfj  —  cos  d  = ^-J (sm  J  —  sm  ^  cos  a) 

cos  d 


*  This  transformfttion  of  the  formuln  is  due  to  Borda,  Deter^tum  tt  umo^  du  etnit 
de  r^/Uxion. 


V. 
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and   since  d  —  d^  is  very  small,  we  may  put  cos  rfj  —  cos  d  = 
ain  (rf  —  €i^  sin  d^,  and  hence,  very  nearly, 


,        ,  ^,  —  d  I  sin  J         sin  ^  \ 

GOB  d  \  ain  d.         tan  d.  I 


Substitating  the  value  of  ^j  —  i  from  (122), 


A      '       /  sin  J          sin  ^  \  ,^i./vv 

d-'d^  =  An  sm^l )  (450) 

*  sin  d^       tan  d^  I 

In  which  f  is  the  latitude  of  the  observer,  and  log  A  may  be 
taken  from  the  small  table  given  on  p.  116.  The  correction 
given  by  this  equation  being  added  to  d^y  we  have  the  geocentric 
distance  d  according  to  the  observation. 

To  find  the  longitude,  we  have  now  only  to  find  the  Green- 
wich mean  time  T^  corresponding  to  rf,  by  Art.  66,  and  then 

i  =  r,  -  r  (451) 

Example. — ^In  latitude  86®  N.  and  assumed  longitude  150®  W., 
1856  March  9,  at  the  local  mean  time  T  =  5*  14-  6%  the  ob- 
served  altitudes  of  the  lower  limbs  and  the  observed  distance 
of  the  nearest  limbs  of  the  moon  and  sun  were  as  follows,  cor- 
rected for  error  of  the  sextant : 

h"  =  520  34'  0"  H''  =  8®  56'  23"  d"  =  44®  36'  58".6 

The  height  of  the  barometer  was  29.5  inches,  Attached  therm. 
60®  F.,  External  therm.  58®  F. 

I  shall  put  down  nearly  all  the  figures  of  the  computation,  in 
order  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  approximative  method  to  be 
given  in  the  next  article. 

Ist.  The  approximate  Greenwich  mean  time  is  5*  14*6*  +  10* 
=  IS**  14"*  6%  with  which  we  take  from  the  American  Ephemeris 

8  =  16'  23".l  »  =  60'  1".9  d=  +  U^  19' 

5=16'  8".0  P=        8".6  J  =  —    40   3' 

I  2d.  To  find  the  apparent  semidiameters,  we  first  take  the 
I  augmentation  of  the  moon's  semidiameter  from  Table  XII., 
I    =  14'^0,  and  hence  find 

i  «'=16'87".l 
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Then  to  compute  the  contraction  produced  Vy  refraction  we  find 
from  the  refraction  tahle,  for  llie  given  obeerv^  aUiladeBy  tbe 
contractions  of  the  vertical  semidiameters  (Art  182), 


^  =  r.4 


aS=«".6 


With  the  approximate  altitudes  and  diatanoe  <>£ 
then  proceed  by  (445),  as  follows : 


omttBeBme 


A' 
JET' 

m 
A' 


52  51 

9  12 

68  87 

44  26 

0  46 


log  eoBeo  d* 
log  seo  K 


0.1498 
0.2190 


log  eoseo  d'        0.1498 


log  cos  m  9.7782 

log  tin  (m  —  ^)   9.8460 


log  see  JET' 
Ipgoos  M 


log  sin  f  7 

log  cos'  q 
log  A« 

A«C08*7  B 


9.9865 

9.9988 

169<»66' 

9.9466 

9.6021 

9.6477 
0.''4 


0.0066 
9.7782 


gin  (m^  A  ^-8. 1266 

8.0646 

log  8hi  }  Q  9.0278 

Qssz  a2»M' 

log  COB*  Q  9.9800 

log  t^S  0.9828 

0.9623 
AJfcot^^^s:   .ir.2 


Bence  we  have,  by  (446), 


f!  —  AS  cos*  3^  = 

S— aScos»Q=     

<f'=46     9  84.1 


44«86'58''.6 
16  86  .7 
15  58  .8 


3d.  To  find  the  apparent  and  true  altitudes  of  the  centres. — The 
apparent  altitudes  of  the  centres  will  be  found  by  adding  the 
contracted  vertical  semidiameters  to  the  observed  altitudes  of  the 
limbs.  The  apparent  altitudes,  however,  need  not  be  computed 
with  extreme  precision,  provided  that  the  differences  between 
them  and  the  true  altitudes  are  correct;  for  it  is  mainly  upon 
these  differences  that  the  difference  between  the  apparent  and 
true  distance  depends. 

The  reduction  of  the  moon's  horizontal  parallax  to  the  point 
0  for  the  latitude  35°  is,  by  Table  XTTT.,  a.t  =  8".9 ;  and  hence 
we  have 

Tfj  =  Tf  +  ATT  =  60'  5".8 


and  the  computation  of  the  altitudes  by  (447)  is  as  follows: 
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V'  =  62*>84'    V  jff"  =  8<>  56' 23" 

Tert6emid.:=:        IG  87  Yert.  semid.  =       15  58 


K  =62    50  87  JT'  =  9    12  21 

TabtelLr    =  42  .7      ^  B    =        5  88  .6 

A'  — r   =52    49  54  .3      "*         J?'— 5    =9     6  47  .4 

•     k)g)r,  8.55700  logP  0.9345 

log  eo6  (A'  —  r)  9.78115  log  cos  (iJ'—  jB)  9.9945 

3.33815  0.9290 

T,co8(A'— r)    =        36'  18"^    Pco8(^'— ^)=  8".5 

A,  =  53^  26' 12".8  H,=  9*>  6' 55".9 

4th.  We  now  find  the  distance  d^  by  (448)  and  (449),  as  folloWB : 

rf'  =  45<>    9'34".l 

A'  =  52    50  37       log  sec      0.2189688 

H'=    9    12  21        log  sec      0.0056300 

m  =  58  86  16  .1  log  cos  9.7733154 

m  —  rf '  =    8  26  42  .  log  cos  9.9952654 

Ai  =  53  26  K  .8  log  cos  9.7750338 

JIj  =    9  6  55  ,9  log  cos  9.9944808 

2)  9.7626927 

9.8813464 
J(A,+  JTO  =  31    16  84  .4  log  cos      9.9318007    9.9318007 

log  sin  M  9.9495457    log  cos  M  9.6583330 

Hi  =22    54    9.2  log  sin  J  ij  9.5901337 

dj  =  45    48  18  .4 

5tL  To  find  the  geocentric  distance,  we  have,   by  (450), 
for  f  =  35°, 

log  A  7.8249  ^  =  +  14^  19' 

\ogn  8.5565  J=—   4     8 

log  sin  ^        9.7586 

1.1400 1.1400 

log  sin  J      n8.8490  log  sin  d     9.3932 

log  cosec  <fi    0.1445  log  cot  d^   9.9878 

n0.1335  n0.5210 

—  1".4  —  3".3 

tf  — ii=  — 4".7 

d  =  45^'  48'  13".7 

6tk  To  find  the  Greenwich  mean  time  corresponding  to  d, 

Vou  L— 2« 
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and  hence  the  longitude,  according  to  Art.  66,  we  find  an  ap- 
proximate time  {T)  +  t  hj  simple  interpolation,  and  then  the 
required  time  Tq  =  {T)  +  t  +  /^ij  taking  ^t  from  Tahle  XX., 
with  the  arguments  t  and  ^Q  {=  increase  of  the  logarithms  in 
the  Ephemeris  in  3*),  as  follows : 
By  the  American  Ephemeris  of  1856  for  March  9,  we  have 


(r)  =  i5»  0-  c 

(d  )  =  45'»  40*  54"           Q  =  0.2510 

d    =45    48  13  .7 

t   —   0  13     4 

7  19  .7    log  =  2.6482 

M—                1 

log  (  =  2.8942 

r.— 15  13      8 

r  =    5  14     6 

£  =    9  68    57 

B. — The  Approximative  Method. 

249.  I  shall  here  give  my  own  method  (first  published  in  the 
Astronomical  Journal^  Vol.  11.),  as  it  yet  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  shortest  and  most  simple  of  the  approximative  methods 
when  these  are  rendered  sufficiently  accurate  by  the  introduction  of  all 
the  necessary  corrections.  Its  value  must  be  decided  by  the  im- 
portance attached  to  a  precise  result.  There  are  briefer  methods 
to  be  found  in  every  work  on  Navigation,  which  will  (and  should) 
be  preferred  in  cases  where  only  a  rude  approximation  to  the 
longitude  is  required. 

As  before,  let 

h\  H*  =  the  apparent  altitudes  of  the  centres  of  the  moon 
and  sun, 
rf"  =  the  observed  distance  of  the  limbs, 
8,  8  =  their  geocentric  semidiameters, 
itf  P  =  their  equatorial  horizontal  parallaxes, 

8^  =  the  moon's  semidiameter,  augmented  by  Table 

XIL, 
Tfj  =  the  moon's  parallax,  augmented  by  Table  XIII. 

We  shall  here  also  first  reduce  the  distance  to  the  point  O  of 
Art.  97.  The  contractions  of  the  semidiameters  produced  by 
refraction  will  be  at  first  disregarded,  and  a  correction  on  that 
account  will  be  subsequently  investigated.  If  then  in  Fig.  29, 
p.  394,  Jf'  and  S'  denote  the  apparent  places,  -Sf  and  S  the  places 
reduced  to  the  point  0,  we  shall  here  have 
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h!  =  90<>  —  ZM\ 
A,  =  90**  —  ZM, 


di  = 

■MS, 

H' 

=  90<»- 

ZS\ 

H, 

=  90<»- 

■Z8, 

uid  the  two  triangles  give 

„      cos  di  —  sin  A,  sin  JJ. 

eo8^= ; —z 

•  COS  A|  cos  Hi 

from  which,  if  we  put 


cos  rf'  —  sin  h!  sin  37 
cos  h!  cos  H' 


m  = 


sin  h^  sin  H^ 
sin  A'  sin  H' 


n  = 


cos  Aj  cos  -ff, 
cos  A'  cos  W 


we  derive 


Put 


cos  d'  —  cos  4,  =  (1  —  n)  cos  <f '  -f  (n  —  m)  sin  A'  sin  H'        (a) 


Ld^d.—  d' 
then  we  have 


aA  =  A.  — A' 


c^H=H'^m 


W 


and 


cos  d* —  cos  </,  ==  2  sin  1  Arf  sin  (d'  +  J  Arf) 

cos  (A' +  A  A)   cos(JJ'— Aff) 
cos  K  cos  if' 


(«) 


=( 


28iniAA8in(A'4-iAA) 
cos  A' 


\     /        2sin}Ag8in(.g'— iAjy)\ 
/      \  cos  -ff'  / 


y 2  8iniAAsin(V+  UA)       2  sin  }  AJTsin  (g^—  \  c,H) 

cos  A'  cos  H' 


4  sin  i  aA  sin  \  AJTsin  (A'  +  \  aA)  sin  (il'  —  }  a g) 
■^  cos  A'  cos  jff'  ^^ 


Also 


»  — 


sin  A'  cos  A,  sin  H*  cos  H,  —  cos  A'  sin  A.  cos  H'  sin  gl 

111  = ! ! ! i 

sin  A'  cos  A'  sin  H'  cos  H* 


wibstituting  in  which  the  values 

2  sin  A'  cos  Aj  =  sin  (2  A'  +  aA)   —  sin  a  A 
2  cos  A'  sin  A,  =  sin  (2  A'   +  aA)   +  sinAA 
2  sin  ITcos  H^  =  sin  (2g'  —  aJ?)  +  sin  aJT 
2  cosg'sin  g;  =  sin  (22r'  —  Ag)  —  sin  aJJ 


we  find 


«>— m  = 


8inAg8in(2A'+AA)~8inAAsin(2.y— Ag) 
2  sin  A'  cos  A'  sin  g'  cos  g' 


w 
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Substituting  (c),  {d\  and  (e)  in  (a),  and  at  the  same  time,  for 
brevity,  putting  1 

_       2  8in}AAsin  (h' +  jaA)  L 

COS  h' 

I 

^  _       8inAAsin(2g^  — Ag)  ! 

^  ^       2  sin  t  A^  sin  (i?^  —  j  aJQ 
* ""  cos  H' 

7>  _       sin  A J7  sin  (2  A'  +  aA) 
**"  2  cos  A'  cos  H' 

we  have 

2sinjArf8in((l'+lA^  =  il,co§(f'+5,  +  Cico8d'+A— ^Ci«»<''  CO 

This  formula  is  rigorously  exact ;  but,  since  ^d  is  always  less 
than  1°,  it  will  not  produce  an  error  of  0".l  to  substitute  the  ares 
J  Arf,  I  aA,  &c.  for  their  sines,  or  |  Arf  sin  1.",  ^  aA  sin  1",  &c.  fb^ 
sin  ^  Ae/,  sin  ^  aA,  &c.  ;  and  therefore  we  may  write 

^dBm(d'+i^d)  =  AiCOBd'+Bi  +  CiCosd'+I)i—AiCi%\nV'cosd'  (g) 

in  which  -4j,  -B,,  CJ,  i)i,  now  have  the  following  signification : 

Ai  ==       — .  sin  (A'  +  J  aA) 

cos  A 

^  aA      sin  (2  ^'— a iT) 

cos  A'  2  cos  -ff' 

C,  =  - -^ .  sin  (J?'- i  aJ) 
cos  H' 

_  A^      Bin(2A'+AA) 

cos  JT         2  cos  A' 

The  next  step  in  our  transformation  consists  in  finding  con- 
venient and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  accurate  expressions 
of  aA  and  a//.     Let 

r,  E=i  the  true  refiractions  for  the  apparent  altitudes  k'  and 

then  we  have, within  less  than  O'M, 

aA  =  rr,  cos(A'  —  r)  —  r 
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B  neglect  r  in  the  term  ir^  cos  (A' —  r),  the  error  in  this  term 
never  exceed  1";  but  even  this  error  wdll  be  avoided  by 
Lg*  the  approximate  expression 

cos(A'  —  r)  =  COB  A'  -{-  sin  r  sin  h' 

ve  shall  then  have 

/iA  £=s  «!  cos  A'  —  f  +  ^1  sin  r  sin  h' 

=  (jr|CosA'— r)    1  + ) 

\  izi  cos  h  —r  / 


if 


*   the  second  term  of  the  second  factor  produces  but  1 
,  we  may  employ  for  it  an  approximate  value,  which  will 
jive  aA  with  great  precision.     Denoting  this  term  by  A*,  we 

, ifi  sin  r  sin  A' sin  r  tan  A' 

ifi  cos  A'  —  r       I ^ 

n*!  COS  A' 

eiy  nearly, 

A  =  8inrtanA'(l  H \ 

\  Tti  cos  A'  / 

e  put 

r  =  tt  cot  A', 

hich  a  has  the  value  given  in  Table  EL,  we  have 


A=a8inr(l  +  — ^-\ 
\         ifi  sm  A  / 


',  a  increases  with  A',  but  in  such  a  ratio  that  k  remains  very 
ly  constant  for  a  constant  value  of  t:^.  We  may  without 
ible  error  take  tt^  =  57'  30"  =  3450",  which  is  about  the 
n  value  of  n-j,  and  we  shall  find  for  a  mean  state  of  the  air, 
he  values  of  a  given  in  Table  11., 

forA'=    5<>  it  =  0.000291 

A' =45  it  =  0.000286 

A' =90  it  =  0.000285 

ace,  if  we  take 

k  =  0.00029 
•  formula 

Ah  =  (tti  cos  A'  —  r)  (1  +  k)  (452) 

U  give  aA  within  innAnn?  ^^  ^^  whole  amount,  that  is,  within  less 
^  0".02  in  a  mean  state  of  the  air.     For  extreme  variations 
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of  the  density  of  the  air,  it  is  possible  that  the  refraction  may 
be  increased  by  its  one-sixth  part,  and  k  will  also  be  increased 
by  its  one-sixth  part.  But,  as  the  term  depending  on  k  is  not 
more  than  1",  the  error  in  aA,  even  in  the  improbable  case 
supposed,  will  not  be  greater  than  0".16.  The  formula  (452) 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  practically  exact  with  the  value 
k  =  0.00029. 

A  strict  computation  of  the  sun*s  or  a  planet's  altitude  requires 
the  formula 

but  P  is  in  all  cases  so  small  that  the  fomxula 

nH  =  R^PcosH'  (453) 

will  always  be  correct  within  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  second. 
Now,  let 

cos  h  cos  H 

The  quantities  r'  and  R'  computed  from  the  mean  values  of  the 
refraction  are  given  in  Table  XIV.  under  the  name  "Mean 
Reduced  Refraction  for  Lunars."  The  numbers  of  the  table 
are  corrected  for  the  height  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
by  means  of  Table  XR^.A  and  B.  These  tables  are  computed 
from  Bessel*s  refraction  table,  assuming  the  attached  ther- 
mometer of  the  barometer,  and  the  external  thermometer,  to 
indicate  the  same  temperature,  which  is  allowable  in  our  present 
problem.*     By  the  introduction  of  r'  and  i2',  we  obtain 


cos  A'  cos  H' 

and  the  coefficients  of  formula  {g)  become 

*  If  it  is  desired  to  compute  r'  and  R'  with  the  utmost  rigor,  it  can  be  done  bj 
Table  II.,  by  taking  (Art.  107) 

sin  A'  .  sin  U' 

The  tables  XIV.  and  XIV.  A  and  B  give  the  correct  values  to  the  nearest  seoond  in  all 
practical  cases. 
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Ai  =      («,  _  r*)  (1  +  k)  sin  (A'  -f-  }  aA) 
A  _  _  (,.  -  r-)  (1  +  *)        2co8£' 

C,  =  —  {B'  —  P)  sin  {H'  —  i  Ajy) 

8in(2A'+AA) 


A=     (J2'-P) 


2  cos  A' 


(455) 


The  term  A^  Q  sin  1"  cos  rf'  is  very  small,  its  maximum  being 
only  1".  It  is  easy  to  obtain  an  approximate  expression  for  it 
and  to  combine  it  with  the  term  A^cosd'.  In  so  small  a  term 
▼e  may  take 

Q  sm  r'=  —  Ji'sin  T'sin  JBr=  —  sin  B  tan  H'=  —  k 

and  hence 

i,  -  A,Ci  sin  V'  =  A,  (1  +  A')  =  (r^  —  r')  (1  +  A')*  sin  (V  +  i  Ah) 

11  now  we  put 

sin  A' 

sin  2  J9^ 

^_sin(JB^~>AJJ) 
""  sin  H' 

_  sin  (2  h'  +  Ah) 

""        sin  2  A' 

and 

ii'  =      (it^  —r')  A  sin  A'  cot  d' 
R  =  —  (r^  —  /)  B  sin  JJ'  cosec  rf' 
C"=  —  (ii'—  P)  C  sin  H'  cot  rf' 
D'=       (JK'— P)i>sin  A'cosec  d' 

the  foraiula  (^)  becomes,  when  divided  by  sin  rf', 

sin  c2' 
the  first  member  of  which  may  be  put  under  the  form 

,/,    ,   2  s\T\  i  Ad  cos  (d/ -\- i  Ad)  \ 

Aa|  1  H r— t; I 

\  sm  d  f 


H56) 
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BO  that  if  we  put 

_         £kd}  Bin  1^^  COB  (<f  ^  +  i  A<f) 

^"^  2  Bind' 

or,  within  0".15, 

ar  =  —  J  A<^  Bin  1"  cot  <i'  '  (457) 

we  have 

Ad  =  il'  +  JJ'  +  C  +  i>'  +  X  (458) 

The  termB  A'y  B\  C",  and  ly  are  computed  directly  from  the 
apparent  distance  and  altitudes  by  (456),  and  with  sufficient 
accuracy  with  four-figure  logarithms.  The  logarithms  of  A,  J3,  C,  D, 
are  given  in  Table  XV.,  log  A  and  log  D  with  the  arguments 
t:^  -—  r'  and  A';  log  B  and  log  C  with  the  arguments  B'—F 
and  W.  In  the  construction  of  this  table  aA  and  CkH  lure  com- 
puted by  (452)  and  (453),  and  then  the  logarithms  of  A^  -B,  C,  JD, 
by  (455).  • 

The  sum  A'+  B' +  C  +  D'  is  called  the  "  first  correction  of  the 
distance,**  and,  being  very  nearly  equal  to  Arf,  is  used  as  the  argu- 
ment of  Table  XVI.,  which  gives  x,  or  the  "second  correction 
of  the  distance,**  computed  by  (457).  When  x  is  greater  than  30" 
and  the  distance  small,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  this  table  a 
second  time  with  the  more  correct  value  of  ^d  found  by  em- 
ploying the  first  value  of  x. 

The  correction  ^d  being  thus  found  and  added  to  rf',  we  have 
rf„  or  the  distance  reduced  to  the  point  0.  The  reduction  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth  is  then  made  by  (450).  This  reduction  is 
also  facilitated  by  a  table.    If  we  put 


and  then 


^    /  Bin  J        sm  d  \ 

iv  =  An\  -: — —  I 

\8m  dj       tandj/ 

.     Bin  9  .         .     Bin  J 

a  =  —  Aft 0  =  A-K  -; 

tan  d  sm  d 


we  shall  have 

K=a-\'h  (459) 

and  a  and  b  can  be  taken  from  Table  XIX.  where  a  is  called  "the 
first  part  of  iV^,"  and  b  "  the  second  part  of  iNT."    We  then  have 

d'--d^  =  N%mf  (460) 

which  is  the  correction  to  be  added  to  rfj  to  obtain  the  geocentric 
» distance  d.     Table  XIX.  is  computed  with  the  mean  value  oi 
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ar  =  57'  80",  which  will  not  produce  more  than  V  error  in 
d  —  rfj  in  any  case.  But,  if  we  wish  to  compute  the  correction 
for  the  actual  parallax,  we  shall  have,  after  finding  N  by  the 

table, 


d  —  rf.  =  iV  sin  ^  X 


3450" 


(460*) 


r  being  in  seconds. 

The  trouble  of  finding  the  declinations  of  the  bodies  and  the 

itte  of  Table  XIX.  would  be  saved  if  the  Almanac  contained  the 

['kgarithra  of  N  in  connection  with  the  lunar  Ephemeris.    The 

nlue  of  log  N  in  the  Almanac  would,  of  course,  be  computed 

with  the  actual  parallax,  and  (460)  would  be  perfectly  exact. 

We  have  yet  to  introduce  corrections  for  the  elliptical  figure 
d  the  discs  of  the  moon  and  sun  produced  by  reflection.  These 
collections  are  obtained  by  Tables  XVII.  and  XVIII.,  which  are 
eoQstracted  upon  the  following  principles.    Let 

A«,,  aSj  =  the  contractions  of  the  vertical  semidiameters, 
LSj  ^S  =  the  contractions  of  the  inclined  semidiameters; 


then  we  have  (Art.  188) 
^8  =  6S^  cos*  q 


a5  =  A>S,  cos*  Q 


where  ;  =  the  angle  ZM'S'  (Fig.  29)  and  Q  =  ZS'M'.    We 


cos  q  = 


0 


H  by  (456), 

KinF     _ 

«othat 


B' 


sin  H'  —  ein  h!  cos  d* 
cos  A'  sin  d' 


sin  A'  cos  d' 


A' 


B  (rj  —  f)  cos  h'         cos  h'  sin  d'      A  (r^  —  r')  cos  h! 


cos 


*  \  ^  ^  JJ  /  (r^  —  r')  C08  h' 


K  we  put  J.  =  1  and  J5  =  1,  which  are  approximate  values,  we 

Ulutve 


cos  q  =  — 


A5  = 


A'+  B' 
(Tj— r')co8A' 

+  B' 


'L(,r,  — r')co8A'J 


(461) 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  this  formula, 
we  observe  that  the  errors  in  cos  q  produced  by  the  assumptioD 
-4  =  1,  J5  =  1,  are 

..       -.tan  A'  ,       .-        -..       sin-ff' 

e  =  (4  —  1) g'  =  (1  —  ^) 


land'  cos  h' Bind' 

the  errors  in  cos'  q  are 

2ecosjr  2e^CQBq 

and  the  errors  in  a^  are,  therefore, 

__  2^8^(A  —  1)  tan  h' cos  q  ,___  2Ag,  (1  —  B)  sin  JT cos  g 

*  tan  d'  *  cos  A' sin  d' 

In  order  to  represent  extreme  cases,  let  us  suppose  y  =  0  and 
IP=  90°,  which  will  give  e^  and  €/  their  greatest  values;  then 
we  shall  find  for  the  difterent  values  of  A'  the  following  errors; 

A'  e^  Un  d'  e^'  sin  d' 

S**  0".45  0".02 

10  .16  .00 

15  .08  .00 

80  .02  .00 

60  .00  .00 

It  can  only  be  for  very  small  values  of  rf'  that  the  error  6|  can  be 
important,  even  for  A'  =  5° ;  and,  as  these  small  values  of  the 
distance  are  always  avoided  in  practice,  our  formula  (461)  may 
be  considered  quite  perfect. 

In  the  same  manner,  we  shall  find 


'l(R'  —  P)coaI£'] 


(462) 


which  is  even  more  accurate  than  (461). 

These  formula  are  put  into  tables  as  follows.  For  the  moon, 
Table  XVII. A,  with  the  arguments  A'  and  ;ri  —  r',  gives  the 
value  of 

q  = x/ 

^         (r^  —  r')' C08«  A'        "^ 

where  /  is  an  arbitrary  factor  (=  18000000)  employed  to  give  g 
convenient  integral  values.  Then  Table  XVII.B,  with  the  argu- 
ments g  and  -4'  +  jff ',  gives 
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For  the  sun,  Table  XVin.A,  with  the  arguments  IT'  and  i2'  —  P, 
gives  the  value  of 

(J?'-P)'C08'^ 

AS,  ^ 

in  which  F=  -^;  and  Table  XVin.B  gives 

a5  =  (C  +  i)')' X  J 

Cr 

In  these  tables  -4'  +  J5'  is  called  the  "  whole  correction  of  the 
moon,"  and  C'  +  D'  the  "whole  correction  of  the  sun.**  As 
these  quantities  are  fumishc^d  by  the  previous  computation  of 
the  true  distance,  the  required  corrections  are  taken  from  the 
tables  without  any  additional  computation. 

The  values  of  a^  and  ^  are  applied  to  the  distance  as  follows  : 
when  the  limb  of  the  moon  nearest  to  the  star  or  planet  is 
observed,  a5  is  to  be  subtracted,  and  when  the  farthest  limb  is 
observed,  a5  is  to  be  added ;  when  the  sun  is  observed,  both  a5 
and  A«S  are  to  be  subtracted  from  d. 

In  strictness,  these  corrections  should  be  applied  to  the  dis- 
tance rf',  and  the  distance  thus  corrected  should  be  employed  in 
computing  the  values  of  A\  J5',  C",  and  D'.  This  would 
require  a  repetition  of  the  computation  after  ^8  and  aS  had  been 
found  by  a  first  computation;  but  this  repetition  will  rarely 
change  the  result  by  0".5.  In  the  extreme  and  improbable  case 
when  the  distance  is  only  20°  and  one  body  is  at  the  altitude  5° 
and  the  other  directly  above  it  in  the  same  vertical  circle  (so  that 
the  entire  contraction  of  the  vertical  semidiameter  comes  into 
account),  such  a  repetition  would  change  the  result  only  1".8; 
and  even  this  error  is  much  less  than  the  probable  error  of 
sextant  observations  at  this  small  altitude,  where  the  sun  and 
moon  already  cease  to  present  perfectly  defined  discs. 

250.  I  shall  now  recapitulate  the  steps  of  this  method, 
let.  The  local  mean  time  of  the  observation  being  T,  and  the 
assumed  longitude  jL,  take  from  the  Ephemeris,  for  the  approxi- 
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mate  Greenwich  time  T  +  Ly  the  quantities  5,  S,  ;r,  P,  i,  and  J. 
(For  the  sun  we  may  always  take  P  =  8".5 ;  for  a  star,  S  —  0, 
P=0.) 

2d.  If  A",  fl"",  d"  denote  the  observed  altitudes  and  distance 
of  tho  limbs,  find 

5*  =-a  «  -f-  correction  of  Table  XII., 
jTj  =  3r  +  correction  of  Table  XIII., 

and  the  apparent  altitudes  and  distance  of  the  centres, 


A'=A"q:«', 


H'=H"^  S, 


d'=d"±8'±8 


upper  signs  for  upper  and  nearest  limbs,  lower  signs  for  lower 
and  farthest  limbs. 

For  the  altitudes  h'  and  -ff',  take  the  "  reduced  refractions" 
r'  and  i?'  from  Table  XIV.,  correcting  tliem  by  Table  XIV.A 
and  B  for  the  barometer  and  therbiometer.  Then  compute  the 
quantities 


A'  ==      (jr,  — rOXsin  A'cotd'  C"  =  — (jR'— P)C8injrcot(i' 

J?'  =  —  (r,  —  r')B  sin  S'  coscc  d'     D'=     (JK'--P)i)sinycoBec(i' 

for  which  the  logarithms  of  -4,  -B,  (?,  and  D  are  taken  from 
Table  XV.  In  thjs  table  the  argument  tt^  —  r'  is  called  the 
"reduced  parallax  and  refraction  of  the  moon,"  and  i?'—  Pthe 
"  reduced  refraction  and  parallax  of  the  sun  (or  planet)  or  star." 
For  a  star  this  argument  is  simply  JS'. 

When  rf'>  90*^,  the  signs  of  A^  and  C  will  be  reversed.  It 
may  be  convenient  for  the  computer  to  determine  the  signs  by 
referring  to  the  following  table : 


A' 

/?' 

C 

P' 

d'  <  90^ 
<f'>90^ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

3d.  The  terms  A'  and  P',  which  depend  upon  the  moon's 
parallax  and  refraction,  may  be  called  the  first  and  second  parts 
of  the  moon's  correction,  and  the  sum  A^  +  P'  the  "  whole  cor- 
rection of  the  moon."  In  like  manner,  C  and  i>'may  be  called 
the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  sun's,  planet's,  or  star's  con^ 
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tion,  and  the  sura  C  +  ly  the  "  whole  correction  of  the  sun, 
planet,  or  star." 

The  sum  of  these  corrections  =  A'  -{-  B'  -\-  C  +  Jy  may  be 
called  the  "first  correction  of  the  distance."  Taking  it  as  the 
upper  argument  in  Table  XVI.,  find  the  second  correction  =  x, 
tlie  sisrn  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  table. 

4th.  Take  from  Table  XVII. A  and  B  the  contraction  of  its 

inclined  semidiameter  =  lb.     If  the  sun  is  the  other  body,  take 

also  the  contraction  from  Table  XVIII.A  and  B,  =  aS.     Thu 

aign  of  either  of  those  corrections  will  be  positive  when  the 

farthest  limb  is  obaen^ed,  and  negative  when  tlie  nearest  limb  is 

observed. 

5th.    The  correction  for  the  compression  of  the  earth  is  = 
If  on  ^^^  being  the  latitude ;  and  N  may  be  accurately  com- 
^\  fated  by  the  formula 


\  sin  cf,       tan  d,  / 


i  -1 


or  it  may  be  found  within  1"  by  Table  XIX.,  the  mode  of  con- 
Rilting  which  is  evident.  The  sign  of  iVsin  ff  will  be  determined 
kythe  signs  of  i\rand  sin  ^,  remembering  that  for  south  latitudes 
■n  f  is  negative. 

All  the  corrections  being  applied  to  rf',  we  have  the  geocen- 
tric distance  d;  and  hence  the  corresponding  Greenwich  time 
ttd  the  longitude. 

Example. — ^Let  us  take  the  example  of  the  preceding  article 
(p.  899),  in  which  the  observation  gives 

lS5a»  March  9th,  ^  sr  85«. 

T      =   5*  14"  6-        2  ^"  =  52<»  84'   0"       Barom.  29.6  in. 
Awuraedi       =10     0   0        0^"=    8    56  23  Therm.  58°  F. 

Approx.  Gr.  T.  =  15  14   6    3!©d"  =44    36  58.6 
By  the  Ephemeris,  we  have 

---•  «  =  16'  23'M  ir  =  60'  1".9    S  =  16'  8".0    P=  8".6 

,,  ,i  ;1  lAleXII.     +  14  .0    Tab.  XIII.       +3  ^    d  =  +  U^     J  =  —  4*» 

; V.  \  '1  a'  =  16  87  .1  ir,  ==  60  5'  .8 

r'i  01^    Tbe computation  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 
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J)*"- 

62«  84.0 

QiT'  = 

8«  56'.4 

rf"T=  44^86' 58-6 

#*  = 

+    16.6 

8    = 

16.1 

•*  =        16  87  . 1 

A'== 

62    60.6 

/T  = 

9    12.6 

5  =        16  8 .0 
tf'=:46    9  48.7 

Tible  XIV. 
"      •*     A. 
"      "    B. 

1'18M 
—  1  . 
1  . 

P  — 

6' 49^.6 

—  0  . 

—  6  . 

r'zzz 

1  11  .1 
60    6  .8 

6  87  .6 
8  .6 

ir.-r'- 

58  64  .7 

J?'-P  = 

6  29  .0 

(Table  XV.)  log  ^      0.0019 
log(jr,  — r*)     8.6484 
log  sin  V          9.9016 
log  eot  d*         9.9976 

(Table  XV.)  log  C    9.9978 
log  (ir  -  P)     2.6172 
log  sin  H'         9.2042 
log  cot  d'          9.9975 

log^' 

8.4498 
-|-46'58".9 

logC 

fil.7167 
S2M 

i 

(Table  XV.)  log  ^  9.9981 

log  (t,  -  r')  8.5484 

log  sin  H'  9.2042 

log  cosee  d'  0.1498 


log  5' 

B' 
A'-\-B' 

fi2.9000 
=  — 18'14".8 
—  -f  88  89  .6 

Table  XIX.  1  st  Part  of  J\r  —  - 

-6" 

-2 

-8. 

(Table XV.) log/)  9.9987 

log  (R'—P)  2.5172 

log  sin  A'  9.9015 

logeo8ee<^'  0.1498 

log     /y  2.5067 
/>'=-(- 6'  8''.7 

C"+  /y  =  -f  6  16  .6  1st  corr. 


—  8.     ^  =  85« 


(Table  XVI.)     2d  corr. 
(Table  XVII.)  A*: 

(Table  XVIII.)  a5 

JV  sin  f  - 

d  =  4o  48  12  8 


+  88'66''J 

—  18.5 
0. 

—  9. 

—  4.6 


This  result  agrees  with  that  found  by  the  rigorous  method  ou 
p.  401,  within  1". 

To  find  the  longitude,  we  now  have,  by  the  American  Ephe- 
meris  for  March  9, 


(r)  =  i5»  0-  0* 

(d)  —  45"  40'  54"       Q 

d  =  45  48  18 

7  19    log 

<    =    0  18     3 

logt 

Table  XX.         —    1 

r„  — 15  13     2 

r—    5  14    6 

L  =   9  68  66 

=  0.2510    j§  =  +  n 

=  2.6425 
=  2.8935 
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In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  fractions  of  a  second 
al  parts  of  the  above  method,  it  is  possible  that  the  computed 
5  may  be  in  error  several  seconds,  but  it  is  easily  seen 
B  error  from  this  cause  will  be  most  sensible  in  cases 
:he  distance  is  small ;  and,  since  the  lunar  distances  are 
11  the  Ephemeris  for  a  number  of  objects,  the  observer 
?Iy  be  obliged  to  employ  a  small  distance.  If  he  confines 
to  distances  greater  tlxan  45**  (as  he  may  readily  do),  the 
will  rarely  be  in  error  so  much  as  2",  especially  if  he 
3ids  altitudes  less  than  10°.  Wlien  we  remember  that 
it  count  of  the  sextant  reading  is  10",  and  that  to  the 
e  error  of  observation  we  must  add  the  errors  of  gradua- 
eccentricity,  and  of  the  index  correction,  it  must  be  con- 
hat  we  cannot  hope  to  reduce  the  probable  error  of  an 
d  distance  below  5",  if  indeed  we  can  reduce  it  below 
)ur  approximate  method  is,  therefore,  for  all  practical 
s,  a  perfect  method,  in  relation  to  our  present  means  of 
tion. 

If  the  altitudes  have  not  been  observed,  they  may  be 
ed  from  the  hour  angles  and  declinations  of  the  bodies, 
r  angles  being  found  from  the  local  time  and  the  right 
ais.  But  the  declination  and  right  ascension  of  the  moon 
taken  from  the  Ephemeris  for  the  approximate  Green- 
le  found  with  the  assumed  longitude.  If,  then,  the  assumed 
le  is  greatly  in  error,  a  repetition  of  the  computation  may 
ssary,  starting  from  the  Greenwich  time  furnished  by  the 
Ls  a  practical  rule,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the  first 
ition  when  the  error  in  the  assumed  longitude  is  not 
an  30'.  In  the  determination  of  the  longitude  of  a  fixed 
I  land,  it  will  be  advisable  to  omit  the  observation  of  the 
8,  as  thereby  the  observer  gains  time  to  multiply  the 
tions  of  the  distance.  But  at  sea,  where  an  immediate 
i  required  with  the  least  expenditure  of  figures,  the  alti- 
lould  be  observed. 

At  sea,  the  observation  is  noted  by  a  chronometer  regu- 
)  Greenwich  time,  and  the  most  direct  employment  of  the 
ig  Greenwich  time  will  then  be  to  determine  the  true 
ion  of  the  chronometer.     This  proceeding  has  the  advan- 
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tage  of  not  requiring  an  exact  determination  of  the  locid.  time  at 
the  instant  of  the  obsen^ation. 

For  example,  suppose  the  observation  in  the  example  above 
computed  had  been  noted  by  a  Greenwich  mean  time  chrcHio- 
meter  which  gave  15*  10*  O*,  and  was  supposed  to  be  alow  4"  6". 
The  true  Greenwich  time  according  to  the  lunar  observation 
was  16*  13"  0*,  and  hence  the  true  correction  was  +  3*  O*.  With 
this  correction  we  may  at  any  convenient  time  afterwards  deter- 
mine the  longitude  by  the  chronometer  (Art  214). 

In  this  way  the  navigator  may  from  time  to  time  during  a 
voyage  determine  the  correction  of  the  chronometer,  and,  by 
taking  the  mean  of  all  his  results,  obtain  a  very  reliable  correc- 
tion to  be  used  wiien  approaching  the  land.  He  may  even 
determine  the  rate  of  the  chronometer  with  considerable  accu- 
racy by  comparing  the  mean  of  a  number  of  observations  in 
the  first  part  of  the  voyage  with  a  similar  mean  in  the  latter 
part  of  it. 

254.  To  correct  the  longitude  found  hy  a  lunar  distance  far  errors 
of  the  Ephemeria. — In  relation  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the 
observation,  we  may  in  the  present  state  of  the  Ephemeris  regard 
all  its  errors  as  insensible  except  those  which  affect  the  moon's 
place.  If,  therefore,  the  longitude  of  a  fixed  point  has  been 
found  by  a  lunar  distance  on  a  certain  date,  the  corrections  of 
the  moon's  right  ascension  and  declination  are  first  to  be  found 
for  that  date  from  the  obsen-atious  at  one  or  more  of  the  prin- 
cipal ob8er\^atorie8,  and  then  the  correction  of  the  longitude  will 
be  found  as  follows.    Let 

a,  ^  =r  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  moon  given 

in  the  Ephemeris  for  the  date  of  the  obeei*vatlon, 
^,  J  =  those  of  the  sun,  planet,  or  star, 
^a,^=  the  corrections  of  the  moon's  right  ascension  and 
declination, 
dd  =  the  corresponding  correction  of  the  lunar  distance, 
dL  =  the  corresponding  correction  of  the  computed  longi- 
tude; 

In  Fig.  30,  M  and  S  being  the  geocentric  places  of  the  two 
bodies,  as  given  in  the  Ephemeris,  and  d  denoting  the  distance 
MSy  we  have 

cos  d  =  sin  ^  sin  J  +  eos  <J  cos  J  cos  (a  —  A)  (468) 
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is«l  bj  differentiating  which  we  find 


.  I 


dd 


cos  d  e<»  J  sin  (a  —  A) 
— .  ji 

Bin  a 


-  ■  If  then 


cos  d  sin  J  —  sin  ^eos  J  cos  (a  —  A) 

sm  a 


(464): 


we  shall  have 


V  =■  the  change-  of  distance  in  8*, 


dZ  =  —  dd  X 


V 


(465) 


in  compntingrwhich  we  emplojr  the  proportional  logarithm  of  the 

8* 
l^hemeris,  Q  =  log  —^reduced  to  the  time  of  the  ohservation. 


V 


Example. — At  the  time  of  the  observation  computed  ik  Art. 
iSO,  we  have 


M©on,«.=    2*  11- 14' 
Sun,    A  =  23   22    25 

m.'-A=    2  49    19 
=    42«19'.8' 

irifh  which  we  find,  by  ('46;i)^ 


M  =  0.908  da  +  0.350  3» 
IJ  ind  hence,  \y  (465),  with  log  Q  =  0.2511^ 


3  =  +  ^^  18'.4 

J=:—    4       3.1 

d'=      45    48.2. 


*i  =  —  1.62  ili 


0.62  d3 


Suppose  then  we  find  from  the  Greenwich  observations  5a  =» 
~  O-.SS  =  ~  6".7  and  5*  =  —  4".0,  the  correction  of  the  longir 
tade  abore  found  will  be 

ai  =  +  iiM 

255.  To  find  the  hmgitude  by  a  lunar  distance  not  given  in  the 
Ephemeris. — The  regular  lunar-distauce  s^rs  mentioned  in  Art. 
247  are  selected  nearly  in  the  moou*&  path,  and  are  therefore  in 
general  most  favorable  for  the  accurate  determination  of  the 
Greenwich  time.  Neverthelesi^  it  vnatj  oe^asionalfly  be  found 
expedient  to  employ  other  stars,  not  too  far  from  the  ecliptic. 
Sometimes,  too,  a  different  star  may  have  been  observed  by 
mistake,  and  it  may  be  important  to  make  use  of  the  observation. 

Vol.  L— 27 
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The  true  distance  d  is  to  be  found  from  the  observed  distance 
by  the  preceding  methods,  as  in  any  other  case.  Let  the  local 
time  of  the  observation  be  Tj  and  the  assumed  longitude  L, 
Take  from  the  Ephemeris  the  moon's  right  ascension  a  and  de- 
clination d  for  the  Greenwich  time  T  +  Ly  and  also  the  stars 
right  ascension  A  and  declination  J ;  with  which  the  correspond- 
ing true  distance  d^  is  foujid  by  the  formula 

cos  d^  =  sin  ^  sin  J  -f-  cos  d  cos  J  cos  (o  —  A) 

Then,  if  d  =  d^,  the  assumed  longitude  is  correct ;  if  otherwise, 

put 

X  =  the  increase  of  a  in  one  minute  of  mean  time, 

fi  =  the  increase  of  9     «  ''  «'        " 

^^  =  the  increase  of  c2     "  "  "        " 

then  we  have,  by  (464), 

# 

cos  d  cos  J  sin  (a  — A)    ,       cos  ^  sin  J  —  sin  d  cos  J  cos  (a  —  A)  ^    i 
sin  d^  sin  d^  \ 

and  hence  .the  correction  of  the  assumed  longitude  in  seconds 
of  time, 

tL  =  ^—{d-~d^ 

r 

For  computation  by  logarithms,  these  formulae  may  be  ar- 
ranged as  follows : 

tan  J 
tanJlf  = 


cos  (o  —  A) 

sin  J  cos  (d  —  M) 
cos  do= \— 

;   (466) 

^  ^   cos  ^  cos  J  sin(a  -  A)  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  __ 

sinc^, 

r 

Example. — Suppose  an  observer  has  measured  the  distance 
of  the  moon  from  Arciurus^  at  the  local  mean  time  1856  March 
16,  7"=  10*  80*  0*,  in  the  assumed  longitude  i  =  6*  0"  0",  and, 
reducing  his  observation,  finds  the  true  distance 

d  ==  73<>  65'  10" 
what  is  the  true  longitude  ? 
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For  the  Greenwich  time  7  +  Z/  =  16*  30-  we  find 

a  =       8*  47-  6'.54  a  =  +  23°  12'    7'M 

A=      14     9    7.04  J=  + 19    55  44.8 

•  —  A  =  —  5*  22-  0'.50  =  —  80**  30^    7".5 


I  =  +  31".40 
;?=_    8  .62 


with  which  we  find  by  (466), 


^.= 


d—d.= 


73**  55'  35", 
—  25" 


r  =  —  25".59 

^X  ==  +  58*  .6 


and  therefore  the  longitude  is  6*  0-  58*.6. 


256.  In  order  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  any  constant 
errors  of  the  instrument  used  in  measuring  the  distance,  wc 
■hoold  observe  distances  from  stai?3  both  east  and  west  of  the 
moon.  If  the  index  correction  of  the  sextant  is  in  error,  the 
errors  produced  in  the  computed  Greenwich  time,  and  conse- 
qnently  in  the  longitude,  will  have  different  signs  for  the  two 
observations,  and  will  be  very  nearly  equal  numerically :  they  will 
tiierefore  be  nearly  eliminated  in  the  mean.  If,  moreover,  the 
distances  are  nearly  equal,  the  eccentricity  of  the  sextant  will 
luive  nearly  the  same  effect  upon  each  distance,  and  will  there- 
foTe  be  eliminated  at  the  same  time  with  the  index  error.  Since 
even  the  best  sextants  are  liable  to  an  error  of  eccentricity  of  as 
much  as  20",  according  to  the  confession  of  the  most  skilful 
makers,  and  this  error  is  not  readily  determined,  it  is  important 
to  eliminate  it  in  this  manner  whenever  practicable.  If  a  circle 
rf  reflexion  is  employed  which  is  read  off  by  two  opposite 
verniers,  the  eccentricity  is  eliminated  from  each  observation ; 
fcflt  even  with  such  an  instrument  the  same  method  of  obscrva- 
tioii  should  be  followed,  in  order  to  eliminate  other  constant 
errors. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  that  by  observing  distances 
of  «tor«  on  opposite  sides  of  the  moon  we  also  eliminate  a  con- 
stant error  of  observation^  such,  for  example,  as  arises  from  a 
fiiulty  habit  of  the  obsen^'cr  in  making  the  contact  of  the  moon's 
limb  with  the  star.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake;  for  if  the 
hubit  of  the  observer  is  to  make  the  contact  too  close,  that  is,  to 
bring  the  reflected  image  of  the  moon's  limb  somewhat  over 
the  star,  the  effect  will  be  to  increase  a  distance  on  one  side  of 
the  moon  while  it  diminishes  that  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  deduced  Greenwich  time  will  be  the  same  in 
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both  casca     This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  diagram, 

(Fig.  31).     Suppose  a  and  b 
'^'f^  are    the    two    Btars,   M  the 

moon's  limb.   If  the  observer 
{  /}  •  judges  a  contact  to  exist  when 

the  star  appears  within  the 
moon's  disc  as  at  c,  the  distance 
ac  is  too  small  and  the  distance 
be  too  great.  But,  supposing  the  moon  to  be  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion from  a  to  6,  each  distance  will  give  too  early  a  Greenwich 
time,  for  each  will  give  the  time  when  the  moon*8  limb  was 
actually  at  c. 

If,  however,  we  observe  the  sun  in  both  positiona,  this  kind 
of  error,  if  really  constant,  will  be  eliminated ;  for,  the  mooa  • 
bright  limb  being  always  turned  towards  the  sun,  the  error  will . 
increase  both  distances,  and  will  produce  errors  of  opposite  sign 
iir  the  Greenwich  time.  Hence,  if  a  series  of  lunar  distaaeet 
from  the  sun  has  been  observed,  it  will  be  advisable  to  fonn  two 
distinct  means,-^ouc,  of  all  the  results  obtained  from  increasing 
distances,  the  other,  of  all  those  obtained  from  decreasing  dis- 
tances :  the  mean  of  these  means  will  be  nearly  or  quite  free 
from  a  constant  error  of  observation,  and  also  from  constant  in- 
strumental errors. 

FINDING   THE   LONGITUDB   AT   SEA. 

257.  By  chro7H>me(er». — This  method  is  now  in  almost  universal 
use.  The  fonn  under  which  it  is  applied  at  sea  differs  very 
slightly  from  that  given  in  Art.  214.  The  correction  of  the 
chronometer  on  the  time  of  the  first  meridian  (that  of  Green- 
wich among  American  and  English  navigators)  is  fo^nd  at  any 
place  whose  longitude  is  known,  and  at  the  same  time  also  its 
daily  rate  is  to  be  established  with  all  possible  care.  The  rate 
being  duly  allowed  for  from  day  to  day  during  the  voyage,  the 
Greenwich  time  is  constantly  kno\m,  and  therefore  at  any 
instant  when  the  local  time  is  obtained  by  observation,  the  lon- 
gitude of  the  ship  is  determined. 

The  local  time  on  shipboard  is  always  found  from  an  altitude 
of  some  celestial  object,  observed  with  the  sextant  from  the  seft 
horizon.  (Art.  ir>6.)  The  computation  of  the  hour  angle  is 
then  made  by  (268),  and  the  resulting  local  time  is  compared 
directly  with  the  Greenwich  time  given  by  the  chronometer  at 
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the  instant  of  the  observation.  The  data  from  the  Ephemeris 
required  in  computing  the.  local  time  are  taken  for  the  Greenwich 
time  given  by  the  chronometer. 

Example. — ^A  ship  being  about  to  sail  from  New  York,  the 
master  determined  the  correction  on  Greenwich  time  and  the 
rate  of  his  chronometer  by  observations  on  two  dates,  as  follows: 

1860  April  22,  at  Greenwich  noon,  chron.  correction  r=  -f-  S"  lO'.Q 
«        "     80,  "  «         "  «  =  +  3    43 .6 

Rate  in  8  days    =       -f  33  .6 
Daily  rate  =       -{-    4 .2 

On  May  18  following,  about  7*  SO*"  A.M.,  the  ship  being  in  lati- 
tude 41®  88'  N.,  three  altitudes  of  the  sun's  lower  limb  were 
observed  from  the  sea  horizon  as  below.  The  correction  of  the 
chronometer  on  that  day  is  found  from  the  correction  on  April  30 
by  adding  the  rate  for  18  days.  (It  w^ill  not  usually  be  worth 
while  to  regard  the  fraction  of  a  day  in  computing  the  total  rate 
at  sea.)  The  record  of  the  observation  and  the  whole  computa- 
ti<m  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 

I860  May  18.  ^  =  41o  Z^ 


:?lir(moiiietor                 9*  ST"  21*. 

0  29* 

40^10" 

Barom.  80.32  ••. 

"  87   63. 

»« 

46    0 

Therm.  SO®  F. 

."  88   20. 

<t 

60  60 

• 

feftB                        =r    9  87   61.8 

Mean  =  29  46  40 

■orrection                =  +     4    69.2 

Index  corr.  —  — 

1  10 

ir.  date  =  May  17,     21  42    60.6 

Dip              =~ 

4    2 

i>r  which  time  we  take  from  the 

29 

40  28 

Iphemeris  the  quantities 

Semid.         =  -f- 

16  60 

0»8  <J  =  19«  38'  89" 

Refraction  =  — 

1  42 

Bemidiameter       =         16'  60" 

Parallax      =  + 

8 

Equation  of  time  =  —    8*»  49'.8 

A  =  29 

64  44 

^       41 

88    0 

see  0.12688 

P=70 

21  21 

cosec  0.02G04 

#  =70 

64  33 

cos  9.61464 

#  —  A  =  40 

69  49 

sin  9.81692 

Apparent  time      =    7*82«   6».3 
Eq.  of  time  =  —     8    49.8 

Local  mean  time  =  19  28    16 .6 
Gr.         "       •»      =21  42    60.6 

Longitude  = 


9.48348 
Bin   9.74174 


2  14    34    =  33«  88'.6  W. 


In  this  observation,  the  sun  was  near  the  prime  vertical,  a  posi- 
tioa  most  favorable  to  accuracy  (Art.  149). 
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The  method  by  equal  altitudes  may  also  be  used  for  finding 
tlio  time  at  sea  iu  low  latitudes,  as  in  Arts.  158,  159. 

258.  In  order  that  the  longitude  thus  found  shall  be  worthy 
of  confidence,  the  greatest  care  must  be  bestowed  upon  the 
determination  of  the  rate.  As  a  single  chronometer  might 
deviate  very  greatly  without  being  distrusted  by  the  navigator, 
it  is  well  to  have  at  least  three  chronometers,  and  to  take  the 
mean  of  the  longitudes  which  they  severally  give  in  eviery  case. 

But,  whatever  care  may  have  been  taken  in  determining  the 
rate  on  shore,  the  sea  rate  will  generally  be  found  to  diflfer  from 
it  more  or  less,  as  the  instrument  is  affected  by  the  motion  of  the 
ship ;  and,  since  a  cause  which  accelerates  or  retards  one  chro- 
nometer may  produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  others,  the  agree- 
ment of  even  three  chronometers  is  not  an  absolutely  certain 
proof  of  their  correctness.  The  sea  rate  may  be  found  by 
determining  the  chronometer  correction  at  two  ports  whose 
difference  of  longitude  is  well  known,  although  the  absolute 
longitudes  pf  both  ports  may  be  somewhat  uncertain.  For  this 
purpose,  a  "  Table  of  Chronometric  Differences  of  Longitude"  is 
given  in  Raper*8  Practice  of  Navigation^  the  use  of  which  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  example. 

Example. — At  St.  Helena,  May  2,  the  correction  of  a  chro- 
nometer on  the  local  time  was  —  0*  23**  10*.3.  At  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  May  17,  the  correction  on  the  local  time  was 
+  1*  14"'  28'.6 ;  what  was  the  sea  rate  ? 

We  have 

Corr.  at  St.  Helena,  May  2d  =  —  0*  23"  lO'.S 

Chron.  diff.  of  long,  from  Raper      =  -|-  1   36    45  . 

Corr.  for  Cape  of  G.  H.,  May  2d      =  +  1   13    34.7 
«  "  "  "    17th  =  +  1   14    28 .6 

Rate  in  15  days  =  +    53  .9 

Daily  sea  rate     =  +      3 .59 

259.  By  lunar  distances. — Chronometers,  however  perfectly 
mdde,  are  liable  to  derangement,  and  cannot  be  implicitly  relied 
upon  in  a  long  voyage.  The  method  of  lunar  distances  (Arts. 
247-256)  is,  therefore,  employed  as  an  occasional  check  upon  the 
chronometers  even  where  the  latter  are  uSed  for  finding  the 
longitude  from  day  to  day.     When  there  is  no  chronometer  ou 
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ixd,  the  method  of  lunar  distances  is  the  only  regularly  avail- 
e  method  for  finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  at  once  sufficientlj 
;urate  and  sufficiently  simple. 

A.8  a  check  upon  the  chronometer,  the  result  of  a  lunar  distance 
used  as  in  Art.  253. 

In  long  voyages  an  assiduous  observer  may  determine  the  sea 
tes  of  his  chronometers  with  considerable  precision.  For  this 
rpose,  it  is  expedient  to  combine  observations  taken  at  various 
aes  during  a  lunation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate  as  far 
possible  constant  errors  of  the  sextant  and  of  the  observer  (Art 
6).  Suppose  distances  of  the  sun  are  employed  exclusively, 
it  two  chronometer  corrections  be  found  from  two  nearly  equal 
stances  measured  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sun  on  two  different 
tes,  in  the  first  and  second  half  of  the  lunation  respectively, 
le  mean  of  these  corrections  will  be  the  correction  for  the 
jan  date,  very  nearly  free  from  constant  instrumental  and 
rsonal  errors.  In  like  manner,  any  number  of  pairs  of  equal, 
nearly  equal,  distances  may  be  combined,  and  a  mean  chro- 
meter  correction  determined  for  a  mean  date  from  all  the 
servations  of  the  lunation.  The  sea  rate  will  be  found  by 
mparing  two  corrections  thus  determined  in  two  difterent 
nations.  This  method  has  been  successfully  applied  in  voyages 
tween  England  and  India. 

260.  By  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites, — An  observed  eclipse 
one  of  Jupiter's  satellites  furnishes  immediately  the  Green. 

ch  time  without  any  computation  (Art.  225.)  But  the  eclipse 
not  sufficiently  instantaneous  to  give  great  accuracy ;  for,  with 
e  ordinary  spy-glass  with  which  the  eclipse  may  be  observed 
board  ship,  the  time  of  the  disappearance  of  the  satellite  may 
ocede  the  true  time  of  total  eclipse  by  even  a  whole  minute, 
le  time  of  disappearance  will  also  vary  with  the  clearness  of 
e  atmosphere.  Since,  however,  the  same  causes  which  accele- 
te  the  disappearance  will  retard  the  reappearance,  if  both 
enomena  are  observed  on  the  same  evening  under  nearly  the 
me  atmospheric  conditions,  the  mean  of  the  two  resulting 
agitudes  will  be  nearly  correct.  Still,  the  method  has  not. the 
Ivantage  possessed  by  lunar  distances  of  being  almost  always 
mailable  at  times  suited  to  the  convenience  of  the  navigator. 

261.  By  the  moon's  altitude* — This  method,  as  given  in  Art.  243, 
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may  ?)e  used  at  sea  in  low  latitudes;  but,  on  account  of  the 
unavoidable  inaccuracy  of  an  altitude  observed  from  the  sea 
horizon,  it  is  even  less  accurate  than  the  method  of  the  preceding 
article,  and  always  far  inferior  to  the  method  of  lunar  distances, 
although  on  shore  it  is  one  which  admits  of  a  high  degree  of 
precision  when  carried  out  as  in  Art.  245. 

262.  By  accultations  ofeiars  bg  the  moon. — This  method,  which  | 
will  be  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  eclipses,  may  be  successfiillj  | 
used  at  sea,  as  the  disappearance  of  a  star  behind  the  moon's   ; 
limb  may  be  observed  with  a  common   spy-glass  at  sea  with 
nearly  as  great  a  degree  of  precision  as  on  shore ;  but,  on  accoimt 
of  the  length  of  the  preliminary  computations  as  well  as  of  the 
subsequent  reduction  of  the   observation,  it  is  seldom  that  a 
navigator  would  think  of  resorting  to  it  as  a  substitute  for  the 
convenient  method  of  lunar  distances. 


CHAPTER   Vin. 

FIKOING  A  ship's  PLACE  AT   SEA  BY  CIRCLES  OF  POSITION. 

263.  In  the  preceding  two  cTiapters  we  have  treated  of 
methr^ds  of  finding  the  position  of  a  point  on  the  earth's  surface 
by  tho.  two  co-oi'dinates  laiiiiide  and  longitude ;  and  therefore  in  all 
.these  methods  the  required  position  is  determined  by  the  inter- 
section of  two  circles,  one  a  parallel  of  latitude  and  the  other  a 
meridian.  In  the  following  method  it  is  determined  by  circles 
oblique  to  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  the  meridians.  The  prin- 
ciple which  underlies  the  method  has  often  been  applied;  but  its 
value  as  a  practical  nautical  method  was  first  clearly  shown  by 
^Capt.  Thomas  H.  Sumner.* 

Let  an  altitude  of  the  sun  (or  any  other  object)  be  observed 
at  any  time,  the  time  being  noted  by  a  chronometer  regulated  to 
Greenwich  time.     Suppose  that  at  this  Greenwich  time  the  sun 

*  A  new  and  aentrate  method  of  finding  a  ehip't  position  at  sea  by  projection  on  Merta- 
lor'sehart:  by  Capt.  Thomas  H.  Summkr.    Boston,  1848. 
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vertical  to  an  observer  at  the  point  M  of  the  globe  (Fig  82). 

et  a  small  circle  A  A' A"  be  described  on 

le  globe  from  ilf  as  a  pole,  with  a  polar  dis-  Fig^ 

mce  MA  equal  to  the   zenith  distance,  or 

implement  of  the  observed  altitude,  of  the 

in.    It  is  evident  that  at  all  places  within 

lis  circle  an  observer  would  at  the  given 

me  observe  a  smaller  zenith  distance,  and 

:  all  places  without  this  circle  a  greater 

mith  distance;  and  therefore  the  observa- 

on  fully  determines  the  observer  to  be  on 

i€  circumference  of  the  small   circle   AA'A*'.    If,  then,  the 

ivigator  can  project  this  small  circle  upon  an  artificial  globe  or 

chart,  the  knowledge  that  fie  is  upon  this  circle  will  bejitst  as  valuable 

•  him  in  enabling  him  to  avoid  dangers  as  the  knowledge  of  either  his 

lUtade  alone  or  his  longitude  alone;  since  one  of  the  latter  elements 

dy  determines  a  point  to  be  in  a  certain  circle,  without  fixing 

ipon  any  particular  point  of  that  circle. 

The  small  circle  of  the  globe  described  from  the  projection  of 
the  celestial  object  as  a  pole  we  shall  call  a  circle  of  position. 

264.  To  find  the  place  on  the  globe  at  which  the  sun  is  vertical  {or  the 
m's  projection  on  the  globe)  at  a  given  Greenwich  time. — The  sun's 
koar  angle  from  the  Greenwich  meridian  is  the  Greenwich 
apparent  time.  The  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth' brings  the  sun 
into  the  zenith  of  all  the  places  whose  latitude  is  just  equal  to 
the  sun's  declination.  Hence  the  required  projection  of  the 
son  is  a  place  whose  longitude  (reckoned  westward  from  Green- 
wich from  0*  to  24*)  is  equal  to  the  Greenwich  apparent  time, 
tod  whose  latitude  is  equal  to  the  sun's  declination  at  that  time. 

265.  FVom  an  altitude  of  the  sun  taken  at  a  given  Greenwich  ttmCy 
^find  the  circle  of  position  of  the  observer^  by  projection  on  an  artificial 
M^. — ^Find  the  Greenwich  apparent  time  and  the  sun's  declina- 
tion, and  put  down  on  the  globe  the  sun's  projection  by  the 
preceding  article.  From  this  point  as  a  pole,  describe  a  small 
circle  with  a  circular  radius  equal  to  the  true  zenith  distance 
deduced  from  the  observation.  This  will  be  the  required  circle 
ot  position. 

266.  The  preceding  problem  may  be  extended  to  any  celestial 
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object.  The  pole  of  the  circle  of  position  will  always  be  the 
place  whose  west  longitude  is  the  Greenwich  hour  angle  of  the 
object  (reckoned  from  0*  to  24*)  and  whose  latitude  is  the  decli- 
nation of  the  object.     The  hour  angle  is  found  by  Art.  64, 

267.  To  find  both  the  latitude  and  the  longitude  of  a  ship  by  circles  of 
position  projected  on  an  artificial  globe, — First.  Take  the  altitudes 
of  two   different  objects  at  the   same  time  by  the  Greenwich 
clironometer.   Put  down  on  the  globe,  by  the  preceding  problem,  j 
their  two  circles  of  position.     The  observer,  being  in  the  circum- 
ference of  each  of  these  circles,  must  be  at  one  of  their  two  pointe 
of  intersection ;  which  of  the  two,  he  can  generally  determine 
from  an  approximate  knowledge  of  his  position. 

Second,  Let  the  same  object  be  observed  at  two  different  times,  \ 
and  project  a  circle  of  position  for  each.     Their  intersection 
gives  the  position  of  the  ship  as  before.    If  between  the  observa- 
tions the  ship  has  moved,  tlie  first  altitude  must  be  reduced  to  | 
the  second  place  of  observation  by  applying  the  correction  of  1 
Art.  209,  formula  (380).     The  projection  then  gives  the  ship's  | 
position  at  the  second  observation.  \ 

\ 

268.  From  an  altitude  of  a  celestial  body  taken  at  a  given  Greenwich  ~, 

timCy  to  find  the  circle  of  position  of  the  observer,  by  projection  on  «  ^ 
3f creator  chart, — The  scale  upon  which  the  largest  artificial  globes  i 
are  constructed  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  working  charts  j 
used  by  navigators.     But  on   the  Mercator  chart   a   circle  of   , 

position  will  be  distorted,  and  can  only  • 
Fig.  33.      ^  \)Q  laid  down  by  points.     Let  i,  i',  i"  ; 

(Fig.   33)    be   any    parallels  of   latitude  i 
crossed  by  the  required  circle.     For  each 
of  these  latitudes,  with  the  true  altitude   . 
found  from  the  observation  and  the  polar  ; 
distance  of  the  celestial  body  taken  for 
the  Greenwich  time,  compute  the  local 
time,  and  hence  the  longitude,  "  by  chro- 
nometer"   (Art.  257).     Let  I,  /',  I"  be  the 
longitudes  thus  found.     Let  A,   A\  A''  be    the  points  whose 
latitudes  and  longitudes  are,  respectively,  i,  I;  L\  V ;  i",  /"/ 
these  are  evidently  points  of  the  required  circle.     The  ship  i^ 
consequently    in    the    curve    AA'A'\    traced    through    thes^ 
points. 
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In  practice  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  lay  down  only  two 
points ;  for,  the  approximate  position  of  the  ship  being  known, 
if  L  and  L'  are  two  latitudes  between  which  the  ship  may  be 
assumed  to  be,  her  position  is  known  to  be  on  the  curve  A  A* 
somewhere  between  A  and  A'.  When  the  difterence  between 
L  and  L'  is  small,  the  arc  AA'  will  appear  on  the  chart  as  a 
straight  line. 

269.  To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  ship  by  circles  of  position 
projected  on  a  Mercator  chart — First.  Let  the  altitudes  of  two 
objects  be  taken  at  the  same  time.  Assume  two  latitudes  em- 
bracing between  them  the  ship's  probable  position,  and  find  two 
points  of  each  of  their  two  circles  of  position  by  the  preceding 
problem,  and  project  these  points  on  the  chart.  Each  pair  of 
points  being  joined  by  a  straight  line, 
the  intersection  of  the  two  lines  is 
very  nearly  the  ship's  position.  Thus, 
if  one  object  gives  the  points  A,  A' 
(Pig.  34)  corresponding  to  the  lati- 
tudes i,  L'y  and  the  other  object  the 
points  -B,  -B'  corresponding  to  the  same  latitudes,  the  ship's 
position  is  the  point  ^,  the  intersection  of  AA'  and  BB', 
'  It  is,  of  course,  not  essential  that  the  same  latitudes  should  be 
used  in  computing  the  points  of  the  two  circles ;  but  it  is  more 
convenient,  and  saves  some  logarithms. 

If  greater  accuracy  is  desired,  the  circles  may  be  more  fully 
laid  down  by  three  or  more  points  of  each. 

Second. — The  altitude  of  the  same  object  may  be  taken  at  two 
Afferent  times,  and  the  circles  laid  down  as  before ;  the  usual 
reduction  of  the  first  altitude  being  applied  when  the  ship  changes 
W  position  between  the  observations. 

It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  above  projection  that  the 
most  favorable  case  for  the  accurate  determination  of  the  inter- 
section (7  is  that  in  which  the  circles  of  position  intersect  at  right 
angles.  Hence  the  two  objects  observed,  or  the  two  positions 
ofthe  same  object,  should,  if  possible,  differ  about  90°  in  azimuth. 
This  agrees  with  the  results  of  the  analytical  discussion  of  the 
method  of  finding  the  latitude  by  two  altitudes,  Art.  183.   - 

If  the  chronometer  does  not  give  the  true  Green^^^ch  time,  the 
only  effect  of  the  error  will  be  to  shift  the  point  C  towards  the 
east  or  the  west,  without  changing  its  latitude,  unless  the  error  is 
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BO  great  as  to  affect  sensibly  the  clecliimtion  which  is  taken  fi-on; 
the  Ephemcris  for  the  time  given  by  the  chiXMiometer.  This  method 
is,  therefore,  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  usual  method  of  find- 
ing the  latitude  at  sea  by  two  altitudes,  a  projection  on  the  sailing 
chart  being  always  sufficient  for  tlio  pui^ioses  of  the  navigator. 
Instead  of  reducing  the  first  altitude  for  the  change  of  the  ship's 
position  between  the  obscr\'ations,  we  may  put  down  the  circle 
of  position  for  each  observation  and  afterwards  shift  one  of  them 

by  a  quantity  due  to  the  ship's  run. 
Thus,  let  the  first  observation  give  the 
position  line  AA'  (Fig.  86),  and  let  k^ 
represent,  in  direction  and  length,  the 
ship's  course  and  distance  sailed  be- 
tween the  observations.  Draw  ««' 
parallel  to  AA'.  Then,  BB'  being  the  position  line  by  the 
second  observation,  its  intersection  C  with  aa'  is  the  required 
position  of  the  ship  at  the  second  obsen^ation. 

270.  If  the  latitude  is  desired  by  computation,  independent! 
of  the  projection,  it  is  readily  found  as  follows.    Let 

fp  l^  =  the  longitudes  (of  A  and  B)  founds  from  the  first  and 
second  altitudes  respectively  with  the  latitude  Z, 

Zj',  li  =  the  longitudes  (of  A!  and  B)  found  from  the  same 
altitudes  with  the  latitude  L\ 
L^  =  the  latitude  of  C. 

From  Fig.  34  we  have,  by  the  similarity  of  the  triangles  ABt 
and^'5'C, 

V—//Z  l^—l,=  B'C  I  BC 
whence 

(;;_;;)  ^- (Z^  —  Z,)  I  l^-^l^=^  BB'  I  BC  =  L' ^  L  X  L.^L 

Z,=  L  +  SE=i^ML=JA.  (467) 

This  formula  reduces  Sumner's  method  of  "  double  altitudes" 
to  that  given  long  ago  by  Lalande  (Astronomie,  Art  399-2,  and 
Abrige  de  Navigation^  p.  68).  The  distinctive  feature  of  Sumxeu's 
process,  however,  is  that  a  single  altitude  taken  at  any  time  is 
made  available  for  determining  a  line  of  the  globe  on  which  the 
ship  is  situated. 
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271.  To  find  the  azimuth  of  the  sun  by  a  position  line  projected  on 
the  chart. — ^Let  AA'  (Fig.  36)  be  a  position  line  on 
the  charty  derived  from  an  observed  altitude  by 
Irt  268.  At  any  point  C  of  this  line  draw  CM 
perpendicular  to  AA\  and  let  NCS  be  the  meri- 
dian passing  through  C;  then  SCM  is  evidently 
the  sun's  azimuth.  The  line  CM  is,  of  course^ 
drawn  on  that  side  of  the  meridian  NS  upon 
which  the  sun  was  known  to  be  at  the  time  of 
the  observation. 

The  solution  is  but  approximate,  since  AA^  should  be  a  curve 
line,  and  the  azimuth  of  the  normal  CM  would  be  different  for 
different  points  of  AA'.  It  is,  however,  quite  accurate' enough 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  variation  of  the  compass  at 

sea,  which  is  the  only  practical  application  of  this  problem. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

THE  MERIDIAN  UNE   AND  VARIATION    OF  THE   COMPASS. 

272.  The  meridian  line  is  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Some  of  the  most  use- 
ful methods  of  finding  the  direction  of  this  line  will  here  be 
briefly  treated  of;  but  the  full  discussion  of  the  subject  belongs 
to  geodesy. 

273.  By  the  meridian  passage  of  a  star. — If  the  precise  instant 
Hea  a  star  arrives  at  its  greatest  altitude  could  be  accurately 
distinguished,  the  direction  of  the  star  at  that  instant,  referred 
to  the  horizon,  would  give  the  direction  of  the  meridian  line ;  but 
the  altitude  varies  so  slowly  near  the  meridian  that  this  method 
only  serves  to  give  a  first  approximation. 

274.  By  shadows. — ^A  good  approximation  may  be  made  as 
follows.  Plant  a  stake  upon  a  level  piece  of  ground,  and  give  it 
^vertical  po;iition  by  means  of  a  plumb  line.     Describe  .one  or 
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more  ooncentric  circles  on  the  ground  from  the  foot  of  the  stake 
as  a  centre.  At  the  two  instants  before  and  after  noon  when  the 
shadow  of  the  stake  extends  to  the  same  circle,  the  azimuths  of 
the  shadow  east  and  west  are  equal.  The  points  of  the  circle  at 
which  the  shadow  terminates  at  these  instants  being  marked,  let 
the  included  arc  be  bisected ;  the  point  of  bisection  and  the  centre 
of  the  stake  then  determine  the  meridian  line.  Theoretically,  a 
small  correction  should  be  made  for  the  sun's  change  of  decima- 
tion, but  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  in  this  method. 

275.  By  single  altitudes. — ^With  an  altitude  and  azimuth  instru- 
ment, observe  the  altitude  of  a  star  at  the  instant  of  its  passage 
over  the  middle  vertical  thread  (at  any  time),  and  read  the 
horizontal  circle.  Correct  the  observed  altitude  for  refraction. 
Then,  if 

h  =  the  true  altitude, 

^  =  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation, 

p  =  the  star's  polar  distance, 

A  =  the  star's  azimuth, 

A^=  the  reading  of  the  horizontal  circle, 

we  have,  from  the  triangle  formed  by  the  zenith,  the  pole,  and 
the  star, 

tan' M  =  "" ('-<')«'»(» -ft)  (468) 

cos  8  cos  («  —  p) 


in  which 


8=i(^^  +  h+p) 


In  this  formula  the  latitude  may  be  taken  with  the  positive  sign, 
whether  north  or  south,  and  p  is  then  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
elevated  pole ;  consequently,  also,  A  will  be  the  azimuth  reckoned 
from  the  elevated  pole. 

It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  bring  the  telescope  into  the  plane 
of  the  meridian  we  have  only  to  revolve  the  instrument  through 
the  angle  Aj  and  therefore  either -4'  +  -^  or  A'  —  Aj  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  graduations  of  the  circle,  will  be  the 
reading  of  the  horizontal  circle  when  the  telescope  is  in  the 
meridian. 

The  same  method  can  be  followed  when  the  azimuth  is  ob- 
served with  a  compass  and  the  altitude  is  measured  with  a  sex- 
tant; and  then  A^  —  Aib  the  variation  of  the  compass. 
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276.  From  the  first  equation  of  (50),  y  and  8  being  constant, 

we  have 

dh 


dA  =  ^ 


cos  h  tan  q 


ind  therefore  an  error  in  the  observed  altitude  will  have  the 
least  efi'ect  upon  the  computed  azimuth  when  tan  ^  is  a  maxi- 
mum ;  that  is,  when  the  star  is  on  the  prime  vertical.  There- 
fore, in  the  practice  of  the  preceding  method  the  star  should  be 
as  &r  from  the  meridian  as  possible. 

277.  By  equal  allitudes  of  a  star. — Observe  the  azimuth  of  a  star 
with  an  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument,  or  a  compass,  when  at 
tiie  same  altitude  east  and  west  of  the  meridian.  The  mean  of 
the  two  readings  of  the  instrument  is  the  reading  when  its 
right  line  is  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian.  This  is  the 
method  of  Article  274,  rendered  accurate  by  the  introduction 
of  proper  instruments  for  observing  both  the  altitude  and  the 
izimuth. 


2T8.  K  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun  are  employed,  a  correction 
for  the  change  of  the  sun's  declination  is  necessarj',  since  equal 
tzimuths  will  no  longer  correspond  to  equal  altitudes.     Let 


i' 

A 

i 

l9 


the  east  azimuth  at  the  first  observation, 
"    west       "  "       second      ** 

the  declination  at  noon, 

the  increase  of  declination  from  the  first  to  the  second 
observation, 


then,  by  (1),  we  have,  h  being  the  altitude  in  each  case, 

sin  (d  —  J  ^d)  =  sin  ^  sin  h  —  cos  ^  cos  h  cos  A' 
sin  (3  +  i  A<J)  =  sin  ^  sin  A  —  cos  ^  cos  h  cos  A 

the  difference  of  which  gives 

2  cos  ^  sin  }  Ad  =  2  cos  ^  cosh  sin  i  (-^  +  -^')  si"  i  (^  —  ^') 

whence,  since  ^d  is  but  a  few  minutes,  we  have,  with  sufficient 
accuracy, 

(469) 


A  — A'  = 


Ad  cos  d 


cos  f>  cos  h  sin  A 
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It  will  be  necessary  to  note  the  times  of  the  two  observations 
in  order  to  find  ^d.  If  we  take  half  the  elapsed  time  as  the 
hour  angle  t  of  the  western  observation,  we  shall  have,  instead 
of  (469),  the  more  convenient  formula 

ii  —  ^'  = — —  (470) 

cos  f  sin  ( 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  know  the  exact  value  of  A,  if  only 
the  same  instrumental  altitude  is  employed  at  both  observations. 

Now  let  -4/  and  A^  be  the  readings  of  the  horizontal  circle  at 

the  two  observations,  then  the  readings  corresponding  to  equal 

azimuths  are 

a;  and  ^^  —  (.4  —  A') 

and,  consequently,  the  reading  for  the  meridian  is  the  mean  of 
these,  or 

That  is,  the  reading  for  the  meridian  is  the  mean  of  the  ob. 
served  readings  diminished  by  one-half  the  correction  (470). 
We  here  suppose  the  graduations  Uy  proceed  from  0^  to  360^, 
and.  from  left  to  right. 

279.  By  the  angular  distance  of  the  sun  from  any  terrestrial  object-- 
If  the  true  azimuth  of  any  object  in  view  is  known,  the  direction 
of  the  meridian  is,  of  course,  known  also.  The  following  method 
can  be  carried  out  with  the  sextant  alone.  Measure  the  angular 
distance  of  the  sun's  limb  from  any  well-defined  point  of  a 
distant  terrestrial  object,  and  note  the  time  by  a  chronometer. 
Measure  also  the  angular  height  of  the  terrestrial  point  above 
the  horizontal  plane.  The  correction  of  the  chronometer  being 
known,  deduce  the  local  apparent  time,  or  the  sun's  hour  angled 
(Art.  54),  and  then  with  the  sun's  declination  8  and  the  latitude  f 
compute  the  true  altitude  A  and  aiimuth  A  of  the  sun  by  the 
formulfle  (16),  or 

tan  /lf= ,    tan-4=-; ,    tanA=rcot(f  —  ili)cosA(4(lj 

cos(  8in(^  —  M) 

Now,  let  0,  Fig.  37,  be  the  apparent  position  of  the  terrestrial 
point,  projected  upon  the  celestial  sphere;  5tlie  apparent  place 
of  the  sun,  Z  the  zenith,  P  the  pole ;  and  put 
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D  =  the  apparent  angular  distance  of  the  ^ig*  37- 

sun's  centre  fVom  the  terrestrial  point 
=  the  observed  distance  increased  by 

the  sun's  seraidiametery 
H=  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  point, 
h*  =.  the  sun's  apparent  altitude, 
a  =  the  difference  of  the  azimuth  of  the 

sun  and  the  point, 
A'  =  the  azimuth  of  the  point. 

The  apparent  altitude  h'  will  be  deduced  from  the  true  altitudei 

by  adding  the  refraction  and  subtracting  the  parallax.     Then  in 

the  triangle  SZO  we  have  given  the  three  sides  ZS  =  90°  —  A', 

ZO  =  90°  --11,80  =  A  and  hence  the  angle  SZO  =  a  can  be 

found  by  the  formula 

sin  (s  —  H)  sin  (s  —  A') 


tan*  J  a  = 


in  which 
Then  we  have 


cos  8  cos  {s  —  D) 
A'=:A±a 


(472) 


(473) 


and  the  proper  sign  of  a  to  be  used  in  this  equation  must  be 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  sun  with  respect  to  the  object 
at  the  time  of  the  observation. 

If  the  altitude  of  the  sun  is  observed,  we  can  dispense  with 
the  computation  of  (471),  and  compute  A  by  the  formula  (468). 
The  chronometer  will  not  then  be  required,  but  an  approximate 
knowledge  of  the  local  time  and  the  longitude  is  necessary  in 
order  to  find  d  from  the  Ephemeris. 

If  the  terrestrial  object  is  very  remote,  it  will  often  suffice  to 

regard  its  altitude  as  zero,  and  then  we  shall  find  that  (472)* 

]*educes  to 

tan  J  a  =  |/[tan  i(D  +  h')  tan  i  (D  —  A')]  (474) 

This  method  is  frequently  used  in  hydrographic  surveying  to 
determine  the  meridian  line  of  the  chart. 

i 

Example. — ^From  a  certain  point  5  in  a  survey  the  azimuth 
of  a  point  C  is  required  from  the  following  observation : 


CbroDometer  time      =-  4*  12^  12* 
Chronom.  correction  =  —  2      0 

Local  mean  time 


=  4   10 
Equation  of  time        =  —  4 

Local  app.  time, 
Vol.   L— 28 


12 
10.9 


r  =4    6      1.1 


Altitude  of  C  =  U=   (y>  Z(y  20r 

Distance  of  the  nearest  limb  of  the 
sun  from  the  point  C  =  48*>  17'  lO'' 
Semidiameter  =         16     1 

2>  =  48    33  11 


and,  by  (472), 
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The  sun's  declination  was  i  =  +  4®  16'  55",  the  latitude  was 
y  —  +  38°  58'  50" ;  and  hence,  by  (471),  We  find 

A  =  74*'  86'  86"  A  =  24*>  37'  68" 

Befrftction  and  parallax  =  1  54 

h'  =  24    89  52 
a  =  43**  35'  6" 

Now,  the  sun  was  on  the  right  of  the  object,  and  hence 

A'=A  — arzzSlM'SO" 

Therefore,  a  line  drawn  on  the  chart  from  B  on  the  left  of  the 
line  BC,  making  with  it  the  angle  31°  V  30",  will  represent  tie 
meridian. 

280.  By  two  measures  of  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  a  terrestrial 
object. — In  the  practice  of  the  preceding  method  with  the  sextant, 
it  is  not  always  practicable  to  measure  the  apparent  altitude  of 
the  terrestrial  object.  We  may  then  measure  the  distance  of 
the  sun  from  the  object  at  two  different  times,  and,  first  com- 
puting the  altitude  and  azimuth  of  the  sun  at  each  observation, 
we  may  from  these  data  compute  the  altitude  of  the  object  and 
the  difterence  between  its  azimuth  and  that  of  the  sun  at  either 
observation,  by  formulte  entirely  analogous  to  those  employed 
in  computing  the  latitude  and  time  from  two  altitudes.  Art  178, 
(304),  (305),  (306),  and  (307). 

281.  By  the  azimuth  of  a  star  at  a  given  time. — ^When  the  time  is 
known,  the  azimuth  of  the  star  is  found  by  (471) :  hence  we 
•have  only  to  direct  the  telescope  of  an  altitude  and  azimuth 
instrument  to  the  star  at  any  time,  and  then  compare  the  read- 
ing of  its  horizontal  circle  with  the  computed  azimuth. 

This  method  will  be  very  accurate  if  a  star  near  the  pole  is 
employed,  since  in  that  case  an  error  in  the  time  will  produce  a 
•  comparatively  small  error  in  the  azimuth.     It  will  be  most  accu- 
rate if  the  star  is  observed  at  its  greatest  elongation,  as  in  the 
following  article. 

282.  By  the  greatest  elongation  of  a  circumpolar  star. — ^At  the 
instant  of  the  greatest  elongation  we  have,  by  Art  18, 

cos  d 


sin  A  = 


COSf 
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in  which  A  is  the  azimuth  reckoned  from  the  elevated  pole.  At 
this  instant  the  star's  azimuth  reaches  its  maximum,  and  for  a 
certain  small  interval  of  time  appears  to  be  stationary,  so  that 
the  observer  has  time  to  set  his  instrument  accurately  upon  the 
star.  * 

In  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  observation,  the  time  of  the 
elongation  must  be  (at  least  approximately)  known.  The  hour 
angle  of  the  star  is  found  by  the  formula 

tan  0 

cos  t  = — 

tan  d 

and  from  i  and  the  star's  right  ascension  the  local  time  is  founds 
Art.  55. 

The  pole  star  is  preferred,  on  account  of  its  extremely  slow 
motion. 

If  the  latitude  is  unknown,  the  direction  of  the  meridian  may 
nevertheless  be  obtained  by  observing  the  star  at  both  its  eastern 
and  its  western  greatest  elongations.  The  mean  of  the  readings 
of  the  horizontal  circle  at  the  two  observations  is  the  reading  for 
the  meridian. 

283.  One  of  the  most  refined  methods  of  determining  the 
direction  of  the  meridian  is  that  by  which  the  transit  instrument 
is  adjusted,  or  by  which  its  deviation  from  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  is  measured ;  for  which  see  Vol.  11. 

284.  At  sea,  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  or  the  variation  of 
the  compass,  is  found  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  graphic 
process  of  Art  271. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


ECLIPSES. 


285.  The  term  eclipse,  in  astronomy,  may  be  applied  to  any 
obscuration,  total  or  partial,  of  the  light  of  one  celestial  body  by 
another.  But  the  term  solar  eclipse  is  usually  confined  to  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  by  the  moon;  while  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  by 
one  of  the  inferior  planets  is  called  a  transit  of  the  planet  An 
eclipse  of  a  star  or  a  planet  by  the  moon  is  called  an  oceultatim 
of  the  star  or  planet.  A  lunar  eclipse  is  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
by  the  earth. 

All  these  phenomena  may  be  computed  upon  the  same  general 
principles ;  and  the  investigation  of  solar  eclipses,  with  which  we 
shall  set  out,  will  involve  nearly  every  thing  required  in  the 
other  cases. 

80LAB  E0LIP8E& 
PREDICTION   OF   SOLAR   ECLIPSES   FOR  THE   EARTH   GENERALLY. 

286.  For  the  purposes  of  general  prediction,  and  before  enter* 
ing  upon  any  precise  computation,  it  is  convenient  to  know  the 
limits  which  determine  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  an 
eclipse  for  any  part  of  the  earth.  These  limits  are  determined 
in  the  follo^dng  problem. 

287.  To  find  whether  near  a  given  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  mooUj 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  xcill  occur, — In  order  that  an  eclipse  may  occur, 

-..    ^„  the  moon  must  be  near  the  ecliptic,  and, 

therefore,   near  one  of  the  nodes  of  her 
orbit.    Let  NS  (Fig.  38)  be  the  ecUptic,  H  ' 
the  moon's  node,  NM  the  moon's  orbit,  S 
and  M  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon  at 
^  ^'     ^  "    the  time  of  conjunction   in   longitude,  so 

that  MS  is  a  part  of  a  circle  of  latitude  and  is  perpendicular  to 
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^S.     Ijet  S%  -Sf' ,  be  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon  when  at 
ieir  least  true  distance,  and  put 

fi  =  the  moon's  latitude  at  conjunction  =  SM^ 

I  =  the  inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit  to  the  ecliptic, 

X  =  the  quotient  of  the  moon's  motion  in  longitude  divided 

*  by  the  sun's, 
Z  =  the  least  true  distance  =  S'M', 
r  =  the  angle  SMS'. 

We  may  regard  NMS  as  a  plane  triangle ;  and,  drawing  M^P 
perpendicular  to  iVSf,  we  find 

SS' =  p  tan  r  SP=Xfiisinr 

ind  hence 

8'P=fi(X  —  1)  tan  r  M'P=  fi  —  A^  tan  r  tan  I 

r=fi'l(X  —  l)«tanV  +  (1  —  ^  tan/tan  r)'] 

To  find  the  value  of  y  for  which  this  expression  becomes  a  mini- 
mum, we  put  its  derivative  taken  relatively  to  y  ©q^  to  zero, 

whence 

,  X  tan  I 

tan  y= 

(A  —  1)«  +  ;i«  tan»  7 
which  substituted  in  the  value  of  J'  reduces  it  to 

j.,^         /g'(A-l)' 

(A  —  1)»  +  X*  tan«  I 

If  then  we  assume  J'  such  that 

tan  F  = tan  I  (475) 

^e  have  for  the  least  true  distance 

r  =  /9  cos  r  (476) 

The  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon  as 
w^n  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  be  less  than  S  by  the 
difference  of  the  horizontal  parallaxes  of  the  two  bodies  :  so  that 
if  we  put 

TT  =  the  moon's  horizontal  parallax, 
w'si:  the  sun's  "  ♦* 
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minimum  apparent  distance  =  X  —  (ir  — nT) 


An  eclipse  will  occur  when  this  least  apparent  distance  of  the^ 
centres  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  semidiameters  of  the  bodies; 
and  therefore,  putting  ^ 

8  =  the  moon's  semidiameter, 
«'=  the  sun's  .  " 

we  shall  have,  in  case  of  eclipse, 


or 


r  —  (:r  —  :r')<«+«' 


P  cos/'  <ff  —  7'+«  +  «' 


(477) 


This  formula  gives  the  required  limit  with  great  precision ; 
but,  since  i'  is  small,  its  cosine  does  not  vary  much  for  different 
eclipses,  and  we  may  in  most  cases  employ  its  mean  value.  We 
have,  by  observation, 


Greatest  values. 

Least  values. 

Mean  Talues. 

z 

6<=>  20'    6" 

40  67'  22" 

6°    8' 44" 

V 

61'  32" 

52'  60" 

67'  11" 

7^ 

9 

8 

8.5 

i 

16  46 

14  24 

15  85 

^ 

16  18 

15  46 

16    I 

X 

16.19       • 

10.89 

13.5 

From  the  mean  values  of  /  and  X  we  find  the  mean  value  of 
sec  /'  =  1.00472,  and  the  condition  (477)  becomes 


or 


/?  <  (:r  —  1/  +  «  +  5')  X  1.00472 


;?<;;:  —  ^4.5-f_«'  +  (7P-««'-f5_|-5^X  .00472 


where  the  small  fractional  term  varies  between  20"  and  30". 
Taking  its  mean  value,  we  have,  with  sufficient  precision  for  all 
but  very  unusual  cases. 


/9<7r  —  ;r'+5  +  <'+  25" 


(478) 
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If  in  this  formula  we  substitute  the  greatest  values  of  r,  5, 
aad  ^,  and  the  least  value  of  n'j  the  limit 

i9  <  1«  34'  58" 

is  the  greatest  limit  of  the  moon's  latitude  at  the  time  of  con- 
junctiotiy  for  which  an  eclipse  can  occur. 

K  in  (478)  we  substitute  the  least  values  of  ;r,  5,  and  «',  and 
the  greatest  value  of  ;r',  the  limit 

i9  <  1«  28'  15" 

is  the  least  limit  of  the  moon's  latitude  ait  the  time  of  conjunc- 
tion for  which  an  eclipse  can  fail  to  occur. 

Hence  a  solar  eclipse  is  certain  if  at  new  moon  )9<  1°  28'  15", 
impossible  if  ^>  1°  34'  53",  and  doubtful  between  these  limits.  For 
the  doubtful  cases  we  must  apply  (478),  or  for  greater  precision 
(477),  using  the  actual  values  of  r,  ;r',  5,  5',  ^  and  1  for  the  date. 

Example. — On  July  18,  1860,  the  conjunction  of  the  moon 
and  sun  in  longitude  occurs  at  2*  19'*.2  Greenwich  mean  time: 
will  an  eclipse  occur?   We  find  at  this  time,  from  the  Ephemeris, 

■ 

/9  ==  0*^  33'  18".6 

which,  being  within  the  limit  1°  28'  15",  renders  an  eclipse  cer- 
tain at  this  time. 

Having  thus  found  that  an  eclipse  will  be  visible  in  some  part 
of  the  earth,  we  can  proceed  to  the  exact  computation  of  the 
phenomenon.  The  method  here  adopted  is  a  modified  form  of 
Bessel's,*  which  is  at  once  rigorous  in  theory  and  simple  in 
practice.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  shall  develop  it  in  a  series 
of  problems. 

Fundamental  Equations  of  the  Theory  of  Eclipses. 

288.   To  investigate  the  condition  of  the  beginning  or  ending  of  a  solar 
edipse  at  a  given  place  on  the  earth's  surface, — The  observer  sees  the 
Wmbs  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  apparent  contact  when  he  is  situated 
in  the  surface  of  a  cone  which  envelops  and  is  in  contact  with 
the  two  bodies.    We  may  have  two  such  cones : 

^^  Aitronomiafihe  Naehriekten^  Nob.  151,  162,  and,  for  the  full  deTelopment  of  the 

meihod  with   the  utmost  rigor,    Brssel's   Astronomitehe  Untertuehungen,  Vol.    XL 

Hax8X5's  deTelopment,  baeed  upon  the  same  fundamental  equations,  but  theoreti- 

<>tty  less  accurate,  may  also  be  consulted  with  advantage :  it  is  given  in  Astronom, 

^«1,  No8.  889-842. 
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First.  The  cone  whose  vertex  falls  hetween  the  ean  and  ihc 
moon,  as  at  V,  Fig.  39,  and  which  ia  called  the  penumbral  com. 
An  observer  at  C,  in  one  of  the  elements  CB  V  of  the  cone,  sees 
the  points  A  and  B  of  the  limbs  of  the  ssn  and  moon  in  apparent 
exlerhr  contact,  which  ie  eitlier  the  first  or  the  last  contact;  thtt 
is,  either  the  beginning  or  the  ending  of  the  whole  eclipse. 


CI  D  \ 


Second.  The  cone  whose  vertex  is  beyond  the  moon  (in  the 
direction  of  the  earth),  as  at  V,  Fig.  40,  and  which  is  called  tlie 
nmbral  cone,  or  cone  of  total  shadow.  An  observer  at  C,  in  the 
element  CVBA,  sees  the  points  A  and  B  of  the  limbs  of  the  aoo 
and  moon  in  apparent  intmar  contact,  which  is  the  beginning  ot 
the  ending  of  annular  eclipse  in  case  the  observer  is  farther 
from  the  moon  than  the  vertex  of  the  cone  (as  in  the  figure),  and 
which  is  either  the  beginning  or  the  ending  of  total  eclipse  i" 
case  the  observer  ie  between  the  vertex  of  the  cone  and  tlie 
moon. 

If  now  a  plane  is  passed  through  the  point  C,  at  right  angl^ 
to  the  axis  8VD  of  the  cone,  its  intersection  with  the  cone  wi" 
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e  a  circle  (the  sun  and  moon  being  regarded  as  spherical)  whose 
idius,  CD,  we  shall  call  the  radiiis  of  the  shadow  (penumbral  or 
mbral)  for  that  point.  The  condition  of  the  occurrence  of  one 
if  the  above  phages  to  an  observer  is,  then,  that  ihe  distance  of 
he  point  af  observation  from  the  axis  of  the  shadow  is  equal  to  the 
tidius  of  the  shadow  for  that  point.  The  problems  which  follow 
iriU  enable  \a  to  translate  this  condition  into  snal^'tical  language. 

289,  To  find  for  any  given  time  ike  position  of  the  axis  of  the 
ihadow. — The  axis  of  the  cone  of  shadow  produced  to  the  celes- 
tial sphere  meets  it  in  that  point  in  which  the  sua  would  be 
projected  upon  the  sphere  by  an  observer  at  the  centre  of  the 
moon.  Let  O,  Fig.  41,  be  the  centre  of 
the  earth ;  S,  that  of  the  sun ;  M,  that  of  ''j  *•■ 

the  moon.  The  line  MS  produced  to 
the  infinite  celestial,  sphere  meets  it  in 
the  common  vanishing  point  of  all  lines 
parallel  to  MS;  that  is,  in  Me  point  Z,  in 
which  the  line  OZ,  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  the  earth  parallel  to  MS,  meets 
the  sphere.  The  position  of  the  axis  of 
the  cone  will  be  determined  by  the  right 
tsceneion  and  declination  of  the  point  Z. 

In  order  to  determine  the  point  Z,  let  the  positions  of  the  sun 
ind  moon  be  expressed  by  rectangular  co-ordinates  (Art.  32),  of 
vhich  the  axis  of  x  is  the  straight  line  drawn  through  the  centre 
L  of  the  earth  and  the  equinoctial  points,  the  axis  of  y  the  inter- 
i  KctioD  of  the  planes  of  the  equator  and  solstitial  colure,  and 
I  the  axis  of  2  the  axis  of  the  equator.    Let  z  be  taken  as  positive 

towirda  the  vernal  equinox ;  y  as  positive  towards  the  point  of 

tlw  eqnator  whose  right  ascension  is  90° ;  z  as  positive  towards 

ibe  north. 
Let 

>,  f ,  r  =  the  right  aecension,  declination,  and  distance  fVom 

the  centre  of  tbe  earth,  respectively,  of  the  moon's 

centre, 
»',i',t'^  tbe  right  ascension,  declination,  and  distance  from 

the  centre  of  the  earth,  respectively,  of  the  sun's 

centre; 

The  coordinates  x,  y,  z  will  be,  by  (41), 
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Of  the  $un.  Of  the  moM. 

K  COS  d'  QOSa  r  COS  d  COS  o 

r^  COS  d'  sin  •'  r  cos  ^  sin  « 

r'  sin  3'  r  sin  d 

Now  let  another  system  of  co-ordinates  be  taken  parallel  to  the 
first,  the  centre  of  the  moon  being  the  origin*  The  position  of 
the  snu  in  this  system  will  be  determined  by  the  right  ascension 
and  declination  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  the  moon ;  that  is,  by 
the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  point  Z. 
If  we  put 

a,  d  =  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  point  Zf 
G  =  the  distance  of  the  centi'es  of  the  sun  and  moon, 

the  co-ordinates  of  the  sun  in  the  new  system  are 

G  cos  d  cosa 
G  cos  d  sin  a 
G  9,\n  d 

But  these  co-ordinates  are  evidently  equal  respectively  to  the 
difference  of  the  corresponding  co-ordinates  of  the  sun  and  mooa 
in  the  first  system ;  so  that  we  have 

G  cos  d  cos  a=zt^  cos  d'  eoso'  —  r  cos  d  cos» 
G  cos  d  sin  a  =  r'  cos  d*  sin  o'  —  r  cos  d  sin  a 
G  sin  (f  =  K  sin  d'  —  r  sin  9 

which  fully  determine  a,  rf,  and  G  in  terms  of  quantities  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  Ephemeris  for  a  given  time. 

But,  as  a  and»  d  differ  but  little  from  a'  and  d\  it  is  expedient 
to  put  these  equations  under  the  following  form.  (See  the 
similar  transformation,  Art.  92.) 

G  cos  d  sin  {a  —  o')  =  —  r  cos  d  sin  (a  —  o') 

G  cos  d  cos  (a  —  a)  =  f  cos  d'  —  r  cos  d  cos  (a  —  oT) 

G  %\xi  d  =f  sin  d'  —  r  sin  9 

If  these  are  divided  by  r',  and  we  put 


they  become 


g  cos  d  sin  (a  —  o')  =  —  h  cos  9  sin  (a  —  o') 

g  cos  d  cos  {a  —  o')  =  cos  9'  —  b  cos  d  cos  (a  —  o')  \  (479) 

g  %in  d  =  sin  d'  —  6  sin  ^ 
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vhere  the  second  members,  besides  the  right  ascensions  and 
leclinations,  involve  only  the  quantity  6,  which  may  be  expressed 
n  terms  of  the  parallaxes  as  follows : 

Let 

9r  =  the  moon's  equatorial  horizoutal  parallax, 

r'=  the  sun's  "  "  " 

ben  we  have  (Art  89) 

. r  sin  «' 

•  /       sin  Tf 

If,  farther, 

9:0=  the  sun's  mean  horizontal  parallax, 

md  r^  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  sun's  mean  distance  from  the 
tarth,  we  have,  as  in  (146), 


md  hence 


-       Bm  ?r. 
sm  «'  = r-^ 


6  =  -?^^^  (480) 

r'sin  ff 


vhich  is  the  most  convenient  form  for  comjmting  6,  because  r' 
and  7z  are  given  in  the  Ephemeris,  and  k^  is  a  constant. 

290.  The  equations  (479)  are  rigorously  exact,  but  as  b  is  only 
about  ^,  and  a  —  a'  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse  cannot  exceed 
1°  43',  a  —  a'  is  a  small  arc  never  exceeding  17",  which  may  be 
[  found  by  a  brief  approximative  process  with  great  precision 
The  quotient  of  the  first  equation  divided  by  the  second  gives 

,  ,^  b  cos  ')  sec  5'  sin  (o  —  o') 

tan  (rt  —  •  )  =  — 


1  —  b  cos  d  sec  S'  cos  (a  —  a) 

I  where  the  denominator  differs  from  unity  by  the  small  quantity 
[  b  cos  8  sec  5'  cos  (a  —  a') ;  and,  since  3  and  5'  are  nearly  equal, 
I  this  small  difference  may  be  put  equal  to  6,  and  we  may  then 
write  the  formula  thus:* 

a  —  a'  = cos  9  sec  d'  (a  —  a') 

1-6 


*  DerelopiDg  the  formula  for  tan  (a  —  a*)  in  series,  we  haye 

b cos  A  nee  <T'»in  (a  —  a')       b*  cos'  A  sec*  <J'  pin  2  (a  —  a')       . 
sin  1"  2  sin  1" 

rhera  the  aeeoad  termcaanot  exceed  0".04,  and  the  third  term  is  altogether  inap- 
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If  we  take  cos  (a  —  a')  =  1  and  cos  (a  —  a')  =  1,  we  lu 
from  the  second  and  third  of  (479), 

g  cos  d  =  cos  d'  —  6  cos  d 
^  sin  d  :=xz  Bin  9'  —  6  sin  ^ 
whence 

g  sin  {d--d')  =  —  h  sin  (9  —  d') 
g  cos  ((f  —  ^')  =  1  —  6  cos  (d  —  ^') 

from  which  follows  # 

1  —  6  cos  (^  —  <J') 

or,  nearly,* 

d^d'= *— M  — ^') 

1  —  6  ^ 

From  the  above  we  also  have,  with  sufficient  precision  for 
subsequent  application  of  ^,  the  formula 

The  formulae  which  determine  the  point  Z,  together  with 
quantity  O,  will,  therefore,  be 

a  =  a' cos  9  sec  9'  (•  —  d) 

d  =  9' *_M-»^')  )    (-^ 

1  —  6  ^  ^ 

g=l-b,  G  =  fg 

and  in  many  cases  it  will  suffice  to  take  the  extremely  sim 

forms 

a  =  tt'—  6  (a  —  a')  d  =  ^'— 6  (^  —  9') 

291.   To  find  the  distance  of  a  given  place  of  observation  from 
axis  of  the  shadow  at  a  given  time, — ^Let  the  positions  of  the  s 

preciable.     The  formula  adopted  in  the  text  is  the  same  as 

a  — tt'=— ioo8<5  8ec«J'(a  — o')  (1  — *)"* 

=  —  b  cos  6  sec  <f'(o  —  a')  —  b^  cos  S  sec  S'  (a —  a')  —  &e. 

which,  since  cos  6  sec  (f'maj  in  the  second  term  be  put  equal  to  unity,  differs  f 
the  complete  series  only  by  terms  of  the  third  order.     The  error  of  the  approxin 
formula  is,  therefore,  something  less  than  0''.01. 
*  The  error  of  this  formula,  as  can  be  easily  shown,  will  never  exceed  0".0S8. 
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le  moon,  and  the  observer  be  referred  by  rectangular  co-ordi- 
&tes  to  three  planes  passing  through  tiic  centre  of  the  earth,  of 
hich  the  plane  of  xy  shall  always  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
f  the  shadow,  and  will  here  be  called  the  principal  plane  of  refer- 
ice.  Let  the  plane  of  yz  be  the  plane  of  the  declination  circle 
using  through  the  point  Z.   The  plane 

i  xz  will,  of  course,  be  at  right  angles  ^*'  **  '*"'■ 

D  the  other  two. 
The  axis  of  z  will  then  be  the  line  OZ, 

Rg.  41,  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the 

nrth  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  shadow, 

■d  will  be  reckoned  as  positive  towards 

2.  The  axis  of  ^  will  he  the  intersection, 

QY,  of  the  plane  of  the  declination  circle 

kough  Z  with  the  principal  plane,  and 

rill  be  taken  as  positive  towards  the 

■nth.    The  axis  of  x  will  be  the  intersection,  OX,  of  the  plane 

■f  the  equator  with  the  principal  plane,  and  will  be  taken  as 

^tive  towards  that  point,  X,  whose  right  ascension  is  90°  -\-  a. 
[  Let  M'  and  S'  be  the  true  places  of  the  moon  and  buu  upou 
[the  celestial  sphere,  P  the  north  polo ;  then,  if  we  put 

X,  y,  z  :=  the  co-ordinates  of  the  moon, 

we  have,  by  (Art.  SI), 

X  ^r  cos  M'X 
y  =  r  coa  -V  r 
Z  ^T  COS  M'Z 

which,  by  the  formulse  of  Spherical  Trigonometry  applied  to  the 
triangles  M'FX,  M'PY,  M'PZ,  become 


X  ^  r  COS  d  sia  (a  —  a) 

y  ^  T  [sin  i  COS  d  —  cos  i  sin  d  cos 

z  =:  r  [sin  ^  sin  (2  -f  cos  ^  oog  ti  cos 


r  =  r  COB  <  sin  (•  —  a) 

1  =  r  [sin  {»  —  d)  co8'i(o  — a)+Bi 


ind  if  the  equatorial  radius  of  the  earth  is  taken  as  the  unit  ol 


(J+<().in'K.-a)]  J 


(483) 


(482») 
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r,  Xj  y,  2r,  we  shall  have  the  value  of  r,  required  in  these  eqnjk 

tions,  by  the  formula 

1 

•    r  =  - — 
sinr 

The  co-ordinates  x  and  y  of  the  sun  in  this  system  are 
same  as  those  of  the  moon,  and  the  third  co-ordinate  is  z  +  6r j^ 
but  the  method  of  investigation  which  we  are  here  folio 
does  not  require  their  use. 

Now  let 

^,  17,  C  =  the  co-ordinates  of  the  place  of  observation, 
ip  =  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
^'==.  the  reduced  latitude  (Art.  81), 
p  =  the  radius  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  for  the  lati- 
tude <pj 
II  =  the  given  sidereal  time ; 

then,  if  in  Fig.  41  we  had  taken  Jtffor  the  place  of  observation, 
-Jf'  would  have  been  the  geocentric  zenith  with  the  right  ascenv 
sion  [x  and  declination  ^^  and,  the  distance  of  the  place  from  tlifj 
origin  being  p,  we  should  have  found 

(  ==  P  cos  f»'  sin  (fi  —  a)  1  " 

fi  =  P  [sin  ^'  cos  d  —  cos  /  sin  d  cos  (fi  —  a)]  >  (488J 

Z  =  p  [sin  if'  sin  d  +  cos  f»'  cos  d  cos  (ji  —  a)]         J 

These  equations,  if  we  determine  jl^and  B  by  the  conditions  "^ 

A^mB=:p  sin  <p* 

A  cos  B  =  p  cos  ^'  cos  (;ti  —  a) 

may  be  computed  under  the  form 

f  ==  />  cos  ^'  sin  (/4  —  a)  '^ 

7i  =  AB\n(B  —  d)  M483^ 

C  =  ^  cos  (J5  —  <f)  j 

The  equations  (482)  might  be  similarly  treated;  but  the  moflt 
accurate  form  for  their  computation  is  (482*). 

The  quantity  /i  —  a  is  the  hour  ans^le  of  the  point  Z  for  th« 
meridian  of  the  given  place.     To  facilitiite  its  computation,  it  is  . 
convenient  to  find  first  its  value  for  the  Greenwich  meridian. 
Thus,  if  we  put  for  any  given  Greenwich  mean  time  T 

fi^  =  the  hour  angle  of  the  point  Znt  the  Greenwich  meridian, 
w  =  the  longitude  of  the  given  place, 
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Fig.  42. 


^e  have 

'o  find  fi{  we  have  only  to  convert  the  Greenwich  mean  time  T 
ito  sidereal  time  and  to  subtract  a. 

By  means  of  the  formulae  (482)  and  (488)  the  co-ordinates  of 
he  moon  and  of  the  place  of  observation  can  be  accurately  com- 
mted  for  any  given  time.  Now,  the  co-ordinates  x  and  y  of  the 
moon  are  also  those  of  every  point  of  the  axis  of  the  shadow:  so 
that  if  we  put 

d  =  the  distance  of  the  place  of  observation  from  the  axis 
of  the  shadow, 

lie  have,  evidently, 

J«=(x-e)«+(y-,y    •  (484) 

Iphe  co-ordinates  z  and  ^  J^ve  also  been  found,  as  they  will  be 
jiequired  hereafter.] 

292.  The  distance  d  may  be  determined  under  another  form, 

lich  we  shall  hereafter  tind  useful.     Let  M\ 

^.42,  be  the  apparent  position  of  the  moon's 
[eentre  in  the  celestial  sphere  as  seen  from  the 
l^e  of  observation  ;  P  the  north  pole ;  Z  the 
||oint  where  the  axis  of  the  cone  of  shadow 
[meets  the  sphere,  as  in  Fig.  41 ;  M^y  Q,  the 
^projections  of  the  moon*s  centre  and  of  the 
place  of  observation  on  the  principal  plane. 
The  distance  C^M^  is  equal  to  J,  and  is  the 
projection  of  the  line  joining  the  place  of 
observation  and  the  moon's  centre.  The  plane  by  which  this 
fine  is  projected  contains  the  axis  of  the  cone  of  shadow,  and 
its  mtersection  with  the  celestial  sphere  is,  therefore,  a  great 
drcle  which  passes  through  Z,  and  of  which  ZM'  is  a  portion. 
Hence  it  follows  that  C^M^  makes  the  same  angle  with  the  axis 
rfy  that  M'Z  makes  with  PZ:  so  that  if  we  draw  CiJVand  M^N 
parallel  to  the  axes  of  y  and  x  respectively,  and  put 

Q  =z  PZM' =  NC^M^ 
ire  have,  from  the  right  triangle  C^M^N^ 

JcosC  =  y-,^  /    (^^^) 

the  sum  of  the  squares  of  which  gives  again  the  formula  (484). 
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293.  To  find  the  radius  of  the  shadow  on  the  principal  plan€y  or  on 
any  given  plane  parallel  to  the  principal  plane. — This  radius  is  evi- 
dently equal  to  the  distance  of  the  vertex  of  the  cone  of  shadow 
from  the  given  plane,  multiplied  by  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of 
the  cone.  In  Figs.  89  and  40,  p.  440,  let  EF  be  the  radius  of 
the  shadow  on  the  principal  plane,  CD  the  radius  on  a  parallel 
plane  dra\vn  through  C.    Let 

If  =  the  apparent  semidiamcter  of  the  sun  at  its  mean  dis- 
tance, 

k  =  the  ratio  of  the  moon's  radius  to  the  earth's  equatorial 
radius, 

/  =  the  angle  of  the  cone  =  EVF, 

c  =  the  distance  of  the  vertex  of  the  cone  above  the  princi- 
pal plane  =  VFy 

C  =  the  distance  of  the  given  parallel  plane  above  the  prin- 
cipal plane  =  DF, 

I  =  the  radius  of  the  shadow  on  the  principal  plane  =  FF, 
L  =  the  radius  of  the  shadow  on  the  parallel  plane  =  CD. 

If  the  mean  distance  of  the  sun  from  the   earth  is  taken  u 

unity,  we  have 

the  earth's  radius  ==  sin  ir,, 

the  moon's  radius  =  k  sin  r,  =  MB, 

the  sun's  radius     =  sin  J3    =  SA, 

and,  remembering  that  G  =  r*g  found  by  (481)  is  the  distance 
MSy  we  easily  deduce  from  the  figures 

.     -       sin  JET  ±:  A  sin  ir^  ^.--. 

sm  /  = = 9  (486) 

in  which  the  upper  sign  corresponds  to  the  penumbral  and  the 
lower  to  the  umbral  cone. 

The  numerator  of  this  expression  involves  only  constant  quan- 
tities. According  to  Bessel,  /f  =  959''.788;  Enckb  found 
;r^  =  8".57116 ;  and  the  value  of  A,  found  by  Burckhardt  from 
eclipses  and  occultations,  is  A  =  0.27227  ;♦  whence  we  have 

log  [sin  JT  +  k  sin  :rj  =  7.6688033  for  exterior  contacts, 
log  [sin  //—  A'  sinrrj  =  7.6666913  for  interior  contacts. 

*  The  Talue  of  k  here  adopted  is  precisely  that  which  the  more  recent  inyestigt- 
tion  of  OuDEMANS  {AitTon.  Naeh.,  Vol.  LI.  p.  80)  gires  for  eclipses  of  the  fnn. 
For  occultationa,  a  slightly  increased  Talue  ^ems  to  he  required. 
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Now,  taking  the  earth's  equatorial  radius  as  unity,  we  have 

sin/ 

MF  =  z    (Art.  291) 
and  hence 

c  =  z±:—  (487) 

Sin/  ^      ^ 

the  upper  sign  heing  used  for  the  penumbra  and  the  lower  for 
the  umbra. 
We  have,  then. 


i  ==  c  tan/  =  z  tan  f  ±:k  see/ 
i  =  (c  —  C)  tan/  =  I  —  C  tan/ 


I    (488) 


For  the  penumbral  cone,  c  —  {^  is  always  positive,  and  there- 
fore L  is  positive  also. 

For  the  umbral  cone,  c  —  {^  is  negative  when  the  vertex  of 
Ae  cone  falls  below  the  plane  of  the  observer,  and  in  this  case 
we  have  total  eclipse :  therefore  for  the  case  of  total  eclipse  we 
Aill  have  i  =  ((?  —  C)  tan/ a  negative  quantity.  It  is  usual  to 
t^ard  the  radius  of  the  shadow  as  a  positive  quantity,  and 
therefore  to  change  its  sign  for  this  case ;  but  the  analytical  dis- 
eossion  of  our  equations  will  be  more  general  if  we  preserve 
die  negative  sign  of  L  as  the  characteristic  of  total  eclipse. 

When  the  vertex  of  the  umbral  cone  falls  above  the  plane  of 
ihe  observer,  L  is  positive,  and  we  have  the  case  of  annular 
eclipse. 

For  brevity  we  shall  put 

<  =  tan/  ) 

l  =  ic  \    (489) 

294.  The  analytical  expremon  of  the  condition  of  beginning  or 
of  eclipse  is 

OT,  by  (484)  and  (489), 

(X  -  0«  +  (y  -  yiY  =  (Z  -  i:y  (490) 

It  is  convenient,  however,  to  substitute  the  two  equations 
(485)  for  this  single  one,  after  putting  L  for  J,  so  that 

Vou  L— If 
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may  be  taken  as  the  conditions  which  determine  the  beginning 
or  ending  of  an  eclipse  at  a  given  place. 

The  equation  (490),  which  is  only  expressed  in  a  different  form 
by  (491),  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  equation  of  the 
theory  of  eclipses. 

295.  By  Art.  292,  so  long  as  J  is  regarded  as  a  positive  quan- 
tity, Q  is  the  position  angle  of  the  moon's  centre  at  the  point  Z; 
and  since  the  arc  joining  the  point  Z  and  the  centre  of  the  moon 
also  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  sun,  Q  is  the  common 
position  angle  of  both  bodies. 

Again,  since  in  the  case  of  a  contact  of  the  limbs  the  arc 
joining  the  centres  passes  through  the  point  of  contact,  Q 
will  also  be  the  position  angle  of  this  point  when  all  three 
points — sun's  centre,  moon's  centre,  and  point  of  contact — lie 
on  the  same  side  of  Z.  In  the  case  of  total  eclipse,  however, 
the  point  of  contact  and  the  moon's  centre  evidently  lie  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  point  Z;  and  if  I  —  if  in  (490)  were  a 
positive  quantity,  the  angle  Q  which  would  satisfy  these  equa- 
tions would  still  be  the  position  angle  of  the  moon's  centre,  but 
would  differ  180®  from  the  position  angle  of  the  point  of  eon- 
tact.  But,  since  we  shall  preserve  the  negative  sign  of  I  —  if 
for  total  eclipse  (Art.  293),  (and  thereby  give  Q  values  which 
differ  180°  from  those  which  follow  from  a  positive  value),  Ae 
angle  Q  will  in  all  cases  be  the  position  angle  of  the  point  of  caniacL 

296.  The  quantities  a,  rf,  a:,  y,  Ij  and  i  may  be  computed  by 
the  formula  (480),  (481),  (482),  (486),  (487),  (488),  for  any  given 
time  at  the  first  meridian,  since  they  are  all  independent  of  the 
place  of  observation.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  application  of 
the  equations  (490)  and  (491),  it  is  therefore  expedient  to  com- 
pute these  general  quantities  for  several  equidistant  instants 
preceding  and  following  the  time  of  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  to  arrange  them  in  tables  from  which  their  values 
for  any  time  may  be  readily  found  by  interpolation. 

The  quantities  x  and  y  do  not  vary  uniformly ;  and  in  order  to 
obtain  their  values  with  accuracy  from  the  tables  for  any  time, 
we  should  employ  the  second  and  even  the  third  differences  in 
tlie  interpolation.  This  is  effected  in  the  most  simple  manner 
by  the  following  process.  Let  the  times  for  which  x  and  y  have 
been   computed  be  denoted  by  T^  —  2*,  3^  —  1*,   7^,   T^  +  IN 
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T^  +  2*,  the  interval  being  one  hour  of  mean  time ;  and  let  the 
values  of  x  and  y  for  these  times  be  denoted  by  a:_2,  a:_i,  &c., 
jf-2,  y-i,  &c.  Let  the  mean  hourly  changes  of  x  and  y  from  the 
epoch  T^  to  any  time  jr=  TJ^  +  r  be  denoted  by  x'  and  y'.  Then 
the  values  of  x'  and  y'  for  the  instants  T^  —  2*,  7"^  —  1*,  &c.  will 
l)e  formed  as  in  the  following  scheme,  where  c  denotes  the  third 
£fference  of  the  values  of  x  as  found  from  the  series  a:_2,  a:_i,  &c. 
according  to  the  form  in  Art.  69,  and  the  difference  for  the 
instant  T^  is  found  by  the  first  formula  of  (77).  The  form  for 
computing  y'  is  the  same. 


Time. 

X 

jf 

2;-2» 

X^t 

l(x,— a:.,) 

r.-p 

^-1 

^0         •^  — 1 

r. 

m    M'A 

U^l—^-l)  — 

J^ 

r.+  i» 

^X 

•^1            "^O 

r.+  2» 

Xt 

2  (^n  —  -^o) 

If  then  we  require  x  and  y  for  a  time  jT  =  7^^^  +  r,  we  take 
t!  and  y'  from  the  table  for  this  time,  and  we  have 

x  =  x^-^-  x^r 

297.  Example. — Compute  the  elements  of  the  solar  eclipse  of 
July  18,  1860. 

The  mean  Greenwich  time  of  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon  in  right  ascension  is  July  18,  2*  8"*  56*.  The  computation 
of  the  elements  will  therefore  be  made  for  the  Greenwich  hours 
0, 1,  2,  8,  4,  and  5.  For  these  hours  we  take  the  following 
quantities  from  the  American  Ephemeris : 

For  the  Moon. 


Qnenwieh  mean 
time. 

a 

6 

T 

July  18,  0» 

lie**  44'  24".30 

21<>  52'  20".3 

59'  45".80 

1 

117    21  69  .10 

42  32  .8 

47  .18 

!                2 

117    59  80  .45 

32  36  .4 

48  .44 

'               8 

118    36  58  .35 

22  31  .2 

49  .72 

4 

1 

119    14  22  .65 

12  17  .2 

50  .98 

1               6 

119    51  43  .35 

1  54  .6 

52  .22 
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For  the  Soil. 


Qreenwieh  mtan 
time. 

a' 

& 

1 

logr' 

July  18,  0» 

117"  Sy  41".85 

20"'  57'  66".20 

0.0069675 

1 

118     2  12  ^ 

57  29  .42 

61 

2 

118     4  48  .14 

67    2  .60 

47 

8 

118     T  18  .77 

56  85  .75 

88 

4 

118     9  44  .89 

56    8  .86 

19 

5 

118    12  15  .00 

55  41  .94 

05 

The  formulae  to  be  employed  will  be  here  recapitulated,  for 
convenient  reference. 
I.  For  the  elements  of  the  point  Z: 


J  _  Bin  T^ 


r'Bin  3r 


log  sin  n^  =  5.61894 


a=^a 


d  =  d'-^ 


1  —  6 
b 


c(mS  Bee  S' (a  —  a)    Or,  nearly,    a  =z  a'  —  6 (a  —  a) 


1—6 


(^  -  n 


€€ 


(f  r=a'  — 6(^— a') 


II.  The  moon's  co-ordinates : 


t 

sin  It 

X 

— 

r  cos 

d  sin 

(• 

-a) 

y 

s=r 

r  sin 

(*- 

d) 

COS*  J  (a 

z 

r  cos 

(*- 

d) 

COS*  }  (a 

-  a)  +  r  sin  (^  +  ef)  sin*  J  (•  —  a) 
-a)  —  r  cos  (^  -j-  d)  sin*  J  (a  —  a) 

in.  The  angle  of  the  cone  of  shadow  and  the  radius  of  the 
shadow : 


For  penumbra:  or  exterior  eont<ictt. 

_  [7.668803] 

r'g 
k 


Bin/  = 


c^z  + 


sin/ 


{==  tan/ 
l=ic 


For  umbra:  or  interior  cont^Mdt 


sin/ 


[7.666691] 


log  k  =  9.435000,    e  = 


1  = 


z  — 


sin/ 


tan/* 
to 
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p'.  TTie  values  of  a,  rf,  x,  y,  log  i,  and  Z,  will  then  be  tabulated 
the  differences  x'  and  y*  formed  according  to  Art.  296. 
give   the  computation  for  the  three  hours  1*,  2*,  and  3\ 


[.  Elements  of  the  point  Z. 


a 
6 


6' 


(2) 


log  eosee  ir  =  log  r 

ar.  CO.  log  r' 

Constant  log  sin  n-p 

log  J 

ar.  CO.  log  (1  —  h) 

log  cos  6 

log  sec  ff' 

log  (a  —  a') 

log  (a  —  a') 

a  — o' 


(1)  +  (2) 


log(rf 
log  (d 


a 
d 


log  (1  —  6)  =  log  y 


1* 


— 0<»  40'  13".40 
-j-     45     8  .38 

1.7596999 
9.9930339 
5.C1894 
7.87167 
0.001028 
9.96805 
0.02978 
nd.  88268 
0.75810 
-f  5".66 

7.37269 
8.43191 
n0.80460 
—  6".88 

118«    2'18'M6 
20   57  28  .04 

9.998977 


— 0»    5'12''.69 
-h      85  38  .80 

1.7595414 
9.9930353 

7.87152 
0.001028 
9.96855 
0.0^970 
112.49511 
9.86590 
-f-  0".73 

7.37254 
8.82916 
fiO.70169 
-  6^.08 

118«    4'48".87 
20   56  57  .57 

9.998977 


-|-0<»  29*  44".58 
-f-     25  55  .45 

1.7593865 
9.9980867 

7.87136 
0.001022 
9.96905 
0.02968 
8.25154 
nO.62265 

—  4".  19 

7.37238 

8.19185 

fiO.56428 

—  8''.67 

118*    r  9".58 
20   56  82  .08 

9.998978 


DL  Co-ordinates  x,  y,  and  z. 


a  —  a 
6  —  d 

log  sin  (a  —  a) 

log  cos  c5 

log  f  COS  6  sin  (a  —  a)  =  log  x 

X 

log  cos*  J  (a  —  a 

log  sin(^  —  d 

g(8) slogrsin  ((9 — </)eos*  J  (a— a 

log  sin*  I  (a — a 

log  sin  (6-\-d 

ig(4)=logr  sin  (iJ -f  rf)  sin«  J  (a— a 

w 


(8)  -h  (4) 


— O''  40*  19".06 
-f      45     9  .76 
42    39  55  .84 
i>8.0692116 
9.9680602 
n9.7969617 
—0.620559 

9.9999a'>0 
8.1184932 
9.8781781 
5.5363780 
9.8810485 
7.1271264 

+0.755402 

-hO.001340 


y  1+0.766742 


log  COS  (6  —  d) 
>|  (6)  =log  r  cos  {6 — <f)co9'  J  ( a — a) 

log  COS  (6  -\-  d) 
>«(«)=logrcos(<f  +  rf)8in>J(a  — o) 
»|[(6)-(6)]  =  logz 


9.9999625 
1.7596474 
9.8664780 
7.1625669 
1.7506364 


— 0*>    5'13^42 

+      85  88  .83 

42    29  83  .97 

n7. 181 701 4 

9.9685481 

n8.9097909 

—0.081244 

9.9099998 
8.0157434 
9.7752846 
8.7618394 
9.8296285 
5.8406048 

+0.596058 

+0.000022 

+0.596075 

9.9999766 
1.7595178 
9.8676822 
6.8885680 
1.7595176 


+0«  29*  48".  77 
+      25  59  .12 
42    19    8  .28 
7.9881239 
9.9690490 
9.6665594 
0.464044 

9.9999920 
7.8784502 
9.6878287 
5.2741910 
9.8281695 
6.8617470 

+0.484829 

+0.000727 

+0.435056 

9.9990876 
1.7693661 
9.8688989 
6.9024714 
1.7593601 
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m.  Log  i  and  Z,  for  exterior  contacts.  [Constant  log  =  7.668803] 


logr'^ 
Const.  —  log  r'ff  =  log  sin  / 

log  sec/ 
log  k  ooseo  / 
log  [«  -f  *  coseo/]  =  log  e 
log  tan/  =  log  I 

log  ic  =  log  / 


1* 

9» 

0.006948 

0.005942 

7.662860 

7.662861 

0.000006 

1.772140 

1.772189 

2.066968 

2.066904 

7.6628G6 

7.662866 

9.729828 

9.729770 

\    0.686819 

0.686747 

0.005941 
7.662862 

1.772188 
2.066826 
7.662867 
9.729698 
0.586662 


Log  I  and  I  for  interior  contacts.     [Constant  log  =  7.666691] 


Const.  —  log  r'^  =  log  sin  / 

log  sec  / 
log  k  cosee  / 
log  [a  —  k  ooseo/]  =  log  e 
log  tan/  =  log  I 

log  ic  =  log  / 

I 


7.660748 
0.00U005 
1.774252 

nO.  298985 
7.660758 

117.954738 
—0.009010 


7.660749 

1.774261 

n0.297418 

7.660754 

n7.958167 

—0.^)09082 


7.660760 

1.774260 
n0.801919 

7  660766 

R7.962674 

—0.009176 


IV.  The  computation  being  made  for  the  other  hours  in  the 
same  manner,  the  results  are  collected  in  the  following  tables. 


0* 

a 

d 

Exterior  ConUcts. 

Interior  Contaeta. 

I 

log< 

1 

lofi 

117« 

59'  62" 

.44 

20«  67'  48" 

.60 

0.536867 

7.662864 

—  0.008960 

7.660762 

1 

118 

2  18 

.16 

57  23 

.04 

0.536819 

66 

0.009010 

63 

2 

4  43 

.87 

56  67 

.67 

0.636747 

66 

0.009082 

54 

8 

7    9 

.58 

66  82 

.08 

0.686652 

67 

0.009176 

56 

4 

9  85 

.27 

66    6 

.58 

0.636533 

68 

0.009293 

66 

6 

12    0 

.95 

56  41 

.06 

0.536391 

69 

0.009434 

67 

0* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

X 

\ 

A. 

+  IB 

—  27 

—  87 
—162 

A. 

—46 
—60 
—75 

y 

A. 

—869 
—862 
—888 
-818 

4-19 
+20 

—  1.171866 

—  0.626559 

—  0.081244 
-f  0.464044 
-f  1.009246 
4- 1.654284 

-f  0.646297 
0.645316 
0.645288 
0.646201 
0.645089 

1 

-f  0.917040 
1-1-0.766742 
-f  0.696075 
-f  0.486066 
!-f  0.278704 
!-f  0.1 12039 

—  0.160298 

—  0.160667 

—  0.161019 

—  0.161862 

—  0.161666 

For  the  values  of  the  hourly  differences  of  x  and  y,  we  find 
from  the  above,  by  Art.  296, 
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7i 

log*' 

y* 

log  y-    1 

d? 

0.545306 

9.736640 

—  0.160483 

n9.205429 

1 

0.545315 

648 

—  0.1606G7 

5927 

r,=2 

0.545310 

644 

—  0.160846 

6410 

3 

0.545288 

626 

—  0.161019 

6877 

4 

0.545245 

592 

—  0.161186 

7827 

6 

0.645176 

587 

—  0.161845 

7,756 

and  for  any  given  time  jT  =  T^  +  r,  we  have 

jj  =  —  0.081244  +  7!r 
y  =  +  0.596075  +  xf-c 


}    (492) 


Finally,  to  facilitate  the  computation  of  the  hour  angle 
fL  —  a^fi^  —  m  (Art  291),  we  prepare  the  values  of  {i^  for  each 
of  the  Greenwich  hours.     Thus,  for  -7"=  1*,  we  have 

From  the  Ephemeris,  July  18, 1860, 

Sid.  time  at  mean  noon  =     7*  46"'  4*.03 

Sid.  equivalent  of  1*  mean  t.  =     1      0     9  .86 

Greenwich  sid.  time  =     8    46   18  .89 

*<  «*       "       in  arc,  =  181*  83'  28".85 

a  =118      2  18  .16 

Ai|  =  13    81   10  .19 

Thus  we  form  the  following  table,  to  which  is  also  added  for 
future  use  the  value  of  the  logarithm  of 

/  =  the  hourly  difference  of  p^  in  parts  of  the  radius; 

log  Ai'  =  log  54002".15  sin  1" 
=  9.417986 


0» 

ft 

Hourly  diff. 

358'»  81'  8".0 

1 

13  81  10  .2 

2 

28  81  12  .8 

54002".15 

8 

43  81  14  .4 

4 

68  81  16  .6 

5 

78  81  18  .7 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  principal  problems  relating  to  the 
general  prediction  of  eclipses,  in  which  the  preceding  results 
will  be  applied. 
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Outline  of  (he  Shadow  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth. 

298.  To  find  the  outline  of  the  moon's  shadow  upon  the  earth  at  a 
given  time. — This  outline  is  the  intersection  of  the  cone  6f  shadow 
with  the  earth's  surface ;  or,  it  is  the  curve  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  from  every  point  of  which  a  contact  of  the  sun's  and 
moon's  limbs  may  be  observed  at  the  given  time.    Let 

T  =  the  giveo  time  reckoned  at  the  first  meridiani 

and  let  a,  dj  z,  y^  {,  and  log  i  be  taken  from  the  general  tables 
of  the  eclipse  for  this  time.  Then  the  co-ordinates  $,  17,  ^  of  any 
place  at  which  a  contact  may  be  observed  at  the  given  time  most 
satisfy  the  conditions  (491), 


]    (4M) 


(I  ^  tC)  %\nQ  =  X'^f 

(/ 1—  i:)  008  ©  ?c  y  —  ij 

Let 

^  =  the  hour  angle  of  the  point  Zy 

m  =  the  west  loogitude  of  the  plaoe) 

then  we  have 

and  the  equations  (488)  becont^e 

(  =  p  cos  f'sin  *  1 

7j  z=  p  &in  f'cos  d  —  p  cos  f'  sin  d  cos  ^  >    (iU) 

C  :^  ^  sin  f>'  sin  <i  -f-  />  cos  f'  oos  d  cos  ^  ) 

The  five  equations  in  (498)  and  (494)  involve  the  six  variables 
f ,  jy,  f ,  <p'y  &j  and  Qj  any  one  of  which  may  be  assumed  arbi- 
trarily (excluding,  of  course,  assumed  values  that  give  impossible 
or  imaginary  results) ;  then  for  each  assumed  value  of  the  arbi- 
trary quantity  we  shall  have  five  equations,  which  fully  deter 
mine  five  unknown  quantities,  and  thereby  one  point  of  the  re- 
quired curve.     I  shall  take  Q  as  the  arbitrary  variable. 

In  the  present  form  of  the  equations  (494),  they  involve  the 
unknown  quantity  p,  which  being  dependent  upon  f^  cannot  be 
determined  until  the  latter  is  found.  This  seems  to  involve  the 
necessity  of  at  first  neglecting  the  compression  of  the  earth,  bj 
putting  p  =  ly  and  after  an  approximate  value  of  y>'  has  been 
found,  and  thereby  also  the  value  of />,  repeating  the  computatioD. 
But,  tby  a  simple  transformation  given  by  Bbssbl,  this  douiUa 
computation  is  rendered  unnecessary,  and  the  compression  of 
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the  earth  is  taken  into  account  from  the  beginning.    If  f  is  the 
geographical  latitude,  we  have  (Art.  82) 


p  cos  )/= 

in  which 


cos  f 


|/(1  —  ee  sin'  f ) 


,         sin  9(\  —  ee) 
^sinf';=  ^ 


^(1  —  ee  sin*  f ) 


l^ee^  7.824409 


log  |/(1  —  ee)  =  9.9985458 


If  we  take  a  new  variable  f  |,  such  that 


COS  fi  = 


cos  {P 


we  shall  have 


^(1  —  ee  sin*  ^ ) 


or 


sin  0.  =  i/(l  —  cos*  f .)  =  — ,^  *    — ; 

cos  f^:=s:  p  cos  f* 

|/(1  —  ee)  sin  fj  =  /»  sin  f' 

.                  tan  sp, 
tan  0  s= ^-i— 

Hence  the  equations  (494)  become 

(  3=  COS  f  J  sin  d 

j^  =  sin  fj  cos  d  |/(1  —  ee)  —  cos  f j  sin  rf  cos  ^ 
C  =  sin  f  J  sin  d  |/(1  —  ee)  +  ©o*  5^i  oo«  ^  cos  »* 
Put 

^,  rin  dj  =  sin  <l  />,  sin  rf,  =  sin  rf  ^(1  —  ^)  \ 

/,  cos  dj  ==?  cos  4|/(1  — ee)        />,  cos (f,  =;  cos  (i  )    ^^    ) 

The  quantities  />„  rf^  />^  rf„  may  be  computed  for  the  same  times 
as  the  other  quantities  in  the  tables  of  the  eclipse,  and  hence 
obtained  by  interpolation  for  the  given  time.  The  factors 
/>,  and  />j  will  be  sensibly  constant  for  the  whole  eclipse.  We 
now  have 

S  =  cos  f  J  sin  * 

Ti  =  P^  sin  ^j  cos  d^  —  p^  cos  f  j  sin  i,  cos  * 
C  =  /»,  sin  f>j  sin  (f ,  +  />,  cos  f ^  cos  rf,  cos  ^ 
Let  OB  put 


And  assume  Cp  0O  that 


i?j  =  — 


f^  +  ^^i'  +  C,'  =  1 


(496) 
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or^  which  is  equivalent,  let  us  take  the  system 

$  =  cos  f ,  sin  * 

jj^  =  sin  f  J  cos  d,  —  cos  f  ^  sin  d,  cos  ^         •    ^    (497) 

Cj  =  sin  f ,  sin  d^  +  cos  f  ^  cos  rf^  cos  * 

The  quantity  f  i  differs  so  little  from  f  that  we  may  in  practice    j 
substitute  one  for  the  other  in  the  small  term  t(^ ;  but  if  theo- 
retical accuracy  is  desired  we  can  readily  find  ^  when  ^j  is 
known ;  for  the  second  and  third  of  (497)  give 

cos  f  J  cos  d  =  —  Tj^  sin  rf,  +  ^i  ^^^  ^i 
sin  f  J  =       Tj^  cos  d,  +  ^i  fli"^  ^i 

which  substituted  in  the  value  of  f  give 

:  =  P,:,coB(d,^  d,)^  P,7I^Bm(d,^  d,)  (498)    "^ 

Our  problem  now  takes  the  following  form.    "We  have  first 
the  three  equations 

(I  —  t>  )  sin  §  =  a:  —  e  ) 

il-i:,)oosQ  =  y^P,7l,  V    (499) 

f^  +  'Ji*  +  C,«  =  1  J 

which  for  each  assumed  value  of  Q  determine  f ,  7/^  and  {^j.   Then 

we  have 

cos  f  J  sin  1*  =       ?  'J 

cos  f  J  cos  t^  =  —  iy,  sin  d^  +  C,  cos  d^  >    (500) 

sin  ^j=       i^j  cos  (fj  +  Ci  sin  c£,  J 

which  determine  ^i  and  «>.     Then  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
a  point  of  the  required  outline  are  found  by  the  equations 

|/(1— ee) 
To  solve  (499),  let  ^  and  ;*  be  found  by  the  equations 

Hm  fi  Bin  Y  =  x  —  /  sin  Q  =  a 

.    ^                y       ^cosC       .  )    (502) 

sm  iJ  cos  r  =  -^ —  =  0  ^ 

Pi  Pi 

^  =  sin  /9  sin  y  +  tCj  sin  Q 
Tj^  =  sin  fi  cos  Y  +  *»i  ^08  6 


then  we  have 
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where  we  have  omitted  />,  as  a  divisor  of  the  small  term  /f  j  cos  Qy 
since  we  have  very  nearly  /jj  =  1.  Substituting  these  values  in 
the  last  equation  of  (499),  we  find 

C,«=  COB?  fi  —  2i:,  sin  /5  cos  (Q  —  r)  —  O'O' 

Neglecting  the  terms  involving  i*  as  practically  insensible,  thifl 

gives 

C,=  ±1  [cos  fi  —  %  sin  fi  cos  (Q  —  r)^ 

In  order  to  remove  the  ambiguity  of  the  double  sign,  let  us  put 

Z  =  the  zenith  distance  of  the  point  Z  (Art.  289) ; 
ihen,  since  i?  =  /i  —  a  is  the  hour  angle  of  this  point,  we  have 

cos  ^  =  sin  f  sin  d  -|-  cos  f  cos  d  cos  i9 
[irhich  by  means  of  the  preceding  equations  is  reduced  to 

cosZ=C,/>j^!5JL  (503) 

sm  f, 

Hence  cos  Z  and  {^|  have  the  same  sign. 

But,  in  order  that  the  eclipse  may  be  visihU  from  a  point  on 

the  earth's  surface,  we  must,  in  general,  have  Z  less  than  90° ; 

that  is,  cos  Z  must  be  positive,  and  therefore  f  j  must  be  taken 

only  with  the  positive  sign.     The  negative  sign  would  give  a 

second  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  which,  if  the  earth 

were  not  opaque,  the  same  phase  of  the  eclipse  would  also  be 

observed  at  the  given  time.     In  fact,  every  element  of  the  cone 

of  shadow  which  intersects  the  earth's  surface  at  all,  intersects 

it  in  two  points,  and  our  solution  gives  both  points. 

If  we  put 

sin  1"  ^      ^ 

we  have 

C,  =  cos  ^  —  sin  ^  sin  c 

or,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 

C,  =  cos  (^  +  «)  (505) 

Thus,  ^  and  ;*  being  determined  by  (502),  (^j  is  determined  by 
(504)  and  (505) :  hence  also  f  and  jyj  by  the  equations 
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The  problem  is,  therefore,  fully  resolved ;  but,  for  the  conve* 
nience  of  logarithmic  computation,  let  c  and  C  be  determined 
by  the  equations 

c  COS  C  =  Cj  •  J 

then  the  equations  (500)  J^ome 

cos  f ,  sin  ^  3s  $  1 

COS  f  J  cos  d  =  c  cos  (C  +  ^i)  r(^) 

sin  fi=  c  sin  (C  +  rf,)  J 

The  curve  thus  determined  will  be  the  intersection  of  the 
penumbral  cone,  or  that  of  the  umbral  cone,  with  the  earth's  ^3 
surface,  according  as  we  employ  the  value  of  I  for  the  one  or  the 
other. 

299.  The  above  solution  is  direct,  though  theoretically  but   ' 
approximate,  since  we  have  neglected  terms  of  the  order  of  ?.  -, 
It  can,  however,  readily  be  made  quite  exact  as  follows.    We 
have,  by  substituting  the  values  of  ^i  and  17,  in  (498),  and  nef 
lecting  the  term  involving  the  product  i  sin  (rfj  —  c^),  which  11 
of  the  same  order  as  t^ 

C  =  />,  cos  (/5  +  «)  —  /t>,  sin  p  cos  y  sin  {d^  —  d^ 

and,  putting 

e'  =  (rf J  —  rf,)  cos  Y 

we  have,  within  terms  of  the  order  f ', 

C  =  /!>,co8(/5  +  e  +  e')  (509) 

The  substitution  of  this  value  of  f  in  the  term  2^  involves  only 
an  error  of  the  order  i',  which  is  altogether  insensible.  The 
exact  solution  of  the  problem  is,  therefore,  as  follows.  Find  ^ 
and  Y  for  each  assumed  value  of  §,  by  the  equations 

sin  p  sin  y  =  x  —  I  9\nQ  =^  a 

.     «                y      ^  coflQ       . 
sm  fi  COSY  = —  =  b 

Pi  Pi 

then  e  and  e'  by  the  equations 

i  cos  (Q  —  r)  f      /J       JN 

•  = P~-^  e'=  (rf,-  4J  cos  r 

sm  1 ' 
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S^nd  ^  and  f  by  the  equations 

•in  /J'Bin  /=  a  +  i>,co8  (/?  -f  t  +  «')  sin  Q  «=  ? 
Bin  fi*QO%/=  b  +  -^ ^^—^ — -^ — ' 2L  =3  « 

,  then  we  have,  rigorously, 

!  cos  ^' 


and  these  values  of  f ,  jyi,  and  f  i  may  then  be  substituted  in  (500), 
which  can  be  adapted  for  logarithmic  computation  as  before.* 

800.  It  femains  to  be  determined  whether  the  eclipse  is  begin- 
ning or  ending  at  the  places  thus  found.  A  point  on  the  earth's 
larfiEUse  which  at  a  given  time  T  is  upon  the  surface  of  the  cone 
of  shadow  will  at  the  next  consecutive  instant  T  +  dT  be 
wkkin  or  xmthout  the  cone  according  as  the  eclipse  is  beginning  or 
aiding  at  the  time  T;  the  former  or  the  latter,  according  as  the 
ittance  J  =  i/[(ar  — $)*  +  (i/  —  tjY]  becomes  at  the  time  T  +  dl 
im  or  greater  than  the  radius  of  the  shadow  I  —  ?  ^.  In  the  case 
ef  total  eclipse  I  —  if  is  a  negative  quantity,  but  by  comparing 
J*  with  {I  —  if)^  we  shall  obtain  the  required  criterion  for  all 
cases;  and,  therefore,  the  criterion  of  beginning  or  ending^  either 
of  partial  or  of  total  eclipse,  will  be  the  negative  or  positive  value 
of  the  diiKrential  coefficient,  relatively  to  the  time,  of  the 
qaantity 

or  the  negative  or  positive  value  of  the  quantity 


(^ 


^^/^^^Ur.- 


*)( 


dT      dTl 


+ 


^       ^\dT      dTj  ^\dT        dTl 


*  In  this  problem,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  subsequent  ones,  I  have  not  followed 

Bisssl's  methods  of  solution,  which,  being   mnthematicallj  rigorous,  though  as 

simple  as  such  methods  can  possibly  be,  are  too  laborious  for  the  practical  purposes 

of  mere  prediction.    As  a  refined  and  exhaustive  disquisition  upon  the  whole  theory, 

Bisssl's  Analyte  der  Finttemittej  in  his  Aaironomitehe  Untertuchungen^  stands  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  approximate  solutions  heretofore  in  common  use  are  mostly 

quite  imperfect;  the  compression  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  augmentation  of  th« 

moon^s  semidiameter,  being  neglected,  or  only  taken  into  account  by  repeating  the 

whole  computation,  which  renders  them  as  laborious  as  a  rigorous  and  direct  method. 

I  hare  endeavored  to  remedy  this,  by  so  arranging  the  successive  approximations, 

when  these  are  necessary,  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  computation  is  to  be 

repeated,  and  by  taking  the  compression  of  the  earth  into  account,  in  all  eases,  from 

the  commencement  of  the  computation.     In  this  manner,  even  the  first  approxima« 

tioBS  by  aiy  method  are  rendered  more  accurate  than  the  common  methods. 
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where  we  omit  the  insensible  variation  of  t.    For  brevity,  let  us 
write  x',  y,  &c.  for -7=^,  -r~,  &c.  and  denote  the  above  quantity 

by  P;  then,  after  substituting  the  values  of  x  —  f  =  (f  —  I'C)  ^^^  ft 

y  —  1)  =  {I  —  i'C)  ^os  ft  ^^  have 

« 

p=  i  [(0/  -  e')  Bin  Q  +  o/-  V)  cos  Q  -  (r- 1:')] 

in  which  L=  l  —  i(^.    If  we  put 

P'=:(a:'-e')BinC  +  (y'— ,')coBe  — (r-ir)        (510) 

we  shall  have 

P=LP' 

The  quantity  P  will  be  positive  or  negative  according  as  L  and 
P'  have  like  signs  or  different  signs. 

For  exterior  contacts,  and  for  interior  contacts  in  annular 
eclipse,  L  is  positive  (Art  293),  and  hence  for  these  cases  die  eclipse 
is  beginning  or  ending  according  as  P'  is  iiegative  or  positive  ;  but  for 
total  eclipse,  L  being  negative,  we  have  beginning  or  eniinj 
according  as  P'  is  positive  or  negative. 

We  must  now  develop  the  quantity  P'.  Taking  one  hour  as 
the  unit  of  time,  x',  y\  l\  f ',  ly',  ^',  will  denote  the  hourly  changes 
of  the  several  quantities.  The  first  three  of  these  may  be 
derived  from  the  general  tables  of  the  eclipse  for  the  given  time; 
but  f ',  r/y  f '  are  obtained  by  differentiating  the  equations  (494), 
in  which  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  point  on  the  earth's 
surface  are  to  be  taken  as  constant.     Since  &  =  /i^ —  ai,  we  shall 

have -^  =  -^;  and  hence,  putting 

^'^^Binl"  cf'=  — sinl" 

dT  dT 

we  find 

f '  =  IX  p  cos  f'cos  t^  =  At'  ( —  17  sin  (f  >|~  C  cos  d) 

=  A*'  [ —  y  sin  rf  -|-  C  cos  d  '\-  (I  —  iC)  sin  d  cos  Q] 
yf  z=ii*^%m  d  —  d': 

=  fi  [x  sin  d  —  (I  —  iC)  sin  d  sin  Q]  —  <f 'C 

=  fi!  [—X  cos  d  +  (J^  i:)  cos  d  sin  §]  +  (i'  [y  —  (I  —  ic)  cos  Q] 
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Substituting  these  values  in  (510),  and  neglecting  terms  involving 
I*  and  idf  as  insensible,  we  have 

P'=a'— fc'cos  Q  +  (/sinQ  —  C(;*' cosrf  sin  Q  —  <f'cos  Q) 

in  which  a',  6',  and  c',  denote  the  following  quantities: 

a'=  —  V  —  111 ix  cos  d  "j 

6'  =  —  y'  +  Ai'ar  sin  rf  \  (511) 

c'  =       a/  +  Ai'  y  sin  d  +  ;i'  il  cos  <l  j 

The  values  of  these  quantities  may  be  computed  for  the  same 
tunes  as  the  other  quantities  in  the  eclipse  tables,  and  their 
values  for  any  given  time  will  then  be  readily  found  by  interpo^ 
lation.  For  any  assumed  value  of  §,  therefore,  and  with  the 
value  of  f^  found  by  (609),  the  value  of  P'  may  be  computed,  and 
[  its  sign  will  determine  whether  the  eclipse  is  beginning  or 
ending.  In  most  cases,  a  mere  inspection  of  the  tabulated  values 
of  a',  6',  and  c',  combined  with  a  consideration  of  the  value  of 
ft  will  suffice  to  determine  the  sign  of  P' ;  but  when  the  place 
is  near  the  northern  or  southern  limits  of  the  shadow,  an  accu- 
rate computation  of  P'  will  be  necessary ;  and,  since  other  appli- 
cations of  this  quantity  will  be  made  hereafter,  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  it  a  more  convenient  form  for  logarithmic  computation. 
Put 

ecoBE=<f  fcosF=pL'coBd  jC^^^J 

then  we  have 

P'=  a'+  6  sin  (C  —  ^  —  C/sin  iQ  —  F)  (513) 

Since  a'  and  F  are  both  very  small  quantities,  and  a  very  precise 

coraputation  of  P'  will  seldom  be  necessary  when  its  algebraic 

sign  is  alone  required,  it  will  be  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  neglect 

these  quantities,  and  also  to  put  (^^  for  ^,  and  then  we  shall  have 

the  following  simple  criterion  for  the  case  of  partial  or  annular 

eclipse : 

If    tf  sin  (Q  —  ^)  <  Ci/  sin  Qj  the  eclipse  is  beginning. 
If    tf  sin  (Q  —  -S)  >  Cj/  sin  Q,  the  eclipse  is  ending. 

For  total  eclipse,  reverse  these  conditions. 

301.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  application  of  the  preceding  as 
well  as  the  subsequent  problems,  it  is  expedient  to  prepare  the 
values  of  (i,,  log  p^j  ^,  log  />„  a',  6',  c',  e,  Ej  /,  P,  and  to  arrange 
them  in  tables. 
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For  our  example  of  the  eclipse  of  Julj  18,  1860,  with  the 
values  of  d  given  on  p.  454,  we  form  the  following  table  by  th« 
equations  (495): 


-^ 

l«»B/»i 

•^ 

>otA 

0» 

21»  r  89".5 

9.9987324 

20'  63'  58".0 

9.9998143 

1 

1  14  .0 

28 

53  32  .6 

45 

2 

0  48  .5 

22 

63  7  .3 

46 

3 

0  22  .9 

21 

62  41  .8 

47 

4 

20  69  67  .4 

20 

62  16.4 

48 

5 

69  31  .8 

19 

61  50  .9 

50 

The  values  of  a:',  y,  and  l\  required  in  (511),  derived  also  from 
the  eclipse  tables  on  p.  454,  by  the  method  of  Art  75,  afe  m 
follows : 


x" 

/ 

r 

0» 

+  0.545277 

—  0.160108 

—  0.000088 

1 

5812 

0486 

061 

2 

5810 

0846 

084 

8 

5256 

1188 

107 

4 

5184 

1512 

130 

5 

4928 

1818 

154 

Hence,  by  (511)  we  find  the  values  of  a',  6',  c'  to  be  as  follows. 
The  values  for  interior  contacts  are  seldom  required. 


o» 
1 

2 
8 
4 
5 


For  exterior  contact*. 


4-  0.001850 
4-  0.000766 
-f  0.000176 

—  0.000416 

—  0.001006 

—  0.001506 


6' 


-f  0.060842  +  0.681779 
4-  0.101816  -f-  0.616776 
-h  0.163241  -f- 0.601711 
-f-  0.204612  +  0.686671 
-f  0.256925 -f  0.571842 
4- 0.807171 '4- 0.666010 


War  interior  dontaetfl. 


4-  0.001860 
4-  0.000762 
-h  0.000176 

—  0.000413 

—  0.001000 

—  0.001686 


4- 
+ 


0.060842 
0.101816 
0.168241 
0.204612 
0.266926 
0.8O7ltl 


4- 
+ 

4- 


0.681165 
0.616162 
0.601097 
0.6P5967 
0.670728 
0.66689S 


] 


The  values  of  e^  JF,  /,  F^  for  exterior  co^iiacts^  deduced  from 
these  values  of  h'  and'c',  and  from  (i'  =  —  25".5  sin  1",  by  (512), 
are  as  follows: 


OUTLIKB  or  THB  SHADOW. 
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V 

S 

log* 

r 

log/ 

i"  33'  21" 

9.801939 

—  0"  1'  44" 

9.388244 

1 

9  22  25 

.796965 

« 

264 

2 

14  17  17 

.793034 

u 

285 

3 

19  13  48 

.793255 

(i 

805 

4 

24  7  46 

.796604 

u 

826 

5 

28  55  7 

.802923 

u 

847 

802.  To  illustrate  the  preceding  formulse,  let  us  find  some 
pointB  of  the  outline  of  the  penumbra  on  the  earth's  surface  at 
the  time  T=  2*  8*  12*.    For  this  time,  we  have 

a:  =  —  0.00672  log  p^:=^   9.99878  log  t  ='7.66287 

y  =  +  0.57409  d^=  21*>    O'  45" 

I  =  +  0.53673  AS  =30  84  13 

Let  us  find  the  points  for  Q  =  50^  and  Q  =  800®.    The  com- 
atation  may  be  arranged  as  follow^: 


y  (502) : 


ence  by  (504) : 
F(505):     logC, 


y  (506) : 
y  (507) : 


log 
log 


y  (508) :      log  S 
'gccos  (C  +  dj) 


^gC8m(C+  (fj  = 


Vol.  I.— 30 


a  5=  sin  /9  sin  f^ 
&  =  sin  /9  cos  y 

r 

P 

log  COS  (fi  +  e) 
tCiSin  Q 
iZi  COS  Q 

Vi  =  log  ^  sin  (7 

Cj  =  log  c  cos  (7 

logc 

C 

C+d^ 

:  log  cos  ^,  sin  i> 

:  log  COS  9P,  cos  i> 

log  tan  d 

log  cos  9Pj 

log  sin  f  J 

lo^  tan  ^^ 

log  |/(1  —  ee) 

log  tan  f 

9 


60» 

W^ 

—  0.41788 

+  0.45810 

+  0.22975 

+  0.30662 

—  6nr52" 

56°  12'  16" 

28  28  52 

83  27  7 

—  5  43 

—  6  59 

28  23  9 

88  20  8 

9.94437 

9.92193 

+  0.00310 

—  0.00333 

+  0.00260 

+  0.00192 

—  0.41478 

+  0.45477 

+  0.23235 

+  0.30854 

9.36614 

9.48931 

9.94437 

9.92193 

9.95901 

9.94969 

14*  47'  39" 

20^16'  9" 

35  48  24 

41  16  54 

n9.61782 

9.65779 

9.86808 

9.82560 

n9.74979 

9.83219 

9.92764 

9.90803 

9.72620 

9.76908 

9.79856 

9.86105 

9.99855 

9.99855 

9.80001 

9.86250 

—  29^20' 20" 

84*>11'46" 

59  54  33 

856  22  27 

32  15  3 

86  4  40 
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To  find  whether  the  eclipse  is  beginning  or  ending  at  these 
places,  we  have,  from  the  table  on  p.  465,  for  T=  2*  8*  12*, 


loge 
E 
Q-E 

log  e  sin  {Q  —  E) 

log/ 
log  ZJ  sin  Q 


9.7931 
14*  58' 
85  2 
9.5521 
9.3883 
9.2170 


285*>2' 
n9.7780 

n9^77 


At  the  first  point,  therefore,  we  have  e  sin  ( §  —  .E?)  >  f,  /  sin  ft 
and  the  eclipse  is  ending.  At  the  second  point,  we  have 
e  sin  (§  —  -E)  <  Ci/ sin  §,  and  the  eclipse  is  beginning. 

Rising  and  Setting  lAmts. 

303.  To  find  the  rising  and  setting  limits  of  the  ecUpse. — ^By  these 
limits  we  mean  the  curves  upon  which  are  situated  all  those  points 
of  the  earth's  surface  where  the  eclipse  begins  or  ends  with  the 
sun  in  the  horizon.  It  wiil  be  quite  suflBicient  for  all  practical 
purposes  to  determine  these  limits  by  the  condition  that  ik 
point  Z  is  in  the  horizon.  This  gives  in  (508)  cos  Z  =  0,  or 
Zi  =  0,  and,  consequently,  by  (496),  we  have 

as  the  condition  which  the  co-ordinates  of  the  required  points 
must  satisfy. 

Now,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  place  where  this  equation 
is  satisfied  at  a  given  time  T.  Let  x  and  y  be  taken  for  this 
time,  then  we  have,  by  putting  {^^  =  0  in  (499), 

I  sin  Q=:  X  —  f 

Z  cos  C  =  y  —  1? 
Let 

m  Bin  M=  X 

m  cos  M=:  y 

then,  from  the  equations 

i  sin  Q  =  msinM  —  p  sin  y 
I  cos  Q  =zm  cos  M  —  p  cos  y 

we  deduce,  by  adding  their  squares, 

p  =  m"  —  2mp  cos  (M  —  r)  +  P^ 

2  8in«}(-af -  y)  =  1  -  cos  (Jif-  r)  =  ^-(^-P)' 


|>  sin  ^^  =  f 
p  cosy  =  yf 


}  (518) 
}  (616) 


I 
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If  then  we  put  X=^  M  —  ;*,  we  have 

Bin  J  ;  =  ±  ,  l\(l-Vra^p)(l-^m+pr\ 

in  which  \X  may  always  be  taken  less  than  90°,  but  the  double 
sign  must  be  used  to  obtain  the  two  points  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  which  satisfy  the  conditions  at  the  given  tirae. 

In  this  formula,  m,  M^  and  I  are  accurately  knowTi  for  the 
given  time,  but  p  is  unknown.  It  is  evident,  however,  from 
(514)  and  (515),  that  we  have  nearly  ;>  =  1,  and  this  value  may 
be  used  in  (517)  for  a  first  approximation.  To  obtain  a  more 
correct  value  of  Xj  ^^t  ^s  put  f  =  sin  y'\  then,  by  (514),  we  have 
3^^=  cos  x'y  and,  consequently,  since  rj=  p^yj^, 


Hence  we  have 


p  sin  y  =  sm  y 
p  cos  Y  =z  p^  cos  -/ 

tan  Y^  =  pi  tan  y 


sin/       />,  cos/  )    (518) 

sm  Y  cos  Y 

and  with  this  value  of  p  the  second  computation  of  (517)  will 
give  a  very  exact  value  of  y.  "With  this  second  value  of  ;-  a  still 
more  correct  value  of  p  could  be  found;  but  the  second  approxi- 
mation is  always  sufficient. 

With  the  second  value  of  ;*,  therefore,  we  find  the  final  value 
of  y'  by  the  formula 

tan  /  =  /o,  tan  y 

and  then,  substituting  the  values  f  =  sin  y\  7i  =  cos ;'',  ^j  =  0,  in 
(500),  we  have,  for  finding  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
required  points,  the  formulse 

cos  f  J  sin  i>  =       sin  ^ 
cos  ^,  cos  ^  =  —  cos  /  sin  d^ 
sin  ^j  =       cos  /  cos  d^ 


(519) 


A                    X                  tan  cp, 
w  =  a.  —  ^  tan  w  = ^ — 

V^(l-ee) 


In  the  second  approximation,  we  must  compute  X  and  y  by 
(517)  separately  for  each  place. 
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304.  The  sun  is  rising  or  setting  at  the  given  time  at  the 
places  thus  determined,  according  as  i9  (which  is  the  hour  angle 
of  the  point  Z)  is  bet%veen  180°  and  860®  or  between  0°  and  180^. 

To  determine  whether  the  eclipse  is  beginning  or  ending,  we 
may  have  recourse  to  the  sign  of  P'  (513);  and  it  will  usually  be 
sufficient  for  the  present  problem  to  put  both  a'  and  f  =  0  in 
that  expression,  and  then  the  eclipse  is  beginning  or  ending 
according  as  sin  {Q  — JE)  is  negative  tor  positive.  Now,  by  (516), 
we  find 

I  sin  (C  —  'E)  =.m  sin  (If  —  ^)  —  jp  sin  0-  —  ^ 

Hence,  for  points  in  the  rising  or  setting  limits, 

If    m  sin  ( Jf  —  E)  <^p  sin  (y  —  E),  the  eclipse  is  beginningi 
If    m  8in  (M —  J&)  >  |>  sin  (/*  —  E),  the  eclipse  is  ending. 

305.  In  order  to  apply  the  preceding  method  of  determining 
the  rising  and  setting  limits,  it  is  .necessary  first  to  find  the 
extreme  times  between  which  the  time  T  is  to  be  assumed,  or 
those  limits  of  T  between  which  the  solution  is  possible.  The 
two  solutions  given  by  (517)  must  reduce  to  a  single  one  when 
the  surface  of  the  cone  of  shadow  has  but  a  smgle  point  in 
common  with  the  earth's  surface, — i.e.  in  the  case  of  tangency  of 
the  cone  and  the  terrestrial  spheroid.  Now,  the  two  solutions 
reduce  to  one  only  when  >l  =  0,  and  both  values  of  y  become  =  M; 
but  if  >l  =  0,  the  numerator  of  the  value  of  sin  Jjl  must  also  be 
zero;  and  hence  the  points  of  contact  are  determined  by  the 
conditions 

I  -\-  m  —  p  =  0  and  I  —  m  +  i>  =  0 

or  by  the  conditions 

v%  =  p  -{-  I  and  m  =  p  —  I 

There  may  be  four  cases  of  contact,  two  of  exterior  and  two  of 
interior  contact.  The  two  exterior  contacts  are  the  first  and  last, 
or  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  eclipse  gmeraUy  ;  the  axis  of  the 
shadow  is  then  without  the  earth,  and  therefore  we  must  have 

for  these  cases  m  ^  \/x'+  i/^  =  p  +  l* 

The  first  interior  contact  corresponds  to  the  last  point  on  the 
earth's  surface  where  the  eclipse  ends  at  sunrise ;  the  second, 
to  the  first  point  where  it  begins  at  sunset.    But  these  interior 
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jts  can  occur  only  when  the  whole  of  the  shadow  on  the 
pal  plane  falls  within  the  earth,  and  for  these  cases,  there- 
to must  have  m  =p  —  l. 
the  beginning  and  end  generally  we  have,  therefore,  by 

(p  +  I)  Bin  M  =  X 
(P  -{■  I)  COB  M  =  y 

be  the  time  when  these  conditions  are  satisfied,  and  put 

ich  Tq  is  the  epoch  of  the  eclipse  tables,  for  which  the 
of  z  and  y  are  x^^  and  y^.  Then,  x'  and  j/'  being  the  mean 
changes  of  x  and  y  for  the  time  T,  we  have 


}    (520) 


X  =  x^  +  rxf 

y  =  yo  +  ^y 

g 

m^  sin  M^  =  x^  n  sin  N  =  sf 

m^  cos  M^  =  i/q  n  cos  N=  y' 

ove  conditions  become 

(P  +  0  ®^^  3/=  m^  sin  -MJ,  +  T .  n  sin  N 
(P  +  0  ^<>9  M=mQ cos M^  +  T.n  cos  JV 
e 

(p  +  0  sin  ( Jf  —  JVO  =  wi^  sin  (JJfo  —  IP) 

{p  +  0  cos  {M-^ ir)=:m^co8  (M^  —  N)  +  nT 

b,  if  we  put  M  —  N='\i/j  we  have 

Bin  a  =  ^o8^n(3f,-i\r) 

P  +  l 
^  =  Z±Jcos^-^coB(if.-iV)  f   (^21) 

T=  T^  +  T 

icn  cos  -^^  may  be  taken  with  either  the  negative  or  the 
'e   sign;   and   it   is  evident  that  the   first  will   give   the 
ling  and  the  second  the  end  of  the  eclipse  generally, 
the  two  interior  contacts  we  have 

Bin  ^  =  "'■''''"  ^j^' -  ^ 

f      '  }    (522) 

r  = cos  4. 5.  COB  (Jf  —  N) 


{ 
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These  interior  contacts  cannot  occur  when  p  —  Ms  less  than 
rwp  sin  {Mq  —  iV),  which  would  give  impossible  values  of  sin  '^. 

In  these  fomiulfe  we  at  first  assume  />  =  1,  and,  after  finding 
an  approximate  value  of  t^,  we  have,  by  (517),  in  which  Jl  =  0, 
y  =  My  and  in  the  present  problem  M=  N+  '^:  therefore 

r  =  ^+^  (523) 

with  which  p  is  found  by  (518),  and  the  second  computation  of 
(521)  or  (522)  will  then  give  the  required  times.  We  must 
employ  in  (523)  the  t>vo  values  of  t^  found  by  taking  cos  ^^  with 
the  positive  and  the  negative  sign ;  and  therefore  different  values 
ofp  will  be  found  for  beginning  and  ending,  so  that  in  the 
second  approximation  separate  computations  vdll  be  necessaiy 
for  the  two  cases. 

In  the  first  approximation  the  mean  values  of  x',  y',  and  / 
may  be  used,  or  those  for  the  middle  of  the  eclipse.  With  the 
approximate  values  of  r  thus  found,  the  true  values  of  2/,  /, 
and  I  for  the  time  T=  TJ,  +  r  may  be  taken  for  the  second 
approximation. 

After  finding  the  corrected  value  of  t^,  we  then  have  also  the 
true  value  of  y  =  N  +  ^l^  for  each  point,  and  hence  also  the 
true  value  of  y'  by  (518),  with  which  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  points  will  be  computed  by  (519).  For  the  local  apparent 
time  of  the  phenomenon  at  each  place  we  may  take  the  value 
of  «>  in  time,  which  is  very  nearly  the  sun's  hour  angle. 

306.  When  the  interior  contacts  exist,  the  rising  and  setting 
limits  form  tvvo  distinct  enclosed  curves  on  the  earth's  surfece. 
If  we  denote  the  times  of  beginning  and  ending  generally,  de- 
termined by  (521),  by  7\  and  T^^  and  the  times  of  interior  con- 
tact, determined  by  (522),  by  7^/  and  Tj',  a  series  of  points  on 
the  rising  limit  will  be  found  by  Art.  303,  for  a  series  of  times 
assumed  between  7\  and  7^/,  and  points  of  the  setting  limit  for 
times  assumed  between  T^'  and  T^. 

When  the  interior  contacts  do  not  exist,  the  rising  and  setting 
limits  meet  and  form  a  single  curve  extending  through  the  whole 
eclipse.  The  form  of  this  curve  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
figure  8  much  distorted.  A  series  of  points  upon  it  will  be 
found  by  assuming. times  between  T^  and  T^. 

307.  Example. — ^Let  us  find  the  rising  and  setting  limits  of 
the  eclipse  of  July  18,  1860. 
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FinL — To  find  the  beginning  and  ending  on  the  earth  gene 
rally,  we  have  for  the  assumed  epoch  T^  =  2*,  page  455, 


w,  Bin  3f„  =  ar,  =  —  0.081244 
w,  cos  Jtfi  =  y„  =  +  0.696075 

which  ^ve 

log  f%  =  9.77930 
M^  =  352**  14'  19" 

log  m^  sin  ( Jf^  —  N)  =  n9.73938 


nBiniV=a/=  +  0.5453 
n  cos  N=y'=  —  0.1608 


log  n  =  9.75474 
iV=  106^  25'.8 


n 


cos  (M.  —  iV^)  =  —  0.4336 


For  a  first  approximation,  taking  ;>  =  1,  we  find,  by  (521), 


p  +  /==  1.5367 


log  sin  4 
p  +  l 


n 


cos  4  =  :+: 


n9  .5528 
IP   2*.525 


m. 


To  — —  cos(-afo— JVO  =  +   2.434 


n 


Approx.  beginning  T^  = 


(( 


end 


r.= 


23^909 
4.959 


(July  17) 
(July  18) 


Taking  cos  '^  negative  for  beginning  and  positive  for  ending, 
we  have  then,  by  (518)  and  (523), 


log  tan  y 

log  tan  f 

log  sin  / 

log  sin  y 

\ogp 

P 
I 

p  +  l 


^c>r  the  above  computed  times  we  further  find 


Beginning. 

End. 

200°  55'.4 

339*>  4'.6 

307  21.2 

85  30.4 

n0.11732 

1.10466 

9.99873 

9.99873 

nO.  11605 

1.10339 

9.89985 

9.99865,5 

9  90032 

9.99866,3 

9.99953 

9.99999 

0.99892 

0.99998 

0.53687 

0.53640 

1.53579 

1.53638 

log  sf 

logy' 


log  n  sin  N 

log  n  cos  iV 

log  n 


9.73664 

9.73654 

n9.20538 

n9.20774 

9.75467 

9.75477 

106°  23'  50" 

106°  29'  8" 
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For  a  second  approximation,  therefore,  recomputing  (521), 
now  fiind 


we 


and  by  (518) : 


log  sin  4 

log  C08<^ 

T 

4 

^+4  =  r 

log  tan  -/ 


n9.55316 

n9.97082 
23\9098 
200*^  66'  27" 
307   20  17 

nO.  11629 


n9.55269 
9.97039 
4\9587 
889«    4' 58" 
85    84     6 
1.10942 


Then,  for  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  points,  we  have, 
by  (519), 


fh 


—  ^ 


:  m 

9 


210    r42" 
857      9  67 
264    88  57 
102    31    0 

34    38  34 


20*>  5^  33" 

72    64    8 

91    36  43 

841    18  25 

4     9  46 


Therefore  the  eclipse  begins  on  the  earth  generally  on  July  17, 
23*  54"'.5  Greenwich  mean  time,  in  west  longitude  102**  81'  0" 
and  latitude  34°  88'  84",  and  ends  July  18,  4*  57-.5  in  longitude 
841°  18'  26"  and  latitude  4°  9'  46". 

It  is  evident  that  for  practical  purposes  the  first  approximation, 
which  gives  the  times  within  a  few  seconds,  is  quite  sufiKcient, 
especially  since  the  effect  of  refraction  has  not  yet  been  taken 
into  account.    (See  Art.  827.) 

Secondly. — ^We  now  paas  to  the  computation  of  the  curve  which 
contains  all  the  points  where  the  eclipse  begins  or  ends  at  sun- 
rise or  sunset.  In  the  present  example,  this  curve  extends 
through  the  whole  eclipse,  since  we  have  m^  sin  {M^ —  N)  >  1  —  /; 
hence  the  required  points  will  be  found  for  Greenwich  times 
assumed  between  July  17,  23*.91  and  July  18, 4*.96.  Let  us  take 
the  series 

r,  0*,  0*.2,  0*.4,  0*.6,  0*.8 4*.6,  4\8 

The  computation  being  carried  on  for  all  the  points  at  once,  the 
regular  progression  of  the  corresponding  numbers  for  the  suc- 
cessive times  furnishes  at  each  step  a  verification  of  its  correct- 
ness. To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  formulae,  I  give  the  computa- 
tion for  T=  2*.0  nearly  in  full.  For  this  time,  we  find,  from 
p.  454  and  p.  464, 


a:  =  m  sin  -Jf  =  — -  0.08124 
y  =  m  cos  Jlf  =  +  0.59608 


i  =  0.63675         <f,=  21^0'49'' 

log  p^  =  9.99873 
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aud  hence 


m  =  0.60160 


M  =  852*  14'  21"  log  m  =  9.77931 

Then,  by  (517),  taking  p  =  1,  we  have 

ar.  CO.  log  4mp  9.61863 

?  4-  m  —  jp  =  0.18836 log  9.14098 

l^tn+p  =  0.93516 log  9.97088 

X  =  26^  49'  log  8in»  }  X  8.73049 

With  this  first  approximate  value  of  X  we  find  the  value  of  p  for 
each  of  the  two  points,   by  (518),  as  follows : 


M±X=:r 

log  tan  y 

log  p^  tan  /  =  log  tan  / 

log  Ci_ !_  =  log  p 

^    cos  7*  ^  ^ 

1> 


19^8' 

9.53820 

9.53698 

9.99887 
0.99740 


825^  25 

9.83849 
9.83722 

9.99914 

0.99802 


Repeating  (517)  with  these  values  of  p : 


ar.  CO.  log  4  mp 

\og(l  +  m^p) 
log(/  — m+i)) 

log  sin'  i  X 
dtX 

M±Xz=r 

log  tan  Y 
log  tan  / 

Hence,  by  (519), 

For  r=  2*.  (p.  455),       /£, 

.  Pj  —  i>  ==  en 

Local  app.  time  =  ^  in  time, 


9.61976 
9.14907 
9.96967 


8.73850 
4-27*»    4'    4" 
19    18  25 
9.54448 
9.54321 


9.61949 
9.14715 
9.96996 


8.73660 
—  27^    0'  26" 
325    13  55 
W9.84148 
n9.84021 


135^45'    4" 
28    31  12 

252    46     8 

61    52  85 

9*     8-.0 

Sunset. 


242^  30'  45" 
28    31  12 

145  54  27 
50  13  46 
16»  10-.45 

Sunrise. 


To  find  whether  the  eclipse  is  beginning  or  ending  at  these 
points,  we  have,  from  p.  465,  and  by  Art.  304, 


E 

log  m  sin  (Jlf —  E) 
log  p  sin    (j  —  E) 


14«  17' 
n9.3538 
8.9406 

Beginning. 


n9.3538 
n9.8772 

Ending. 


In  the  same  manner  are  found  the  results  given  in  the  following 
table: 
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SOLAR  ECLIPSE,  July  18,  I860.— RISING  AND  SETTING  LIMITS. 


Greenwioh 

Latitude. 

Long.  W.  from 
Oroenwich. 

Local 
App.  Time. 

Mean  Time. 

^ 

f 

u 

^ 

o».o 

+  44"  27' 

110<>  85' 

16*  31-.7 

Begins 

at  Sanrise. 

^ 

52    84 

121    83 

15   59  .8 

iC 

« 

.4 

58      1 

182    21 

15  28  .7 

il 

it 

.6 

62    10 

144      2 

14  53  .9 

{{ 

u 

.8 

65    21 

157      6 

14   18  .7 

{t 

u 

1.0 

67    36 

171    46 

18  27  .0 

a 

u 

.2 

68    49 

187    56 

12  84  .4 

u 

u 

.4 

68    58 

204    56 

11  88  .8 

a 

Sunset 

.6 

67    65 

221    51 

10  42  .7 

a 

u 

.8 

65   37 

287    54 

9  50  .5 

i( 

tt 

2.0 

61    58 

252    46 

9     8  .0 

u 

it 

.2 

56    16 

266    88 

8   19  .9 

€t 

u 

.4 

48      5 

279    17 

7  41  .0 

U 

it 

.6 

87    15 

290    36 

7     7  .7 

€€ 

it 

.8 

25      6 

800    12 

6  41  .8 

i( 

» 

8.0 

13    36 

808    12 

6  21  .8 

it 

l( 

.2 

+    8    59 

815      0 

6     6  .1 

ti 

u 

.4 

—    3    24 

820    50 

5  54  .8 

U 

u 

.6 

—    8    43 

825    58 

5  46  .5 

ti 

If 

.8 

—  12    14 

330    17 

5  41  .0 

it 

(( 

4.0 

—  14    11 

334      4 

5  37  .8 

(( 

ti 

.2 

—  14    48 

837    19 

5  86  .8 

it 

u 

.4 

—  14      6 

840      2 

5  88  .0 

Ends 

it 

.6 

—  11    56 

842      9 

5  41  .5 

ti 

u 

.8 

—    7    32 

343    25 

5  48  .4 

ti 

tf 

0.0 

+  25    45 

99    10 

17   17  .4 

Begins 

at  Sanrue. 

.2 

20      1 

99    38 

17   27  .9 

it 

a 

.4 

17    16 

101    22 

17   82  .6 

tt 

a 

.6 

16     7 

108    52 

17   34  .6 

Ends 

(t 

.8 

16    17 

106    56 

17  84  .8 

(i 

ii 

1.0 

17    46 

110    84 

17   31  .8 

a 

<( 

.2 

20   42 

114    50 

17   26  .7 

it 

u 

.4 

25    17 

119    57 

17   18  .3 

it 

u 

.6 

81    45 

126    14 

17     5  .2 

tt 

tt 

.8 

40     0 

184    15 

16  45  .0 

it 

u 

2.0 

50    14 

145    54 

16   10  .5 

it 

w 

.2 

60    21 

163    47 

15   10  .9 

it 

it 

.4 

67    27 

191    48 

13  31  .2 

tt 

fi 

.6 

68    55 

224    18 

11  82  .9 

it 

Snnsei 

.8 

66    27 

249      7 

10     5  .6 

tt 

u 
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SOLAB  ECLIPSE,  July  18,  I860.— RISING  AND  SETTING  LIMITS.— (Conrmikjrf.) 


Oreenwieb 

Latitude. 

Long.  W.  from 
Greenwich. 

Local 
App.  Time. 

Mean  Time. 

f 

u 

^ 

3*.0 

-{■  62'»  43' 

265*  37' 

9*  11-.6 

Ends  at  Sunset. 

.2 

58    44 

277    27 

8  36  .3 

.4 

54    42 

286    49 

8   10  .8 

.6 

50   85 

294    47 

7  51  .0 

.8 

46    21 

801    53 

7  34  .6 

4.0 

41    55 

308    26 

7   20  .3 

2 

87    10 

314    40 

7     7  .4 

.4 

81    57 

820    48 

6  56  .2 

.6 

25    55 

326    48 

6  42  .9 

■* 

18    11 

388    18 

6  28  .9 

These  points  being  projected  upon  a  chart  (see  p.  504),  the 
whole  curve  may  be  accurately  traced  through  them.  It  will  be 
Been  that  the  method  of  assuming  a  series  of  equidistant  times 
gives  more  points  in  those  portions  of  the  curve  where  the 
curvature  is  greatest  than  in  other  portions,  thus  facilitating  the 
iccurate  delineation  of  the  curve.  This  advantage  appears  to 
hare  been  overlooked  by  those  who  have  preferred  methods 
(such,  for  example,  as  Hansen's)  in  which  a  series  of  equidistant 
latitudes  is  assumed* 


308.   The  preceding  computations  have  been  made  for  the 

penumbra ;  but  we  may  employ  the  same  method  to  determine 

the  rising  and   setting  limits  of  total   or  annular  eclipse  by 

employing  in  the  formulee  the  value  of  I  for  interior  contacts. 

These  limits,  however,  embrace  so  small  a  portion  of  the  earth's 

surface  that  they  are  practically  of  little  interest. 


Curve  of  Maximum  in  the  Horizon. 

309.  To  find  the  curve  on  which  the  maximum  of  the  eclipse  is  seen 
i  sunrise  or  sunset. — When  a  point  of  the  earth's  surface  whose 
o-ordinates  are  f,  rj^  and  (^  is  not  on  the  surface  of  the  cone  of 
hadow,  but  at  a  distance  J  from  the  axis  of  the  cone,  we  have 
ie  conditions  (485), 

J  sin  Q  ==  j;  —  f  1 

J  cos  Q  =  y  —  ij  ) 


(524) 
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The  amount  of  obscuration  depends  upon  the  distance  by 
which  the  place  is  immersed  within  the  shadow,  that  is,  upon  the 
distance  L —  J,  i  being  the  radius  of  the  shadow  on  the  parallel 
plane  at  the  distance  ^  from  the  principal  plane.  For  the 
maximum  of  the  eclipse,  therefore,  we  have  the  condition 

dL        rfJ  _ 


dT        dT 

Diflerentiating  the  above  equations  relatively  to  the  time,  and  ' 
denoting  the  derivatives  of  x,  y,  &c.  by  accents,  as  in  Art  300, 
we  have 

^"^   sin  g  -^  J  cos  (g.ii.  =  or'—  r 


dT         ^  ^    dT 

^^   cos  e  +  J  sin  Q.  -^  =  y'—  yf 


which  give 


dT        "-   '  ^    dT 

dJ 


dT 

The  equation  L=l  —  i!^  gives 

dL 


=  (x'—  f')  sin  e  +  (y'  —  V)  cos  g 


dT 
and,  therefore. 


=  r— iC 


r—  I :'—  (a/—  ?')  sin  Q  —  (y  —  r/)  cos g  =  0  (525) 

or,  by  (510), 

P'  =  0  (526) 

This  is,  therefore,  the  general  condition  which  characterizes 
the  maximum  of  the  eclipse  at  a  given  time.  In  the  present 
problem  we  have  also  the  condition  that  the  sun  is  in  the  horizon, 
for  which  we  may,  as  in  Art  303,  substitute  the  condition  Ci  =  0* 
Since,  however,  the  instant  of  greatest  obscuration  is  not  subject 
to  any  nice  observation,  a  very  precise  solution  of  the  problem 
is  quite  unimportant,  and  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the  approxi* 
mate  solution  obtained  by  supposing  (^  =  0,  and  at  the  same 
time  neglecting  the  small  quantity  a'  in  P'.  The  condition 
(526)  will  then  be  satisfied  when  in  (513)  we  have 

sin  (Q  —  E)  =  0 
that  is,  when 

Q  =  E  or  Q  =  180*»  +  E 
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Hence,  for  any  given  timey  the  conditionB  (524)  become 


db  ^  sin  -E  =  a: 
±:  J  co8l?  =  y 


S 
V 


whicli  with  the  condition 


e"  +  V  =  i 


must  determine  the  required  points  of  our  curve.  The  angle  JE 
10  here  known  for  the  given  time,  being  directly  obtained  from 
ite  tabulated  values,  but  J  is  unknown.  Putting,  as  in  the 
preceding  problem, 


we  have 


m  sin  M  =  X 
m  cos M=y 


p  sin^r  =  S 

p  cos  ]^  =  II 


whence 


it  J  sin  jB  =  m  sin  Jlf  —  p  sm^ 
dt  ^  cos  1?  =  in  cos  M  —  p  cos  y 

0  =  m  sin  {M  —  JE)  —p  sin  (j  —  E) 
±  J  =  m  cos  (Jf  —  E)  —  pQOs(j  —  E) 

Therefore,  putting  1^  =  7'  —  JS?,  we  have 


Bin  4  = 


m  sin  ( Jf  — -  E) 


(527) 


±  J  =  m  cos  ( Jf  —  E)  —  |)  cos  4 


The  first  of  these  equations  will  give  two  values  of  4^,  since  we 

may  take  cos  1//  with  the  positive  or  the  negative  sign ;  but,  as 

only  those  places  satisfy  the  problem  which  are  actually  iciihin 

\  the  shadow,  we  must  have  J  <  ^  or,  at  least,  J  not  greater  than  L 

^  That  value  of  t^  which  would  give  J>1  must,  therefore,  be 

'    excluded :  so  that  in  general  we  shall  have  at  a  given  time  but 

one  solution. 

It  will  be  quite  accurate  enough,  considering  the  degree  of 
precision  above  assigned,  to  employ  in  (527)  a  mean  value  of  py 
or,  since  p  falls  between  p^  and  unity,  to  take  log  p  =  \  log  p^. 
But,  if  we  wish  a  more  correct  value,  we  have  only  to  take 


y  =  4  +  -B 


(628) 


and  then  find  ji  as  in  (518) ;  after  which  (527)  must  be  recom- 
pated* 
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Having  found  the  true  value  of  4  by  (527),  and  of  y  by  (528), 
we  then  have  y'  by  the  equation 

tan  f=p^  tan  y 

and  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  each  point  of  the  curve  by  (519). 
The  limiting  times  between  which  the  solution  is  possible  will 
be  known  from  the  computation  of  the  rising  and  setting  limits, 
Sn  which  we  have  already  employed  the  quantity  m  sin  {M—E)\ 
and  the  present  curve  will  be  computed  only  for  those  times  for 
which  m  sin  [M—  E)<il,  These  limiting  times  are  also  the  same 
as  those  for  the  northern  and  southern  limiting  curves,  which 
will  be  determined  in  Art.  313. 

810.  The  degree  of  obscuration  is  usually  expressed  by  the 
fraction  of  the  sun's  apparent  diameter  which  is  covered  by  the 
moon's  disc.  When  the  place  is  so  far  immersed  in  the  penumbra 
as  to  be  on  the  edge  of  the  total  shadow,  the  obscuration  is  total; 
in  this  case  the  distance  of  the  place  from  the  edge  of  the 
penumbra  is  equal  to  the  absolute  difference  of  the  radii  of  the 
penumbra  and  the  umbra,  that  is,  to  the  algebraic  sum  L  +  i/„ 
Z/j  denoting  the  radius  of  the  umbra  (which  is,  by  Art  298, 
negative) ;  but  in  any  other  case  the  distance  of  the  place  within 
the  penumbra  is  L  —  J:  hence,  if  D  denotes  the  degree  of 
obscuration  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  sun's  apparent 
diameter,  we  shall  have,  very  nearly, 

D  =  ^^  (529) 

This  formula  may  also  be  used  when  the  eclipse  is  annular,  in 
which  case  L^  is  essentially  positive ;  and  even  when  J  is  zero, 
and  the  eclipse  consequently  central,  the  value  of  D  given  br 
the  formula  will  be  less  than  unity,  as  it  should  be,  since  in  that 
case  there  is  no  total  obscuration. 
In  the  present  problem  we  have 

D  =  ^-^^  (529*) 

l  +  h 

in  which  I  and  ^  are  the  radii  of  the  penumbra  and  umbra  on 
the  principal  plane,  as  found  by  (488). 

Example. — ^In  the  eclipse  of  July  18,  1860,  compute  the  curve 
on  which  the  maximum  of  the  eclipse  is  seen  in  the  horizon. 
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In  the  compntation  of  the  rising  and  setting  limits,  the 
^[uantity  m  sin  [M-—  E)  was  less  than  unity  only  from  T=  0*.6 
to  r=  4*.2 :  so  that  the  present  curve  may  be  computed  for  the 

ieries  of  times  0*.6,  0*.8 4*.0,  4*.2.    For  an  approximate 

[imputation  we  may  take  \ogp  =  \  log  />i=  9.9994,  and  employ 
Dnly  four  decimal  places  in  the  logarithms  throughout. 

The  computation  for  T  =  2*  is  as  follows.  For  this  time  we 
have  already  found  (p.  478) 


Hence,  by  (527), 


log  m 

E 

M-^E 

logm  sin(Jtf" —  E) 

]ogp 

log  sin  4 

log  cos  4 

log  p  cos  4 

log  m  cos  (M  —  E) 

m  cos  (Jlf  —  E) 

|)C08  4 

J 


9.7793 
352<»  14'.4 
14    17.8 
337    67.1 
n9  3538 
9.9994 


n9.3544 
9.9886 
9.9880 
9.7463 


+  0.5575 
+  0.9727 


0.4152 


Here,  if  cos  r^  were  taken  with  the  negative  sign  we  should 
find  J  =  1.5802,  which  is  greater  than  L  Taking  it,  therefore, 
with  the  positive  sign  only,  we  have 


log  p^  =  9.9987 


^  +  E=r 
log  tan  Y 

log  tan  / 


— 13*>    4'.3 
+    1    13. 
8.3271 
8.3258 


with  which  we  find^  by  (519), 


Of 

9 

App.  time  =  ^  in  time 


176^  3r.2 
28    31.2 

211    54 
69     1 

11^  46-5 
Sunset. 


To  express  the  degree  of  obscuration  according  to  (529*)  we 
liave,  taking  the  mean  values  of  2  and  l^  (p.  454), 


/  +  ?,= 


0.5366 

—  0.0092 

0.5274 


Z  —  J  =  0.1214 
0.1214 


D  = 


0.5274 


=  0.28 


In  the  same  manner  all  the  following  results  are  obtained : 
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80LAB  £CLIPS£,  Jul/  18,  ISGO.^-CURVE  OF  MAXIMUM  OF  THB  SCLIPS£ 

IN  THE  HORIZON. 


OrMBwioh 
M«MiT. 

Latitod*. 

Long.  W.  from 
.   Grewtwiob. 

u 

App.  Loe«I 
Tina. 

Degree  of 
ObMwatiim. 

D 

0».6 
0.8 
1.0 
1.2 
1.4 

+  24<»  44' 
87  47 
47     8 
54  31 
60   38 

107*^  41' 
117    47 
127    49 
139      1 
152    24 

17»  19-8 
16  60  .9 
16  22  .8 
15  60  .0 
15     8  .5 

0.80 
.76 
.97 
.74 
.56 

1.6 
1.8 
2.0 
2.2 
2.4 

65  20 

68  16 

69  1 
67  34 
64  20 

169      0 
189    16 
211    54 
233    32 
251    42 

14   14  .1 
13     6  .0 
11  46  .5 
10  31  .9 
9  31  .3 

.41 
.81 
.28 
.18 
.17 

2.6 
2.8 
3.0 
3.2 
3.4 

59  55 
54  41 
48  52 
42  35 
35  49 

266    11 
277    50 
287    31 
295    56 
308    30 

8  45..8 
8  10  .8 
7  44  .0 
7  22  .4 
7     4  .1 

.17 
.21 
.28 
.87 
.60 

3.6 
3.8 
4.0 
4.2 

28  28 

20   21 

+  11     2 

—    0   45 

310    33 
817    22 
324    15 
331    14 

6  47  .9 
6  32  .6 
6  17  .2 
6     1  .1 

.67 
.89 
.87 

.48 

Northern  and  Southern  Limiting  Curves, 

311.  To  find  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of  the  eclipse  on  the 
earth's  surface. — These  limits  are  the  curves  in  which  are  situated 
all  the  points  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  which  only  a  single 
contact  of  the  discs  of  the  sun  and  moon  can  be  observed,  the 
moon  appearing  to  pass  either  wholly  south  or  wholly  north  of 
the  sun.  They  may  also  be  defined  as  curves  to  which  the  out- 
line of  the  shadow  is  at  all  times  in  contact  during  its  progrees 
across  the  earth. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  derived  from  the  consideration 
that  the  simple  contact  is  here  the  maximum  of  the  eclipse,  so 
that  we  must  have,  as  in  (526), 


P'  =  0 


and  consequently,  by  (513), 


a'  +  e  sin  (Q  ^  E)  =  r/sin  (Q  —  F) 


(580; 
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Tm  flay  gtven  time  7^  therefore,  we  are  to  find  that  point  of 
the  oQtline  of  the  shadow  on  iiie  lUr&ce  of  the  earth  for  wfakh 
the  value  of  Q  and  its  oorresponding  ^  satisfy  this  equation. 
Thii  ean  Be  effected  only  indirectly,  or  by  successive  approxima- 
tions.  For  this  purpose,  we  must  know  at  the  outset  an  aj^roxi- 
mate  value  of  Q;  Atid  therefore,  before  proceeding  any  further, 
we  mutt  show  how  such  an  approximate  value  may  be  founds 

We  can  readily  determine  sufficiently  narrow  limits  between 
which  Q  may  be  assumed.  For  this  purpose,  neglecting  a'  in 
(580),  as  well  as  J^,  wUch  are  always  very  small,  we  have, 
approodmately^ 

eBin(C  — -B)  =  C/8in  C 

The  extreme  values  of  C  are  f  =  0  and  C  =  1-    The  first  ^ves 
nn  (§  —  ^)  =  0,  and  therefore  for  a  first  limit  we  have 

©  =rr  JB  or  Q  =  180*  +  E 

The  sedond  gives 


whence 


Pot 


tan  ( C  —  J  JP)  =  ^-±^  tan  J  -B 

e  -4-  f 
tan  4  =     ^-^  tan  ^E 


then  the  equation  tan  (Q  —  t^£)  =  tan  i)/  gives  for  our  second 

lUBltS 

To  compute  '^  readily,  put 

/ 
tan  y  =  — 

then  '  >   («»^> 

tan  4  =  ten  (45*  +  v)  tan  iE 

ind  Q  is  to  be  assumed 

between  E  and  i  E  +  -^ 
or  between  180*  ^  EmA  180*  4.  i  i?  4-  ^ 

Vot.  L — 31 
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These  limits  may  be  computed  in  advance  for  the  principal 
hours  of  the  eclipse  from  the  previously  tabulated  values  of 
Ey  €,  and  /,  and  an  approximate  value  of  Q  may  then  be  easily 
inferred  for  a  ^ven  time  with  sufficient  precision  for  a  first 
approximation. 

When  the  shadow  passes  wholly  within  the  earth,  there  are 
two  limiting  curves,  northern  and  southern.  For  one  of  these 
Q  is  to  be  taken  between  E  and  i  E+'^;  for  the  other,  between 
180°  +  E and  180°  +  ^E+4^.  Since  E is  always  an  acute  angle, 
positive  or  negative,  it  follows  that  when  Q  is  taken  between 
E  and  J  J5  +  i^,  its  cosine  is  in  general  positive,  while  it  is  n^a- 
tive  in  the  other  case.  The  equation  3y=y  —  {I  —  i^)  cosQ 
shows  that  rj  will  be  less  in  the  first  case  and  greater  in  the 
second,  and  hence  the  values  of  Q  between  E  and  J  JF  +  '4'  Wowy 
to  the  southern  limits  and  the  values  of  Q  between  180°  +  E  and 
180°  +  J  J^  +  '4'  belong  to  the  northern  limit. 

There  is  only  one  limit,  northern  or  southern,  when  one  of  the 
series  of  values  of  Q  would  give  impossible  values  of  f  in  the 
computation  of  the  outline  of  the  shadow  by  Art.  298.  But  when 
the  rising  and  setting  limits  have  been  determined,  the  question 
of  the  existence  of  one  or  both  of  the  northern  and  southern 
limits  is  already  settled ;  for  if  the  rising  and  setting  limits  extend 
through  the  whole  eclipse  in  north  latitude,  only  the  southern 
limiting  curve  of  our  present  problem  exists,  and  vice  versa; 
while  if  the  rising  and  setting  limits  form  two  distinct  carves, 
we  have  both  a  northern  and  southern  limiting  curve ;  and  the 
latter  must  evidently  connect  the  extreme  northern  and  southern 
points  respectively  of  the  two  enclosed  rising  and  setting  cunres. 
Tn  our  example  of  the  eclipse  of  July  18,  1860,  there  exists  onlj 
the  southern  limiting  curve  of  the  present  problem,  the  penura- 
bral  shadow  passing  over  and  beyond  the  north  pole  of  the  earth. 

Having  assumed  a  value  of  §,  we  find  (^^  by  the  equations  (502), 
(504)  and  (505),  and  then  ^  by  (509).  This  computed  value  of  C 
and  th^  assumed  value  of  Q  being  substituted  in  (530),  this  equa- 
tion will  be  satisfied  only  when  the  true  value  of  Q  has  been 
assumed.  To  find  the  correction  of  §,  let  us  suppose  that  when 
the  equation  has  been  computed  logarithmically  we  find 

log  C/sin  {Q  —  F)—  log  [rt'  +  e  sin  {Q  -  J^)]  =x 
If  then  d  Q  and  d^  are  the  corrections  which  Q  and  {'  require  in 
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order  to  reduce  x  to  zero,  we  have,  by  differentiating  this  equation, 


L       ^^  ^        a'  +  €8in(0  — ^)J 


dQ    ,    d: 


+  C8in(Q  — ^)J    A         a: 

in  which  -4  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  modulus  of  common  logarithms. 
In  this  differential  equation  we  may  neglect  a^  without  sensibly 
affecting  the  rate  of  approximation.     If  then  we  put 

d: 

^  CdQ 

we  shall  have 

dQ=  ^^ 


cot  (^  —  ^)  —  cot  (^Q  —  F)  +  g 


This  value  of  dQ  is  yet  to  be  reduced  to  seconds  by  multiplying 
it  by  cosec  1"  or  206265". 

To  find  ffy  we  may  take,  as  a  sufficiently  exact  expression  for 
computing  dQj 

9  =  —       ' 


c,rf« 


tnd  by  differentiating  (502)  (omitting  the  factor  /Op  which  will 
not  sensibly  affect  g)j 

cos  fi  sin  Y  dfi  -\-  sin  fi  cos  r  dy  =  —  I  cos  Q  dQ 
cos  fi  cos  Y  d^  —  sin  fi  sinY  d^  =^       I  sin  Q  dQ 

iriionce,  by  eliminating  dy^ 

dfi       lBm(Q~r) 
dQ  coBfi 

By  (505)  a  sufficiently  exact  value  of  f  ^  for  our  present  pur- 
pose is 

C,  =  cos  /9 

whence 

d:.  .    .dfi 

— *  =  —  sm  /9  -^ 

dQ  dQ 

g  =  lBinfiHec^fiBm{Q  —  y)  (532) 

Putting,  finally, 

Sf  =  cot  (C  —  J?)  —  cot  ( Q  -  F)  = 8in  (^  -  F) 
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we  liave 

^  [5.67664> 

in  which  5.67664  is  the  logarithm  of  ^  X  206265". 

When  the  true  value  of  Q  has  thus  been  founds  the  corre- 
sponding latitude  and  longitude  on  the  eajrth's  surface  are  fomid 
as  in  Art.  298. 

312.  The  preceding  solution  of  this  problem  (which  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  one  of  the  most  intricate  problems  in  the 
theory  of  eclipses)  is  very  precise,  and  the  successive  approxi- 
mations converge  rapidly  to  the  final  result.  For  practical  pur-  ^ 
poses,  however,  an  extremely  precise  determination  of  the  limit- 
ing curves  of  the  penumbra  is  of  little  importance,  since  no 
valuable  observations  are  made  near  these  limits.  I  shall,  there-  . 
fore,  now  show  how  the  process  may  be  abridged  without  making 
p.    ^j  any  important  sacrifice  of  accaraej* 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  great  precision  in  the  angle  Q 
is  unnecessary.     K  iJSf,  Fig.  43,  lA 
the  limiting  curve  which  is  tmngent 
at  A  to  the  shadow  whose  axis  is  tt 
^    (7,  and  if  Q  is  in  eri'or  by  the  quan- 
tity ACA'^  the  point  determined  will  be  (nearly)  A^  instead  of  A. 
Now,  although  A'  may  be  at  some  distance  from  A^  it  is  evident 
that  it  will  still  be  at  a  proportionally  small  distance  from  tlM 
limiting   curve.     In   fact,  we   may  admit  an   error  of  several 
minutes  in  the  value  of  ^without  sensibly  removing  the  computed 
point  from  the  cui've.     Tlie  equation  (580),  which  determines  Q^ 
may,  therefore,  without  practical  error  be  written   under  the 
approximate  form 

and  in  this  we  may  employ  for  ^i  the  value 

C,  =  cos  fi 

Hence,  having  found  ^  from  (502)  by  employing  the  first  assumed 
value  of  §,  we  then  have 

sin  (Q  —  E)  _/co8/9 
sin  Q  ^ 


\ 
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rhence 

tan  (C  -  iE)  =  ^+/co8ff  ^^  ^^ 

by  which  a  second  and  more  correct  value  of  Q  can  be  found. 
This  equation  will  be  readily  computed  under  the  following  form : 

tan  >/  =  ^  cos  /9  ) 

^  y   (635) 

tan  (C  —  J  JS?)  =  tan  (46*»  +  »/)  Un  J  Jff  j 

The  value  of  Q  thus  determined  may  be  regarded  as  final,  and 
we  may  then  proceed  to  compute  the  latitude  and  longitude  by 
the  equations  (502)  to  (508).  In  this  approximate  method,  loga- 
rithms of  four  decimal  places  will  be  found  quite  sufficient. 

813.  For  the  computation  of  a  series  of  points  by  the  preceding 

method,  it  is  necessary  first  to  determine  the  extreme  times 

between  which  the  solution  is  possible.     It  is  evident  that  the 

first  and  last  points  of  the  curve  are  those  for  which  f ,  =  0,  and, 

consequently,  Q  =  -E,  or  Q  =^  180®  +  E.    It  is  easily  seen  that 

these  points  are  also  the  first  and  last  points  of  the  curve  of 

maximum  in  the  horizon  (Art  309),  and,  therefore,  the  limiting 

times  are  here  the  same  as  for  that  curve.     If,  however,  we  wish 

to  determine  these  limiting  times  independently  (that  is,  when 

the  rising  and  setting  limits  have  not  been  previously  computed), 

the  following  approximative  process  will  give  them  with  all  the 

precision  necessary. 

Since  Q=^Ey  or  =  180®  +  J5,  we  have,  at  the  required  time, 

f  =  xq:;sin^  I    (636) 

:ogether  with  the  condition  (614),  for  which  we  may  here  employ 

P  +  ^'  =  1 

[f  we  put  $  =  sin  y^  this  condition  gives  ?;  =  cos  y.    We  have, 

>y  (512), 

1/  d 

sin  jB  =  —  cos  ^  =  — 

e  e 

md  we  may  here  regard  e  as  constant.  Let  the  required  time 
)e  denoted  by  T==^  T^  +  r,  T^  being  an  assumed  time  near  the 
aiddle  of  the  eclipse.    Let  6/,  c^',  be  the  values  of  6'  and  c'  for 
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the  time  7J,,  and  denote  their  hourly  changes  by  6"  and  e";  then 
wo  have,  for  the  time  T, 

b'=bJ+l/'T  </  =  Co'  +  </'t 

and  hence,  U^  being  the  tabulated  value  of  E  for  the  time  7^ 

I/'  iT 

sin  J^  =  sin  ^^  H r  cos  B  =  cos  E^A r 

•       «  •        e 

If,  also,  x^  y^  are  the  values  of  z  and  y  for  the  time  T^  a/  and  y 
their  hourly  changes,  we  have 

x  =  x^  +  3fr  y  =  y^  +  y'r 

and  the  equations  (536)  become 

Bin  /*  =  x^  qp  /  sin  £1,  + 1  x'  qi  —  ft"  jr 

co8/'  =  yoHH  /cosJ^o  +  ly'T  ""^  r 

Let  m,  JIf,  n,  N^  be  determined  by  the  equations 

m  sin  J[f  =  x,  =F  ^  sin  JS', 
m  cos JfcT  =  y,  T  /cos  J^o 

tt  sin  iV  =  x'  IF  -  6"  ^    (537) 

I 
n  cos  JV  =  i/  qp  —  c" 

in  which  the  upper  sign  is  to  be  used  for  the  southern  and  the 
lower  sign  for  the  northern  limit ;  then,  from  the  equations 

sin  Y  =zm  sin  M  -\-  n  sin  JV.  r 
cos  /*  =  m  cos  M  -^  n  cos  N .  r 
we  derive 

sin  (j  —  N)  =  m  sin  (M  —  N) 

cos  (j  —  JV)  =  m  cos  ( Jf  —  N)  -f  nr 
Hence,  putting  ;*  —  iV=  i^^, 

sin  4  =:  m  sin  (Jtf"  —  W^ 

^  ^  cos  4  _ mcos  (M—  N)  .      ^ 

It  is  evident  that  cos  4^  is  to  be  taken  with  the  negative  sign  for 
the  first  point  and  with  the  positive  sign  for  the  last  point  of 
the  curve. 
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To  find  the  latitude  and  lon^tude  of  the  extreme  points,  we 
take  y  =  JV+  '^,  tan  y'  =  p^  tan  y^  and  proceed  by  (519). 

Example. — To  find  the  southern  limit  of  the  eclipse  of  Jul} 
18,  1860. 

First  To  find  the  extreme  times. — Taking  T^  =  2*,  we  have, 
from  our  tables,  pp.  454,  455,  and  pp.  464,  465, 


JT^  =  —  0.0812 

y,  =  +  0.5961 

I  =      0.5367 

E^  =       14°  17' 

loff  e  =       9.7977 


j:'  =  -f  0.5452 
y'  =  —  0.1610 

6"  =  +  0.0514 
c"  =  —  0.0151 


where  we  take  mean  values  of  a;',  y',  &c.    From  these  we  find 
by  (537),  taldng  the  upper  signs  in  the  formulae, 


log  m  =  9.3555 
log  n  =  9.7182 


Hence,  by  (588), 

log  sin  (^M—N)  =  n8.7354 
log  sin  4  =  n8.0909 
log  COS  4=    0.0000 


M  =  289<>  85' 
JNr=106    28 
M—N  =1SB     7 

log  cos  (M—N)  =  n9.9994 
m  cos  (M  —  N) 


=  +  0*.433 

^^=q:  1.918 
n 

T  =  —  1  .480 

.     or  T  =  4-  2  .346 

Therefore,  for  the  first  and  last  points  of  the  curve  we  have, 
respectively,  the  times 

2\  =  2»  —  1*.480  =  0*.520 
T,  =  2   +  2  .346  =  4  .346 

To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  extreme  points  corre- 
sponding to  these  times,  we  have 


log/»i  = 


4 

First  Point. 

LMt  Point. 

180°  42' 

—      0»42' 

r  =  N+^ 

287    10 

105    46 

log  tan ;' 

n0.5102 

nO.5492 

9.9987 

log  tan  j' 

n0.5089 

nO.5479 

d. 

21«  r.4 

20"  69'.8 

. 

f^ 

6    19.2 

63    42.7 
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Heuce,  by  (619), 


9 


102<>  4(K 
16     5 


839°  SC 
14    47 


Second,  To  find  a  series  of  points  on  the  curve. — ^We  begin 
computing  the  limits  of  Q  for  the  hours  0*,  1*,  2*,  8*,  4*,  5*.  Th 
for  0*  we  have,  from  the  table  p.  46$,  9XkA  by  (631), 


T 

log/ 

\oge 

log  tan  V 

¥ 

iE 

log  tan  (45**  +  v) 

log  tan  }  E 

log  tan  4 


c» 
9.3892 
9.8019 
9.5863 
21*»    5'.6 
2    16.7 
0.3533 
8.5997 
8.9530 
5<*    7'.7 
7   24.4 


For  the  southern  limiting  curve,  Q  falls  between  £  and  \E+  i 
i.€.,  for  0*,  between  4°  33'  and  7°  24'.  In  the  s^me  nuamer  w 
foion  the  other  numbers  of  the  following  table : 


• 

Lower  limit  of  Q. 

Upper  limit  of  Q. 

o» 

4'»33' 

7»24' 

1 

9    22 

15    18 

2 

14    IT 

23    13 

3 

19    14 

80    53 

4 

24     8 

88     4 

6 

28    55 

44    89 

The  points  of  the  curve  are  to  be  computed  for  times  betwc 
0*.620  and  4*.346,  and  we   shall,  therefore,  assume  for  T  i 

series  0*.6,  0*.8,  1\0 4\0,  4*.2,  which,  with  the  extrei 

points  above  computed,  will  embrace  the  whole  curve. 

Instead  of  determining  Q  for  each  of  these  times  by  1 
method  of  Art.  312,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  it  for  i 
hours  1*,  2*,  8*,  4*,  and,  hence,  to  infer  its  values  for  the  int 
vening  times.     Thus,  for  T=  1*,  assuming  Q  =  12®,  which  ii 
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lean  between  its  two  limitiDg  yalues,  we  proeeed  by  the  eqna* 
LOUS  (602)y  for  which  we  can  here  ufie 

Bin  fijAnr  =^x  —  { sin  Q 
sin  fi  cos;'  =  y  —  /  cos  Q 


IS  follows : 

For  2;=  P.  (  X 

~  0.6266 

log  COS /f 

9.7396 

If 

+  0.9170 
0.5868 

log^ 

9.5923 

Assume  Q 

120 

log  tan  t/ 

9.3319 

a  =  ^  —  ^  sin  § 

-^  0.7882 

y 

12*'    7'.1 

6  =  y  —  1  cos  Q 

+  0.8920 

\E 

4   41.2 

log  a  —  log  sin  fi  sin  y^ 

n9.8682 

log  ton(45"'+ «/) 

0.1894 

]ogb  —  log  sin  fi  cos  y 

9.5983 

taB  IE 

8.9137 

log  sin  fi 

9.9221 

iAn{Q  —  hE) 

9.1081 

Q-iE 

7°  13'.5 

Q 

11    54.7 

We  thus  find, 

for  T=     1* 

2» 

8» 

4»' 

Q  —  11*>  66',  . 

22<>  2(y, 

80»  16',           82« 

17'. 

From  these  numbers  we  obtain  by  simple  interpolation  suffi- 
ciently exact  values  of  Q  for  our  whole  series  of  points.  And 
since  it  is  plain  from  Art.  812,  that  even  an  error  of  half  a 
degree  in  Q  will  not  remove  the  computed  point  from  the  true 
curve  by  any  important  amount,  we  may  be  content  to  employ 
^he  following  series  of  values  as  final : 


T 

9 

T 

Q 

T 

Q 

T 

Q 

0*.6 

8» 

1».6 

18" 

2*6 

28*» 

3».6 

31<» 

0.8 

10 

1.8 

20 

2.8 

29 

8.8 

82 

1.0 

12 

2.0 

22 

8.0 

80 

4.0 

82 

1.8 

14 

2.2 

24 

8.2 

80 

4.2 

82  .5 

1.4 

16 

2.4 

26 

8.4 

81 

I*or  each  time  Twe  now  take  ar,  y,  and  i,  from  the  tables  of 
^^  oelipse,  and,  with  the  value  of  Q  for  the  same  time,  deter* 
^^ne  the  required  point  on  the  outline  of  the  shadow  by  the 
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complete  equations  (502)  to  (508)  inclusive,  the  use  of  which  1 
already  been  exemplified  in  Art  802.  Employing  only  fi 
decimal  places  in  the  logarithms,  we  shall  find  that  the  cu 
may  be  traced  through  the  points  given  in  the  following  tabl 

SOLAR  ECLIPSE,  July  18,  1860.— SOUTHERN  LIMIT. 


Oreenwieh 
Mean  Time. 

Latitud.. 

Long.  W.  from 
Qreenwieh. 

w 

0».520 

+  16»    5' 

102"  40* 

0.6 

21   82 

88   81 

0.8 

25     6 

76  37 

1.0 

26  86 

69     2 

1.2 

27   17    • 

63     9 

1.4 

27    27 

58   14 

1.6 

27   15 

53   57 

1.8 

26  47 

50     9 

2.0 

26     4 

46  43 

2.2 

25     9 

43   33 

2.4 

24     3 

40   84 

2.6 

22   48 

87   45 

2.8 

21     6 

84  33 

3.0 

19     9 

81   25 

8.2 

16  41 

27   50 

3.4 

14   14 

24   39 

3.6 

11     9 

20   44 

3.8 

8     5 

16   55 

4.0 

+    4     8 

11   46 

4.2 

—    0   39 

5   17 

4.346 

14   47 

339   30 

314.  We  have  applied  the  preceding  method  only  to  the  de 
mination  of  the  extreme  limits  of  the  penumbra,  which  may 
designated  as  the  extreme  limits  of  partial  eclipse.  The  sa 
method  will  determine  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of  t< 
or  annular  eclipse,  by  employing  the  value  of  /  for  the  t< 
shadow — that  is,  for  interior  contacts.  The  latter  are,  indc 
more  important,  practically,  than  the  former,  and  therefore 
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ipecial  cases  somewhat  greater  precision  might  be  desired  than 
hBB  been  observed  in  the  preceding  example.  In  any  such  case^ 
i«coarse  may  be  had  to  the  rigorous  method  of  Art.  311.  Since 
the  limits  of  total  or  annular  eclipse  often  include  but  a  very 
narrow  belt  of  the  earth's  surface,  extending  nearly  equal 
distances  north  and  south  of  the  curve  of  central  eclipse, 
they  may  be  derived,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  most  purposes, 
from  this  curve,  by  a  method  which  will  be  given  in  Art.  820. 

The  curve  upon  which  any  given  degree  of  obscuration  can 
be  observed  may  also  be  computed  by  the  preceding  method.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  substitute  J  for  i,  and  to  give  J  a  value  cor- 
responding to  D  according  to  the  equation  (529).  All  the  curves 
thus  found  begin  and  end  upon  the  curve  of  maximum  in  the 

horizon. 

Curve  of  Central  Eclipse. 

815.  To  find  the  curve  of  central  eclipse  upon  the  surface  of  thr 
earth, — This  curve  contains  all  those  points  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  through  which  the  axis  of  the  cone  of  shadow  passes.  The 
problem  becomes  the  same  as  that  of  Art  298  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  shadow  is  reduced  to  a  point — ^that  is,  when 
I  —  t'C  =  ^>  *^^>  consequently,  by  (493), 

Hence,  putting 

Pi 

the  equations  (502)  to  (508)  are  reduced  to  the  following  ex- 
tremely simple  ones,  which  are  rigorously  exact: 

sin  fi  Bin  Y  =  X 

sin  /9  cos  /*  =  y, 

c  sin  C  =  y, 

c  cos  C  =  cos  fi 

cos  ^j  sin  1^  =  a;  ^   (539) 

cos  f  J  cos  ^  =  c  cos  (C  +  <£,) 

sin  f  1  :=  c  sin  (C  -|-  d^) 

tan  ^, 

tan  0  = — —  ^  =  ft^.  —  ^ 

^/(l-ee) 

It  will  be  convenient  to  prepare  the  values  of  y^  for  the  prin- 
cipal hours  of  the  eclipse ;  and  then  for  any  given  time  T' taking 
the  values  of  x,  y^  rfj,  /ij,  from  the  eclipse  tables,  these  equations 
determine  a  point  of  the  curve. 
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816.  The  extreme  times  between  which  the  eolation  is  pomble, 
or  the  beginning  and  end  of  central  eclipee  upon  the  earth,  are 
found  as  follows.  At  these  instants  the  axiB  of  the  shadow 
Is  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  oentral  eclipse  is 
observed  at  sunrise  and  sunset  respectively.  Hence,  Z  being  tbe 
jsenith  distance  of  iht  point  Z,  we  have  cos  Z=Oj  or,  by  (SOS), 
^j  =  0,  whence,  by  (499), 

or 

which  is  equivalent  to  putting  sin  )9  =  1,  or  cos  ^  =  0,  in  the 
first  two  equations  of  (639),  so  that  we  have 

sin  r  =  *i  cos  /  =  yj 

Let  x'  and  y/  denote  the  mean  hourly  changes  of  x  and  ^i  com- 
puted by  the  method  of.  Art  296.  Let  the  required  time  of 
beginning  or  ending  be  denoted  by  7"^  7^+  t,  7^  being  an 
arbitrarily  assumed  epoch ;  then,  if  (x)  and  (yj  are  the  valufli  of 
X  and  ^1  taken  for  the  time  T^  we  have  for  the  time  T^ 

sin  ^  =  (x)  +  ^^ 

cos  r  =  (y,)  +  y/r 


Let  ntj  My  n,  iV,  be  determined  by  the  equations 

m  sin  JIf  =  (x)  n  sin  N=  x^ 

m  cos  M  =  (yj  n  cos  N=  y^ 

then,  from  the  equations 

sin  ;"  =  m  sin  ilT  -f-  a  sin  N.  r 
cos  ^  =  m  cos  ifcr  -(-  n  cos  JV.  r 

we  deduce,  in  the  usual  manner, 

sin  (y  —  JV)  =  m  sin  (Jf —  K) 

cos  (/  —  iV)  =  m  cos  (Jf  —  J\r)  +  nr 

or,  putting  '^  =  Y—Ny  the  solution  is 

sin  4  3=  m  sin  (if —  N) 

cos  4       m  cos  (M  —  IT) 


}(54(0 


(541) 
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where  cos  4"  i^  ^^  ^^  taken  with  the  negative  sign  fop  the 
beginmng  and  with  the  positive  sign  fbr  the  end. 

To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  extreme  points  cor- 
Kfiponding  to  these  times,  we  have,  in  (539),  cos  j9  =  0,  sin  j9  =  1, 
and,  therefore,  C—  90°,  c  =  cos  ri  hence,  taking  y  =N+  i^. 


tan  f  = 


cos  f  J  sin  ^ 

009  ^1  COS  ^ 

sin  fy 
tan  ^j 


sm  y 

cos  Y  sin  c2^ 

cos  ^  cos  (^ 


(542) 


01 


=  Ai.—  * 


SIT.  Tofini  the.  duration  of  total  or  annidar  eclipse  at  any  point  of 
thi  curve  of  central  eelipse.-^TbiB  is  readily  obtained  from  numbers 
which  occur  in  the  previous  computations.  Let  IT  =  the  time 
of  central  eclipse,  i  =  the  duration  of  total  or  annular  eclipse, 
tiran  T^=T::f:  ^ii9  the  time  of  beginning  or  end.  Let  x  and 
jl  be  the  moon's  co-inrdinates  for  the  time  T;  S  and  7/  those  of 
the  point  on  the  earth  at  this  time  ;  x',  y',  f ',  ?;',  the  hourly  in- 
crements of  these  quantities ;  then,  at  the  time  T^  we  have,  by 

(491), 

(I  -  iC)  sin  $  =  x  rp  iar'<  -  (f  qr  }e'f) 

(Z  — i:)cos$  =  y  qp  i/^  —  (ijq:  }  VO 

But  we  here  have  a:  =  $,  y  =  ?;,  and  we  may  put  f  =  f  ^  =  cos  j9, 
whence 

(l-.icos/9)Mn  e  =  qz(^^r)4- 


(j  —  ,•  cos  i?)  cos  C  =  :?  (y—  V) 


a 


For  the  values  of  ^'  and  9'  we  have,  witii  sufficient  precision, 
since  t  is  very  small, 

€'  =  fi'  ( —  y  sin  <i  -f  cos  p  cos  rf) 

iy'=  ft' X  sin  <f  , 

Hence,  by  (511)  and  (512),  we  find,  veiy  nearly, 

j/  —  $'  =  c'  —  /*'  COS  d  cos  ^  =  (/  —  /  cos  /9 

If,  therefore,  we  put 


L  =  1  ^  icoB  $ 


a 


cf^fOOBfi 


{643> 
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we  haye 

2  ^2 

where  we  omit  the  double  sign,  since  it  is  odIj  the  numerical 

value  of  t  that  is  required.     Hence,  we  have,  for  finding  /,  the 

equations 

.       ^       a                    ^       7200 i  sin  Q  ,_,., 

tan  0  =  —  ^  = ^  (544) 

the  last  equation  being  multiplied  by  3600,  so  that  it  now  gives 
t  in  seconds. 

The  value  of  cos  j9  is  to  be  taken  from  the  computation  of  the 
central  curve  for  the  given  time  Ty  and  f,  log  f,  log/,  c',  6',  from 
our  eclipse  tables. 

818.  To  find  where  the  central  ecUpse  occurs  at  noon. — ^In  this  case 
we  have,  evidently,  x  =  0,  and  hence,  in  (689), 

sin  fi  =  y,  (545) 

by  which  j9  is  to  be  found  from  the  value  of  y,  which  corresponds 
to  the  time  when  x  =  0.  We  then  have  C  =  j9,  c  =  1,  i?  =  0, 
and  therefore  the  required  point  is  found  by  the  formulae 

in  which  d^  and  /ij  are  taken  for  the  time  when  x  =  0, 

319.  The  formulae  (539),  (545),  and  (546)  are  not  only  extremely 
simple,  but  also  entirely  rigorous,  and  have  this  advantage  over 
the  methods  commonly  given,  tiiat  they  require  no  repetition  to 
take  into  account  the  true  figure  of  the  earth.  It  may  be 
observed  here  that  the  accurate  computation  of  the  central  curve 
is  of  far  greater  practical  importance  than  that  of  the  limiting 
curves  before  treated  of. 

The  formulae  (541)  must  be  computed  twice  if  we  wish  to 
obtain  the  times  of  beginning  and  end  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible precision ;  for,  these  times  being  unknown,  we  shall  have 
at  first  to  employ  the  values  of  x'  and  y'  for  the  middle  of  the 
eclipse,  and  then  to  take  their  values  for  the  times  obtained  by 
the  first  computation  of  the  formulae.  With  these  new  values  a 
second  computation  will  give  the  exact  times.  . 
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Example. — To  compute  the  curve  of  central  and  total  eclipse 
in  the  eclipse  of  July  18,  1860. 

It  is  convenient  fi'^t  to  prepare  the  values  of  yj  =  —  for  the 

principal  hours  of  the  eclipse,  as  well  as  its  mean  hourly  differ- 
ences. With  the  value  log  p^=  9.99873  we  form,  from  the  values 
of  y  given  Vn  ♦Jx^  table  p.  454,  the  following  table : 


Qr.T. 

9i 

y.' 

0» 

+  0.91972 

—  0.16095 

1 

.75896 

114 

2 

.59782 

182 

3 

.43638 

149 

4 

.27450 

166 

f 

.11287 

182 

To  ficd  the  times  of  beginning  and  end  we  may  assume  T^=  2* ; 
and  for  this  time  we  have 


(x)  =  msinJtf=  — 0.08124 

a/==  n  sin  JNr=  4- 0.6463 

(y,)  =  m  cos  Jtf  =  +  0.69782 

y/  ~  w  cos  iV  —  —  0.1613 

whence     log  m  =       9.78064 

log  n  =       9.7648 

M  —       362<>  16'  40" 

N—       106^28'.7 

Employing  but  four  decimal  places  in  the  logarithms  for  a  first 
approximation,  we  find,  by  (541), 


mQO%{M — iV) 


n 


+  0*.436 


cos  4 
n 


Approximate  time  of  beginning 

end 


u 


u 


=  qi  1  .468 

=  —  1  .033 
=  4-1  .903 
=  2*  —  1*.033 
=  2+1  .903 


0*.967 
3.903 


Taking  now  x'  and  y/  for  these  times  respectively,  and  re- 
peating the  computation,  we  have 
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Beginning. 

End. 

+  0.64581 

■f  0.64525 

—  0.16118 

—  0.16164 

0.75482 

9.75489 

lOe-  27'  42'' 

106°  W  45" 

* 

4-  0».4849 

+  0».4S57 

—  1.4684 

+  1 .4685 

0.9665 

8.9042 

218»  23'  12" 

326<'  87'  40* 

afssnfAnN 

y^  =  n  cos  -ZV 

logn 

N 

m  cos  {M  —  N) 
n 

cos  4^ 
It 
T 

4 

For  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  points  of  beginning  and 
end,  we  now  take  y  =  N  +  '^^  and  with  the  values  of  i^  and 
;£i  (pp.  455,  464)  for  the  above  computed  times,  we  have 


wheiioe,  by  (542), 

9 

m 

Local  App.  Time  =  ^ 


Beginning. 

End. 

819°  50*  54" 

73«  y  26" 

21      1   15 

21   0    0 

13      1     1 

57    5    8 

45«  86'  W 
126      8     8 
16*  27-9 


15**  45'  84" 
820   53    9 
6*  24-.8 


For  the  series  of  points  on  the  curve  we  take  the  times  1*.0, 

1*.2,   1*.4 8*,6,   8*.8,   which    are    embraced  within  the 

extreme  times  above  found,  and  proceed  by  (539).     Thus,  for 
2*.0  we  have 


T 
ar  =  sin  /9  sin  z' 

y^  =  sin  ^  cos  y 

k>g0in  /? 

log  cos  /9  =s  log  c  cos  C 

log  y^  =  log  c  sin  C 

logc 

C 

d 


1 


2*. 

—  0.08124 
+  0.59782 

9.78664 

9.90173 

9.77657 

9.99856 

86^  6r  21" 

21      0  49 
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logx 
log  c  co%  (^C  +  d^) 
log  csin  (C-frfj) 


C+d, 

log  cos  v>^  sin  ^ 

log  cos  f  ,  cos  d 

log  sin  ^, 


App.  Time  =  ^  in  time. 


57^  62'  l(r 
fi8.90977 
9.72435 
9.92636 

sbv  IT  ir 

28  31  12 
37  13  59 
57  39  20 
23*  25«  8-.8 


I^OT  the  duration  of  totality  at  this  point,  we  take  from  pp.  454, 
464,465^ 

I  =  —  0.009081  y  «=  +  0.1532 

log  |-  =^      7.8608  c'  ^  +  0,4011 

Iog/=       9.3883 

and  hence,  with  log  cos  fi  =  9.9017  above  fbund,  we  obtain,  by 
(543), 

i  =  —  0.012734  u^  +  0.4061 

and,  by  (544),  disregarding  the  negative  sign  of  X, 

t  «  211-.3  =  3-  31-.3 

For  the  place  where  the  central  eclipse  occurs  at  noon,  we  find 
that  X  =  0  at  the  time  T=  2*.  149,  at  which  time  we  have 


yi±=8ln/9 

+  0.67878 

fi 

86»    Vbi" 

<*. 

21     0  45 

9i 

56      1  88 

9 

56     6  57 

ii.=nit 

30   45  18 

The  whole  ctirve  may  be  traced  through  the  points  given  in  the 
following  table : 
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SOLAR  ECLIPSE,  Jn\j  18,  1860.— CURYE  OF  CENTRAL  AND  TOTAL  ECLIPSE. 


Orecnwieh 

Latitude. 

Long.  W.  flrom 
Oreenwich. 

App.  Loeal 
Time. 

DurMion  of 

Mewi  Time. 

* 

U 

* 

TotUity. 

0».967 

45" 

'  36'.4 

126"= 

'    3'.1 

16»  27-.9 

1.0 

50 

87.8 

118 

11.6 

17  21  .8 

2- 

•    1'.5 

1.2 

67 

16.2 

89 

14.6 

19     9  .1 

2 

85.1 

1.4 

59 

29.1 

72 

52.8 

20  26  .6  • 

2 

55.8 

1.6 

59 

55.1 

59 

5.2 

21   33  .7 

8 

11.4 

1 

1.8 

59 

11.6 

47 

16.6 

22  83  .0 

8 

28.1 

2.0 

57 

39.3 

37 

14.0 

23  25  .1 

8 

31.8 

2.149 

56 

7.0 

30 

45.8 

0     0  .0 

8 

84.7 

2.2 

55 

81.5 

28 

42.6 

0  11  .2 

8 

86.2 

2.4 

52 

56.9 

21 

25.1 

0  52  .4 

8 

88.0 

2.6 

50 

0.9 

15 

8.9 

1   29  .8 

8 

86.4 

2.8 

46 

46  8 

9 

21.8 

2     4  .6 

8 

82.0 

3.0 

43 

13.6 

4 

2.2 

2  87  .9 

8 

24.6 

8.2 

89 

20.7 

358 

47.1 

3  10  .9 

8 

14.4 

3.4 

85 

1.6 

353 

12.5 

3  45  .3 

8 

1.1 

3.6 

80 

1.5 

346 

35.4 

4  23  .7 

2 

48.5 

8.8 

23 

28.5 

386 

44.1 

5  15  .1 

2 

18.5 

3.904 

15 

45.6 

320 

53.2 

6  24  .8 

Northern  and  Southern  Limits  of  Total  or  Annular  Eclipse. 

320.  To  find  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of  total  or  annular 
eclipse. — As  already  remarked  in  Art.  814,  these  limits  may  be 
rigorously  determined  by  the  method  of  Art  311,  by  taking 
I  =  the  radius  of  the  umbra  (f.6.  for  hiterior  contacts) ;  but  I  here 
propose  to  deduce  them  from  the  previously  computed  curve  of 
central  eclipse.  This  radius  I  is  assumed  to  be  so  small  that  we 
may  neglect  its  square,  which  can  seldom  exceed  .0003,  and  this 
degree  of  approximation  will  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
suffice  to  determine  points  on  the  limits  within  2'  or  3',  which  is 
practically  quite  accurate  enough. 

The  two  limiting  curves  of  total  or  annular  eclipse,  then,  lie 
so  near  to  the  central  curve  that  the  value  (^^  =  cos  ^,  for  a  given 
time  Ty  already  found  in  the  computation  of  the  latter  curve, 
may  be  used  for  the  former  in  the  approximate  equation  which 
determines  Q,  We  can,  therefore,  immediately  find  Qhy  (535), — it. 
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tan  y'  =  ~  COB  B  ) 

e  W647) 

tan(Q— J^)  =  tan(45^ +  y')tanj^  ) 

where/,  e,  and  ^are  to  be  taken  from  the  eclipse  tables  for  the 
time  T. 

The  co-ordinates  of  the  point  on  the  central  curve  correspond- 
ing to  the  time  T  being  ^  =  z  and  y^  =  ijy^  (Art.  315),  those  for 
a  point  on  the  limiting  curve  may  be  denoted  by  x  +  rfx  and 
^1  +  ^Hv  These  being  substituted  for  f  and  ij^  in  the  equations 
(499),  we  have 

dx  =  —  (/  —  iz^  sin  Q  dy^=  —  (I  —  i:,)  cos Q 

where  in  the  expression  for  dyy^  we  omit  the  divisor  p^y  as  not 
appreciably  changing  the  value  of  so  small  a  term. 

Let  f I,  I?,  w  be  taken  from  the  computation  of  the  central 
curve  for  the  time  T^  and  let  ^j  +  rf^p  ^  +  dwj  be  the  cor- 
responding values  of  ip^  and  oi  for  the  point  on  the  limit  for 
the  same  time.  Then,  by  difterentiating  (500),  observing  that 
d9  =  —  cZctf,  we  have 

cos  f  J  cos  ^  dot  -\-  %m  f^  sin  ^  dip^  =  —  dx 
cos  ^^%\n^  du>  —  sin  f ^ cos  * dip^  =  —  <fy, sin  rf,  +  rfC^ cos  rf, 

cos  f>jCZf>j  =       dy^  cos  d^  -j-  d^^  sin  c?j 

whence,  by  eliminating  rf^j  and  substituting  Zi  for  its  value  given 
by  the  third  equation  of  (497),  we  find 

Cj COS  f^dm=z  —  dx  (cos  <p^ COB  rfj  +  sin  f j  cos  ^  sin  <fj) 

—  dy^  sin  ^ ,  sin  »> 
Cjrf^j=  —  cLc    sin  d  sin  d^  +  ^^i  cV)8  d 

Hence,  substituting  cos  ^  for  {^„ 

^10  = (cos  t>  sin  Q  sin  d^  +  sin  ^  cos  Q)  tan  f . 

C08/9 

,   /  —  i  cos  /9   .    ^         , 
.J i-sm  Q  cos  Oj 

cos/9 

,         I  —  *  cos  /9  ^  .     -    .    ^   .     ,  .        ^. 

flf  J  = (sm  i9  sm  Q  sm  d^  —  cos  i>  cos  §) 

COS/? 
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These  values  are  yet  to  be  divided  by  sin  1'  to  reduce  them  to 
imputes  of  arc.     It  will  be  convenient  to  put 


sktl' 

I  —  iCOBfi 

(518) 


COB /9  Bin  r       cos/9 


in  which  P,  ?,  and  X  will  be  expressed  in  minutes. 

"We  may  in  practice  substitute  df  for  rfp „  within  the  limits  of 
accuracy  we  have  adopted ;  for  we  find,  from  the  equations  on 
p.  457, 

,               d<p.         cos*  €p         ,1  —  ee  sin*  0 
a^  = —  =  af  J 

l/(l  — e^)  cos*  ^^  i/(l  ^ee) 

where  the  multiplier  of  d^^  cannot  differ  more  from  unity  tlian 
y'(l  —  ee)  does, — i.e.  not  more  than  0.00385:  so  that  the  substitn* 
tion  of  one  for  the  other  will  never  produce  an  error  of  V  00  long 
as  {/f  1  is  less  than  5^. 

Finally,  adapting  the  values  of  do)  and  df  for  logarithmic 
computation,  by  putting 

A  sin  ^  2=  cos  Q 
h  cos  Hx=  BinQ  sin  d^ 
we  have  )    (549) 

du>  =  Xlh  cos  (»>  —  H)  tan  ^ j  -f  ^'^  Q  ^^^  ^J 
'd^  =  Xhaini^  —  Il) 

The  formulae  (547)  give  two  values  of  Q  differing  180®.  The 
second  value  will  evidently  give  the  same  numerical  values  of 
da)  and  d<p,  but  with  opposite  signs ;  and  therefore  we  may  com- 
pute the  equations  (649)  with  only  the  acute  value  of  Q,  and  then 
the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  point  on  one  of  the  limits  are 

at  -{-  dof,  ^  -{-  d^ 

and  those  of  p.  point  on  the  other  limit  are 

Of  —  duff  fp  —  d^ 

The  first  of  these  limits  will  be  the  northern  in  the  case  of 
total  eclipse,  but  the  southern  in  the  case  of  annular  eclipse, 
observing  always  to  take  I  with  the  negative  sign  for  total  eclipse, 
as  it  comes  out  by  the  formulse  (487)  and  (489), 
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:2£i 


It  is  eyident  that  (his  appro^mate  metlk>d  is  not  accurate 
whett  cos  fi  is  very  svaall^  that  id,  near  the  extrelnef  points  of  the 
carves;  and  it  fails  wholly  for  these  points  themselves,  since 
COS  ^  is  then  zero  and  the  value  of  X  becomes  infinite.  These 
extreme  points,  however,  are  determined  directly  in  a  very 
limple  manner  by  the  formulae  (636),  (637)^  (538)y  combined  with 
(519),  by  employing  in  (536)  and  (637)  the  va.lue  of  I  for  interior 
contacts;  and  it  is  with  these  formulae,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
potation  ei  the  limits  of  total  or  annular  eclipse  should  be  com- 
•enoed^ 

Example. — ^Find  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of  total 
eGlq)8e  in  the  eclipse  of  July  18,  1860. 

I^rst.  To  find  the  extreme  points. — The  values  of  6'  and  c'  for 

exterior  contacts,,  from  which  the  values  of  JS  on  p.  465  are 

derived,  difiTer  so  little  from  those  for  interior  contacts  that  in 

practice,  unless  extreme  prfecision  is  required,  we  may  dispense 

with  the  computation  of  the  latter.    For  our  present  example, 

therefore,  taking  the  value  of  J&for  T^=^  2*  and  the  mean  value 

of  log  e,  as  in  the  computation  of  the  extreme  points  of  the 

southern  limit  for  the  penumbra,  p.  487,  together  with 

I  =  —  0.0091 


we  find,  by  (537),  for  the  northern  limit. 


log  m  ^  9.7854 
log  n  =  9.7553 

and  for  the  southern  limit, 

log  in=a  9.7731 
log  n  =  9.7542 


Hence,  by  (588), 


Northern  Limit. 


4 

T 


First  Point. 


213<>  54'.3 
0*.976 


Last  Point. 


326^   5'.7 
8*.892 


M  =  352<>  38'.6 
J\r  =  106    27'.0 


M 

N 


35P  55'.0 
106    27.0 


Southern  Limit. 


First  Point. 


212^  39'.0 
0*.951 


Lmifi  Pbintt 


327^  21'.0 
3*.917 


Taking  y  =  JV+  i^,  and  th^  values  of  d^  and  /i,  for  these  times 
respectively,  with  teg  /?i=  9.9987,  we  find,  by  (518)  and  (519), 
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320°  21'.8 

72»  82'.7 

319»    6'.0 

78"  48 .0 

n9.9170 

0.6012 

n9.9868 

0.5365 

21"    1'.2 

21"    O'.O 

21»    1'.2 

21»  CO 

246    81.7 

96    26.7 

247    26.7 

95  57.7 

13      9.6 

56    54.1 

12    47.1 

57  16.6 

126    87.9 

820    27.4 

125    20.4 

821   18.9 

46     7.7 

16    21.6 

45     2.8 

15  11.4 

502 


log  tan  7^ 

lit 

Second.  To  find  a  series  of  points  between  these  extremes,  by 
the  aid  of  the  curve  of  central  eclipse,  we  assume  the  same  series 
of  times  as  in  the  computation  of  that  curve,  and  proceed  by 
(547),  (548),  and  (549) ;  to  illustrate  the  use  of  which  I  add  the 
computation  for  7*=  2*  in  full.  From  the  computation,  p.  496, 
we  have 

log  cos  fi 

log  tan  ^^ 

d. 


For  r=  2* 


Of 


9 


Then,  by  (547), 


(p.  465)  log  4 

log  cos  fi 

log  tan  v' 

/ 

iE 

log  tan  (45®  -f  /) 

log  tan  }  E 

logtan(§— }JS?) 

Q-iE 

Q 
Hence,  by  (549), 


9.5953 

9.9017 
9.4970 
17°  26'.0 
7      8.7 
0.2828 
9.0982 
9.3805 
13°  30'.3 
20    39.0 


9.9017 
0.1970 
851°  17'.2 
21      0.8 
37    14.0 
57    39.8 

By  (548), 

log  I 
logV 
log  I 

log  r 
t' 

Z'8ec/9 
X 


—  0.009082 
n7.9582 
nl.4945 

7.6608 
1.1971 
15'.74 

—  39 .16 

—  54.90 


log  cos  Q  =  log  h  sin  H 
log  sin  Q  sin  d^  =  log  h  cos  H 

log  h 
H 


9.9712 
9.1020 
9.9751 
82°  18'.2 
268  59.0 
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log -I 
log* 

• 

log  COB  {J^  — -ff) 

• 

nl.7896 
9.9751 

n8.2490 
0.1970 

logX 

log  A 

log  sin  (.»  —  TT) 

log  df 
df 

nl.7396 

9.9751 

n9.9999 

log  tan  f, 

1.7146 
+  6r.88 

log  (1) 

0.1607 

logi 
]og  ainQ  cos  <f, 

nl.7896 
9.5175 

log  (2) 

(1) 
(2) 

nl.2571 
+    1'.45 
— 18 .08 

dw 

- 16 .68 

Hence,  for  the  time  7^=  2*,  we  have  the  two  pointSi 


w  ±:  duf 
f  -±1  df 


N.  Limit. 


M""  57.'4 
58    31.1 


S.  Limit. 


87*»  80'.6 

56   47.6 


SOLAR  ECLIPSE,  July  18,  1860. 
Northern  Limit  of  Total  Eel^se,  Southern  Limit  of  Total  Fcl^ie. 


Lktitude. 

LongUude. 

Or.  T. 

♦ 

u 

0».976 

46"    8' 

126»  88' 

1.0 

50    18 

116   27 

1.2 

57   47 

90   57 

1.4 

60    13 

74     0 

1.6 

60   46 

59   40 

1.8 

60     4 

47    23 

2.0 

58   31 

36   57 

2.2 

56   21 

28     9 

2.4 

53   43 

20    40 

2.6 

50   43 

14    12 

2.8 

47    24 

8   44 

3.0 

43   47 

3     1 

3.2 

39    49 

857   43 

3.4 

35    25 

352     6 

3.6 

30    18 

345   23 

3.8 

23   31 

385     8 

3.892 

I. 

16   22 

320   27 

Lfttitude. 

Longitude. 

Or.  T. 

♦ 

u 

0».951 

45»    3' 

125°  20' 

1.0 

.50   57 

109    56 

1.2 

56   45 

87    33 

1.4 

58   45 

71    46 

1  .6 

59     4 

58    31 

1  .8 

58    19 

47    11 

2.0 

56    48 

87    31 

2.2 

54    42 

29    16 

2.4 

52    11 

22    10 

2.6 

49    19 

15    56 

2.8 

46     9 

10   39 

3.0 

42   41 

5     8 

3.2 

38   52 

359    51 

3.4 

34   38 

354   20 

8.6 

29   45 

347    48 

3.8 

23    26 

338    20 

8.917 

15    11 

321    19 
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321.  The  curves  above  computed  are  all  eiha>ited  in  the  fol- 
lowing chart. 


For  tho  eonrtruction  of  such  charts,  on  even  a  much  Inga 
scale,  tho  degree  of  accuracy  with  which,  our  computatioDS 
have  been  made  is  fur  greater  than  is  necessary,  and  manj 
abridgments  may  be  made  which  will  readily  occur  to  tbe 
skilful  computer." 


*  For  ft  gr^phio  method  of  coKBtrueiiiig  eriipH  cfaftMi,  im  il  pftper  b;  Vr. 
CvAVKCKy  Wkioht,  PToovadiiigi  oC  Uic  Am.  AiiooUdoa  for  tht  Adii  of  SoImm,  M 
mHting  (ISSl),  p.  65. 
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Prediction  of  a  Solar  Eclipse  for  a  Given  Place. 

822.  To  compute  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  a  given  phase  of  a 
¥)hr  eclipse  for  a  given  place, — The  given  phase  Ib  expressed  by  a 
fiven  value  of  J,  and  we  are  to  find  the  time  when  this  value 
ind  the  co-ordinates  of  the  given  place  satisfy  the  eonditionft 
185).    This  can  only  be  done  by  successive  approximations. 

Let  it  be  proposed  to  find  the  time  of  beginning  or  ending  of 
be  eclipse  at  the  place.  The  phase  is  then  J  =  I  —  i^,  and  we 
lUst  satisfy  the  equations  (491).  Let  7^^  be  an  assumed  time, 
nd  T=  Tq+  r  the  required  time.  Let  ar,  y,  x\  yfy  rf,  ?,  log  /,  be 
iken  from  the  eclipse  tables  (p.  454)  for  the  time  T^.  Assuming 
hat  X  and  y  vary  uniformly,  their  values  at  the  time  r  are 
:  +  x't  and  y  +  y'f .  The  coordinates  of  the  place  at  the  time 
P,are  found  by  (483)  or  (483*),  in  which  p.  is  the  sidereal  time 
tt  the  place.    Putting 

^  =  ft  —  a  =  fi^  —  01 

n  which  w  is  the  west  longitude  of  the  place  and  //j,  may  be  taken 
from  the  table  (p.  456)  for  the  time  T^y  the  fortnulae  become 

AsinB^ipBxn^  f  =  /»  cos  f '  sia- 1>  "J 

A  cos  B  =  p  cos  ^ cos  i>      17  =i4.  sin  (B  —  d)  V (550) 

C=Acos(J5  — (f)  j 

^«t  f;  ff  denote  the  hourly  increments  of  $  and  tj;  then,  assuming 
hat  these  increments  also  are  uniform,  the  values  of  the  co-ordi- 
tates  at  the  time  T  are  ?  +  f 'r  and  ij  +  rfr.  The  values  of  f ' 
xA  3^ are  found  by  the  formulae  (p.  462) 

^  =  y!  p  COS  qt  cos  t> 

V  =  ;i'e8in  d—d*^ 

I  which  p'  and  d'  are  the  hourly  changes  of  p  and  d  multiplied 
J  sin  1".  The  rate  of  approximation  will  not  be  sensibly 
Tected  by  omitting  the  small  term  d^f,  and  the  formulae  for  V 
d  yf  may  then  be  written  as  follows : 

S^liA  COS  B  -il  =  p!i  sin  d,  (551) 

It 

i  =  /  —  iC 

3n,  neglecting  the  variation  of  this  quantity  in  the  first  ap- 
>ximatiQn,  the.  conditions  (491).  become,  for  tha  time  T, 

.      i>8inQ  =  a:— e+ (ar*— a')r 

i  cos  c  =  y  —  1?  +  (y  —  1?')  f 


J  (552) 
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Let  the  auxiliaries  m,  3f,  n,  and  Nhe  determined  by  tbe  equa- 
tions 

m  sin  3f  =  a:  —  $  n  sin  JV  =  a/  —  f ' 

m  cosJtf"  =  y  —  ij  neo8JV  =  y'  —  V 

then,  from  the  equations 

i/  sin  §  =  m  sin  Jlf  -f  n  sin  JV.  t 

L  cos  §  =  m  cos  Jtf"  4"  »*  cos  JV.  t 
we  deduce 

LB\n(Q  —  ir)  =  m  sin  {3f  —  N) 

X  cos  (C  —  JVT)  =  m  cos(J[f  —  i\r)  +  nr 
Hence,  putting  i^  =  §  —  iV,  we  have 

}            wi  sin  (JIf  —  jn 
sm  4  = ^^ ^ 


_  Xco8  4  ^  m  cos  (M —  JV^ 
n  n 


(553) 


by  which  r  is  fouiyi.  Since  the  first  of  these  equations  does  not 
determine  the  sign  of  cos  i^,  the  latter  may  be  taken  with  either 
the  positive  or  the  negative  sign.    We  thus  obtain  two  values 

of  7*=  Tq  +  r,  the  first  given  by  the  negative  sign  of  

91 

being  the  time  of  beginning,  and  the  second  given  by  the  posi- 
tive sign  being  the  time  of  ending  of  the  eclipse  at  the  place. 

For  a  second  approximation,  let  each  of  the  computed  tames 
(or  two  times  nearly  equal  to  them)  be  taken  as  the  assumed 
time  7^^,,  and  compute  the  equations  (560),  (661),  (652),  (553)  for 
beginning  and  end  separately. 

The  first  approximation  may  be  in  error  several  minutes,  but 
the  second  will  always  be  correct  within  a  few  seconds,  and, 
therefore,  quite  as  accurate  as  can  be  required ;  for  a  perf^ 
prediction  cannot  be  attained  in  the  present  state  of  the  Ephe- 
merides. 

The  formula  for  r  may  also  be  expressed  as  follows : 

_m  sin  (M  —  A^  ^  4) 
n  sin  4. 

which  in  the  second  approximation  will  be  more  convenient 
than  the  former  expression ;  but  when  sin  -^^  is  verj'  small  it  will 
not  be  so  precise. 
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bTtLfrl     If  ^e  put 


■>» 


tiro  Tl: 
i 


t 


t  =  the  local  mean  time  of  beginning  or  end, 
we  have 

323.  The  prediction  for  a  given  place  being  made  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  to  observe  the  eclipse,  it  is  necessary  also 
to  know  the  point  of  the  sun's  limb  at  which  the  first  contact  is 
to  take  place,  in  order  to  direct  the  attention  to  that  point.  This 
ia  given  at  once  by  the  value  of 

which  is  the  angular  distance  of  the  point  of  contact  reckoned 
from  the  north  point  of  the  sun's  limb  towards  the  east  (Art.  295). 

The  simplest  method  of  distinguishing  the  point  of  contact  on 
the  sun's  limb  is  (as  Bessel  suggested)  by  a  thread  in  the  eye-|>iece 
of  the  telescope,  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  revolved  and  made 
tangent  to  the  sun's  limb  at  the  point.  The  observer  then,  by  a 
alow  motion  of  the  instrument,  keeps  the  limb  very  nearly  in 
contact  with  the  thread  until  the  eclipse  begins.  The  position 
of  the  thread  is  indicated  by  a  small  graduated  circle  on  the  rim 
of  the  eye-piece,  as  in  the  common  position  micrometer. 

This  method  is  applicable  whatever  may  be^  the  kind  of 
mounting  of  the  telescope.  Nevertheless,  if  the  instrument  is 
arranged  with  motion  in  altitude  and  azimuth,  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  know  the  angle  of  the  point  of  contact  from  the  vertex 
of  the  sun's  limb,  which  is  that  point  of  the  limb  which  is  nearest 
to  the  zenith.  The  distance  of  the  vertex  from  the  north  point 
of  the  limb  is  equal  to  the  parallactic  angle  which  being  here 
denoted  by  fj  is  found,  according  to  Art.  15,  by  the  formulae 

psin  jr  =  cos  ^  sin  ^ 

jf  cos  /"  =  sin  ^  008  d  —  cos  f  sin  d  cos  ^ 

(where  we  have  put  pfor  sin  (^  and  i>  for  the  sun's  hour  angle). 

As  ^^  is  not  required  with  very  great  accuracy,  we  may  here  take 

[see  (494)] 

p  sin  z'  =  f  p  cos  /'  =  iy 

in  which  f  and  i]  are  the  values  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the  place 
at  the  instant  of  contact.  But,  if  c  and  tj  denote  the  values  at  the 
time  T99  we  must  take 


l>8inr  =  f  -h  ^'r 


p  cos  /'  =  ly  -|-  lyV 


(554) 
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in  which  we  employ  the  values  of  f,  tJj  $',  ij',  and  r  furnished  by 
the  last  approximation.     We  then  have 


Angular  distance  of  the  point  of  contact  ftrom  \  =  Q  — 
the  vertex  towards  the  east, 


}Z^^',-r   ^^^ 


824.  To  find  the  instant  of  maximum  obscuration  for  a  given  place, 
and  the  degree  of  obscuration.— At  the  instant  of  greatest  obscnra- 
tion  the  distance  J  of  the  axis  of  the  shadow  from  the  place  of 
observ^ation  is  a  minimum.*  If  we  denote  the  required  time  bj 
Ti=  Tq+  r„  the  equations  of  Art.  322  determine  t^  for  a  given 
value  of  J  if  we  substitute  J  for  £.  Denoting  the  value  of 
Q  —  iVfor  this  case  by  •^'i,  we  have,  therefore^ 

A  sin  4i  =  m  sin  ( Jf  —  N) 

J  cos  4i  =  m  cos  (M  —  N)  '\-  nr^ 

the  sum  of  the  squares  of  whick  gives: 

J»=  m«8in«(Jf  —  N)  +  lmcoB(M—ir)  +  nr^J 

Since  7/i  and  3/  are  computed  for  the  time  T^,  and  N  is  sensibly 
constant,  the  term  m^  sin*  (3/—  N)  is  constant,  and  therefore  >^ 
is  a  minimum  when  the  last  term  is  zero,  that  is,  when 


m  cos  (3f  —  iV^ 


n 


(5W> 


which  quantity  is  already  known  from  the  computation  of  (553). 
We  have,  also, 

J  =  it  w  sin.  (JLf  —  iV^  =  di  i  sin  4(  (557) 

in  which  the  sign  is  to  be  so  taken  as  to  make  J  positive.     The 
degree  of  obscuration  is  then  given  by  the  formula  (Art.  310), 


L  +  L, 

in  which  D  is  exprcBsed  in  fractional  parts  of  the  stm'e  diameter, 
and  L  and  i/|  are  the  radii  of  the  penumbra  and  umbra  (the 

*  More  strictly,  //  ->  J  is  a  maximum,  as  in  Art.  809 ;  but  HB  hen  ne|^eot  tiM 
small  Tariation  of  L,  The  rigorous  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  obtained  fkx»m 
the  eondition  (526)  /"  s=  0 ;  but  the  above  approximation  is  suffcfent  in  prmctie« 
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latter  being  negative)  for  the  place  of  observation.    Prom  (488) 
we  find,  by  putting  8ee/=  1, 

and  hence 

D  =    ^~^,  (558) 

m  which  k  =  0.2723. 

If  we  neglect  the  augmentation  of  the  moon's  diameter,  or, 

which  is  equivalent,  the  small  difference  between  L  and  2,  and 

put 

I 


2^-*)  ^     55 

we  have  '    ^      '' 

D  =  c  =p  c  sin  ^ 

where  the  lower  sign  is  to  be  used  when  sin  i|/  is  negative,  so 
that  D  is  always  the  numerical  difierence  of  e  and  e  sin  i|/.  In  this 
form  e  may  be  computed  for  the  eclipse  generally,  and  i|/  will  be 
derived  from  the  computation  for  the  penumbra  for  the  given 
place.  A  preference  should  be  given  to  the  value  of  i|/  found 
from  the  computation  for  the  time  nearest  to  that  of  greatest 
obscuration,  which  is  usually  that  used  in  the  first  approximation 
of  Art  822. 

Example. — ^Find  the  time  of  beginning  and  end,  &c.,  of  the 
eclipse  of  July  18,  1860,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
The  latitude  and  longitude  are 

f  =  42^  22'  49"  w  =  71°  T  25" 

For  this  latitude  we  find,  by  the  aid  of  Table  IH.,  or  by  the 

formula  (87), 

■ 

log  p  sin  /  =:  9.82644  log  p  cos  /  =  9.86912 

With  the  aid  of  the  chart,  p.  504,  we  estimate  the  time  of  the 
middle  of  the  eclipse  at  Cambridge  to  be  not  far  from  1*.  Hence, 
taking  5^=  1*  for  our  first  approximation,  we  take  for  this  time, 
from  the  eclipse  tables,  p.  454, 

js_a6266  z'sr  4.  0.6468  <  3x0.6868 

3f=i:  +  a7567  y^^  0.1606  log  1  =  7.66287 

d=       20*»67'.4  ;ii=       18®  8r.2  log ^'=  9.41709 
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Hence,  by  (550)  and  (551), 


^I    «  —  1*  — 

802«28'.8 

^  = 

59  24.6 

f  = 

—  0.6246 

J7  — 

4-  0.4844 

r= 

4-  0.1038 

7'= 

-0.0686 

I,  by  (552)  and  (553), 

m  sin  Jf  —  X      f  — 

—  0.0020 

m  cos  if  —  y  — 17  — 

4-  0.2728 

logm 

9.4860 

Jf  = 

869*  84'.7 

Jf— jvr  = 

266   84.1 

log  sin  4»  — 

119.6966 

log  00s  4  = 

9.9887 

logC=       9.7858 

I'C  =       0.0028 

X  =:  /  -.  t{  =       0.6840 


n  sin  JV=  x*-.  f '=  4-  0.4415 
nco8JV  =  y'—J7'=~  0.1020 
log  n  =:       9.6662 
y  =      108«  O'.G 


_  m  cos  (M  —  N)  ^  _|_  Qik 


L  cos  4,  __ 


140 


1.023 

0.883 
or  4-    1.163 

Approximate  time  of  beginning  =  0*.117 

end  =  2  .168 


-{ 


<t 


<• 


Taking  then  for  a  second  approximation  7^=  0*.12  for  begin- 
ning, and  7^=  2*.16  for  end,  we  shall  find* 


T 

X 

y 

y' 

d 

AS 
I 

logC 


Beginning. 

End. 

0M2 

2M6 

—  1.10642 

+  0.00601 

4-  0.89783 

4-  0.57034 

4-  0.54528 

+  0.54530 

—  0.16015 

—  0.16090 

20°  57'  45" 

20°  56'  53" 

0    19     8 

30    55  13 

0.53686 

0.53673 

289°  11'  43" 

319°  47'  48" 

—  0.69868 

—  0.47755 

4-  0.53916 

+  0.42423 

9.66935 

9.88504 

4-  0.06368 

4-  0.14793 

—  0.06644 

—  0.04470 

*  The  values  of  z'  and  y'  here  employed  are  not  those  given  in  the  table  p.  455, 
but  their  actual  values  for  the  time  T^  as  given  in  the  table  of  z*  and  y*  on  p 
464. 
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M 


iC 
L 

m  sin  M 

m  cosM 

log  m 

M 

n  sin  JV 

n  cos  JV 

log  n 


r{ 


c» 


f 


{ 


Beginning. 

,      End. 

0.00215 

0.00858 

0.58471 

0.58320 

—  0.40774 

+  0.48356 

+  0.85868 

+  0.14611 

9.78484 

9.70842 

811»  20*  16" 

73»  11'  15" 

+  0.48160 

4-  0.89737 

—  0.09471 

—  0.11620 

9.69093 

9.61702 

101»  7'82" 

106»18'  0" 

210  12  44 

826  53  15 

210  44  0 

328  49  56 

—     81'  16" 

—   1°  66'  41" 

+  0».0197 

-f  0».0800 

0M897 

2.2400 

0»  8-28' 

2»  14-  24' 

'  4  44  80 

4  44  80 

19  28  63 

21  29  54 

July  17. 

July  17. 

311»  51'  32" 

75"  7' 56" 

Local  time, 

^glcofPt.of  Contact  from  ^ 
i^orth  Pt.  of  the  sun  =  > 

third  approximation,  commencing  with   the  last  computed 
lies,  changes  them  by  only  a  fraction  of  a  second. 
To  find  the  angular  distance  of  the  point  of  contact  from  the 
^iex  of  the  sun's  limb,  we  have  fi'om  the  second  approximation, 
'  (554)  and  (555), 

Beginning. 


f  +  fV  =;>  sin/' 
iy  -{-  ij't  =|>  COS/' 

r 

^Bgle  from  vertex  =  $  —  y 


—  0.6974 
+  0.6379 
807°  88'.8 
4    12.7 


End. 


—  0.4668 
+  0.4206 
312<>  4'.5 
123    3.4 


The  time  of  greatest  obscumtion  is  best  found  from  the  first 
pproximation,  which  gives,  by  (656), 
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T  =      P. 
_meo8(Jlf-y)^;  ^P 


n 


r,  =         1M40 


^        1»  8-  U\ 
ta=        4  44    80 
Local  time  of  max.  obscur.  =  f  ;==      20  28    54 

For  the  amount  of  greatest  obscuration  we  have,  also,  from 
the  iirst  approximation,  by  (557)  and  (558), 

X  =  0.5340  logi=    9.7275 

k  =  0.2728  log  sin  4  =  n9.6955 

L^k   =0.2617  logJ=    9.4230 

2  (X  —  A)  =  0.5234  J=    0.2649 

i  — J=    0.2691 

D  =  0:2^1  =  0.5U 
0.5234 

Or,  by  (559),  taking  as  constant  the  value  of  e  found  by  employ- 
ing the  mean  value  I  =  0.5367,  «.e. 

*  =  L015 
we  have 

f  sin  4  =s  —  0.508 

D  =       0.512 
which  is  quite  accurate  enough. 

325.  Prediction  for  a  given  place  by  the  method  of  the  American 
JEphemeris, — This  method  is  based  upon  a  transformation  of 
Bessel's  formula  suggested  by  T.  Henry  Sappobd,  Jr.,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  the  extended  tables  in  the  Ephemeris,  is  somewhat 
more  convenient  than  the  preceding.  The  fundamental  equa- 
tion (490)  gives,  by  transposition, 

(X  -^^y  =  (i^:  tan  fy  -  (i/  - 1?)* 

the  second  member  of  which  may  be  resolved  into  the  factors 

6=(Z-:tan/)  +  (y-,) 
c  =  (/  — Ctan/)  — (y— 13) 
or,  by  (494), 

b  =  I  -\-  y  —  p  Bin  ^'  (cos  rf  +  sin  rf  tan  /) 

+  p  cos  f '  (sin  d  —  cos  d  tan  /)  cos  ^ 

c  =  I  —  y  +  /B8in/  (cos  d  —  sin  d  tan/) 

—  />  cos  ^  (sin  d  +  cos  d  tan  /)  ooe  S 
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If  we  put 

E  =  cosd  '^  An  d  tan  /  =*=  cos  (tf  — f)  ^cf 
F  =  cos  d  —  sin  cf  tan /  =  cos  (d  -|- /)  sec/ 
G  =  sin  d  —  cos  d  tan/  =  sin  (d  — /)  sec/ 
jy  =  sin  d  +  ^s  d  tan/  =  sin  {d  +  /)  sec/ 

all  of  which  are  independent  of  the  place  of  observation  and  are 
^ven  in  the  Ephemeris  for  each  solar  eclipse,  for  successive 
times  at  the  Washington  meridian,  we  shall  then  have  to  com- 
pute for  the  place 

a=  X  —^  ^  =  A  —  p  cos  ^'  sin  ^  1 

b  =  B--  Ep»\n  f'+  G  p  cos  f'  cos  ^  V    (560) 

c  =  —  C  +  F p  sin  ^'  —  Up  cos  /  cos  d  ) 

and  the  fundamental  equation  becomes 

a  =  i/bc 

'We  have  here,  as  before,  ^  =  /^i  —  (o;  and  the  value  of  /ij  is 
also  given  in  the  Ephemeris  for  the  Washington  meridian. 

If  now  for  any  assumed  time  T^  we  take  from  the  Ephemeris 
the  values  of  these  auxiliaries,  and,  after  computing  a,  6,  and  c 
hy  (560),  find  that  a  differs  from  \/bCy  the  assumed  time  requires 
to  be  corrected ;  and  the  correction  is  found  by  the  following 
process.    Put 

tf',  b'y  m'=  the  changes  of  a,  b,  m,  \n  one  second, 

T  =  the  required  correction  of  the  assamed  time; 

then  at  the  time  of  beginning  or  ending  of  the  eclipse  we  muat 
hav^ 

mrbencd 

m  —  a 

a'  —  m' 

To  find  a'  we  have,  by  differentiating  the  value  of  a  and  de- 
noting the  derivatives  by  accents, 

a'=^  A'  —  //  /»  cos  /  cos  6  (&61) 
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in  which  /a'  denotes  the  change  of  /a^  in  one  second,  and  is  the 
same  as  the  /a'  of  our  former  method  divided  by  8600. 

To  find  m'  we  have,  following  the  same  notation,  and  neglect- 
ing the  small  changes  of  E^  Fy  Oy  Hj  /,  and/, 

V  =       5'— Ai'G^/jcosf'sin* 
d  =  —  C  +  y!Kp  cos  ip'  sin  * 

Since  /  is  small,  we  may  in  these  approximate  expressions  put 
G  ==^  Hy  and  hence 

h'=  —  cf=  B'—  M^GpcoB  /  sin  *  (561>) 

Now,  from  the  formula  m*  =  6c,  we  derive 

2  mm'  =  c6'  +  &(/  ==  (c  —  6)  y 

which,  if  we  assume 

becomes 

m'=  —  6'cot  Q 

and  therefore  r  is  found  by  the  formula 

m  —  a 


»r 


(«») 


The  Ephemeris  gives  also  the  values  of  A'j  J5',  and  C",  which 
are  the  changes  of  Ay  By  and  C  in  one  second.  These  changes 
being  very  small,  the  unit  adopted  in  expressing  them  is  .000001; 
so  that  the  above  value  of  r,  as  also  the  value  of  pt'  in  (561), 
must  be  multiplied  by  10^  The  formula  (560-563)  then  agree 
with  those  given  in  the  explanation  appended  to  the  Ephemeris. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  Q  here  denotes  the  same  angle  as  in  the 
preceding  articles ;  for  we  have  at  the  instant  of  contact 

tan  C  = T  =  T = 

m'       h  —  c      y  — 19 

Examples  of  the  application  of  this  method  are  given  in  every 
volume  of  the  American  Ephemeris. 
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mV* 


The  preceding  articles  embrace  all  that  is  important  in 
relation  to  the  prediction  of  solar  eclipses.  Since  absolute  rigor 
is  not  required  in  mere  predictions,  I  have  tlius  far  said  nothing 
of  the  eftect  of  refraction,  which,  though  extremely  small,  must 
be  treated  of  before  we  proceed  to  the  application  of  observed 
eclipses,  where  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  precision  is  to  be 
sought 


CORRECTION   FOR   ATMOSPHERIC   REFRACTION   IN   ECLIPSES. 

327.  That  the  refraction  varies  for  bodies  at  different  distances 
from  the  earth  has  already  been  noticed  in  Art.  106 ;  but  the 
difference  is  so  small  that  it  is  disregarded  in  all  problems  in 
which  the  absolute  position  of  a  single  body  is  considered. 
Here,  however,  where  two  points  at  very  different  distances  from 
the  earth  are  observed  in  apparent  contact,  it  is  worth  while  to 
inquire  how  far  the  difference  in  question  may  affect  our  results. 

Let  SMDA,  Fig.  44,  be  the  path 
of  the  ray  of  light  from  the  sun's 
limb  to  the  observer  at  -4,  which 
touches  the  moon's  limb  at  M;  SMB 
the  straight  line  which  coincides  with 

this  path  between  j^and  My  but  when 

produced  intersects  the  vertical  line 

of  the  observer  in  B.     It  is  evident 

that  the  observer  at  A  sees  an  ap- 
parent contact  of  the  limbs  at  the 

instant  when  an  observer  at  B  would 

see  a  true  contact  if  there  were  no 

refraction.     Hence,  if  we  substitute 

the  point  B  for  the  point  A  in  the 

formula  of  the  eclipse,  we  shall  fully  take  into  account  the  effect 

of  refraction. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  position  of  the  point  jB, 

whose  distance  from  A  is  very  small,  it  will  suffice  to  regard  the 
earth  as  a  sphere  with  the  radius  p  =  CA.  It  is  one  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  path  of  a  ray  of  light  in  the  atmosphere  that  the 
product  qfi  sin  i  is  constant  (Art  108),  q  denoting  the  normal  to 
^ny  inlinitesimal  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  point  in  which 
the  ray  intersects  the  stratum,  ft  the  index  of  refraction  of  that 
stratum,  and  i  the  angle  which  the  ray  makes  with  the  normal. 
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m 

If,  then,  Pj  fi^y  Z^  denote  the  values  of  g,  /«,  and  t  for  the  point  i, 
we  have,  as  in  the  equation  (149), 

qik  sin  I  =  pt^  sin  Z' 

in  which  Z'  is  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  point  Jf,  and 
fx^  is  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  air  at  the  observer. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  normal  q  to  be  drawn  to  a  point  /)  of 
the  ray  wliere  the  refractive  power  of  the  air  is  zero,  that  is,  to 
a  point  in  the  rectilinear  portion  of  the  path  where  /:i  =  l.  Then 
our  equation  becomes 

q  Bin  I  =  pii^  sin  Z* 

in  which  q=  CD,i  =  MDF  =  CDB.  Putting  Z  =  the  trae 
zenith  distance  of  J!f  =  MB  V,  and  s  =  the  height  of  B  aboTe 
the  surface  of  the  earth  =  ABj  the  triangle  CDB  gives 

(ji  -{•  8)  n\n  Z  =:  q  sin  i 

which  with  the  preceding  eqiration  gives 

l  +  i^'V^  (5M) 

P  BmZ 

In  order  to  substitute  the  point  B  for  the  point  A  in  our  com- 
putation of  an  eclipse,  we  have  only  to  write  p  +  s  for  p  in  the 

equations  (483),  or  pi  \  -\ —  j for  />.     Therefore,  when  we  have 

computed  the  values  of  log  f,  log  7,  and  log  ^  by  those  equa- 
tions in  their  present  form,  we  shall  merely  have  to  correct  them 

by  adding  to  each  the  value  of  log  1 1  H —  I.     This  logarithm 

may  be  computed  by  (564)  for  a  mean  value  of  pt^  (=  1.OOO2800) 
and  for  given  values  of  Z.  For  Z  we  may  take  the  true  zenith 
distance  of  the  point  Z  (Art.  289),  determined  by  a  and  d.  But 
by  the  last  equation  of  (483)  we  have  so  nearly  cos  Z  =  (^  that 
in  the  table  computed  by  (564)  we  may  make  log  (^  the  argu- 
ment, as  in  the  following  table,  which  I  have  deduced  from  that 
of  Bessel  {Astron.  Unkrsuchungen^  Vol.  11.  p.  240). 
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k>g( 

• 

Corr^Uon  of  logs, 
of  f  1  V,  C- 

0.0 
9.9 
9.8 
9.7 
9.6 

0.0000000 
.0000001 
.0000002 
.0000005 
.0000008 

9.5 
9.4 
9.3 
9.2 
9.1 

0.0000014 
.0000028 
.0000035 
.0000054 
.0000081 

9.0 

8.9 
8.8 
8.7 
8.6 

0.0000119 
.0000167 
.0000225 
.0000292 
.0000367 

8.5 

0.0000446 

logC 

Correotion  of  logs, 
of  ^,  V,  C- 

8.5 
8.4 
8.3 
8.2 
8.1 

0.0000446 
.0000525 
.0000602 
.0000672 
.0000784 

8.0 
7.9 

7.8 
7.7 
7.6 

0.0000788 
.0000835 
.0000875 
.0000909 
.0000987 

7.4 
7.2 
7.0 
6.5 
6.0 

0.0000978 
.0001006 
.0001023 
.0001044 
.0001051 

00 

0.0001054 

The  numbers  in  this  table  correspond  to  that  state  of  the  at- 

'Oosphere  for  which  the  refraction  table  (Table  11.)  is  computed; 

that  is,  for  the  case  in  which  the  factors  fi  and  y  of  that  table  are 

each  =  1.     For  any  other  case  the  tabular  logarithm  is  to  be 

Varied  in  proportion  to  fi  and  y. 

It  is  evident  from  this  table  that  the  effect  of  refraction  will 
Mostly  be  very  small,  for  so  long  as  the  zenith  distance  of  the 
Hioon  is  less  than  70°  we  have  log  {^  >  9.53,  and  the  tabular 
Correction  less  than  .000001.  From  the  zenith  distance  70°  to 
90*^  the  correction  increases  rapidly,  and  should  not  be  neglected. 

CORRECTION  FOR  TUE  HEIOUT  OF  THE  OBSERVER  ABOVE  THE 

LEVEL  OF  THE  SEA. 

828.  If  5'  is  the  height  of  the  obser\'^er  above  the  level  of  the 
Bea,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  />  +  «'  for  p  in  the  general  formulae 
of  the  eclipse ;  and  this  will  be  accomplished  by  adding  to  log  c, 

log  ly,  and  log  ^  the  value  of  log  1 1  H —  1,  which  is  {M  being 

the  modulus  of  common  logarithms) 


M 


L--^CT+H 


But  s'  is  always  so  small  in  comparison  with  p  that  we  ipay 
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neglect  all  but  the  first  term  of  this  formula ;  and  hence,  by 
taking  a  mean  value  of  p  (for  latitude  45°)  and  supposing  ^  to 
be  expressed  in  English  feet,  we  find 

Correction  of  log  f,  log  iy,  log  C  =  0.00000002079  ff      (566) 

For  example,  if  the  point  of  observation  is  1000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  we  must  increase  the  logarithms  of  f ,  tj^ 
and  C  by  0.0000208. 

If  5'  is  expressed  in  metres j  the  correction  becomes  0.000000064*'. 

APPLICATION  OF  OBSERVED  ECLIPSES  TO  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  TER- 
RESTRIAL LONGITUDES  AND  THE  CORRECTION  OF  THE  ELEMENTS 
OF   THE   COMPUTATION. 

329.   To  find  the  longitude  of  a  place  from  the  observation  of  an 

eclipse  of  the  sun, — The  observation  gives  simply  the  local  times 

of  the  contacts  of  the  discs  of  the  sun  and  moon :  in  the  case  of 

partial  eclipse,  two  exterior  contacts  only ;  in  the  case  of  total  or» 

annular  eclipse,  also  two  interior  contacts. 

Let 

w  =  the  west  longitude  of  the  place, 

t  =  the  local  mean  time  of  an  observed  contact, 

fi  =  the  corresponding  local  sidereal  time. 

The  conversion  of  t  into  /i  requires  an  approximate  knowledge 
of  the  longitude,  which  we  may  always  suppose  the  observer  to 
possess,  at  least  with  suflicient  precision  for  this  purpose. 

Let  Tq  be  the  adopted  epoch  from  which  the  values  of  z  and  y 
are  computed  (Art.  296),  and  let 

x^j  y^  =  the  values  of  x  and  y  at  the  time  T^^ 

x^f  \(  =  their  raean  hourly  changes  for  the  time  f  +  a*; 

then,  if  we  also  put 

r  =  ^  -I-  «,  —  2;  (566) 

the  values  of  x  and  y  at  the  time  t  H-w  (which  is  the  time  at  the 
iirst  meridian  when  the  contact  was  observed)  are 

The  values  of  x'  and  y'  to  be  employed  in  these  expressions 
may  be  taken  for  the  time  t  +  (i>  obtained  by  employing  the 
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approximate  value  of  a>j  and  will  be  sufficiently  precise  unless 
the  longitude  is  very  greatly  in  error. 

The  quantities  I  and  t  change  so  slowly  that  their  values 
taken  for  the  approximate  time  i  +  (o  will  not  differ  sensibly 
from  the  true  ones.  For  the  same  reason,  the  quantities  a  and  d 
taken  for  this  time  will  be  sufficiently  precise :  so  that,  the  latitude 
being  given,  the  co-ordinates  $,  rj,  (^  of  the  place  of  observation 
may  be  correctly  found  by  the  formul©  (483).  Since,  then,  at 
the  instant  of  contact  the  equation  (490)  or  (491)  must  be  exactly 
eatisfied,  we  have,  putting  i  =  i  —  if , 


X  sin  Q  =  x^  —  f  +  afr 


}    (567) 


in  which  r  is  the  only  unknown  quantity.    Let  the  auxiliaries 
m^  Jli,n^  Nhe  determined  by  the  equations 


m  sin  M=  x^  —  f  n  sin  JV=  xf 

then,  from  the  equations 

X  sin  Q  =  m  sin  3f  +  »  sin  iV .  T 
L  cos  Q=zm  cos  3f  -j-  n  cos  N .  r 

by  putting  i//  =  Q  —  NyWe  obtain 

m  sin  (M  —  N) 
sm  4  = :^ 


Xco8  4       mco8(Jlf  —  IT) 

n  n 


m  sin  (M  —  iV  —  4) 

*  *       ■  ■  ■  •    I         ■  11  ■  ■  I  ■    I    ■  ■ 

n  sin  4 


}    (568) 


(569) 


where  the  second  form  for  r  will  be  the  more  convenient  except 
when  sin  1//  is  very  small.  As  in  the  similar  formulae  (563),  the 
angle  i//  must  be  so  taken  that  L  cos  i//  shall  be  negative  for 
first  contacts  and  positive  for  last  contacts,  remembering  that  in 
the  case  of  total  eclipse  X  is  a  negative  quantity. 

Having  foimd  r,  the  longitude  becomes  known  by  (566),  which 
irives 

«.  =  To  -  t  +  r  (570) 
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IS  the  observed  local  time  ig  sidereal,  let  jn^  be  the  sidereal 
time  at  the  first  meridian,  corresponding  to  T^;  then,  r  bemg 
reduced  to  sidereal  seconds,  we  shall  have 

W  =  /i^^  ft  +  T 

and  this  process  will  be  free  from  the  theoretical  inaccuracy 
arising  from  employing  an  approximate  longitude  in  converting 
fi  into  L 

The  unit  of  r  in  ^569)  is  one  mean  hour ;  but,  if  we  write 

hLcoH-^       hmcos(M — N) 

n  n 

-    m  sin(Jlf— -JV — 4) 
=  fi' 

n  sin  4 

we  shall  find  r  in  mean  or  sidereal  seconds,  according  as  we  take 
A  =  3600,  or  A  =  3609.856. 

830.  The  rule  given  in  the  preceding  article  for  determining 
the  sign  of  cos  i//  (which  is  that  usually  given  by  writers  on  this 
subject)  is  not  without  exception  in  theory,  although  in  practice 
it  will  be  applicable  in  all  cases  where  the  observations  are 
suitable  for  finding  the  longitude  with  precision ;  and,  were  an 
exceptional  case  to  occur  in  practice,  a  knowledge  of  the  approxi- 
mate longitude  would  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  sign  of  the  term 

— ^^.     But  it  is  is  easy  to  deduce  the  mathematical  condition 

for  this  case. 

At  the  instant  of  contact,  the  quantity 

is  equal  to  L^.  At  the  next  following  instant,  when  r  becomes 
r  +  rfr,  it  is  less  or  greater  than  i*  according  as  the  eclipse  is 
beginning  or  ending.  If  then  we  regard  L*  as  sensibly  constant, 
the  differential  coeflicient  of  this  quantity  relatively  to  the  time 
must  be  negative  for  first  and  positive  for  last  contacts.  The 
half  of  this  coefiicient  is 

(where  the  derivatives  of  f  and  rj  are  denoted  by  f '  and  ay'),  or,  by 
,(567),  putting  iV+  4.  for  Q, 

L  [sin(iVr+  4)  (a/-  f')  +  cos(iVr+  4)  (y__  y)] 
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Computing  $'  and  ly'  by  the  formula  (651),  or,  in  this  case,  by 
f '=  l^p  cos  f'  cos  (ai  —  a)  V==5  /*'f  sin  6, 

and  patting 

n'  sin  N'=  xf -^  V  n'cos  W''=  y'—  V 

the  above  expression  becomes 

X  n' cos  (JV  —  JV' +  4) 

Hence,  when  L  is  positive,  that  is,  for  exterior  contacts  and 
interior  contacts  in  annular  eclipse,  oj/  must  be  so  taken  that 
co8(iV— JV'  +  '4')  8^*11  b^  negative  for  first  and  positive  for  last 
contact.  That  is,  for  first  contact  ij/  must  be  taken  between 
N'  —  N  +  90""  and  N'  --  N  +  270° ;  and  for  last  contact  betxceen 
N'—N^  90°  and  N'—N—  90°.  For  total  eclipse,  invert  these 
conditions.  ^ 

In  Art.  322,  we  have  N=N\  and  hence  the  rule  given  for 
the  case  there  considered  is  always  correct 

831.  To  investigate  the  correction  of  the  longitude  found  from  an 
observed  solar  eclipse^  for  errors  in  the  elements  of  the  computation. 
Let 

AX,  Ay,  aZ  =  the  corrections  of  x,  y,  and  L,  respectively, 

for  errors  of  the  Ephemeris, 
Af ,  Aiy  =  the  corrections  of  f  and  ly  for  errors  in  p  and  ip\ 
AT  =  the  resulting  correction  of  t. 

The  relation  between  these  corrections,  supposing  them  very 
small,  will  be  obtained  by  differentiating  the  values  of  L  sin  Q 
and  L  cos  Q  of  the  preceding  article,  by  which  we  obtain 

aL  sin  Q  +  i  cosQaQ  =  ajc  —  Ac  +  a/ at 
aZ  cos  Q  —  L  sin  §  a  Q  =  Ay  —  Aiy  +  y*  Ar 

where  ax  and  a^/,  being  taken  to  denote  the  corrections  of 
a:  =  a:^+  x'r  and  y  =  7/^+  y'r,  include  the  corrections  of  x'  and  i/\ 
Substituting  in  these  equations  n  sin  JV  for  x'  and  n  cos  N  for 
y\  and  eliminating  a§,  we  find 

aL=  (ax  —  A^)  sin  Q  -f  (Ay  —  aij)  cos  Q  -|-  n  cos  (Q  —  iV^ .  at 

and  substituting  for  Q  its  value  iV+  i^, 

.              .    sin  (N+  4)       ,               .  008  (2^ -^  ^)  aZ 

IT  -=  —  (ax  —  Af) ^^ '-^'  —  (Ay  —  Ary) i — :i-^  + 


n  cos  4  n  cos  4  n  cos  4 
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or 

^T=. (AX  sin  JV+ Ay  cos  JNT) -| — (— A.rcosJV+ Ay8ini\r)tan4     \ 

H — (Af  sin  iV+  Aiy  cos  iV) (— A?cosiV+  AiysinJ^tan^     : 

AX  8CC  ^,  i 

+ Ji (571)     J 

i 

which  is  at  once  the  correction  of  r  and  of  the  longitude,  since     i 
we  have,  by  (570),  Aa>  =  Ar, 

832.  In  this  expression  for  Ar,  the  corrections  ax,  a^,  &c.  have     j 
particular  values  belonging  to  the  given  instant  of  observation     ' 
or  to  the  given  place.     In  order  to  render  it  available  for  deter-     | 
mining  the  corrections  of  the  original  elements  of  computation, 
we  must  endeavor  to  reduce  it  to  a  function  of  quantities  which 
are  constant  during  the  whole  eclipse  and  independent  of  the 
place  of  observation.     For  this  purpose,  let  us  first  consider 
those  parts  of  at  which  involve  ax  and  Ay.    For  any  time  7\,  ft^ 
the  first  meridian,  we  have 

x  =  x,+  n8iniVr(7;—  T^) 

whence 

X  sin  N -\-  y  cos  N ^      x^%\n  iV+  y^QO%  iV-f-  n(7\ —  T^ 
—  X  cos  -AT  +  y  sin  N  =■  —  x^  cos  JV  +  y©  ^^^  ^ 

The  last  of  these  expressions,  being  independent  of  the  time,  \B 
constant.     If  we  denote  it  by  x ;  that  is,  put 

X  =  —  Xj  cos  iV  -f-  y^  sin  JV  =  —  x  cos  iV  +  y  sin  -AT     (572) 

we  shall  find  from  the  two  expressions 

XX  +  yy  =  XX  +  [x^sin  N+  y^cos  N  +  n{T^—  T^)Y    (573) 


This  equation  shows  that  the  quantity  |/xx  +  yy,  which  is  the 
distance  of  the  axis  of  the  shadow  from  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
can  never  be  less  than  the  constant  x,  and  it  attains  this  minimum 
value  when  the  second  term  vanishes,  that  is,  when 

x.sin  iV+  y.cos  iVr+  n(7;—  T.)  =  0 
and  hence  when 

T,=  T^^^(x.BinN+y,cosir)  (574) 
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'hich  formula,  therefore,  gives  the  time  T^  of  nearest  approach  of 
le  axis  of  the  shadow  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  while  (572) 
ives  the  value  of  the  distance  of  the  axis  fronr  the  centre  of  the 
irth  at  this  time.  By  the  introduction  of  the  auxiliary  quanti- 
es  7\  and  x,  we  can  express  the  corrections  involving  ax  and  a^/ 
their  simplest  form ;  for  we  have  now,  for  the  time  of  obser- 
itiou  /  +  01, 

X  sin  iV  +  y  cos  N=z  x^sin  N  +  y^ cos  N -\-  n(t  -^  m  —  T^ 

id  if  An,  A  7^,  and  ax  are  the  corrections  of  n,  T^  and  x  on 
jcount  of  errors  in  the  elements,  we  have 


AX  sin  iV  -|-  Ay  cos  N  =  —  n  aT,  -|-  (t  +  «  —  ^i)  ^^ 
—  AX  cos  iV  +  Ay  sin  iV  =  AX 


} 


(575) 


liese  expressions  reduce  those  parts  of  at  which  involve  ax  and 
'  to  functions  of  aT',,  An,  and  ax,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
nstant  quantities  for  the  same  eclipse. 

We  proceed  to  consider  those  parts  of  Ar  which  involve  a? 
id  LTj.  These  corrections  w^e  shall  regard  as  depending  only 
K)n  the  correction  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  terrestrial  meridian ; 
r  the  latitude  itself  may  always  bo  supposed  to  be  correct, 
ace  it  is  easily  obtained  with  all  the  precision  required  for  the 
.Iculation  of  an  eclipse ;  the  values  of  a  and  d  depend  chiefly 
I  the  8un*s  place,  which  we  assume  to  be  correctly  given  in  the 
phemeris;  and  /x  is  derived  directly  from  observation.  Now, 
3  have  (Art.  82),  e  being  the  eccentricity  of  the  meridian. 


>  cos  ip  = 


cos  f 


|/(1  — eesin*v?) 


.        (1  — -  ee)  sm  ip 
|/(1  —  ee  8m*v?) 


ence,  by  diflferentiation. 


A  .0  costf'  -    op  sin'cp' 

'^  -  =  p  cos  V?' 


Aee 


2(1  —  eey 


A .  />  sin  ^'  ,    pp  sin'  cp'        p  sin  ^' 

— ^  =  p  sin  (»  .  -^-^- — 

Ace  2(1  — ee/        1  —  ee 


putting 


P  = 


p  sm  ^ 
1  —  ee 
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A . p  COS  ^ 


A .  ^  Bin  f' 
From  the  values 


=  1  /9/5/»  cos  / 


=  J/9/J/>sinf'^i9 


(576) 


^  =  p  cos  /  sin  (ai  —  a) 

1^  =  psin  tp'  cos  d  —  p  cos  ^ '  sin  d  cos  (m  —  a) 


we  deduce 


Aee  Aee 


and  hence 


Af  sin  iV  -f  A7  COS  iSr  =  }/)^  (     ^  sin  JV  -f  i;  cos  iV)  Am  —  )9  cos  if  cot  A  ^m 
—  A^  COS  y  -{-  litf  sin  y  =  i  ^^  ( —  f  cos  ^  •\-  ff  sin  JV)  Am  —  fi  eos  if  sin  *V  A« 

The  values  of  S  and  7  may  be  put  under  the  forms 

^  =  x^  —  (Xp  —  S)  =  Xq  —  VI  sin  M 

^  =  yo  —  Oo  — 'y)  =  yo— wi  cos  Jif 

by  which  the  second  members  of  the  preceding  expressions  are 
changed  respectively  into 

and      i  P^  [—  «o<508  iV  -|-  y^ sin  iV  +  m  sin  (if  —  iV)]  Af«  —  /?  cos  if  sin  3'  A« 

or,  by  (674)  and  (572),  into 

i  PP[n{TQ—  7\)  —  m  cos  (Af  —  JV)]  Aff  —  /3  cos  if  cos  JV  Af^ 
and  i  P?[  x  -{-  m  sin  (if  —  A')]  Aw  —  )9  cos  if  sin  N  Aee 

or,  again,  by  (569)  and  (570),  into 

J  /?^  [n  (/  +  «  —  7\)  —  X  cos  4]  Are  —  /5  cos  if  cos  A"  A<« 
and  i  /'/^  [  X  4-  X  sin  4]  ^ee  —  p  cos  if  hin  AT  Af^ 

Uence,  that  part  of  at  which  depends  upon  Arc  is  equal  to 

2it  n  cos  4 

When  these  substitutions  are  made  in  (571),  we  have 

Ar  =  A«  =  A  A  r,  4-  A  tan  4 .  —  —  A  (/  4-  «  —  7\)  -  '* -f  A  sec  4 

It  n  n 

+  -  fjiS/J  [»  ('  +  "  -  T".)  -  « t.n  +  -  L  .«!  4]  -  ^£2i^£2!^±±>]  A«  (577) 
n  L  COS  4  J 
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where  we  have  multiplied  by  h  to  reduce  to  seconds.  The  unit 
is  either  one  second  of  mean  or  one  second  of  sidereal  time, 
according  as  r  is  in  mean  or  sidereal  time.  If  the  former,  we 
take  h  =  3600 ;  if  the  latter,  h  =  8610. 

833.  The  transformations  of  the  preceding  article  have  led  us 
to  an  expression  in  which  the  corrections  a  7^^,  ax,  ati,  and  Aee  are 
all  constants  for  the  earth  generally,  and  which,  therefore,  have 
the  same  values  in  all  the  equations  of  condition  formed  from 
the  observations  in  various  places.  But  a  still  further  transform- 
it  ion  is  necessary  if  we  wbh  the  equation  to  express  the  rela- 
tion between  the  longitude  and  the  corrections  of  the  Ephemeris, 
30  that  we  may  finally  be  enabled  not  only  to  correct  the  lon^- 
tades,  but  also  the  Ephemeris. 

Since  aT',,  ax,  An  are  constant  for  the  whole  eclipse,  we  can 
determine  them  for  any  assumed  time,  as  the  time  T,  itselH  For 
this  time  we  have 

X  sin  iV  4-    y  cos  iV  =*  0 
—  X  cos  JV  +    y  sin  JV  =  X 
AX8iniV+ Ay  co8i\r=--nAri  (    (^^^^ 

—  AX  cos  iV  +  Ay  sin  JV  =  ax 

The  general  values  of  x  and  y  (482)  may  be  thus  expressed: 

JT  Y 

X  =  v  =  

sin  rr  '        sin  rr 

where 

JT  =  cos  9  sin  (a  —  a)  F  =  sin  d  cos  d  —  cos  ^  sin  <f  cos  (•  — a) 

From  these  we  deduce 

^X  A?r  aF  Air 


^^  =  zx:rz-^  T^;rz  ^y  =  lur^  -  y 


sinir  tan;r  ^        sm^r       ^  tan^r 


whence 


Ax  8in  iv  -j-  Ay  cos  iv  = -! (x  sin  iV  -f  y  cos  N) 


sin  fr  tan  ir 


Air 


—  Az  COS  iv  -f  Ay  sin  Jv  = J- ^-  (x  cos  iV  —  y  sin  iV) 

sin  fr  tan  v 

and  for  the  time  7\  these  become,  according  to  (578), 

«•       AXsin  iV+ aFcos  iV 
'  sm  r 

—  A-^cos  N+  A  Fsin  N         Air 

AX  =c r— ^L X 


Sin  It  tan  it 
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Again,  by  differentiating  the  values  of  X  and  F,  we  have 

lX  =  cos  ^  cos  (a  —  a)  A(a  —  a)  —  sin  ^  sin  (»  —  a)  Ad 
A  y  =  [cos  d  cos  d  '^-  Bin  d  sin  d  cos  (»  —  a)]  A<J 

—  [sin  ^  sin  d  -f  cos  d  cos  <f  cos  (»  —  a)]  A(2 

+    008  d  sin  d  sin  (»  —  a)  A(tt  —  a) 

But  for  the  time  of  nearest  approach  we  may  take  a  =  a  and 
put  cos(i  —  rf)  =  1,  whence 

aX  =  cos  ^ .  A(o  —  a)  A  y  =  A(a  —  <f) 

so  that 

—     sin  N  cos  ^  .  A(»  —  a)  +  cos  N .  a(^  —  cT) 

— nA  T.= ^^ —^ ^^ 

sin  K 

:  (579) 

— cosJVcos  4.  A(a  —  a) -f- Bin  iV.  A(d — d)  ajt 

sm  TT  tan  ir 

To  find  An,  which  depends  upon  the  corrections  of  x'  and  y', 
we  observe  that  x'  and  y',  regarded  as  derivatives  of  x  and  y,  are 
of  the  form 


dT  sin^r  dT  einjr 

But -^^  and -^^  depend  upon  the  changes  of  the  moon's  right 

ascension  and  declination,  which  for  the  brief  duration  of  an 
eclipse  are  correctly  given  in  the  Ephemeris.  The  errors  of  j! 
and  y',  therefore,  depend  upon  those  of  ;r:  so  that  if  we  write 


sin  TT  sin  t: 

and  regard  a  and  b  as  correct,  we  find 

Aor  =  —  X Av^  =  —  y 

tan  TT  tan  r 

From  the  equations  n  sin  iV=  a:',  n  cosiV"=  y',  we  have 

An  sin  iV4-  n  AiVcos  iV=  Aa/szr  —  nsin  N * 

tan^r 

An  cos  iV—  n  AiV  sin  -ZV  =  Ay*  =  — -  n  cos iV ^ 

tanTT 
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whence,  by  eliminating  AiV,* 

:^  =  -  -^^  (680) 

f^  tan  It 

Since  A(a  —  a),  a(^  —  rf),  at:  will  in  practice  be  expressed  in 
seconds  of  arc,  we  should  substitute  for  them  a  (a  —  a)  sin  1", 
a(^  —  d)  sin  V\  Ate  sin  1"  in  the  above  expressions ;  but  if  we  at 
the  same  time  put  t:  sin  1^'  fov  sin  n  and  tan  r,  the  factor  sin  V 
will  disappear. 

To  develop  Ai,  we  may  neglect  the  error  of  the  small  term  if 
and  assume  AL  =  cd,     We   have    from    (486)   and  (488),   by 

neglecting  the  small  term  k  sin  tTq  and  putting  ^  =  1,  z  =  — : , 

the  following  approximate  expression  for  I: 

,        sin  J7        , 

/  = ±  k 

r'  sin  jr 

which  gives 

•r  «         aJz  -  Ja      Alt  ^-«^v 

Ai  =  aZ  =  — —  ±  Ak (581) 

r'n  fit     ^  . 

Snbstituting  the  values  of  aT^^,  ax,  An,  and  d  given  by  (679), 
(580),  and  (581),  in  (577),  and  putting 

rnt 
the  formula  becomes,  finally, 

Au  =  —  V  [      sin  JV  cos  dL A(a  —  a)  4-  cos  N,A{6  —  ^] 

-\-y[—  cos  JVoos  <J.A(a  —  a)  +  sin  JV.A(«f  —  rf)]  Un  4 

+  v\  — -  ±  T  A*  I  sec  4* 

+  vlii(<  +  «  —  r^)  — *tan4r seo^jAfr 

4-vrii8^[n(<  +  c.~7\)~»Un4-Xsec4]-^^''^^'''^^"^^ntrAe. 
L  COS  4  J 

(682) 

vrhere  the  negative  sign  of  n^k  is  to  be  used  for  interior  contacts. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  n^k  represents  very  nearly  the  correction 

*  The  angle  iVis  independent  of  errors  in  ir,  since  tan  JV=  -:  so  that  we  might 
haTeUken  AJV=0. 
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of  the  moon's  apparent  semidiametery  and  — p  that  of  the  son's 

semidiameter ;  and  that  Tr^ee  is  the  correction  of  the  assumed 
reduction  of  the  parallax  for  the  latitude  90^. 

884.  Discussion  of  the  equations  of  condition  for  the  eorreetim  of 
the  longitude  and  of  the  elements  of  the  computation. — The  longitude 
01  found  hy  the  equation  (570),  (Art  829),  requires  the  correction 
£ut)  of  (582),    I^  for  brevity,  we  put 

^  =       sin  iV  cos  3  a(o  —  a)  +  cos  N^(^d  —  ^1    (^\ 
♦  =a:  —  cos  JV  COS  d  A(«  —  a)  -f  sln  N£k{d  ^d)    )    ^     ^ 

and 

w'=  the  true  longitude, 

we  have  the  equation  of  condition 

a»'  =  o#  -|-  Aw  =  w  —  w;*  -|-  V  tan  4 .  *  +  Ac*  (^^) 

K  the  eclipse  has  been  observed  at  several  places,  we  can  form 
as  many  such  equations  as  there  are  contacts  observed.  If  the 
observations  are  complete  at  all  the  places,  we  can,  for  the  most 
part,  eliminate  from  these  equations  the  unknown  corrections  of 
the  elements,  and  determine  the  relative  longitudes  of  the  sevcfsl 
places ;  and  if  the  absolute  longitude  of  one  of  the  places  u 
known,  that  of  each  place  will  also  be  determined. 

I  shall  at  first  consider  only  the  terms  involving  ;•  and  &.  The 
quantity  i^t*  is  a  constant  for  all  the  places  of  observation,  and 
combines  with  oi,  so  that  it  cannot  be  determined  unless  the 
longitude  of  at  least  one  of  the  places  is  known.     If  then  we  put 

fl  =  a»'  -(-  v^  a  =  v  tan  4* 

the  equations  of  condition  will  assume  the  form 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  that  the  four  contacts 
of  a  total  or  annular  eclipse  have  been  observed  at  any  one  place, 
and  that  the  values  of  the  longitude  found  from  the  several  con- 
tacts by  Art.  329  are  m^,  a;,,  c^^  w^.    We  then  have  the  four  equa^ 

tions 

[1]    fl  —  a^  ^  —  w,  =  0 

[2]    fl  —  dr,  i»  —  a»,  =  0 

[3]    fl  ^  fl,  ^  ~  «3  =  0 

[4]    fl  —  a^  d  —  «^  =  0 
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the  numerals  may  be  assumed  to  express  the  order  in 
the  contacts  are  observed ;  [1]  and  [4]  being  exterior,  and 
.  [3]  interior.     In  a  partial  eclipse  we  should  have  but  the 
4th  of  these  equations. 

J  exterior  contacts  cannot  (in  most  cases)  be  observed  with 
h  precision  as  interior  ones,  let  us  assign  different  weights 
observations,  and  denote  them  by  p„  p^  p^y  p^,  respectively. 
nng  the  four  equations  according  to  the  method  of  least 
,  we  form  the  two  normal  equations 

[p  ]  fl  —  [pa  ] .»  —  [pw  ]  =  0 
Ipd]  Q  —  Ipact"]  ^  —  Ipaat]  =  0 

the  rectangular  brackets  are  used  as  symbols  of  summa* 
B'rom  these,  by  eliminating  j2,  and  putting 

[;>aa]  -  M  |j>a]  =  P 

P^+  Q  =  0  (685) 

hich  the  value  of  &  would  be  determined  with  the  weight 
II  the  computation  of  Q  under  this  form  is  inconvenient 
eloping  the  quantities  P  and  §,  observing  that  [jpaa]  = 
p,a,^  +  p,ai  +  pfi,\  &c.,  we  shall  find 

,  (g^  —  a^Y  +  Px  Pi  (tfi  —  ^sY  4-  Pi  P4  (gj  —  ««)* 
Pi+Pt+Pi-^  Pa 

x  (^t  —  fiY  -f  />t  />4  (flt  —  ^4)'  4-  P%  Pa  {o%  —  OaY 

Pi+Pt-^Pz-¥  Pa 

!  (^1  —  ^«)  (^1  —  S)  -f  Pi  P%  (gi  —  ^i)  (t>>i—  S)  +  Pi  Pa  (^i  —  ^4)  K  —  ^a) 

Pi -\- Pt -{■  Pz  ■\-  Pa 

.  (^1  —  <^»)  (S  —  ^%)  +  Pt  Pa  (^«  —  ^4)  (S  —  ^a)  -f  P%Pa  (g»  —  ^4)  (<^  -  "4) 

Pi -\- Pt -\- Pz -^  Pa 

brms  show  that  if  we  subtract  each  of  the  equations  [1], 
from  each  of  those  that  follow  it  in  the  group,  whereby 
tin  the  six  equations 

(«i  —  ^a)  *  +  <«,  —  "'«  =  0 
(«i  —  ^3)  •*  +  tt'i  —  "*,  =  0 
(^1  —  a  J  d  +  euj  —  01^  =  0 

(«.  -  ^,)  V>  +  Ol,  ~  CU3  =  0 

(a,  -  a  J  d  +  a,,  -  «,  =  0 
(^3  ~  a,)  .>  +  cu,  ~  n,,  =  0 

..  I.— 34 
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and  combine  thede  six  equations  according  to  the  method  of 
least  squares,  taking  their  weights  to  be  respectively 


Px  P%  ^ fx  Pi 


.*o. 


Pi  +Pb  +  P.  +  P4  Pi+Pm  +  Pz+P* 

we  shall  arrive  at  the  same  final  equation  (685)  as  by  the  direct 
process,  with  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  multiplication  of  the 
large  numbers  n;,,  w^  &c. 

Suppose  tliat  at  another  place  but  three  contacts  have  been 
observed,  the  true  longitude  being  a»^',  and  the  computed  longi- 
tudes (o^j  w^y  (Ojy  and  that,  having  put  fl'=  «"+  v/*,  we  haTe 
formed  the  three  equations 

[5]    C  ^  a^  ^  —  n,^  -=  0  with  the  weight  p^ 
[6]    fl'_^^,^-cu,  =  0    "  "       p. 

[7]    Qf^ay^  —  my  =  0    "  «       py 

The  subtraction  of  each  of  the  first  two  from  those  which  foDow 
gives  the  three  equations 

(^5  —  ^s)  *  +  •»  —  "'i  =  0 
(«»  —  a,)  *  +  «'»  —  •'t  =  0 
(a.  —  a,)  i»  +  «,  —  »,  =  0  ' 

of  which  the  weights  will  be  respectively,  according  to  the  above 
forms, 

P5P9  Pi  Pi  P%Pi 

Ps  +i>6  +  Pj  I's  +i>6  +  Pi  1>5  +i>6  +  Pi 

and  the  combination  of  these  three  equations,  according  to 
weights,  will  give  a  normal  equation  of  the  form 

which  gives  a  value  of  i>  with  the  weight  P'. 

Now,  suppose  that  this  method  applied  to  all  the  observations 
at  all  the  places  has  given  us  the  series  of  equations  in  i9, 

Pi^  -f-  §  =0 
P  .^  +  §'  =  0 
P",^+  §"=0,  &c.; 

then,  since  P,  P',  P",  &c.  are  the  weights  of  these  several  deter- 
minations, the  final  normal  equation  for  determining  tf,  derived 
from  all  the  observations,  is 

[P]  *  +  [C]  =  0 
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that  18,  it  is  Bimply  the  sum  of  all  the  individual  equations  in  & 
formed  for  the  places  severally. 

The  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  any  of  the  terms  which 
follow  the  term  in  i>  in  (584) ;  so  that  if  we  suppose  all  the  terms 
to  be  retained,  this  process  gives  an  equation  in  d^  for  each  place, 
in  which  besides  the  term  Pd^  there  will  be  terms  in  aA-,  Aif,  &c., 
and  from  all  the  equations,  by  addition,  a  final  normal  equation 
(still  called  the  equation  in  d)  as  before.  In  the  same  manner, 
final  normal  equations  in  aA-,  a/^,  &c.  will  be  formed.  Thus  we 
shall  obtain  five  normal  equations  involving  the  five  unknown 
quantities  i^,  aA:,  a^,  ait,  ac€,  which  are  then  determined  by 
solving  the  equations  in  the  usual  manner.  But,  unless  the 
eclipse  has  been  observed  at  places  widely  distant  in  longitude, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  determine  satisfactorily  the  value  of 
AT,  much  less  that  of  Me.  It  wuU  be  advisable  to  retain  these 
terms  in  our  equations,  however,  in  order  to  show  what  effect  an 
error  iht:  qt  ee  may  produce  upon  the  resulting  longitudes. 

When  tf,  &c.  have  been  found,  we  find  Q^  Q\  &c.  from  the 

equations  [1],  [2] [5],  [6]  . . . ,  The  final  value  of  Q  will  be 

the  mean  of  its  values  [1  —  4]  taken  with  regard  to  the  weights ; 
and  so  of  J2',  &c.  Hence  we  shall  know  the  several  diffcrenees 
of  longitude 

a»'  —  hi"  =  fi  —  fi',  oi'  —  w'"  =Q  —  fi",  &e. 

K  one  of  the  longitudes,  as  for  instance  a;',  is  previously 
known,  we  have 

v/  =  Q  —  to' 

and  hence  all  the  longitudes  become  known. 

Finally,  from  the  values  of  y  and  i?  the  corrections  of  the 
Ephemeris  in  right  ascension  and  declination  are  obtained  by 
the  formula 

cos  ^A(a  —  a)  =  sin  N.  y  —  cos  N  ,^  )     (^%c\ 

A(^  — rf)  =  co8JV'./'  + sin  JV.  ^  )     ^       ^ 

335,  When  only  two  places  of  observation  are  considered,  one 
of  which  is  known,  it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  deduce  y 
and  #  from  the  observations  at  the  known  place  (disregarding 
the  other  corrections),  and  to  employ  their  values  in  finding  the 
longitude  of  the  other  place. 
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336.  When  good  meridian  obsen^ations  of  the  moon  are  avail- 
al)le,  taken  near  the  time  of  the  eclipse,  the  quantities  A(a— a), 
a(5  —  d)  [for  which  we  may  take  A(a  —  a'),  a(J  —  5')],  may  be 
found  from  them.  The  terms  in  y  and  <>  may  then  be  directly 
computed  by  (583)  and  applied  to  the  computed  longitude ;  after 
which  the  discussion  of  the  equations  of  condition  may  with 
advantage  be  extended  to  the  remaining  terms. 

337.  Before  proceeding  to  give  an  example  of  the  computation 
by  the  preceding  method,  it  will  be  well  to  recapitulate  the 
necessary  formulse,  and  to  give  the  equations  of  condition  a 
practical  form. 

I.  The  general  elements  of  the  eclipse,  a,  d,  Z,  log  t,  x,  y,  x',/, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  computed  and  tabulated  as  in  Art  297. 

II.  The  latitude  of  the  place  being  ^,  the  logarithms  of />  cosf' 
and  p  sin  f'  are  found  by  the  aid  of  our  Table  III.,  or  by  the 
formulae  (87). 

The  mean  local  time  t  of  an  observed  contact  being  given, 
find  the  corresponding  local  sidereal  time  ji ;  also  the  time  /  +  a 
at  the  first  meridian,  employing  the  approximate  value  of  the 
longitude  r«i. 

[If  the  observed  time  is  the  sidereal  time  /i,  the  time  /i  +  «  at 
the  first  meridian,  converted  into  mean  time,  will  give  the 
approximate  value  of  t  +  w.] 

For  the  time  t  -f-  (o  take  a,  f/,  i,  and  log  i  from  the  eclipse 
tables,  and  compute  the  co-ordinates  of  the  place  and  the  radius 
of  the  shadow  by  the  formulie 

A  s\n  B  =  p  Bin  ^'  ^  =P cos  /  sin  (/i  —  a) 

A  cos  B  =  p  cos  /cos  (/*  —  a)  tj  =A  B\n(B  —  d) 

L  =  l  —  i:  C=^cos(5  — rf) 

When  log  (^  is  small,  add  to  log  f ,  log  ly,  and  log  f  the  correc- 
tion for  refraction,  from  the  table  on  p.  517. 

in.  For  the  assumed  epoch  Tq  at  the  first  meridian  (being  the 
epoch  from  which  the  mean  hourly  changes  x'  and  y'  are  reck- 
oned), take  the  values  of  x  and  y  from  the  eclipse  tables, 
denoting  them  by  Zq  and  y^.     Also  the  mean  hourly  changes  sf 
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and  y'  for  the  time  t  +  w.     Compute  the  auxiliaries  m,  My  &c. 
by  the  formulae'*' 

m  ^in  M  =  x^  —  ^  n  %\r\  N  =  xf 

m  cos  M  =y^  —  ij  n  cos  N  =  y' 

m  sin  (M  —  N) 
sin  4  = ^^ ^ 

where  i//  is  (in  general)  to  be  so  taken  that  L  cos  i//  shall  be 

negative  for  a  first  and  positive  for  a  last  contact  (but  iu  certain 

exceptional  cases  of  rare  occurrence  see  Art.  330). 

Then 

hL  cos  4        Aw  cos(-af  —  N) 

n  n 

or,  when  sin  -^  is  not  very  small, 

hm  8in(jlf — N — 4) 

^  sin  4 

If  the  local  mean  time  t  was  observed,  take  h  =  8600  in  these 
formulee,  and  then  the  (uncorrected)  longitude  is  found  by  the 
equation 

If  the  local  sidereal  time  /i  was  observed,  take  A  =  3609.856, 
in  the  preceding  formul® ;  then,  fj^  being  the  sidereal  time  at  the- 
first  meridian  corresponding  to  Ti,  we  have 

«  =  /*o  "~  ^  +  ^ 

The  longitudes  thus  found  will  be  the  true  ones  only  when 
*U  the  elements  of  the  computation  are  correct. 

IV.  To  form  the  equations  of  condition  for  the  correction  of 
these  longitudes,  when  the  eclipse  has  been  observed  at  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  places,  compute  the  time  T^  of  nearest  approach, 
aad  the  minimum  distance  x,  by  the  formul® 

2\  =  7; (x,  sin  N+y^  cos  N) 

X  =■  —  x^  COS  N  -^  y^  sin  N 

*  The  Talues  of  N  and  log  n  being  nearly  constant,  it  wiU  be  expedient,  where 
many  obBerrations  are  to  be  reduced,  to  compute  them  for  the  several  integral  hours 
^  the  first  meridian,  and  to  deduce  their  values  for  any  given   time  by  simple 
raterpoUtion. 
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Take  ;r  for  the  time  7",,  and  compute  the  logarithm  of 

the  same  vahie  of  h  being  used  here  as  before. 

For  each  obsen^'ution  at  each  place  compute  the  coefficients 
V  tan  4^9  ^  sec  1^,  and 

E  =  ¥n(t  -{-  m  '—  T^  —  sv  tan  4  —  -7-  v  sec  4r 
where  the  unit  of  <  +  w  —  T^j  is  one  mean  hour, 

COB  ^ 

in  which 

^  =  959".788  log  H  =  2.98218 

^  ^  ^osinjp'  J      ^^  __       ^ 9.99709 

1  —  ee 

Then,  w'  denoting  the  true  longitude,  the  equation  of  condition  is 

w'  =  w  —  V  .y  -\-  V  tan  ^.-d  "it:  v  sec  -^  .iz^k  -\-  v  sec  4  • h  -ff  At  -\-  F.  fr  A« 

where  the  negative  sign  of  the  term  vsec'4/.;rAA:  is  to  be  used 
for  interior  contacts. 

The  discussion  of  the   equations  thus  formed  may  then  be 
carried   out  by  Art.  334;   taking  as   the   unknown  quantities 

Yy  <?,  taA:,  — --,  AT,  and  ::^ee. 

Example. — Find  the  longitude  of  Washington  from  the  fol- 
lowing observations  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  July  28,  1851 : 

At  Washington  (partial  eclipse) : 

Beginning  of  eclipse,  July  27,  19*  21-  31-.2     M.T. 

End  "  "      "    20   50    38.0       « 

At  Konigsberg  (total  eclipse) : 

Beginning  of  eclipse,  July  28,  3  38  10.8  « 

Beginning  of  total  obsc,        "      **  4  38  67 .6  « 

End  of  totrtl  obscuration,  "      *<  4  41  54 .2  « 

End  of  eclipse,  "      "  5  38  32 .9  « 
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For  these  places  we  have  given — 

Lat.  ^ 

Washington,    +  88<»  53'  89".25 
Eonigsberg,     +54    42  50  .4 


Long,  u 
+  5*    8-  1K2 
—  1   22      0.4 


The  longitudes  are  reckoned  from  Greenwich.  That  of 
Eonigsberg  will  be  assumed  as  correct,  while  that  of  "Washington 
will  be  regarded  as  an  approximate  value  which  it  is  proposed 
to  correct  by  these  observations. 

I.  The  mean  Greenwich  time  of  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon  in  right  ascension  being,  July  28,  2*  21"'  2*.  6,  the  general 
eclipse  tables  will  be  constructed  for  the  Greenwich  hours  0*,  1*, 
2*,  3*,  4*,  and  5*  of  July  28.  For  these  times  we  find  the  follow- 
ing quantities  ftom  the  Nautical  Almanac : 

For  the  Moon.* 


Greenwich  mean 
time. 

a 

S 

TT 

July  28,  0» 

125"  40'  6".75 

• 

+  20<>    3'30".00 

60^  27".30 

1 

126    19    9  .41 

19   58    9  .36 

28  .41 

2 

126   58  10  .80 

19    52  39  .99 

29  .49 

8 

127   37  10  .82 

19   47     1  .92 

30  .54 

4 

128    16    9  .37 

19   41  15  .21 

31  .56 

5 

128   55    6  .86 

19   35  19  .89 

32  .56 

For  the  Sun. 


Greenwich  mean 
time. 

o' 

S' 

logr- 

July  28,  0» 

127''   6'  5".25 

+ 19°  5'  24".70 

0.006578 

1 

8  82  .63 

4  50  .23 

76 

2 

10  59  .99 

4  15  .74 

74 

8 

13  27  .34 

8  41  .21 

72 

4 

15  54  .67 

3    6  .64 

70 

5 

18  21  .99 

2  32  .05 

67 

*  The  moon's  a  and  6  in  the  Haut.  Aim.  are  directly  computed  only  for  every  noon 
and  midnight  and  interpolated  for  each  hour.  I  have  not  used  these  interpolated 
yalues,  but  hare  interpolated  anew  to  fifth  differences.  The  moon's  parallax  has 
been  diminished  by  0".8  according  to  Mr.  Adams's  Table  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Jiaui.  Aim.  for  1856. 
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With  these  values  we  form  the  following  tables,  as  in  Art  297 


c* 

• 

a 

d 

Kxterior  OoaUcto. 

iBtarior  Ootttacts. 

1 

lof< 

I 

»og< 

127»   6'  17".22 

IV*  6'  16".66 

0.684046 

7.668244 

—  0.01 17T1 

7.661131 

1 

8  89  .61 

4  42  .76 

4028 

46 

11796 

82 

2 

11     1  .78 

4    8  .96 

8978 

47 

11844 

84 

8 

18  24  .08 

8  86  .14 

8899 

49 

11917 

86 

4 

16  46  .27 

8     1  .80 

8801 

61 

12016 

38 

6 

18     8.60 

2  27  .46 

8679 

68 

12187 

40 

0* 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

» 

A. 

+  67 

—  1 

—  66 
—119 

A, 

-68 

64 

—64 

9 

A. 

A. 

—864 
—862 
-848 
—841 

1 
A, 

— 1.888900 
0.769866 
—  0.199776 
-f  0.869816 
-f  0.939860 
-}-  1.608766 

-f  0.669684 

.669691 

.669690 

.669686 

.    .669416 

4-0.968689 
.886669 
.802186 
.718449 
.684870 
.64996C 

—  0.083020 
.083884 
.088786 
.084079 
.084420 

+12 

Hence  the  mean  changes  x'  and  }/\  for  the  epoch  7i  =  2*  (ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Art.  296),  and  the  corresponding  values 
of  N  and  log  w,  are  as  follows : 


z' 

y' 

y 

logR 

0* 

+  0.569563 

0.083202 

98<»  18'  39".7 

9.760126 

1 

591 

3384 

19  42  .7 

168 

n-2 

600 

3562 

20  45  .3 

194 

3 

590 

3736 

21  47  .6 

205 

4 

563 

3908 

22  50  .0 

203 

5 

514 

4078 

23  52  .7 

186 

n.  The  full  computation  for  Konigsberg,  where  both  exterior 
and  interior  contacts  were  observed,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
use  of  the  preceding  formulae  in  every  practical  case. 

For  ^  =  54°  42'  50".4  we  find 


log  ^  sin  ^'=9.909898 


log  pcos^'=  9.762639 


The  sidereal  time  at  Greenwich  mean  noon,  July  28,  was 
8*  22"*  13*.27,  with  which  //  is  found  as  given  below.  The  com- 
putation of  c,  rjy  and  L  will  be  as  follows : 
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lit  Ext.  Cost. 

lit  Int.  Oont. 

2d  Int.  Oont. 

ad  Ext.  Oont. 

t 

8*  88-»  IC.S 

4*  88"«  57'.6 

4»  41*  54*.2 

5»  38*  82'.9 

<-f « 

2   16    10.4 

8   16    57.2 

8   19    58.8 

4   16    82.5 

^ 

12     0    46.44 

18     1    48.22 

18     4    40.81 

14     1    28.81 

fc  (in  arc) 

180®  ir  86".6 

195»  25'  48".8 

19C»  10'    4''.7 

210O22'    4".7 

For  t  -f  V    a 

127    11  40  .1 

127    14    4.2 

127    14  11  .2 

127    16  26  .6 

d 

19      8  59  .8 

19      8  25  .6 

19      8  28  .9 

19      2  52  .0 

fi^a 

62    69  66  .6 

68    11  44  .1 

68    55  58  .5 

88      5  89  .1 

log  sin  (/I  —  a) 

9.902848 

9.907762 

9.969952 

9.996888 

log  cos  (/<  —  a) 

9.779478 

9.569889 

9.555679 

9.080040 

logf 

9.664982 

9.780401 

9.782591 

9.759477 

f 

-f  0.462862 

-f  0.587528 

+  0.540244 

+  0.674748 

log  ^  sin  B 

9.909898 

9.909898 

9.909898 

9.909898 

log  ^  cos  B 

9.542112 

9.332528 

9.818818 

8.842679 

B 

66»  47'  82^.2 

75»  10'  40".  4 

750  88'    5".9 

850    6'  14  ".3 

B^d 

47    48  82  .4 

66      7  14  .8 

66    84  42  .0 

66      8  22  .8 

log  A 

9.946544 

9.924595 

9.928698 

9.911486 

log  sin  (B^d) 

9.869192 

9.919191 

9.921499 

9.960919 

log  cos  (B  —  rf) 

9.827809 

9.746201 

9.740991 

9.608865 

log  7 

9.815786 

9.848786 

9.846192 

9.872406 

V 

-f  0.654289 

+  0.697888 

+  0.700152 

-f  0.746427 

logC 

9.774868 

9.670796 

9.664684 

9.519841 

For  <  4-  a,        log  t 

7.668248 

7.661187 

7.661187 

7.668252 

4«                 *t                                            j 

-f  0.588956 

0.011940 

—  0.011944 

-f-  0.583772 

«c 

+  0.002789 

-f-  0.002148 

-f  0.002117 

-f-  0.001524 

z 

-f  0.631217 

—  0.014088 

—  0.014061 

-f  0.582248 

ITT.  The  epoch  of  the  table  of  x'  and  j/ 

r' being  7;  — 

2*,  we  have 

for  this  time 

x,=       0.199775                     y,= 

=  +  0.80218^ 

) 

with  which  we  proceed  to  find  the  value 

8  of  Oi. 

msinir=z,— f 

—  0.662187 

—  0.787303 

—  0.740019 

—  0.774523 

w  cos  IT  —  y,  —  7 

+  0.147946 

-f  0.104297 

-f  0.102038 

-f  0.056758 

log  m  sin  M 

fi9.820948 

fi9.867646 

119.869242 

fi9.889086 

log  m  cos  M 

9.170107 

9.018272 

9.008741 

8.764027 

M 

2820  85'  42".8 

278«    8'    6".4 

2770  51'    1".5 

274oil'28".8 

logm 

9.881627 

9.871949 

9.873331 

9.890198 

For  <  -f  «,            JV 

98«21'    2".l 

98«22'    5".l 

980  22'    8".2 

980  28'   7".  8 

**      "             log  n 

9.760198 

9.760206 

9.760206 

9.760200 

M      N 

1840  14'  40".7 

179«41'    0".8 

1790  28'  53".  8 

1750  48'  21".0 

•    log  sin  (ir—J^) 

n8.869321 

7.742868 

7.956648 

1 

8.864186 
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log  L 

9.726272 

fi8. 148849 

n8. 148016 

9.726114 

log  sin  4 

n8.976676 

fi9.466463 

n9.681968 

9.028219 

4 

186«  26'  27".7 

348»    1'    8".6 

208«  44'  H^.O 

&*  rz-r.i 

jr_jvr-4 

868    49  13  .0 

196    89  61  .7 

880   44  89  .8 

109    40  47  .8 

iogwn(ir— iV— 4) 

n8.818C26 

fi9.467626 

fi9.689061 

9.2632C8 

A  =:  8600,        log  h          8.566308 

logr 

2.966682 

8.660109 

8.676621 

,    3.911290 

r 

-f  0*  15"  24^.0 

^  1*  1C"»  12'.0 

+  1»19-  8».l 

-f  2*16-52'.5 

T,-t 

—  1  88   10 .8 

—  2  88    57.6 

—  2  41    64.2 

—  3  38  32 .9 

u 

1  22    46.8 

—  1   22    46.6 

1  22   46.1 

—  1  22  40.4 

IV,  jEquations  of  condition. — To  find  T^  and  x,  we   have  for 

log  X,  =  n9.3006  N  =  98<>  20'.7 

log  y^  =    9.9043  log  n  =  9.7602 
whence 


x^  sin  N 

n 
y.  COS  N 


=  +  0.3434        —  X,  cos  iV  =  —  0.0290    log  JT  =  2.9822 


n 


+  0.2023        +  y,  sin  iV  = -fjOJ938 

+  0.7648 

9.8835 


T;  =     2*.5457 
n=  8680" 


log.  = 


log  /9  =  log  ^"-^  =  9.9128 

1  —  ee 


logr' 

logw 
h 

h 


=  0.0066 
=  3.5599 

log  —  =  9.4157 


log  V  =  log  —  =  0.2362 


nit 


With  these  constants  prepared,  we  readily  fomi  the  coefficients 
of  the  equations  of  condition  as  follows : 


log  tan  -^ 
log  sec  4 

V  tan  -^ 

V  sec  4 

log  (<  +  "  -  ^i) 

vn{t  -\-  u  —  7\) 
—  XV  tan  ^ 

n 

—  —  V  seo  4 

rV 


Itt  Ext.  Coot. 

1 

1st  Int.  Cont 

adlDt.Cont. 

9d  Est  Coot 

8.0775 

n9.4848 

9.7390 

9.0807 

ffiO.0019 

0.0194 

fiO.0671 

0.0026 

-f-  0.163 

—  0.526 

4-0.944 

4-0.185 

—  1.730 

4-  1.801 

1.964 

4-1.788 

-  C*.2762 

4-  0*,7356 

4-C*.7860 

4-  1».7800 

n9.4412 

9.8666 

9.8964 

0.2880 

0.2739 

+  0.7296 

4-  0.7795 

4-  1.7156 

-0.1251 

4-  0.4023 

—  8.7228 

0.1414 

+  0.4606 

—  0.4691 

4-  0.5117 

0.4612 

+  0.0616 

4-  0.6627 

4-0.6689 

4-  1.1229     ^ 

U>NOITUDB. 
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lit  Est.  Cent. 

lot  lot.  CoDt. 

2d  Int.  Coot. 

2d  Rxt.  Co0t 

—  0.2789 

—  0.1251 
4-  0.9192 

+  0.7296 
+  0.4028 
+  0.0254 

+  0.7795 

—  0.7228 

—  0.0276 

+  1.7165 

—  0.1414 

—  0.9222 

+  0.5202 
9.7162 
9.5246 

+  1.1572 
0.0634 

+  0.0296 
8.4718 

+  0.6619 
9.8142 

9.2408 
2880  4e'.2 
9.8766 
0.1264 

9.5880 
81*  2r.8 

9.1766 
fiO.1489 

7.0959 

'8O70  4'.9 

9.7808 

0.1816 

9.8388 

104*  28'.8 

fi9.3978 

fiO.1270 

9.5080 
-f  0.1741 
+  0.8184 

fi9.8205 
+  0.8878 
—  0.2092 

9.9619 
+  0.0099 
+  0.9160 

9.6248 
+  0.2182 
+  0.8349 

+  0.4925 

+  0.1781 

+  0.9259 

+  0.5531 

v»(<  +  «— r,) 

—  Lv  Bte  ^ 

log 
logj^^ 

log  Ist  paK  of  F 

J^+4 

log  eoB  (y  +  4) 

log  ( —  vp  cos  d  860  4) 

log  2d  part  of  F 
Ist  part  of  F 
2d    ♦*     **  F 


Putting  €o'  +  v;*  =  J2,  we  have,  therefore,  for  the  four  Konigs- 
berg  observations,  the  equations 


CA) 


1 

2 
2 
1 


Q  = 

0  = 
Q  = 


A/jT 


— 1»  22«46'.8 +  0.168^  —  1.780 n-AA- 1.730— +0.062  AT  +  0.493rAw 

r' 

—  1   22  46.6—0.526    —1.801         +1.801        +0.663       +0.178 

—  1   22  46.1  +  0.944    +1.964        —1.964        +0.669       +0.926 

—  1    22  40.4  +  0.185    +1.733         +1.783        +1.128       +0.658 


where  we  have   annexed  a  column   for  the  weight  p,  giving 
interior  contacts  double  weight. 

A  similar  computation  for  the  two  observations  at  Washington 
gives  the  following  equations,  in  which  i2'=ai"+P7',  cu"  de- 
noting the  true  longitude  of  Washington : 


(B) 


P 
1 

1 


Q*  =  6»  7"«  29'.9  +  1.660  ^  —  2.392jrA*  —  2.892  —  —  2.081  An-  +  0.722  tAm 
0'= 6  7    21 .9  —  2.406     +  2.959         +  2.969         +  0.509        —  1.323 


More  observations  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  determine 
all  the  corrections ;  but  I  shall  retain  all  the  terms  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  general  method.  Subtracting  each  of  the  Kbnigs- 
berg  equations  from  each  of  those  which  follow  it,  we  obtain  the 
six  equations, 
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(A') 


J  0  =  -f-  1'.2  —  0.G89  &  —  0.071  v^k  -f-  3.531  ^^^ 

i  0  =  -f  0 .7  +  0.781     -f  8.694 

I  0  =  4-0.44-  O.r.22     4-  8. 408 

f  0  =  — 0.64- 1.470     4-8.765 

I  0  =  4-5.24-0.711     4-8.584 

\  0  =  4-  5 .7  —  0.759     —  0.231 


4-  3.531    '    4- 0.611  An 

•  — 0.315  TAf< 

—  0.284 

-f  0.517 

4.  0.488 

4-  8.4G8 

4-  1.071 

4-0.060 

—  8.765 

a094 

4-  0.748 

0.068 

4-0.460 

4-  0.875 

4-  8.697 

4-0.654 

0.378 

where  the  weight  111  each  case  is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  the  product  of  the  two  weights  of  the  equations  whose 
difterence  is  taken,  by  tlie  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  four 
original  equations  (Art.  334). 

The  same  method,  applied  in  the  case  of  the  two  Washington 
equations,  gives  the  single  equation 


(B) 


i 


A// 


0  =  —  8'.0  —  4.060  d  4-  5.851  tA*  4-  6.851    —  4-  3.190  At  —  2.055  irA« 

r' 


From  the  equations  (A')  and  (B ')  are  formed  the  following 
final  equations,  having  regard  to  their  weights,  in  the  usual 
manner : 

0=4-  15.496  4-  10.426  d  —    5.800  »rA*  —  16.377  ^  -     6.609  At  4-  6.281  ?rA« 

0  =  —  12.445  —    5.800  4-  84.506  4-    6.186  4-  10.040  —  2.575 

0  =  —    8.191  —  16.377  4-    6.185  4-  84.536  4-  10.740  —  8.214 

0  =  —    9.371  ~    6.609  4-  10.040  4-  10.740  4-    6.672  —  3.816 

0  =  4-    7.951  4-    6.281  —    2.575  —    8.214  —    8.816  4-  2.676    ' 

As  we  cannot  expect  a  satisfactory  determination  of  A;r  and  7:^e 
from  these  observations,  we  disregard  the  last  two  equations, 

and  then,  solving  the  first  three,  we  obtain  1?,  Tr^kj  and --pin 

terms  of  A/T  and  ;rAce,  as  follows : 

*  =  —  4".36  4-  0.375  ATT  -^  0.525  rAe-e 
ttaA  =  +  0  .02  —  0.216  ATT  —  0.004  rAe« 

- — =  —  1  .83  ~  0.095  A>r  —  0.010  n^ee 


These  values  substituted  in  the  equations  (A)  give 

C  =  —  1*  22"  44*.38  4-  0.651  ajt  4-  0.432  irAee 
fl  =  —  1   22    46  .64  -f  0.684       4-  0.443 
fl  =  —  1   22    46  .58  4-  0.685        4-  0.442 
fl  =  —  1   22    44  .34  4-  0.653        +  0.432 
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the  mean  of  which,  giving  the  second  and  third  double  weight,  is 

(A")  C  =  —  1*  22-  45'.86  +  0.674  ajt  +  0.439  nt^te 

The  equations  (B)  become 

Q'=  5*  7-  26'.99  —  1.314  Ar  —  0.116  Tzb.ee 
fi'=5  7    27.03  —  1.314       —0.101 

the  mean  of  which  is 

(B")  fi'=  6*  7-  27'.01  —  1.314  att  —  0.109  Tbee 

Now,  if  we  assume  the  longitude  of  Kiinigsberg  to  be  well 
determined,  we  have 

Q  =  w'-f  y^  =  —  1»  22-  0'.4  +  )^r 

which,  with  the  equation  (A''),  gives 

v/*  =  —  45*.46  +  0.674  Ar  +  0.439  •Kt.ee 

Hence,  by  (B  "),  the  true  longitude  of  Washington  is 

«"==  fi'—  v^  =  5*  8-  12'.47  —  1.988  ajt  —  0.548  izbee 

If  the  longitude  of  Washington  were  also  previously  well  estab. 

lished,  this  last  equation  would  give  us  a  condition  for  deter- 

mihing  the  correction  of  the  moon's  parallax.   Thus,  if  we  adopt 

ai"=  5*  S"  12'.34,  which  results  from  the   U.S.  Coast  Survey 

Chronometric  Expeditions  of  1849,  *50,  *51,  and  '55,  this  equation 

gives 

0  =  +  0.13  —  1.988  ATT  —  0.548  i^^ee 
whence 

ATT  =  +  0".07  —  0.276  r.bee 

The  probable  value  of  Afe,  according  to  Bessel,  is  within 
±  0.0001,  so  that  the  last  term  cannot  here  exceed  O'MO.  If, 
therefore,  the  above  observations  are  reliable  and  the  supposed 
longitudes  exact,  the  probable  correction  of  the  parallax  indi- 
cated scarcely  exceeds  O'M,  a  quantity  too  small  to  be  established 
by  so  small  a  number  of  observations.  Nevertheless,  the  example 
proves  both  that  the  adopted  parallax  is  very  nearly  perfect,  and 
that  a  large  number  of  observations  at  various  well  determined 
places  in  the  two  hemispheres  may  furnish  a  good  determination 
of  the  correction  which  it  yet  requires. 
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Finally,  the  corrections  of  the  Ephemeris  in  right  ascension 
and  declination,  according  to  the  above  determination  of  y  and 
I?,  are  found  by  (586)  to  be  (putting  a'  for  a  and  5'  for  (t) 


A(a  —  a')  = 
A(iJ  —  iJ')  = 


—  28".42  -f  0.469  Air  +  0.187  v^ee 

—  0  .48  +  0.314  Ar  —  0.556  nAee 


This  large  correction  in  right  ascension  agrees  with  the  results 
of  the  best  meridian  observations  on  and  near  the  date  of  this 
eclipse.  Since  that  time  the  Ephemerides  have  been  greatly 
improved, 

LUNAR   ECLIPSES. 

To  find  whether  near  a  givm  opposition  of  the  moan  and  sun 
a  lunar  eclipse  will  occur. — The  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem is  similar  to  that  of  Art  287,  except  that  for 
the  sun*8  semidiameter  there  must  be  substitated  the 
apparent  semidiameter  of  the  earth's  shadow  at  the 
distance  of  the  moon ;  and  also  that  the  apparent 
distance  of  the  centres  of  the  moon  and  the  shadow 
will  not  be  affected  by  parallax,  since  when  the 
earth's  shadow  falls  upon  the  moon  an  eclipse  occurs 
for  all  observers  who  have  the  moon  above  their 
horizon.  If  S^  Fig.  45,  is  the  sun's  centre,  E  that 
of  the  earth,  LM  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth's 
shadow  at  the  moon,  we  have 

Apparent  semidiameter  of  the  total 

shadow  =  LEM 

=  BLE—ErL 

=  BLE—(AES-  EAV) 

'vliere  we  employ  the  same  notation  as  in  Art  287. 

But  observation  has  shown  that  the  earth's  atmosphere 
increases  the  apparent  breadth  of  the  shadow  by  about  its  one- 
fiftieth  part:*  so  that  we  take 

*  This  fractional  increase  of  the  breadth  of  the  shadow  was  giren  by  Lambsbt  as 
^,  and  by  Mayer  us  ^.  Bber  and  Madler  found  ^  from  a  number  of  oboerrations 
of  eclipses  of  lunar  spots  in  the  Tery  fayorable  eclipse  of  December  26,  1883w  See 
**  Der  Mond  nach  seinen  kosmiseken  und  individuellen  VerhSltnissen^  oder  aUgemtm 
vergUichende  SeUnographiey  von  Wilhslm  Beer  und  Dr.  Johann  Heimricb  Maduee," 
{98. 
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App.  semid.  of  shadow  =  —  (r  —  «'+'?')  (^87) 

■ 

[       In  order  that  a  lunar  eclipse  may  happen,  we  must  have, 

[     therefore,  instead  of  (477), 

I  ^cos/xS-C'f  — <'+^)  +  «  (M8) 

)  50 

I     or,  taking  a  mean  value  of  i^  as  in  Art  287, 

/?<  [1^  (^  -  ^'H-  ^)  +  «]  X  1.00472 
Employing  mean  values  in  the  small  fractional  part,  we  have 
[1^  (^  -  «'+  O  +  «]  X  .00472  =  16" 
and  the  condition  becomes 

fi<S;i'^-^+'^)  +  ^  +  16"  (589) 

If  in  this  we  substitute  the  greatest  values  of  tt,  tt^,  and  Sj  and 
the  least  value  of  s'j  the  limit 

fi  <  63'  53" 

is  the  greatest  limit  of  the  moon's  latitude  at  the  time  of  opposi- 
tion for  which  an  eclipse  can  occur. 

If  we  substitute  the  least  values  of  ;r,  tt',  and  5,  and  the  greatest 
value  of  «',  the  limit 

fi  <  52'  4" 

18  the  least  limit  for  which  an  eclipse  can  fail  to  occur. 

Hence,  a  lunar  eclipse  is  certain  if  at  full  moon  fi  <  52'  4", 
^posiibU  if  /9  >  68'  63",  and  doubtful  between  these  limits.  The 
doubtful  oases  can  be  examined  by  (589),  or  still  more  exactly 
V  (588),  employing  the  actual  values  of  tt,  tt^j  s,  «',  at  the  time, 
*ud  computing  /'  by  (475). 

These  limits  are  for  the  total  shadow.    For  the  penumbra  we 

kave 

61 
App.  semid.  of  penumbra  =  —  (jt  -|-  «'  -f-  tt*)  (590) 
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80  that  the  condition  (688)  may  be  employed  to  determine 
whether  any  portion  of  the  penumbra  will  pass  over  the  moon, 
by  substituting  +  «'  for  —  s\  It  will  be  worth  while  to  make 
this  examination  only  when  it  has  been  found  that  the  total 
shadow  does  not  fall  upon  the  moon. 

889.   To  find  the  time  when  a  given  phase  of  a  lunar  eclipse  vnU 

occur. — The  solution  of  this  problem  may  be 
derived  from  the  general  formulfe  ^ven  for 
solar  eclipses,  by  interchanging  the  moon  and 
earth  and  regarding  the  lunar  eclipse  as  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  seen  from  the  moon ;  but  the 
following  direct  investigation  is  even  more 
simple. 

Let  S,  Fig.  46,  be  the  point  of  the  celestial 
sphere  which  is  opposite  the  sun,  or  the  appar- 
ent geocentric  position  of  the  centre  of  the 

earth's  shadow ;  M,  the  geocentric  place  of  the  centre  of  the 

moon ;  P,  the  north  pole.     If  we  put 

a  =  tho  right  ascension  of  the  moon, 
o'  =  the  right  ascension  of  the  point  S, 

=  R.  A.  of  tho  sun  +  180°, 
d  =  tho  declination  of  tho  moon, 
d'  =  the  declination  of  the  sun, 
Q  =  the  angle  PSM^ 

we  have 

—  «J'==  tho  declination  of  S, 

and  the  triangle  PiSJlf  gives 

sin  X  sin  Q  =  cos  d  sin  (o  —  »')  |     ,-«.> 

sin  L  cos  Q  =  cos  d'  sin  d  -f-  sin  d'  cos  d  cos  (o  —  a')    ) 

The  eclipse  begins  or  ends  when  the  arc  SM  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  apparent  semidiametcrs  of  the  moon  and  the 
shadow.  The  figure  of  the  shadow  will  differ  a  little  from  a 
circle,  as  the  earth  is  a  spheroid;  but  it  will  be  sufficiently  accu- 
rate to  regard  the  earth  as  a  sphere  with  a  mean  radius,  or  that 
for  the  latitude  45°.  This  is  equivalent  to  substituting  for  k  in 
(587)  and  (590)  the  parallax  reduced  to  the  latitude  45°,  which 
may  be  found  by  the  formula 
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IT,  =  [9.99929]  »  (592) 

wbere  the  factor  in  brackets  is  given  by  its  logarithm. 

Hence  the  first  and  last  contacts  of  the  moon  with  the  pe- 
umabra  occur  when  we  have 

i  =  -^(T,  +  «'+0  +  5  (693) 

For  the  first  and  last  contacts  with  the  total  shadow, 

£  =  |l(^,-«'+0  +  «  (594) 

For  the  first  and  second  internal  contacts  with  the  penumbra, 

i  =  |^(^,  +  «'+^)-«  (595) 

For  the  first  and  second  internal  contacts  with  the  total  shadow, 
or  die  beginning  and  end  of  total  eclipse, 

ii  =  |^(T,-^+^)-3  (596) 

The  solution  of  our  problem  consists  in  finding  the  time  at 
which  the  equations  (591)  are  satisfied  when  the  proper  value  of 
L  is  substituted  in  them.  A  very  precise  computation  would, 
however,  be  superfluous,  as  the  contacts  cannot  be  observed  with 
i^caracy,  on  account  of  the  indefinite  character  of  the  outline 
both  of  the  penumbra  and  of  the  total  shadow.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  write  for  (591)  the  following  approximate  formulse,  easily 
deduced  from  them: 


I-et  us  put 


Ij  Bin  Q  =  (a  —  o')  cos  9 

i  cosc  =  a  +  a'- ll!Liii!!!liIlzijO       l"  (697) 

sin  1" 

_  sin  2  d  flin'  U»  —  »0 
*  ■"  sin  r 

a:  =  (a  — a')  cos  a  )    (598) 

af,y'=  the  hourly  increase  of  x  and  y  , 
^en,  if  the  values  of  x  and  y  are  computed  for  several  successive 
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hotrre  near  the  time  of  full  moon,  wq  shall  also  have  rf  and/ 
from  their  differences;  and  if  x^  and  ^o  denote  the  values  of  x 
and  y  for  an  assumed  epoch  7^  near  the  time  of  opposition,  we 
shall  have  for  the  required  fime  of  contact  r==  T^'\-  x  the 
equations 

i  sin  Q  =  a:,  -f  ^^ 

from  which  r  is  obtained  by  the  process  already  frequently 
employed  in  the  preceding  problems,  T!liUB,  comptrting  fte 
auxiliaries  m,  3f,  n,  N^  by  the  equations 


m  sin  Jf  =  JL  n  sin  iV  =  a:' 


'f 


we  shall  have 


}    (59«) 


m  sin  ( Jf  —  iV> 

sm  4  = ^^^^ 

Ju 

0  J 

_Xom4      »eos(3f -^-jy^  )  (<0a) 

n  n 

in  wlnichDC'e  take  eos  ij/  witii  the  negative  vign  for  the  fiast  centaot 
and  with  the  positive  sign  for  the  last  contaot 

IThe  angle  'Q^s^N+  4^  m  very  nearly  the  supplenHenl  «ef  the 
angle  PMSy  Fig.  46 ;  frcon  whic^  we  infor  that  the  amglevf  fon- 
fhn  ^efihe  point  cffconiaet  reehoned  an  ike  m^on'sUmi  Jmm  Aeimrtk 
T»aM  &f  the  Umb  tmeards  the  e&st  ^  180°  +  JV+  ^ 

Thetim«  €tf  greatest  oiwcixratioa  is  fiMud,  ss  in .  Art.  834^  to  bt 

which  is  also  the  middle  of  the  eclipse. 

The  least  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  shadow  and  of  tb« 
moon  being  denoted  by  J,  we  hav€i,  as  in  Art  824, 

J  =  ±m8in(Jf— iV)  (602) 

the  sign  being  taken  so  that  J  shall  be  poBitivt.    If  then  we  put 

D  =  the  magnitude  of  the  eclipse,  the  moon's  diameter  being 
unity, 
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'we  evidently  have 


D=. 


28 


(603) 


in  which  the  value  of  L  for  total  shadow  from  (594)  is  to  be 
employed. 

The  small  correction  e  in  (598)  may  usually  be  omitted,  but 
its  value  may  be  ^keu  at  oiiee  from  the  following  table: 

V-alue  of  f . 


i 

0» 

5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 

a-»' 

0" 

1000" 

2000" 

8000"    , 

4000" 

6000" 

1 

0000" 

0" 

0 

0 

• 

0 
0 

0       ' 
0 

0" 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

I 

0" 
1 

2 
2 
3 
4 

4       , 

0"      \ 

t 

2 

1 

6 

8 

0" 

3 

7 

10 
13 
15 

n 

0" 

5 
10 
15 
.19 
23 
2» 

0" 

8 
15 
22 
28 
33 
38 

The  quantity  e  has  the  same  sign  as  d^  and  is  to  be  subtracted 
algebraically  fi-om  d  +  d\ 

Example. — Compute  the  lunar  eclipse  of  April  19, 1856.  The 
Greenwich  mean  time  of  full  moon  is  April  19,  21*  5"*.5.  We 
therefore  compute  ihe  co-ordinates  x  and  y  for  the  Greenwich 
times  April  19,  18*,  21*,  24*. 

18*  21»  24* 


5RA. 

:=^JUk 

0  R.  A.  + 

180** 

=  a' 

• 

1 

a  — 

tt'(in 

arc) 

^  Decl. 

=  d 

0 

a 

• — jt 

log  (tt  ^  4*^) 

log  cos  d 

log  JT 


13*  46-  36^.62 
13  52   52.98 

—  6   16>36 

—  5645" 

—110  27'  0".2 
+11  35  49  .4 
+  13.. 

+       54r 

n3.75166 

9.99127 

/r3.74293 


13*52^  9'.81 
13  53   20.93 

—  1    11.12 

—  1067" 

— 12<>   6'43".7 
+11   38'  22  .8 

0  . 
—        1701" 

n3.02816 

9.99022 

n3.01838 


13*57"45M2 
13  53  48.88 
+  3  56.24 
+     3544" 

-12^6'  5".5 
+11  40  56  .6 
+  6. 

^        3903" 

3.54949 
9.98913 
«.58862 
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Hence  we  have  the  following  table : 


18* 

21 

24 


—  5533" 

—  1043 
+  8456 


Diff. 
=  8*' 


+  4490 
+  4499 


x'  =  +  1498 


y 

Diff. 

+    &42" 
—  1701 
1—8908 

—  2248 

—  2202 

^=-741 


To  find  L,  we  have,  by  (593)  anrf  (594), 


r=='54'32"     TT,  — 3267" 

«'=    957 
tt'—        9 

ff^  _  ^  4-  ^'  —  2319 

V5('^|-^'+^')-      46 

«—    891 

^^  +  «'+;r'  — 4233" 
«=    891 

L  for  shadow  —  3256 

i  for  penumbra  =  5209 

Assuming  the  time  TJ  —  21*, 

we  proceed  by  (599)  and  (600)  : 

a:^  1=  m  sin  3f 

1043 

sf  —  n  sin  N 

+  1498 

y^  —  m  cos  Jf 

—  1701 

y'  =  n  cos  JV 

—    741 

M 

210<»  31'.0 

N 

116<>  19'.2 

log  m 

3.3000 

logn 

3.2230 

—  -  cos  (^M-^N)  =  +  0M08 
n 

7:=    21 


r,  =  Time  of  middle  of  eclipse  =      21  .108 


Shadow. 

Penumbrm. 

log  sin  4 

9.7855 

9.5815 

L  cos  -^ 
n 

T    1*542 

qi    2*.881 

r. 

21  .108 

21  .108 

Beginning 

19  .566 

18  .227 

End 

22  .650 

23  .989 

For  the  magnitude  of  the  eclipse,  we  have,  by  (602)  and  (603) : 
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mBin(if  —  iV)=  J  = 

L 


J 
L 
-  J 
2« 


1987" 
3256 
1269 
1782 


1782 


For  the  position  of  the  points  of  contact  with  the  shadow,  we 
Ixave,  from  the  above  value  of  log  sin  '^  for  shadow,  taking  cos  i^ 
negative  for  first  and  positive  for  second  contact, 


Ist  Contset. 

2d  Contact. 

+ 

N 
180»+ JV+4 

1420  24' 

116    19 

78   48 

37"  36' 
116    19 
838    55 

d  hence 

Ist  contact  is  79^  fh)m  north  point  of  limb  towards  tho  east, 
2d  26^    "        "         "  "  "  west. 


The  times  of  the  several  contacts  for  any  meridian  are  obtained 
f^'"<Dm  the  times  above  found  by  subtracting  the  west  longitude  of 
^^fc^at  meridian. 

OCCULTATIONS   OF   FIXED   STARS. 

340.  The  occultation  of  a  fixed  star  by  the  moon  may  be 

^^cated  as  a  simple  case  of  a  solar  eclipse,  in  which  the  sun  is 

^^moved  to  so  great  a  distance  that  its  parallax  and  semidiameter 

^^ay  be  put  equal  to  zero.     The  cone  of  shadow  then  becomes 

^    cylinder,  and  the  point  Z  of  Art.  289  is  nothing  more  than 

^he  position  of  the  star,  so  that  the  co-ordinates  of  t^^e  moon  at 

^riy  time  are  found  by  the  formulae  (482)  by  regarding  a  and  d 

^^  the   right  ascension   and   declination  of  the   star.     In  like 

^^anner  the  co-ordinates  of  the  place  of  observation  will  be  found 

l>jr  (483).     The  radius  of  the  shadow  is  constant  and  equal  to  A, 

"^hich  is,  therefore,  to  be  substituted  for  Z/  =  i  —  if  in  (490)  and 

(491).     The  co-ordinates  z  and  f  will  not  be  required  unless  we 

Compute  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  account  the 

effect  of  refraction  according  to  Art  327. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  computer  I  shall  here  recapitulate 
tte  formulie  required  in  the  practical  applications,  making  the 
itxodifications  just  indicated. 
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S41.  To  find  the  longitude  from  an  observed  oceuUatim  €/  a  star  f>^^ 
the  moon.— According  to  the  method  of  Art.  329,  we  proceed  a^^ 
follows: 

I.  Find,  approximately,  the  time  of  conjunction  of  the  moon 
and  star  in  right  a^censron,  reckoned  at  the  first  meridian.  Take 
from  the  Ephemeris,  for  four  consecntive  integral  houps,  two 
preceding  and  two  following  the  time  of  coEpanction,  the  moon's 
right  ascension  (a),  declination  (^),  and  horizontal  parallax  (  r). 
Take  also  from  the  most  reliable  source  the  star's  right  ascension 
(a')  and  declination  (^'). 

For  each  of  these  hours  compute  the  co-ordinates  x  and  y  by 
the  formula 

cos  ^  sin  (a  —  *') 

sin  n 
Bin  (d  —  d')  cos*  J  (•  —  •')  +  sin  (d  +  r)  gin»  *  (•  —  •') 

y  rrrt  — — — ■ 

sin  ie 

and,  arranging  their  values  In  a  table,  deduce  their  hourly 
variations  x'  and  y  for  the  same  instants  for  which  x  aud  y  have 
been  computed. 

II.  Let  /i  be  the  local  sidereal  time  of  an  observed  immersion 
or  emersion  of  the  star  at  a  place  whose  latitude  is  f^  and  west 
longitude  (0 ;  i  the  corresponding  local  mean  time.  The  ookxt- 
dinates  of  the  place  are  to  be  computed  by  the  formulas 

A  B\n  B  ^^  p  9m  <p*  ^  »=  />  cos  f^ sin (^i  —  a) 

•        A  cos  JJt= />  €0« /0O»(Ai^a')  1J  CM  il  sin  (J5 -*  *') 

C«=  A©o9(J9-^a') 

When  log  Q  is  small,  add  to  logs  ^  and  rj  the  correction  for 
refraction  from  the  table  on  p.  517. 

in.  Assume  any  convenient  time  7i  reckoned  at  the  first 
meridian,  so  near  to  i  -\-  w  that  x  and  y  may  be  considered  to 
vary  proportionally  with  the  time  in  the  interval  <  +  na  — -  TJ. 
For  the  assumed  time,  take  the  values  of  x  and  y  (denoting  them 
by  X,  and  j/o)^  and  also  those  of  x'  aud  y,  and  compute  the  aux- 
iliaries wi,  M,  &c.  by  the  formulse 


mum  M^ssiX^'^  i  n  sm iV  =  jir' 

lllC06Jf=y^  — Tl  llC08jV=s/ 

Bin  4  = ^^ i  log  k  =^  9.436000* 

k 

where  '^  is  (in  general)  to  be  so  taken  that  cos  '^  shall  be  nega- 
^ve  for  immersion  and  positive  for  emersion  (hut  in  certain 
exceptional  cases  of  rare  occurrence,  and  of  but  little  use  in 
finding  the  longitude,  see  Art.  330).    Then 

AA:cos4       hm  cos  (M  —  JV) 

n  n 

or,  when  sin  '^^  is  not  very  imall, 

hm  sin(3f— JV— 4) 

T  = ^^ ; — ^ 

n  910  4 

If  the  local  mean  time  t  was  observed,  take  A  =  3600  in  thesa 
formulse,  and  then  the  longitude  will  be  found  by 

But  if  the  local  sidereal  time  /i  was  observed^  take  A  =  3609.856 
in  the  preceding  formulae ;  then,  /i^  being  the  sidereal  time  at  the 
first  meridian  corresponding  to  7^ 

The  longitude  thua  found  wUl  be  affected  by  the  errors  of  the 
Ephemeris. 

rV.  To  form  the  equations  of  condition  for  correcting  the 
longitude  for  errors  of  the  Ephemeris  when  the  occultation  has 
been  observed  at  more  than  one  place,  compute  the  auxiliaries 

r,  =  T;  ~  --  ix,  sin  jr+  y.  cos  IT) 
J* 

ar  =  —  X^  cos  JV  +  y^  Sltt  iV 
_h^ 

nn 
the  same  value  of  A  being  used  as  before. 

*  Aceordiiig  to  Oudkmaks  {Attnm,  Nach.^  VoL  LI.,  p.  80),  we  should  use  Hi  o«cul- 
UUons  k  z^  0.27264,  or  log  k  =  0.485590,  which  amounts  to  Uking  the  moon's 
^Pptrent  semidiameter  about  1".25  greater  in  ooeultations  than  in  solar  eclipses, 
^t  it  is  onlj  for  the  reduction  of  isolated  obserrationa  that  we  need  an  ezaei  Talue, 
■bee,  when  we  hare  a  number  of  obsenrations,  the  eonredion  of  whatever  value  of 
iwe  maj  ose  wiU  ^  •blalaed  b^  the  solution  of  oit?  equaUoiia  of  condition. 
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Then,  for  each  observation  at  each  place,  compute  the  coe 
cients  v  tan  '^y  v  sec  '\f/,  and 

^  =  vn  (e -f  w  —  7\)  —  »y  tan  4 

where  to  is  the  approximate  longitude  and  the  unit  of  i  -{-  w  — 
is  one  mean  hour,  and  also 

•a  r   e^ar         ^A    ,  m  x  t  -•  V/9  COS  ^' COIl(iV  +  ^^l 

COB  ^ 


in  which 


P  =  PI^JL.  log  (1  —  ec)  =  9.99709 


Then,  a)'  denoting  the  true  longitude, 

«'=  tt»  —  v;'  -p  V  tan  4  .  *  -f  V  sec  4  .  it^k  +  JS? .  Air  +  -^  •  'f Ae« 

in  which  y  and  ^  have  the  signification 

Y  r=       sin  iV  cos  d  a(*  —  *')  -[-  cos  N  L(Ji  —  d')    ' 
*  =  —  cos-ZV^  cos  d  A(a  —  a)  +  sin  N  a(^  —  ^') 

The  discussion  of  the  equations  of  condition  thus  formed  may 
then  be  carried  out  precisely  as  in  Art.  834,  taking  y^  tf,  ^aA,  at, 
and  7:^ee  as  the  unknown  quantities. 

Example. — The  occultation  of  Aldebaratiy  April  15,  1850,  was 
observed  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Konigsberg,  as  follow^s  :'*' 

At  Cambridge,   ^  =  42«  22'  48".6,  «  =  4^^  44-  30*. 

Immersion,   2*  1*  52v45  Mean  time. 
Emersion,     3   1    38.85      **        " 

At  Konigsberg,  ^  =  64^  42'  50".4,  «  =  —  I*  22-  0'.4 

Immersion,   10*  57*  43v66  Sidereal  time. 
Emersion,     11   47    47.60         "         " 

I.  The  Greenwich  mean  time  of  conjunction  of  the  moon  and 
star  was  about  7*  80*,  and  hence  we  take  our  data  from  the 
l^autical  Almanac  as  follows : 

*  AsiroDomioftl  Journal,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  189  aod  176. 
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\   1860  April  15. 

• 

i 

IT 

\         6» 

650  56'  21".  16 

+  16<'40'    0".05 

58'  55".22 

1        ' 

66    82  82  .06 

16   46  30  .58 

68  55  .87 

1 

8 

67     8  46  .02 

16    52  54  .77 

68  56  .49 

0 

67   45    8  .02 

16    69  12  .76 

58  57  .10 

The  position  of  Aldebaran  for  the  same  date  was 


•'  =  66^  49^  88".9 


^'=4-  16**  12'  r'.7 


Hence,  by  L  of  the  preceding  article,  we  form  the  following 
table: 


Or.T. 
6» 

7 
8 
9 

z 

at* 

y 

y' 

—  0.86519 

—  0.27671 
+  0.81176 
+  0.90014 

4-  0.68849 
47 
42 
32 

+  0.47664 
.58531 
.69890 
.80243 

+  0.10871 
63 
56 

48 

n.  The  sidereal  time  of  Greenwich  Mean  Noon,  April  15, 
1860,  was  1*  83*  8*.96.  With  this  number,  converting  the 
Eonigsberg  times  into  mean  times  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  we 
find 


CBmbridge. 

KSntgiberf. 

Immankm. 

Emeraion. 

Immenrion. 

Emenion. 

2*    1-62'.  46 

8*    1"»88'.86 

9*  28*  15'.  64 

10*  18~  1K88 

6    46    22.45 

7   46      8.85 

8     1    15.24 

8   51     10.98 

64»    2'    2". 66 

69»    C  58".85 

164«  25'  54".90 

176»  56'  54".00 

347    12  28.65 

2    11   24.45 

97    86  21  .00 

110      7  20  .10 

9.826441 

9.909898 

9.869121 

1 

9.762689 

119.214824 

8.451862 

9.758801 

9.785287 

9.646065 

9.641159 

9.904088 

9.922176 

9.944427 

9.952794 

9.185091 

8.549726 

t  +  u 

^-•' 

log  p  sin  ^' 

log  p  cos  ^' 

log^ 

log  7 

logC  I 


The  value  of  log  f  has  been  found  in  order  to  find  the  correc- 
tion for  refraction.  This  correction  is  here  quite  sensible  in  the 
case  of  the  Konigsberg  observations  which  were  made  at  a  great 
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zenith  distance.  By  the  table  on  p.  517,  we  find  that  the  loga- 
rithms of  f  and  7]  must  be  increased  by  0.000006  for  immersion, 
and  by  0.000041  for  emersion.  Applying  these  corrections,  the 
values  of  the  co-ordinates  are  as  follows : 


0.16880 
-f  0.44266 

+  0.02827 
+  0.48768 

1    +0.57886 
+  Q.80175 

+  0.54866 
+  0.88602 

III.  Assuming  convenient  times  not  far  from  <  +  a>,  we  have 

Assumed  T^ 

6*.  8 

7*.8 

1         8».0 

1 

8».85 

»o 

—  0.39440 

+  0.19406 

+  0.81176 

+  0.81188 

S^o 

+  0.56858 

+  0.67218 

+  a69890 

+  0.78615 

Xq  —  f  —  msiu  M 

0.28460 

+  0.16679 

—  0.26210 

+  0.26822 

Pq  —  7  —  m  cos  M 

+  0.12092 

+  0.28450 

0.10785 

—  0.04987 

M 

297**  40*  16^.5 

86»  15' 86^.1 

247*  88*    1^0 

100*  81'  6r.7 

logm 

9.415608 

9.458164 

9.452488 

9.485871 

z*  —  fi  sin  iV 

+  0.58847 

+  0.58848 

+  0.58842 

+  0.58886 

y' —  n  cosJV 

+  0.10^5 

+  0.10867 

+  0.10866 

+  0.10849 

N 

79»  82'  21".  1 

79«  82'  46".8 

790  W  48".5 

79»88*    S'.S 

4 

216    11  85.9 

812    88  59  .0 

167    85  28  .6 

21      128.1 

(A  ==  8600)            r 

—  89'.  74 

—  128'.82 

—  6»'.68 

^  3*.52 

{■) 

4*  44-  87'.81 

4*  44-  12'.88 

—  1*22-   7'.01 

—1*22-    4'.90 

IV.  For  the  equations  of  condition,  taking  li—  7*.8, 

r,  —       7*.2772                       ^  —  8686*' 

=  +  0  .6258 
—  the  true  Ic 

log 

>Dgitude  of  C 
"             K 

y  =  0.2308 

ambridge, 
^onigsberg, 

we  find,  neglecting  terms  in  t^u^ 


Qi 


^=  4*  44-  37'.81  —  vr  +  1.245 1^  —  2.108  Tt.k  —  1.293  ajt 
of^  =  4  44  12  .83  —  v^  —  1.852  .>  +  2.515  iztJi  +  1.660  Air 
*!>/=  —  1  22  7  .01  —  vr  —  0.874  «>  —  1.742  rA^  +  0.991  ax 
€«/=  —  1  22    14  .90  —  v;'  +  0.654  d  +  1.822  T:t.k  +  1.195  ax 

whence  the  two  equations 

0  =  +  124*.98  +  3.097  *  —  4.623  waA  —  2.953  ajt 
0  =  +    7  .89  —  1.028  *  —  3.564  »aA  —  0.204  Air 

If  we  determine  <>  and  n^k  in  terms  of  ah-,  these  equations  give 

^  =  —  3".33  +  0.607  A;r 
waA:  =x  +  3  .17  —  0.232  lx 


mi  then  we  find 

«j  =      4»  44*  26*.98  —  v^  —  0.048  Air 

ai/=  —  1    22f    11 .29  —  y^  +  1.169  Ar 

Assuming  co/  =  —  1*  22*  0*.4  as  well  determined,  the  last  equa^ 

tion  gives 

vr  =  —  10'.89  +  1.169  AJT 

which  substituted  in  the  value  of  o^^  gives 

w^  =  4*  44-  37*.87  —  1.217  ajt 

Finally,  adopting  the  correction  of  the  parallax  for  this  date  as 
given  in  Mr.  Adams's  table  (Appendix  to  the  Nautical  Almanac 
for  1856)y  A/r  =  +  5'M,  this  last  value  becomes 

oij  =  4»  44-  31'.66 

which  agrees  almost  perfectly  with  the  longitude  of  Cambridge 
found  by  the  chronometric  expeditions,  which  is  4*  44"'  31*.95. 
With  the  same  value  of  ajt  we  find 

r  =  —  2^.90  ^  =  —  0'^23  trA^  =  +  r.99 

tnd  henee,  by  (686),  the  corrections  of  the  Ephemeris  on  this 
date,  according  to  these  observations,  are 

A(«  — •')  =  —  2".93  A(3  —  i')  =  —  0".77 

The  value  it^k  =  +  1".99  gives  aA  =  0,00056,  and  hence  the 
corrected  value  k  =  0.27227  +  0.00066  =  0.27283,  which  is  aot 
very  different  from  Oudkmans*s  value.     (See  p.  661). 

342.  When  a  number  of  occultations  have  been  observed  at  a 
place  for  the  determination  of  its  longitude,  it  will  usually  be 
fouud  that  but  few  of  the  same  occultations  have  been  observed 
at  other  places.  If,  then,  we  were  to  depend  altogether  upon 
^corresponding  observations  at  other  places,  we  should  lose  the 
greater  part  of  our  own.  In  order  to  employ  all  our  data,  we 
inay  in  such  case  find  for  each  date  the  corrections  of  the  moon's 
place  from  meridian  observations  (see  Art.  236),  and,  employing 
the  corrected  right  ascension  and  declination  in  the  computation 
of  X  and  j/j  our  equations  of  condition  will  involve  only  terras  in 
'TaA'  and  a^t.     The  value  of  a;:  will,  however,  be  different  on 
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different  dates,  and,  therefore,  if  we  wish  to  ret«n  this  term,  w. 
must  introdace  in  its  stead  the  correction  of  the  mean  parallax  J 
which  is  the  constant  of  parallax  in  the  lunar  tables.  If  tbu  1 
constant  is  denoted  by  jtq,  we  shall  have,  very  nearly, 


AJT  =  —  Air 

where  ;r  is  the  pariallax  for  the  given  date.    The  equations  of 
condition  will  then  be  of  the  form 

w^z=  m  J^  a, n^k  •■{'  b .  AXg 
where 

a  =  V  sec  4  h=^^  E 

In  Pkirce's  Lunar  Tables,  now  employed  in  the  construction  of 
our  Ephemeris,  tzq  =  8422".06. 


343.  The  passage  of  the  moon  through  a  well  determined 
group  of  stars,  such  as  the  Pleiades^  affords  a  peculiarly  favorable  \ 
opportunity  for  determining  the  correction  of  the  moon's  semi- 
diameter  as  well  as  of  the  moon's  relative  place,  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  stars  themselves,  and  also  (if  observations  are 
made  at  distant  but  well  determined  places)  of  the  parallax. 
Prof.  Peirce  has  arranged  the  formulee  of  computation,  with  a 
view  to  this  special  application,  for  the  use  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey.  See  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Adv.  of  Science,  9th  meeting,  p.  97. , 

344.  When  an  isolated  observation  of  either  an  immersion  or 
an  emersion  is  to  be  computed,  with  no  corresponding  observa- 
tions at  other  places,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  compute  the 
values  of  x  and  y  for  a  number  of  hours.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
compute  them  for  the  time  t  -{-  w  {t  being  the  observed  local 
mean  time,  and  lo  the  assumed  longitude) ;  and,  as  the  correction 
of  this  time  will  always  b©  small,  the  hourly  changes  may  he 
found  with  sufficient  precision  by  the  approximate  formula, 
easily  deduced  from  (482), 

a/  =  —  cos  d  y=z  — 
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where  da  and  (Id  denote  the  hourly  increase  of  a  and  d  respect- 
ively. 

845,  To  predict  an  occidtation  of  a  given  star  by  the  moon  for  a 
given  place  on  the  earth, — ^We  here  suppose  that  it  is  already  known 
that  the  star  is  to  be  occulted  at  the  given  place  on  a  certain 
date,  and  that  we  wish  to  determine  approximately  the  time  of 
immersion  and  emersion  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  observe  it. 
The  limiting  parallels  of  latitude  between  which  the  occultation 
can  be  observed  will  be  determined  in  the  next  article. 

For  a  precise  computation  we  proceed  by  Art.  822,  making 
the  modifications  indicated  in  Art.  840. 

But,  for  a  sufficient  approximation  in  preparing  for  the  obser- 
vation, the  process  may  be  abridged  by  assuming  that  the  moon's 
right  ascension  and  declination  vary  uniformly  during  the  time 
of  occultation,  and  neglecting  the  small  variation  of  the  parallax. 
It  is  then  no  longer  necessary  to  compute  the  co-ordinates  z  and 
y  directly  for  several  different  times  at  the  first  meridian,  but 
only  for  any  one  assumed  time,  and  then  to  deduce  their  values 
for  any  other  time  by  means  of  their  uniform  changes.  It  will 
be  most  simple  to  find  them  for  the  time  of  true  conjunction  of 
the  moon  and  star  in  right  ascension,  which  is  readily  obtained 
by  the  aid  of  the  hourly  Ephemeris  of  the  moon.  Let  this  time 
be  denoted  by  7^.  We  have  at  this  time  x  =  0,  and  the  value  of 
y  will  be  found  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  formula 

in  which  5,  ;r,  are  the  moon's  declination  and  horizontal  parallax 
at  the  time  7^  and  d'  is  the  star's  declinatiQn. 

Let  Aa  (in  seconds  of  arc)  and  ^8  here  denote  the  hourly 
changes  of  the  moon's  right  ascension  and  declination  for  the 
time  To-     Then  we  have,  nearly, 

ocf=  —  cos  ^  t/= — 

Let  7\  be  any  assumed  time  (which,  in  a.  first  approximation, 
may  be  the  time  T^  itself).  Then  the  values'  of  the  co-ordinates 
at  this  time  are 
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and  to  find  the  time  ( T)  <3t  contact  of  the  star  and  Ae  moon* 
limb,  we  shall,  according  to  Art  822,  have  the  following  formulie: 

in  which  [jl^  is  tlie  sidereal  time  at  the  first  meridian 'Corresponding 
to  7p  a'  is  the  starts  ri^t  ascension,  and  oi  is  the  loi\gitude  * 


ii  sin  B  =  p  sin  ^ 

A  co8J5  =  p«oef'co8-0 

y^M146ftinr 
log  m'=  9.41916 

m  jAu  Jf  =  X  —  f 
m  cos M=  y  —  ij 

sm  4»  = ^-- ^ 

k 


f  =:  p  cos  ^sin  ^^ 

n  gin  jr=a:' — f 
n  cosJV*=  /  —  rf 

log  i  ^  9.48500 


/^cos  4       mco8(Jf — N) 

n      "  n  . 

T=  7;  +  r 

whiere  4  ^*  ^^  ^^  taken  bo  that  cos  4^  shall  be  negative 
immersion  and  positive  for  emersion. 

For  a  second  approxinudiioa,  we  take  7"  as  the  asBumed  time 
7^1  and  repeat  tlie  compntation  for  irnmersiim  and  emendon 
separately.  The  new  value  of  &  for  this  second  approximation 
will  be  most  readily  found  by  adding  the  sidereal  equivalent  of 
r  (converted  into  arc)  to  its  former  value. 

It  is  more  especially  desirable  to  know  the  true  time  of 
emersion,  and  the  an^e  of  position  of  the  point  of  reappearance 
of  the  star.  Since  this  an^le  in  solar  eclipses  was  reckoned  on 
the  sun's  limb,  while  here  it  must  be  reckoned  on  the  moon\ 
it  win  "be  equal  to  180  +  $:  so  that,  taking  the  value  of  yl^  from 
the  last  approximation,  we  shall  have 

Angle  of  pt  of  o»nt«ot  ftrom  tho  1 ififto  _i     at  _l 

north  pt.  of  tho  moon's  Umb       |  — -  *w    +  iV  +  4 


Por  the  Angle  from  the  verUz  of  the  moon's  Hmh,  "wb  find  y  bj 
the  equations 


psinjr^i-i-  t'r 


j>  cos  /  s=  1^  -f  i^^ 
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where  f ,  7,  f ',  7',  r  are  to  be  taken  from  the  last  approximation ; 
and  then 

Angl.  of  ■P^jf^onU.t  fr.m   |  _  +  JV"  +  +  -  r 

the  rertex  of  iho  moon  a  umb  j  1  1    ^       # 

K  the  computation  in  any  case  gives  m  sin  {M—  N)  >  /:,  we 

have  the  impossiMe  va^oe  sin'\f/>  1,  which  shows  that  the  star  is 

not  occulted  at  the  ^ven  place.    If  we  wish  to  know  how  far 

the  star  is  from  the  moon*s  limh  at  the  time  of  nearest  approach, 

we  have  (Art.  824) 

J  =  ih  wi  srn  (M  —  IT) 

the  sign  being  taken  so  that  J  shall  he  positive.  This  is  the 
linear  distance  of  the  moon's  centre  from  the  line  drawn  from 
the  place  of  observation  to  the  star,  and  therefore  the  angular 
distance  as  seen  from  the  earth  is  ;r  JL  The  apparent  semidiameter 
of  the  moon  is  nk,  and  hence  the  «{>parent  distance  of  the  star 
fvoaoBL  the  moon's  limb  is  ;r(J—  k).* 

JBxAMPLE. — ^Find  the  times  of  immersion  and  emersion  in  the 
occultation  of  Aldebaran^  April  15, 1850,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  elements  of  this  occultatioii  hfave  been  found  tm  p.  558, 
with  which  an  accurate  computation  may  be  made  by  the 
method  of  Art.  822 ;  but,  according  to  the  preoeiHng  approximate 
me<h<»d,  we  proceed  as  follows.  The  Greenwich  time  when  the 
moon^s  right  ascension  was  equal  to  that  of  the  «tar  is  found, 
from  th«  values  of  a  on  p.  558,  to  be 

Tor  this  time  we  bave 

Att  =  +  2174'^  3  ==  + 16^  49'  SIM 

A^  =  4.    884  »'=      16   12    1  .7 

ir  =       8636  ^  —  ^'  =  4.         2249" 

whence,  by  the  above  formulae, 

j;.«=  +  0.6860  3f=z  +  0.5886  ]f=  +  0.1086 

Then  the  computation  for  Cambridge,  if^AfU"  aSL\49'\ 
^  _.  4*  44M  sQt^  ^11  }^  Qg  follows.  J'or  tbe  finit  f^pt^rakafttioan, 
w«  assvjQQie  J^=  Zi^^and  hence  we  have 

*  More  ezaetlj,  allowing  for  the  augmenUtion  of  the  moon*!  etmidUffleter,  itie 
ir  ( J  —  *)  (1  +  C  •*»  ^)%  where  we  hare  (  =  ^  eos  (^  —  ^. 
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Sid.  time  6r.  noon 
Beduction  for  7\ 


r,  =    7*  28-  12*. 
:    1  88      9.0 
1    18.6 


Ai  = 


a 
w 


-.   9     2 

34.6 

:    4   27 

18.3 

:   4  44 

80 

/»,  — tt'— «  =  d  = 


28  50   46.3 
=  857*>  41'.6 


with  which  we  find  the  following  results : 


a;  =      0. 

y  =  -f  0.6360 

?  =  —  0.0298 

iy  —  +  0.4377 

m  sin  Jf  =  +  0.0298 

m  cos  Jlf  =  +  0.1983 

M=        8»82'.4 

log  m  =       9.3021 

af=-\.  0.5886 

y'— +  0.1086 

f'=  +  0.1940 

V=  — 0.0022 

n  sin  JV^  —  +  0.8946 

ncosi\r=  -f  0.1108 

N=      74»  19*.! 

log  n  —       9.6127 

log  sin  4  =     n9.8895 

log  cos  4  =       9.8590 

_mcoa(Jf-  N)^      ^^^^ 

*•''"' ♦_H=0».4«01 

n 

n 

For  immersion. 

For  einmioB. 

T  =  —  0*.6491 

r  —  +  0».3111 

T^=       7  .4700 

r,  =       7  .4700 

T  ==       6  .8209 

T  =       7  .7811 

T  —       6*  49-  15* 

T  =       7»  46-  5? 

«»=       4  44    30 

w=       4   44  30 

Local  time  =       2     4    46 

Local  time  =       3     2  22 

These  times  are  nearly  correct  enough ;  but,  for  a  more  accurate 
time  of  emersion,  we  now  assume  7^=  7*.7811,  with  which  we 
find 


x  =  3if{T^—  T,)  =  +  0.1831 


^(7;—  r.)  =  + 0.0388 
y.=  +  O.6360 

y  =  +  0.6698 


and  tp  find  the  new  value  of  i>  we  have  r  =  +  0*.8111  =  18-40', 
the  sidereal  equivalent  of  which  is  IB**  48*.l,  or  in  arc  4°  40'.8. 
This,  added  to  the  above  value  of  i>,  gives  the  corrected  value 
^  =  2®  22'.4.  Repeating  the  computation  with  these  new  values 
of  X,  y,  and  <?,  we  find 
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m  cos  {M-N)__^,  ^^^^  4  =  317-  22f 

N=   74    55 
180 


n 

««/VfV/«« 

A:co84 

+  0 

.4901 

T  = 

—  0 

.0181 

r.- 

7 

.7811 

T  = 

7 

.7680 

» 

7» 

45-47* 

Local  time  = 

8 

1   17 

212    17 
y:=     3    33 

208    34 

The  star  reappears  at  212®  17' 
from  the  north  point,  or  208®  34' 
from  the  vertex,  of  the  moon's 
limb. 

Diis  time  agrees  within  21*  with  the  actually  observed  time  of 
emersion  (given  on  p.  552).  The  principal  part  of  the  difference 
is  due  to  the  error  of  the  Ephemeris  on  this  date. 

846.  To  find  the  limiting  parallels  of  latitude  on  (he  earth  for  a 
gixoi  occtdtation. — The  limiting  curves  within  which  the  occulta- 
tion  of  a  given  star  is  visible  may  be  found  by  the  general 
method  given  for  solar  eclipses,  Art.  311,  which,  of  course,  may 
be  much  abridged  in  such  an  application.  But^  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  stars  which  may  be  occulted,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  make  even  this  abridged  computation  for  all  of  them. 
The  extreme  parallels  of  latitude  are,  however,  found  by  very 
simple  formulae,  and  may  be  used  for  each  star. 

For  a  point  on  the  limiting  curve,  the  least  value  of  J  in  Art. 
324  is  in  a  solar  eclipse  =  i,  but  in  an  occultation  it  is  =  k. 
Hence  we  have,  by  (557),  the  condition 

±:  m  sin  {M —  If)  ==  k 

or,  restoring  the  values  of  m  sin  M=  z  -^  5,  m  cos  J!f  =  y  —  7, 

(X  —  S)  cos  iV  —  (y  —  Tj)  sinN  =z  dt  k 

The  angle  JVis  here  determined  by  the  equations  (552);  but,  for 

^  approximate  determination  of  the  limits  quite  sufficient  for 

our  {^esent  purpose,  we  may  neglect  the  changed  of  f  and  7,  and 

take 

nsiniV  =  rc'  ncosiV  =  y' 

Let  Zfi  and  y©  be  the  values  of  x  and  y  for  the  assumed  epoch 
^•;  then  for  any  time  T=  7i+  r  we  have 

X  =  x^  -{-  n  mn  N .  r  3f  =  y^  +  »  cos  W .  t 

Vol.  L— 36 
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which  reduce  the  above  condition  to 

(x^  —  S)  cos  JV  —  (y.  —  ij)  sin  N=  ±,  k 

By  the  last  equation  of  (500),  we  have,  by  neglecting  the  com- 
pression of  the  earth, 

sin  f  =  17  cos  ^'  +  C  siJ*  ^' 
in  which 

C  =  i/(l-f«-i2') 

and  we  are  now  to  determine  the  maximum  and  mininum  values 
of  if^  which  fulfil  these  conditions.    Let  us  put 

a  =  —  f  cos  N  -{-  ii%m  N 
6  =       f  sin  -ZV^  +  iy  cos  N 

from  which  follow 

?  =  —  a  cos  J\r  +  ft  sin  iV 
ij  =  a  sin  JV  -f-  ft  cos  JV 
C=       |/(1— a«— ft«) 

Then  we  also  have,  by  our  first  condition, 

a  =  —  x^co%  N •\'  y^An  N ±:  k 

which  is  a  constant  quantity,  since  we  may  here  assume  x'  and  /   \ 

to  be  constant.  -j 

Since  we  have  a*+  ft*+  {[*=  1,  we  can  assume  j  and  c  so  as  to 

satisfy  the  equations 

cosy*  =  a 

sin  Y  cos  c  =  ft 
sin  ;^  sin  e  =  C 

in  which  sin  y  may  be  restricted  to  positive  values.   The  formula 
for  (p  thus  becomes 

8in  ^  =:  cos  Y  sin  N  cos  9'  +  sin  y  cos  e  cos  JVcos  9'  +  sin  7^  sin  f  sin  ^' 

which  may  be  put  under  a  more  simple  form  by  assuming  ^  sod 
^,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  conditions 

sin  /9  =  sin  JV  cos  i' 
cos  p  cos  il  =  cos  JV  cos  d' 
cos  /9  sin  i  =  sin  d' 

in  which  cos  ^  may  be  restricted  to  positive  values. 
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We  thns  obtain 

sin  f  =  sin  /9  cos  y  +  cos  fi  sin  x  C08  Q^  —  «) 

in  which  ^  and  <  are  the  only  variables.  Since  cos  j9  sin  ;-  is 
positive,  this  value  of  sin  ^  is  a  maximum  when  cos  (>l  —  0  ^^  ■"• 
or  X  —  e  =  0 ;  and  a  minimum  when  cos  (^  —  e)  =  —  1,  or 
i  —  e  =  180®.     Hence  we  have,  for  the  limits,  sin  ip  =  8in(^  ± ;-), 


that  is 


for  the  northern  limit,     f  =  /9  -f-  7^ 
for  the  southern  limit,    s?  =  /S  —  y 


One  of  the  points  thus  determined  may,  however,  be  upon 
that  side  of  the  earth  which  is  farthest  from  the  moon,  since  we 
have   not  restricted  the  sign  of  f,  and  our  general   equations 
express  the  condition  that  the  point  of  observation  lies  in  a  line 
drawn   from  the  star  tangent  to  the  moon's  limb,  which  line 
intersects  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  two  points,  for  one  of  which 
f  is  positive  and  for  the  other  negative.   But,  taking  f  only  with 
tiie  positive  sign,  we  must  also  have  sin  e  positive.     For  the 
northern  limit,  therefore,  when  >l  =  e,  sin  X  must  be  positive, 
which,  according  to  the  equation  cos  ^  sin  >l  =  sin  b\  can  be  the 
^ase  only  when  i'  is  positive.     Hence  the  formula  f  =  fi  -h  T 
gives  the  most  northern  limit  of  visibility  only  when  the  star  is 
in  north  declination.    For  similar  reasons,  the  formula  ^  =  /9  — ;- 
gives  the  southern  limit  only  when  the  star  is  in  south  declina- 
tion.   The  second  limit  of  visibility  in  each  case  must  evidently 
^l)e  one  of  the  points  in  which  the  general  northern  or  southern 
limiting  curve  meets  the  rising  and  setting  limits, — namely,  the 
points  where  C  =  0,  and  consequently,  also,  sin  c  =  0,  cos  e  =  ±  1, 
which  conditions  reduce  the  general   formula  for  sin  y  to  the 
following : 

sin  ^  =  (sin  N  cos  y  ±:  cos  N  sin  y)  cos  d'  =  sin  (iV  dz  y)  cos  ^' 

If  cos  N  is  taken  with  the  positive  sign  only,  the  upper  sign  in 
this  equation  will  give  the  most  northern  limit  to  be  used  when 
the  southern  limit  has  been  found  by  the  formula  ^  =  /3  —  r  1  ^^^ 
the  lower  sign  will  give  the  southern  limit  to  be  used  when  the 
northern  limit  has  been  found  by  the  formula  ^  =  ^  +  7-. 
Finally,  since  the  epoch  T^  is  arbitrary,  we  may  assume  for  it 

the  time  of  true  conjunction  in  right  ascension  when  a:t)=  O9  ^^^ 

we  Bhall  then  have 

a  =  cos  y  =  y^smN  ±:  k 
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The  above  discussion  leads  to  the  following  simple  arrangement 
of  the  forraulse 

cos  r^  ==  y^  sin  iV^  ±  0.2723  [y  <  180®) 

Bin  ^5  =  Bin  N  cos  *'  (^9  <    90^) 

S^,  =  ^±r,  )    (604) 

COB  r^  =  y^  sin  N  q:  0.2723 
sin  ip^=  sin  {N  ^  yd  cos  a'  \N<    90®) 

in  which  the  upper  or  the  lower  signs  are  to  be  used,  according 
as  the  declination  of  the  star  is  north  or  south.  When  the 
declination  is  north,  y^  will  be  the  northern  limit  and  y,  the 
southern ;  and  the  reverse  when  the  declination  is  south.  The 
angle  N  is  here  supposed  to  be  less  than  90°,  and  is  found  by 
the  formula 

taniV^=^ 

always  considering  y'  as  well  as  :c'  to  be  positive. 

When  the  cylindrical  shadow  extends  beyond  the  earth,  north 
or  south,  we  shall  obtain  imaginary  values  for  y,  or  j^  The 
following  obvious  precepts  must  then  be  observed : 

Ist.  When  cos  x^  is  imaginary,  the  occultation  is  visible  beyond 
the  pole  which  is  elevated  above  the  principal  plane  of  reference, 
and,  therefore,  we  must  put  for  the  extreme  limit  y>i=  +  90®,  or 
^j=  —  90°,  according  to  the  sign  of  d'. 

2d.  When  cos  y^  is  imaginary,  the  value  of  tp^  will  be  the  lati- 
tude of  that  point  of  the  (great  circle)  intersection  of  the  prin-  • 
cipal  plane  and  the  earth's  surface  which  lies  nearest  the  depressed 
pole;    that  is,  we   must  take   ^,=  5'— -90®,  or  y>,=  i'+90°, 
according  as  d'  is  positive  or  negative. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  numerical  value  of  f 
obtained  by  the  formula  (p^=^  ^  ±  y^  may  exceed  90®,  in  which 
case  the  true  value  is  either  ^,=  180® —  (/9  ±  y^^  or  fj=  —  180° 
—  (fi  ±L  x^y  since  these  values  have  the  same  sine. 

Example. — Find  the  limiting  parallels  of  latitude  for  the 
occultation  of  Aldebaran^  April  15,  1850. 

We  have  found,  page  559,  for  this  occultation, 

y^=  +  0.6360  x!  =  0.6886  ^  =  0.1086      . 

Hence,  with  d'=  16®  12',  we  find 
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jSr=       TO'^SS'  log  sin /9  ==  9.9751 

y^sin  N=  +  0.6255  fi  =  70«  47' 

A=       0.2723  7-1  =  26      8 

cos  r,  ==  -f-  0.8978  /5  4-  ^j  =  96  55 

cos  7-,  =  +  0.3582  ^1  =  83  5 
7-,  =       69^  19' 

N—rt^       10    14  ?».=    9  49 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  occultation  is  not 
visible  at  all  the  places  included  between  the  extreme  latitudes 
thus  found,' since  the  true  limiting  curves  do  not  coincide  with 
the  parallels  of  latitude,  but  cut  the  meridians  at  various  angles, 
as  is  illustrated  by  the  southern  limit  in  our  diagram  of  a  solar 
eclipse,  p.  504.  Unless  a  place  is  considerably  within  the 
assigned  limits,  it  may,  therefore,-  be  necessarj'  in  many  cases  to 
make  a  special  computation,  by  the  method  of  Art.  345,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  occultation  can  be  observed. 
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347.  If  the  disc  of  a  planet  were  always  a  circle,  and  fully 
illuminated,  its  occultation  by  the  moon  might  be  computed  by 
the  general  method  used  for  solar  eclipses  by  merely  substituting 
the  parallax  and  semidiameter  of  the  planet  for  those  of  the  sun ; 
and  this  is  the  method  which  has  generally  been  prescribed  by 
writers  on  this  subject.  But  with  the  telescopes  now  in  use, 
and  especially  with  the  aid  of  the  electro-chronograph,  it  is 
possible  to  observe  the  instants  of  contact  with  the  planet's  limb 
to  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  it  appears  to  be  worth  while 
to  take  into  account  the  true  figure  of  the  visible  illuminated 
portion  of  the  planet.  Moreover,  the  investigation  of  this  true 
figure  possesses  an  intrinsic  interest  which  justifies  entering  upon 
it  here  somewhat  at  length. 

In  order  to  embrace  at  once  all  cases,  I  shall  consider  the 
planet  as  a  spheroidal  body  which  even  when  fully  illumi- 
nated presents  an  elliptical  outline,  and  when  partially  illumi- 
nated presents  an  outline  composed  of  two  ellipses,  of  which 
one  is  the  boundary  of  the  spheroid  and  the  other  is  the  limit  of 
iUamination  on  the  side  of  the  planet  towards  the  observer.  I 
hegin  with  the  determination  of  the  first  of  these  ellipses. 
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348.   To  find  the  apparent  form  of  the  disc  of  a  spheroidal  planet,*— 
Let  us  first  express  the   apparent  place  of  any  point  of  the 
surface  of  the  planet,  by  referring  it  to  three  planes  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other,  of  which  the  plane  of  xy  coincides  with  the 
plane  of  the  planet^s  equator,  while  the  axis  of  z  coincides  with 
the  axis  of  rotation.     In  this  system,  let 

x,y,2  =  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  on  the  sarface  of  the 

planet, 
$,  1^1  C  =  those  of  the  observer. 

Straight  lines  drawn  from  the  observer  to  the   centre  of  the 
planet  and  to  the  point  on  its  surface  determine  their  apparent 
places  on  the  celestial  sphere.     If  these  places  are  referred  to 
the  great  circle  which  corresponds  to  the  planet's  equator,  ai^^ 
if  we  put 

Xy  X'  =  the  geocentric  longitudes  of  the  apparent  places  of  the 
planet's  centre  and  the  point  on  its  surface,  reckoned 
from  the  axis  of  x,  in  the  great  circle  of  the  planet's 
equator, 

fiyfi'=zthe  latitudes  of  these  places  referred  to  the  great 
circle  of  the  planet's  equator, 

p,  p'  =  the  distances  of  the  centre  of  the  planet  and  the  point 
on  its  surface  from  the  observer, 

we  shall  have  (Arts.  32  and  33)t 

P  cos  /5  cos  X  =  —  $  ^ 

p  cos  /5  sin  >l  =  —  17  >    (605) 

/»  sin  ^  =  —  :  ) 


P*  cos y9'  cos  X'  =  X  —  ^  "J 

p' costr  sin  A'  =  y  —  17  V   (606) 

P*  8\n  i^  =  2  —  C  J 


*  The  method  of  inyestigation  here  adopted,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  apparent  form  of 
the  disc,  is  chiefly  derired  from  Bissil,  Attronomisehe  Unter$uchungen^  Vol.  I.  Art.  VI. 

f  The  group  (606)  may  be  deduced  bj  supposing  for  a  moment  that  the  posittoB 
of  the  obseryer  is  referred  to  a  system  of  planes  paraUel  to  the  first,  but  baTiog  i^ 
origin  at  the  point  on  the  surface  of  the  planet.  The  co-ordinates  in  this  system  tr* 
equal  to  those  in  the  first  increased  respeotiTely  by  z,  y,  and  2.  The  negatire  sig^ 
in  the  second  members  of  both  groups  results  from  the  consideration  that  the  longi- 
tude of  the  observer  as  seen  from  the  planet  is  lSO^-f~  ^  o^  180^ -f-  A';  and  ^^ 
latitude,  —  /?,  or  —  /?'.     Compare  Art.  98. 
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Now,  let  0  and  C,  Fig.  47,  be  the  apparent  f*«-  ^7- 

places  of  the  planet's  centre  and  the  point  on  its 
surface,  projected  upon  the  celestial  sphere ;  Q 
the  pole  of  the  planet's  equator;  Pthe  pole  of  the 
earth's  equator ;  and  let 

tl  =  the  apparent  distance  of  C  from  O  =  the  arc 

|/=  the  position  angle  of  C  reckoned  at  0,  from 
the  declination  circle  OP  towards  the  east, 

=   POCy 

j}=  the  position  angle  of  the  pole  of  the  planet 
=  POQ; 

then,  in  the  triangle  QOC^  we  have 

sin  tf  sin  (p*  —  i>)  =  cos  fi'  sin  {i!  —  X) 

sin  tf  cos  (/>'  —  i>)  =  cos  /9  sin  ^ —  sin  /9  cos  /?'  cos  (Jl'  —  X) 

Multiplying  these  by  /o^,  and  substituting  the  expressions  (605) 
and  (606),  we  obtain 


/•'sin  ff  sin  (//  —  i>)  = 
/sin  y  cos  (y  —  i>)  = 


—  X  %\nX  '\'  y  cos  >l 

—  a:  sin  ^  cos  X  —  y  sin  /9  sin  >l  -f-  2r  cos  ^ 


or,  since  «' is  very  small  and  /o'sins'  or  /oV  differs  insensibly 
from  |0  sin  «'  or />^, 

jM'Bin  (/  — p)  =  — xsinA  +ycos^  ) 

^^'cos  (/>'  —  i>)  =  —  ^  sin  ^  cos  il  —  y  sin  /9  sin  >l  -f  '^  cos  fi  )     ^      ^ 

These  equations  apply  to  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  planet. 

If  we  apply  them  to  those  points  in  which  the  visual  line  of  the 

observer  is  tangent  to  that  surface,  they  will  determine  the  curve 

Hich  forms  the  apparent  disc.     The  equation  of  an  ellipsoid  of 

Evolution  whose  axes  are  a  and  6,  of  which  b  is  the  axis  of 

'evolution,  is 

(608) 


aa   da      bb 


^ud  the  equation  of  a  tangent  line  passing  through  the  point 
vhose  co-ordinates  are  ^,  37,  and  Q  is 


aa      aa      hb 


(609) 


The  distances  ^,  7,  and  Q  are  very  great  in  comparison  with  x, 
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y,  and  z.    K  we  divide  (609)  by  />,  the  quotients  -»  ^  -  will  be 

X  v  z  X 

of  the  same  order  as  -,  -,  p  but  the  quotient  -  will  be  inaiq)re- 

X       V       z 

ciable  in  relation  to  the  quotients  — >  -^,  -rr-     Performinia:  thi« 

^  au    aa    bo  ° 

division,  therefore,  and  substituting  the  values  of  f ,  17,  and  ^  from 

(605),  we  may  write  for  the  equation  of  the  tangent  line 

-       a;  cos  ^  COS  il   ,  ^  cos  ^  sin  i   ,  ^  sin  ^  ,^-.. 

\)  = rr f  OlW) 

aa  ^  aa  *       00  ^ 

If  the  curve  A  CB^  Fig.  47,  is  referred  to  rectangular  axes 
passing  through  the  apparent  centre  0  of  the  planet,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  pole  of  the  planet,  and  if  u  and 
V  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  of  the  curve,  so  that 

u  =  s'  sin  (/)'  —  jp) 
v  =  «'  cos  (y  —  p) 

the  equations  (607)  and  (610)  will  enable  us  to  determine  x,  ^, 
and  z  in  terms  of  u  and  v.     Putting 

bb 

—  =  1  —  ee 

aa 

the  three  equations  become 

pu  =  —  x  sin  >l  -f-  y  cos  k 

pv  =  —  (x  cos  A  +  y  sin  X)  An  ^  -\-  z  cos  ^3 

0  =  (ar  cos  A  4-  y  sin  A)  (1  —  ac)  cos  /?  +  z  sio  fi 
from  which  we  derive 

—  or  sin  >l  +  y  cos  1  =  pu 

,  .     ,  sin  /5 

—  X  cos  k  —  y  %\xi  X=z  pv 


1  —  ee  cos*  /? 


(1  —  ee)  cos  S 
z  =  pv  \- - 

1  —  ee  cos*  fi 

Substituting  these  values  in  (608)  and  putting 

a 
s  =  -  =  the  greatest  apparent  semidiameter  of  the  planet, 

c  =  |/(1  ~e«co8'/9) 
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we  find 

8S  =  UU  +  ^  (611) 

cc 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  outline  of  the  planet  as  projected 
upon  the  celestial  sphere,  or  upon  a  plane  passed  through  the 
centre  of  the  planet  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  vision.  It 
represents  an  ellipse  whose  axes  arte  25  and  25  \/{l  —  ee  cos*j9), 
e  being  the  eccentricity  of  the  planet's  meridians.  The  minor 
axis  {OB,  Fig.  47)  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  great  circle  drawn 
to  the  pole  of  the  planet's  equator. 

We  next  proceed  to  determine  what  portion  of  this  ellipse  is 
illuminated  and  visible  from  the  earth. 

849.  To  find  the  apparent  curve  of  illumination  of  a  planeCs  surface. — 
If  the  sun  be  regarded  as  a  point  (which  will  produce  no  sensible 
error  in  this  problem),  the  curve  of  illumination  of  the  planet,  as 
seen  from  the  sun,  can  be  determined  by  conditions  quite  similar 
to  those  employed  in  the  preceding  problem ;  for  we  have  only 
to  substitute  the  co-ordinates  expressing  the  sun's  position  with 
reference  to  the  planet,  instead  of  those  of  the  observer.  K, 
therefore,  we  put 

A,  B  =  the  heliocentric  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  centre 
of  the  planet  referred  to  the  great  circle  of  the 
planet's  equator, 

the  equation  of  the  tangent  line  from  the  sun  to  the  planet, 
being  of  the  same  form  as  (610),  will  be 

^       xcos^cosyl     .    vcos^sinyf    ,   zsinB  ^^^ 

0  = \-  ^ ^ —  (612) 

aa  *  aa  *       bb  ^      ^ 

If  each  point  which  satisfies  this  condition  be  projected  upon 
the  celestial  sphere  by  a  line  from  the  observer  on  the  earth,  and 
a  and  v  again  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  the  projected  curve,  we 
have  here,  also,  to  satisfy  the  equations 

pu  =  —  X  s\n  X  -\-  y  cos  X  1 

/oi?  =  —  (x  co8  >l  -f  y  8in  X)  sm  fi  -\-  z  cos  ^  J     ^"^) 

in  which  i  and  ^  have  the  same  signification  as  in  the  preceding 
article.  The  values  of  x,  y,  and  z,  determined  by  the  three 
equations  (612),  (613),  being  substituted  in  the  equation  of  the 
ellipsoid,  we  obtain  the  relation  between  u  and  r,  or  the  equation 
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of  tbe  required  curve  of  illumination  as  seen  from  the  earth.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  substitution,  let  us  put 

Xj  =  —  X  sin  X  -^  y  cos  X 
y^  =       X  cos  X  -{-  y  sin  X 

from  which  follow 

X  =  —  x,  sin  il  -f  yi  cos  X 
y=z      Xi  cos  ^  +  yi  si**  ^ 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  introduce  the  auxiliaries  fi^  and  B^ 
dependent  upon  j9  and  B  by  the  assumed  relations 


-  cos  a,  =  cos  a  -7=  cos  J?-  =  cos^ 
g  G         ^ 

-  sm  A=  T  sm  fi  -^  8m^)=  r  sm^ 
go  (t  0 


(eiA) 


Then  the  three  equations  become 

0  =       ar,  cos  J?,  sin  (A  —  A)  +  y^  cos  B^  cos  (il  —  il)  -f-  r  ^  sin 
^w  =      a?! 
^  y^i?  =  —  y,  sin  fii  +  i^  cos  /9, 

from  which  we  derive 

ari=      pu 
Ny^  =  —  />u  cos  ^,  cos  i?i  sin  (A  —  X)  —  t  gpv  sin  Bi 

N  T  2  =  —  pu  sin  fii  cos  Bi 8in  (il  —  '^)  +  r gp^  cos 5iC0s(ii  —  i) 

where,  for  brevity,  iVis  put  for  sin  jSj  sin  B^  +  cos  j9j  cos  J5,  cos  {A — /). 
Before  substituting  these  expressions  in  the  equation  of  tljc 
ellipsoid,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  geometrical  signification 
of  the  quantities  ^i  and  B^.  If  we  draw  straight  lines  from  the 
centre  of  the  planet  to  the  earth  and  to  the  sun,  the  latitudes  of 
the  points  in  which  these  lines  intersect  the  surface  of  the  planet 
will  be  ^  and  B.  If  these  points  be  projected  upon  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  circumscribed  about  the  ellipsoid,  by  perpendiculars 
to  its  equator,  the  latitudes  of  the  projected  points  will  be^j  and 
^i;  and  g  and  G  will  be  the  corresponding  radii  of  the  ellipsoid. 
If  now  these  projected  points  are  referred  to  the  celestial  sphere, 
by  lines  from  the  planefs  centre,  they  will  form  with  the  pole  Q 
of  the  planet's  equator  a  spherical  triangle  QOS^  in  which  the 
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angle  Q  will  he  A  —  k;  and  the  sides  including  this  angle  will 
be  90°  —  A  =  QOy  90°  —  ^,  =  QS.  Denoting  the  angle  at  0  by 
)c,  and  the  side  OS  by  Vy  we  shall  have 

cos  V  =  sin  fii  sin Bi  +  cos  /9, cos  Bi cos  (il  —  X)^ 
sin  F  cos  u?  =  cos  A  sin  i?,  —  sin  fi^  cos  J?^  cos  (il  —  >l)  >    (615) 
sin  F  sin  w  =  cos  J?^  sin  (ii  —  X)  ) 

1    in  which  V  is  very  nearly  the  angular  distance  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  planet. 
This  triangle  also  gives 

sin  B^  =  cos  F  sin  /9j  +  sin  F  cos  /?j  cos  w 
cos  B^  cos  (ii  —  X)  =  cos  F  cos  ^,  —  sin  F  sin  fi^  cos  u; 
cos  B^  sin  (J  —  'I)  =  sin  F  sin  u? 

By  these  equations  the  above  expressions  for  x^,  y^,  and  z  are 
reduced  to 

cos  F.  Xj  =      pu  cos  F 

cos  F.  y^  =  —  fm  sin  F  sin  w  cos  /9j  \ 


—  T  gpv (cosVam  fi^+ sin  V cos  p^coBw)  I 

cos  F  T  ^  =  —  pu  sin  F  sin  w?  sin  i^^  } 

+  r  5^/**^  (c^  ^  cos  /^i  —  sin  F  sin  ^^  cos  w) 

Substituting  these  in  (608),  observing  that  xx  +  yy  =  XyX^  +  y^y^^ 
we  have 

co8«r.i?^  =  uticos*F 

-4- 1 (u  sin  M?  +  I  yi^  cos  w)  sin F cos Pi^  rgv  cos F sin ^,  j 

-f  I  (li  sin  tr  -f  T  ^y  cos  w)  sin  F  sin  /J^  —  ^  ^y  cos  F  cos  ^j  I 

I^eveloping  the  squares  in  the  second  member,  and  putting  s  for 

a 

py  and  also 

c  =  -|/(1  —  ee  cos*/?)  =  — 
^e  shall  find 


M 


=  I II  cos  w  —  V I  -\-  iu  Bin  w  +  V j  sec'  F    (616) 
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which  ifl  the  required  equation  of  the  curve  of  illumination,  hb 
seen  from  the  earth,  projected  upon  the  celestial   sphere.    It 
represents  an  ellipse  whose  centre  is  at  the  origin  but  whose 
axes  are,  in  general,  inclined  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  aud, 
consequently,  to  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  of  equation  (611).    The 
equation  (611)  is  only  the  particular  case  of  (616)  which  corre- 
sponds to  V=  0,  or  the  case  of  full  illumination. 


Fig.  48. 


350.  We  have  yet  to  determine  what  portions  of  the  apparent 

disc  are  bounded  by  the  two  cunres 
respectively.  If  ABA'B',  Fig.  48, 
is  the  ellipse  of  (611),  which  I  shall 
call  ihejirst  ellipse,  and  CD  CD'  that 
of  (616),  which  I  shall  distinguish  as 
the  second  ellipse^  the  visible  outline 
of  the  planet  is  composed  of  one- 
half  the  first  and  one-half  the  second 
curve,  and  these  halves  either  begin  or  end  at  the  points  Cand 
C,  which  are  the  common  points  of  tangency  of  the  two  cur\e8. 
These  points  satisfy  both  equations;  and,  therefore,  putting w,  and 
r,  for  the  co-ordinates  of  either  point,  and  subtracting  (611)  from 
(616),  we  find 


A         /         •  .         cos  M?  \'  .       ,  «- 

0  ==  I  M,  Sin  u?  +  Tj j  tan*  V 


which  is  satisfied,  in  general,  by  taking 


cos  w      ^ 

tt,  sm  w  4-  V,  =  0 


Denoting  the  position  angle  corresponding  to  t/j  r„  by;>„we 
have  Mi=  Si  sin(pi  — ;>),  i?i=  ^i  co^iPi  —  p).  Substituting  these 
values,  and  also  putting 

cos  10 


c,  sm  u?j  =  sm  w 


c,  cos  M»,  = 


(617) 


the  preceding  condition  becomes 

^1  «i  cos  (;>j  —  i>  —  tr^)  =  0 

p^  =  p  +  M7,  qp  90^ 


whence 


(618) 


which  expresses  the  position  angles  of  both  C  and  C.    If  vre 
draw  the  arc  ODO'^  Fig.  48,  making  the  angle  -BO 0'=  ir,  and 
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ake  00'^=Vj  the  point  0'  will  be  nearly  the  position  of  the 
Janet  as  seen  from  the  sun,  and  the  are  Fwill  be  the  measure 
)f  the  angular  distance  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  as  viewed 
trom  the  planet.  Kwe  assume  sin  w  to  be  positive  in  equations 
(615),  as  we  are  at  liberty  to  do,  the  arc  Fwill  be  reckoned  from 
the  planet  eastward  from  0°  to  860*^.  Now,  so  long  as  Vis  less 
than  180°,  the  west  limb  will  evidently  be  the  full  limb,,  and 
when  Fis  greater  than  180°,  the  east  limb  will  be  the  full  limb. 
Hence  we  infer  that  a  point  whose  given  position  angle  is.p'  is 
on  the  east  limb  when 

P'>P  +  ^i  —  90"*     and    <  ;>  +  tr^  +  90° 
but  on  the  west  limb  when 

P'  <  i>  +  w?i  —  90°    and    >  p  +  ujj  -f-  90° 

When  V  >  90°  and  <  270°,  the  planet  is  crescent ;  but  when 
F>  270°  and  <  90°,  it  is  gibbous.  In  the  ease  of  a  crescent 
planet  there  are  two  points,  one  on  the  full  and  the  other  on  the 
crescent  limb,  corresponding  to  the  same  position  angle :  hence 
iu  observations  of  a  crescent  planet  the  point  of  observation  on 
the  limb  will  not  be  sufficiently  determined  by  the  position 
angle  alone ;  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  observer  to  distinguish 
the  crescent  from  the  full  limb  in  his  record. 

351.  In  order  to  apply  the  preceding  theory,  it  is  necessary  to 
find  the  quantities  />,  ^,  >l,  B^  A.  The  direction  of  the  axis  of  x 
in  Art.  348  was  left  indeterminate,  and  may  be  assumed  at 
pleasure,  but  it  is  most  convenient  to  let  it  pass  through  the 
ascending  node  of  the  planet's  equator  on  the  equinoctial,  so  that 
I  and  A  will  be  reckoned  from  this  node.  The  position  of  the 
node  must,  therefore,  be  known,  and  this  we  derive  from  the 
researches  of  physical  astronomers.     If  we  put 

n  =  the  longitude  of  the  ascending  node  of  the  planet's 
equator  on  the  equinoctial, 

i  =  the  inclination  of  the  planet's  equator  to  the  equi- 
noctial, 

tve  have  at  any  given  time  /,  for  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
:lie  only  ones  whose  figures  are  sensibly  spheroidal. 
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„   ,  .,    (  n  =  857**  56'  25"  +  8''.59  (t  —  1850) 
For  Jupiter.  |  .  _  ^^,  ^^,  ^^,  J  ^  ^^  ^^^  _  ^^^^ 

„  5-     f  n = 125^  13'  54"  + 128".76  (<  — 1850)  +  0".0605  (t — 1850)' 
^^^"^- 1  I  ^  7^  10'  10"  -  15".08  (t — 1850)  +  0".0035  (t  — 1850)« 

in  which  t  is  expressed  in  years.* 

The  values  for  Saturn  apply  either  to  its  equator  or  the  rings, 
which  are  sensibly  in  the  same  plane. 

If  now  we  put 

a',  d'=  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  planet, 

we  can  convert  a'  and  5'  into  I  and  fi  by  Art  28 ;  we  shall 
merely  have  to  substitute  in  (29)  or  (81)  a'— n  for  a,  i' fori, 
and  i  for  c.  The  angle  p  is  here  the  position  angle  of  the  pole 
of  the  planet  reckoned  from  the  declination  circle  of  the  planet 
towards  the  east;  but  in  Art.  25  the  angle  tj  is  the  position 
angle  reckoned  towards  the  west,  and,  therefore,  we  shall  have 
to  put  Tj  =  860*^  —  ;>  in  (88).  Hence  we  obtain  the  following 
formulse  for  j9,  i,  and  p : 

/  sin  F  =  tan  ^'  /'  sin  >l  =  cos  (F  —  Q 

/  cosi^  =  sin  (o'  —  n)  /'  Ci;s  >l  =  cos  F cot  (o'  —  n) 

Un  ^  =  sin  A  tan  (F  —  i)  \   (619) 

sin  F'  cot  (tt'  —  n) 


tan  i^'==  tan  i  sin  (a'  —  n)        tan  p  =  — 


C08(i^'  — ^') 


To  find  A  and  -B,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  heliocentric  longi- 
tude and  latitude  of  the  planets  given  in  the  British  Almanac, 
and  as  these  quantities  are  referred  to  the  ecliptic,  while  A  and 
B  are  referred  to  the  planet's  equator,  we  must  know  the  relar 
tive  position  of  these  circles.     Putting 

JV'=  the  longitade  of  the  node  of  the  planet's  equator  on 

the  ecliptic, 
/'=  the  inclination  of  the  planet's  equator  to  the  ecliptiCj 
N  =  the   arc  of  the   planet's  equator   between   the  equi- 
noctial and  the  ecliptic, 

*  These  rnlues  I  hare  deduced  f^om  the  data  giren  in  Damoisiau's  Tablet  Edip- 
(iguet  det  SateUitet  de  Jupiter,  Paris,  1S36;  and  Bkssil's  Bettimmung  der  Lageund 
Grbtte  det  Satumt'Rlnget  und  der  Figur  und  Orotte  det  Satumt,  Attronom.  Nack.,  Vol. 
XII.  p.  167. 
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we  deduce  from  the  data  of  Bbssel  and  Bamoisbau,  for  a  given 
year  tj 

{iV^=  335*>  40'  46''+  49".80  (t — 1850) 
/'=     2<>   8' 51"+  0".43(t— 1850) 
N  =  336^  33'  18"+  46".55  (t — 1850) 

{N'=  167^  31'  52"+  46".62  (t  — 1850) 
/'==  28^  10' 27"—  0".35(t  — 1850) 
N  =  43<>  31'  34"—  86".75  (t  — 1850) — 0".0625(< — 1850)" 

and  these  valaes  for  Saturn  also  apply  to  the  rings. 
Finally,  if  we  put 

il',  jB'=:the    heliocentric    longitude    and    latitude   of  the 
planet,  referred  to  the  ecliptic, 

the  formulse  (29)  or  (31)  will  serve  to  convert  A'  —  N'  and  B' 
into  A  —  N  and  jB  ;  and  they  become 

KfAnM=XAnB'  Jr'8in(il— iV')  =  C08(Jf  — /') 

JT  cos  if  =  sin  (il'— i\r)       JT'cosCil— iVr)  =  co8Jf  cot(ii'— iV')  ((620) 

tan  J?  =  sin  (A  —  N)  tan  (if  —  /') 

852.  The  preceding  complete  theory  admits  of  several  abridg- 
ments in  its  application  to  the  different  planets,  varying  according 
to  the  features  peculiar  to  each. 

Jupiter, — The  inclination  of  Jupiter's  equator  to  the  ecliptic  is 
so  small  that  the  quantity  c  =  |/(1  —  ee  cos*  P)  never  differs 
sensibly  from  |/(1  —  ee),  which,  according  to  Struvb*s  measures, 
is  0.92728.  I  shall,  therefore,  use  as  a  constant  the  value 
log  e  =  9.9672.  Again,  on  account  of  the  small  inclinations  both 
of  Jupiter's  equator  and  of  his  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  the  angle  w 
never  differs  much  from  90*^,  and,  since  this  angle  is  required 
only  in  computing  the  gibbosity  of  the  planet  (which  never 
exceeds  0".5),  it  is  pl^in  that  we  may  take  to  =  90*^,  and  that  V 
may  be  found  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  formula 

or,  indeed,  by  the  formula 

F=i'  — >l'  (621) 

in  which  A'  and  Jl'  are,  respectively,  the  heliocentric  and  geo- 
centric longitudes  of  the  planet,  the  former  being  taken  directly 
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from  the  British  Almanac,  and  the  latter  computed  from  tke  geo- 
centric right  ascension  and  declination  by  Art.  28 :  so  that  for 
this  planet  the  equations  (615),  (619),  (620)  will  be  dispensed 
with,  except  only  the  last  two  equations  of  (619),  which  will  be 
required  in  finding  p. 

Saturn. — The  inclination  of  Saturn's  equator  to  the  ecliptic  w 
over  28°,  and  therefore  the  quantity  c  =  |/(1  —  ee  cos*j9)  will 
have  sensibly  difierent  values  at  diflferent  times.  The  value  of 
—  j9  is,  however,  given  in  the  table  for  Saturn's  Ring  in  our 
Ephemerides  (where  it  is  usually  denoted  by  t)*  The  value  dee 
is  0.1865,  or  log  ee  =  9.2706.  The  gibbosity  of  Saturn  is  ilto- 
gether  insensible ;  so  that  we  shall  have  occasion  to  use  only  the 
equation  (611),  or  in  any  formula  that  may  be  derived  from  the 
more  general  equation  (616)  we  shall  have  to  putF=0.  The 
angle  p  is  also  given  in  the  table  for  the  ring. 

Saturn's  Ring, — The  ring  nmy  be  here  regarded  as  an  ellipsoid 
of  revolution  whose  minor  axis  =  0.  Hence  we  have  only  to 
make  e  =  1  in  our  formulae  to  obtain  the  equation  of  its  elliptical 
outline.  This  gives  c  =  |/(1  —  cos*^)  =^  sin  )9,  which  value  being 
substituted  in  (611),  we  have  at  once  the  required  equation,  , 
while  the  position  of  the  ellipse  is  given  at  once  by  the  angle  j) 
from  the  table  above  referred  to. 

Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury, — These  planets  may  be  regarded  as 
spherical  in  the  computation  of  their  occultations,  and  we  shall, 
therefore,  have  to  consider  only  their  crescent  and  gibbous 
phases.  To  adapt  our  formulae  to  the  case  of  a  spherical  body, 
we  have  only  to  put  e  ^  0,  or  c  =  1.  Since  in  this  case  we  are 
concerned  only  with  the  apjmrent  figure  of  a  partially  illuminated 
spherical  body,  we  may,  for  the  convenience  of  computation, 
assume  any  point  as  the  pole  of  the  planet ;  and  it  will  be  most 
natural  to  assume  the  point  which  is  the  pole  of  the  great  circle 
whose  plane  passes  through  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  the  planet- 
J..    ^^  The  direction  of  this  pole  is  evidently  th^ 

same  as  that  of  the  line  joining  the  cusp^ 
of  the  partially  illuminated  disc.  This  make^ 
^  =  0,  -B  =  0,  in  (615),  and,  consequently-^ 
V=  A—K  But,  as  the  adopted  equator  oC 
the  planet  is  here  a  variable  plane,  we  eaii^ 
no  longer  use  the  form  (620)  for  finding  .L 
A  very  simple  and  direct  process  for  fimlingT 
V  oflfers  itself.    Let  E,  S,  0,  Fig.  49,  repre- 
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sent  the  centres  of  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  the  planet;  S'CyO''^ 
the  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  whose  plane  passes  through 
the  three  bodies ;  S'  and  0^,  the  geocentric  places  of  the  sun  and 
the  planet;  (y\  the  heliocentric  place  of  the  planet.  Then  (y(y' 
is  the  arc  heretofore  denoted  by  F,  and,  in  the  infinite  sphere,  is 
the  measure  of  the  angle  (yO(y'  =  SOR  Putting  then  V=(y  O", 
r  »  S'Cyy  and  also 

R'  =  SO  =  the  heliocentric  distance  of  tbe  planet, 
B  z=zS£!=  <<  «  «      earth, 

we  ha¥e 

aas  — ■  Sm  Z' 

We  might  find  V  directly  from  the  three  known  sides  of  the 
triangle  SOE;  hut,  as  we  have  yet  to  find  p^  and  f  comes  out  at 
the  same  time  with  j9  in  a  very  simple  manner,  it  will  he  prefer* 
able  to  employ  the  above  form. 

To  find  p  and  r,  let  5',  &,  0",  Fig.  50,  be  the  three  places 
abore  referred  to,  and  P  the  pole  of 
the  equinoctial.  Draw  CQ  perpen- 
dicular to  the  great  circle  S^(y(y\ 
This  perpendicular  passes  through  the 
adopted  pole  of  the  planet,  and  we 
have  P(yQ=p,  or  PC^^' =  90^  —  j», 
and  8^(y=  Tf.  Hence,  denoting  by  3'  ^ 
and  D  the  declination  of  the  planet 
attd  the  sun,  and  by  a'  and  A  their 
right  ascensions  respectively,  the  spherical  triangle  PS'(y  gives 

0O8  ^  =  sin  ^'  sin  D  -f  cos  d'  cos  D  cos  (»'  —  -4)  ^ 
«in  r  sin  p=  COS  ^'sin  D  >-  sin  d'  cos  D  co8(tt'  —  ^)   >    (622) 
sin  Y  cos;)  =  cos  D  sin  (a  —A)  J 

Hence,  introducing  an  auxiliary  to  facilitate  the  computation, 
both  p  and  V  will  be  found  by  the  following  formulse : 

tan  F  =  tan  i)  sec  (a'  —  A) 

tan  p   =  cot  (•'  —  A)  sin  {F  —  ^')  sec  F 

.     ^        iJ    sin  (.'  — .4)008  Z>  .  \    (^2^) 

sm  F  =  -— ^ 

R*  eosp 

In  this  method  of  finding  V  we  do  not  determine  whether  it  is 
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greater  or  less  than  90°.    This  is  of  no  importance  in  compntiug 
an  actual  observation,  bat  only  in  predicting  the  phase  of  the 
planet,  whether  crescent  or  gibbous.    For  the  latter  purpose  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  triangle  SEO  of  Fig.  49,  the  three 
sides  of  which  are  given  in  the  Ephemeris. 

The  value  of  F  being  found,  the  equation  (616)  will  be  used  to 
determine  the   apparent  outline  after  substituting  e  =  1  and 

to  =  90°,  whereby  it  becomes 

• 

s*  =  t?'  +  tt'  sec'  V 

The  value  of  s  in  our  equations  is  supposed  to  be  given.  It 
will  be  most  convenient  to  deduce  it  from  the  apparent  semi- 
diameter  of  the  planet  when  at  a  distance  from  the  earth  equal 
to  the  earth's  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  which  is  the  qbH 
employed  in  expressing  their  geocentric  distances  in  the  Ephe- 
meris. Thus,  denoting  the  mean  semidiameter  by  s^  and  the 
geocentric  distance  by  r',  we  have  (Art.  12Q) 


*      r' 


m 


and  Sq  may  be  taken  from  the  following  table : 


MXRCURT 

Venus 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Saturn's  Rings 

Outer  semi-major  axis  of  outer  ring 

Inner  "  •*  **        ** 

Outer  **  ••  inner    ** 

Inner  **  **  "        ** 


h 

8" 

.84 

S 

.56 

5 

.05 

99 

.70 

81 

.86 

187 

.56 

165 

.07 

161 

.27 

124 

.75 

AiittiorHT. 


Li  ViRRiER,  Theory  of  MercifJI' 
Pi  IRC  R,  Am,  Ephemem. 


«( 


(< 


»( 


Struvr,  Attr.  Naeh.,  No. 
BissiL,  A$ir,  Kack,,  No.  276- 


«i 


«i 


i< 


f  Struti,  AHr,  ITaeLtVo.  189> 
reduced  to  agree  with  B>>' 
sel's  measures  of  theoot^ 
diameter  of  the  outer liof* 


353.  To  find  the  longitude  of  a  place  from  the  observed  contact  of 
the  moon's  limb  with  the  limb  of  a  plmiet. — In  the  following  investi- 
gation, it  is  assumed  that  the  quantities  p,  m?,  V,  c,  are  known  for 
the  time  of  the  occultation.  They  may  be  computed  by  the 
above  methods  for  the  time  of  conjunction  of  the  moon  and 
planet,  and  regarded  as  constant  for  the  same  occultation  over 
the  earth  in  general. 
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Let  0,  Fig.  61,  be  the  apparent  centre  of  the  planet,  and  C 
he  poiixt  of  contact  of  its  limb  with 
hat  of  the  moon.     Let  OM  be  drawn 
from  O  towards  the  moon's  centre,  in- 
tersecting the  moon's  limb  in  D.  Since 
the  apparent  semidiameter  of  any  of 
the  pbmets  is  never  greater  than  31", 
it  is  evident  that  no  appreciable  error 
can  result  from  our  assuming  that  the 
small  portion  CD  of  the  moon's  limb 
coincides  sensibly  with  the  common 
tangent  to  the  two  bodies  drawn  at  C 
If^  then,  the  planet  were  a  spherical 
body  with  the  radius  0/),  the  observed 

time  of  contact  would  not  be  changed.  We  may,  therefore, 
reduce  the  occultation  of  a  planet  to  the  general  case  of  eclipse 
of  one  spherical  body  by  another,  by  substituting  the  perpen- 
dicular OD  for  the  radius  of  the  disc  of  the  eclipsed  body.  Let 
s"  denote  this  perpendicular ;  let  OA  and  0§  be  the  axes  of  u 
and  I?  respectively,  to  which  the  curve  of  illumination  is  referred 
by  the  equation  (616) ;  and  let  i?  be  the  angle  QOD  which  the 
perpendicular  s"  makes  with  the  axis  of  r.  The  equation  of  the 
tangent  line  CD  referred  to  these  axes  is 


II  sin  ^  -}~  ^  <^08  ^  =  ^" 
Ve  have  also  in  the  curve 

5-  =  — -  tan  1^ 
du 

Differentiating  the  equation  (616),  therefore,  we  have 

vsmw\l             .   tan  »9  sin  w\ 
--— )l*^°«"'+  -c ) 


(625) 


lu  si 


cos  w 


4- 1  u  sm  tt?  + 


V  cos  IT 


Htan  ^cosw\      .  -^      ^ 
sm  w j  sec'  F  =  0 


Jy  means  of  this  equation,  together  with  (616)  and  (625),  we  can 
iiminate  u  and  v,  and  thus  obtain  the  relation  between  s  and  s^'. 
'!o  abbreviate,  put 

t;  sin  w 


X  =  u  cos  to  — 


y  =  u  sin  IT  4" 


c 

V  COflM? 

c 
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and  also 

c'8ini>'=—  c'co8^'=co»*  (626) 

then  the  three  equations  become 

X  cos  (d'—  M?)  —  y  sin  (*'— .  Id)  »ec*F==  0 

:t"+y»see«F=«" 

y' 

jr  sin  (♦?'  —  tr)  +  y  cos  (*'  —  ic)  =  — , 

From  the  first  and  second  of  these  we  find 

e  BJD  (i»^  —  w) 

^  ~"  |/[1  —  coa»  (.V  --  IT)  sin*  7] 

e  cos  (i»^  —  w)  cos'  F 

*  ""  !/[!  —  cos*(*'-^  IT)  nin*F] 

which  substituted  in  the  third  give 

«"  i=  « ccy  [1  —  cos*  (v>'  -.  w)  sin"  F] 

Hence,  if  we  put 

sin  X  =  cos  (/^'  —  M7)  sin  F  ") 

we  have  v   (027) 

S"  ^=:  S,CC' COB  X  ) 

Wo  have  seen  (Art.  352)  that  in  all  practical  cases  we  may  take 
w  =  90°,  and,   therefore,   instead  of  (626)   and   (627)  we  mfiv^ 

employ  the  following : 

^,      tan  ») 

tan  »^'  = ' 

c 

gin  X  =  sin  6'  sin  F  )    (^-^) 

„       5  sin  ^  cos  / 

o     =  ; rj 

sm  ^' 

If  the  occnltation  of  a  ciisp  of  Venns  or  Mercury  is  observed, 
we  have  at  once  s"  =  s  cos  «?  (for  the  axis  of  v  coincides  with 
the  line  joining  the  cusps),  and  we  do  not  require  F. 

The  value  of  s"  is  to  be  substituted  in  (486)  for  the  apparent 
semidiameter  of  the  eclipsed  body.  In  that  formula,  jff  denotes 
the  apparent  semidiameter  at  the  distance  unity :  therefore,  we 
must  now  substitute  the  value 

sin  ir=  r'sin  «" 
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or,  by  (624)  and  (628), 

Bin  M  =  — — * ^  (629) 

sin  ^'  ^      ^ 

Since  /  is  here  very  small,  we  may  put  tan  /  =  sin  /,  and  the 
formula  for  L  (488)  becomes 

ii=z(z^Own/dbA: 

,        ..  sin  iT      ,       ,        ^^  k  sin  r. 

Hence,  patting 

A*^  A  +  (2  -  C)  *-§?JL«  (680) 

we  nave 

£  =  (i  —  C)  ?^^  ±  Jf  (681) 

t 

When  the  angle  i9  is  known,  therefore,  the  preceding  fonnulse 
will  determine  i,  with  which  the  computation  will  be  carried 
out  in  precisely  the  same  form  as  in  the  case  of  a  solar  eclipse, 
Art.  329.  To  find  i?,  let  OP,  Fig.  51,  be  drawn  in  the  direction 
of  the  pole  of  the  equinoctial ;  then  we  have  POQ  =  /?,  and, 
denoting  POM  by  §, 

and  Q  has  here  the  same  signification  as  in  the  general  equations 
(567),  as  shown  in  Art.  295 :  so  that  when  N  and  '4/  have  been 
found  by  (568)  and  (569),  we  have  Q  =  N-\"4,,or 

e  =  N+  ^—p  (632) 

But  to  compute  i^  by  (569)  we  must  know  i,  and  this  involves 
Hy  which  depends  upon  i?.  The  problem  can,  therefore,  be 
solved  only  by  successive  approximations;  but  this  is  a  very 
slight  objection  in  the  present  case,  since  the  only  formulae  to  be 
repeated  are  those  for  L  and  4^9  &-i^d  the  second  approximation 
will  mostly  be  final.  It  can  only  be  in  a  case  such  as  the  occal- 
tation  of  Saturn's  ring,  where  the  outline  of  the  eclipsed  body  is 
very  elliptical,  and  especially  when  the  contact  occurs  near  the 
northern  or  southern  limb  of  the  moon,  that  it  may  be  necessary 
(for  extreme  accuracy)  to  compute  ZT  a  second  time  and,  conee* 
qaently,  i^  a  third  time. 
The  formula  (620)  is  adapted  to  the  general  case  of  an  ellip* 
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soidal  body  partially  illuminated,  the  point  of  contact  being  on 
the  defective  limb.  When  the  point  of  contact  is  on  the  fuJJ 
limb,  we  have  only  to  put  F=  0,  and  the  formula  becomes 

Bin  g=  "'""<>  ^'"^ 

sin  y  ^ 

and  for  the  full  limb  of  a  spherical  planet  (Venus,  Mercury,  and 
Mars)  we  have  H  =  s^. 
In  the  first  approximation  we  may  take  L  =  ±:  k. 

354.  Sometimes  it  may  not  be  kno\vn  from  the  record  of  tl^« 
observation  whether  the  point  of  contact  is  on  the  full  or  th^ 
defective  limb  of  the  planet.     This  might  be  determined  by  tine 
method  of  Art.  350 ;  but,  since" that  method  supposes  the  positicz^i^ 
angle  />'  to  be  given,  which  we  do  not  here  employ,  the  followimr^g 
more  direct  and  simple  process  may  be  used.    In  that  article  iMn^ 
common  point  of  tangeney  of  the  two  curves  of  the  ftdl  ar:  ^^ 
defective  limbs  was  determined  by  the  condition 

cos  w       ^ 

Mj  sm  IT  -f  ^1 =  0 

c 

in  which  tt^  and  i\  denotes  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  ta:^**" 

gency.     In  the  notation  of  Art.  353  this  is  simply  f/^  =  0;  ai:^^^ 

since  .we  have 

5  cos  (»^,  —  w)  cos*  V 

^' """  i/[l  —  co&\^\—w)  sin'F] 
it  follows  that  we  must  have 

cos  (dj  —  M?)  ==  0  or  !^j  =  u?  =H  90** 

Hence,  when,  as  in  our  present  application,  we  take  w  =  90**,  v 

have 

t\  =  0  or  t?j  =  180° 

Hence  a  point  is  to  be  regarded  as  on  the  east  limb  for  values  of 
between  0®  and  180®,  and  on  the  west  limb  for  values  of  &  between  180' 
and  360** ;  and  (Art.  350)  the  east  or  the  west  limb  is  defective  accord- 
ing as  Vis  between  0**  cmd  180**  or  between  180**  and  3G0**. 

But,  since  sin  (?'  and  sin  ??  have  the  same  sign,  we  deduce  from-^^ 
this  a  still  more  simple  rule ;  for  we  have  sin  ;f  =  sin  ^'  sin  T^r-^ 
whence  it  follows  that  the  observed  point  is  on  the  defective  limi^^ 
when  sin  i  is  positive,  and  on  the  full  limb  when  sin  ^  is  negative. 
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855.  In  the  cases  of  the  planets  Neptune,  Uranus,  and  the 
asteroids,  the  occultation  of  their  centres  vnll  be  observed,  and 
it  will  be  most  convenient  to  compute  by  the  method  for  a  fixed 
star,  only  substituting  for  xr  the  difference  of  the  moon*s  and 
planet's  horizontal  parallaxes — ^that  is,  the  relative  paraUax — in 
the  formulae  for  x  and  y^  Art.  841. 

This  artifice  of  using  the  relative  parallax  may  also  be  used 
with  advantage  for  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

Having  thus  found  z  and  ^  as  for  a  fixed  star,  we  shall  have, 
in  the  preceding  method, 

i  =  (r«C)^±A:  (634) 

the  other  formulse  remaining  unchanged. 

Example  1. — Several  occultations  of  Saturn's  Ring  were  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Kane  at  Van  Rensselaer  Harbor  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  Gi^enland  during  the  second  Orinnell  Expedition  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.*  The  first  of  these  was  as 
follows : 

18^  December  12th,  Yan  Bensaelaer  Mean  Time 
Immersion,  contact  of  last  point  of  ring,   .    .    .    14*20'"48'.8 
Emersion,        «  '*       "  "        ...    14  54    18.3 

The  assumed  longitude  of  the  place  of  observation  was  ai =4*  43*  32* 
west  of  Greenwich.     The  latitude  was  tp  =  78®  37'  4",  whence 

log  p  sin  /  =  9.989862  log  p  cos  f '  =  9.296642 

I.  From  the  Nautical  Almanac  we  take  for  1853  Dec.  12,  19*, 
;)  =  —  2«  8r.3  I  =  24*»  0'.4  whence  log  c  =  log  sin  I  =  9.6094 
and  fix>m  page  578,  the  outer  ring  only  being  observed, 

$^  =  187".56  log  sin  8^  =  6.9587 


*  **Aitr«nomical  ObMnrations  in  the  Aretio  Seat  by  Elibha  Kknt  Rank,  M.D.. 
U.S.N.  Bedaoed  and  discussed  by  Chablbs  A.  Schott,  Assistant  U.S.  Coast 
Surrey.'*    Published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  May,  18M. 
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n.  We  shall  compute  the  elements  of  the  occaltation  for  the 
centre  of  the  planet  for  the  Qreenwieh  hours  18*,  19*,  and  20^. 
For  these  times  we  take  the  following  quantities  from  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  applying  to  them  the  correctiona  determined 
by  Mr.  Sohott  from  the  Greenwich  observations  of  this  date : 


MOOA. 


Gr.T. 

a 

S 

* 

18* 

8»  86-  65'.28 

+  18°    2'47".6 

64'  7".68 

19 

88    53.92 

12  13  .9 

7  .22 

20 

40    52.81 

21  86  .7 

6  .76 

Satam. 

m 

a' 

'        f 

If* 

logf* 

18» 

8»  89-  9'.88 

+  1T>  14'  28".4 

1".05 

0.9126 

19 

9.16 

26  .5 

20 

8.44 

24  .5 

The  corrections  applied  to  the  Nautical  Almanac  values  to 
obtain  the  above  are  Aa  =  —  0'.22,  a*  =  —  5".0,  Aa'  =  +  0-.15, 
A^'  =  —  8". 9,  Arr  =  +  0".8,  this  last  correction  being  derived 
from  Mr.  Adams*s  Table  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1866. 

We  shall  use  the  relative  parallax,  and  compute  as  for  a  fixed 
star,  taking  xr  —  ;r'  for  ;r,  namely 


ff 

18» 

54'  6".78 

19 

6  .17 

20 

5  .71 

whence  we  find  for  the  moon's  co-ordinates. 


Gr.  T. 


18* 

19 

20 


X 

z' 

y 

y' 

0.59152 

0.06690 

+  0.45781 

+  0.52457 
+  0.52466 
+  0.52475 

+  0.89382 
+  1.06817 
+  1.24250 

+  0.17436 
+  0.17484 
+  0.174S2 
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and,  taking  j?  =  r  =  -: —  for  19*,  as  sufficiently  accurate, 


8in  n 


2r  =  63.54 


TTT-  For  the  co-ordinates  of  tiie  place  of  observation : 


Loenl  mean  time  t 

t  +  m 

Local  sid.  time  pl 
and  hence,  by  the  formulse  on  p.  550, 


Innnenion. 

Emenion. 

14*  20-  48'.8 

19     4   20.8 

117"  4'  59".7 

14*  64"  18'.3 

19  37   50.3 

125"  28'  44".7 

c 


+    0.17529 
+    0.90575 
+    0.38 
63.16 


+    0,18685 
+    0.91363 
+    0.85 
63.19 


IV.  Assuming  now  two  epochs  corresponding  nearly  to  the 
times  of  observation,  the  remainder  of  the  computation  in  exienso 
is  as  follows : 


Assumed 


tA 


X,— 

y.- 


Immersion. 

Emersion. 

19*.07  = 

19*.63  — 

19*  4-  12* 

19*  37-  48*. 

—  0.03017 

+  0.26365 

+  1.08037 

+  1.17800 

—  0.20546 

+  0.07680 

+  0.17462 

+  0.26437 

810**  21'  38" 

16^  11'  56" 

9.43079 

9.43980 

+  0.52467 

+  0.52472 

+  0.17434 

+  0.17433 

7J°  37'  10" 

71*  37'  20" 

9.74263 

9.74266 

^0 

f  r=  m  sin  3f 

ij  =m  cos  M 

M 

logm 

re'  =  n  sin  JV 

y'  =  n  cosJV 

N 

logn 


Then,  for  a  first  appproximation,  by  the  formula 

sin  4  = ^ 

and  obsennng  that  the  immersion  is  here  an  interior  contact  and 
the  emersion  an  exterior  contact,  we  have 
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(i  = 


log  sin  ( Jf  —  N) 

log  771 

k)        ar.  CO.  log  L 
log  sin  4 

log  tan  ^ 
logc 

log  tan  1^' 

log  sin  »9 
ar.  CO.  log  sin  tV 


10g(^')8i 


Sin  s. 


Immersion. 

Emersion. 

n9.93188 

n9.91559 

9.43079 

9.43980 

n0.56441 

0.56441 

9.92708 

n9.91980 

67^  43'.2 

303**  45'.5 

74  14.5 

74  16.6 

131  67.7 

18   0.1 

n0.0462 

9.5118 

9.6094 

9.6094 

nO.4368 

9.9024 

n9.8713 

9.4900 

n0.0273 

0.2047 

7.8465 

1 

7.8467 

7.7451 

7.5414 

0.00556 

0.00348 

0.27264 

+  0.27264 

—  0.26708 

+  0.27612 

n9.42664 

9.44110 

tlogfl 

a 

^k 

az^  k=z  L 

logZr 


Applying  the  difference  between  log  L  and  log  k  to  log  sin  ij/,  i 
find,  for  our  second  approximation, 


« 


« 


Corrected  log  sin  ^ 

At 

log  tan  !? 
log  tan  »>' 

log  sin  »> 
ar.  CO.  log  sin  »>' 

Corrected  log  a 

«  a 

L 

"        log  L 

Final  value  of  log  sin  4 

log  cos  ^ 


9.93603 
59°.39'.6 
133  54.1 
wO.0167 
n0.4073 

n9.8577 

n0.0310 

7.8465 

.  7.7352 
0.00543 

—  0.26721 

n9.42685 

9.93582 

9.70403 


9.91429 
304°  49'.5 
19   4.1 
9.5387 
9.9293 

9.5141 

0.1887 
7.8467 

7.5495 
0.00354 
+  0.27618 
9.44119 
n9.91420 
9.75688 


*  The  angle  4^  is  to  be  taken  so  that  L  cos  ^  shall  be  negatiye  for  immersion  and 
positire  for  emersion,  Art.  829. 


t  Putting  a  =  (z  —  C) 


sin  /iT ^  sin  T^  x  —  ^ 

sin^'~7~ 


.«« 
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A  =  3600,    log  b  =  log 


AX  cos  4 


n 


log  c  =3  log 


Am  COB  (itf  —  N) 


n 


b 

c 

b  —  c  =  r 

Gr.  Time  of  obs.  =  T^  +  t=T 


If  now  we  wish  to  form  the  equations  of  condition  for  deter- 
mining the  effect  of  errors  in  the  data,  we  proceed  precisely  aa 
in  the  case  of  a  solar  eclipse,  page  533,  and  find 


Immersion. 

EmenioD. 

n2.94455 

8.01171 

n2.95956 

8.00741 

SSO-.l 

+  *027'.3 

-  911 .1 

+  1017 .2 

+  -31 .0 

+      10.1 

19*    4-43'.0 

19»  37-  58'.1 

4  43    54.2 

4  43    39.8 

log  y  tan  4 
log  V  sec  4 


Immersion. 

Emersion. 

0.5341 
0.5983 

nO.4596 
0.5454 

3600 


where  log  v  =  log =  0.3023.    Hence,  neglecting  the  term9 


nn 


depending  on  the  correction  of  the  parallax  and  of  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  meridian,  the  equations  of  condition  are 

(Im.)    •»,  =  4»  43-  54-.2  —  2.001  y  +  3.421  d  —  3.965  n/^k 
(Em.)    a»,  =  4  43    39 .8  —  2.001  r  —  2.881  ^  +  3.511  ic/^k 

Eliminating  i?  from  these  equations,  we  have 

•»,  =  4*  43-  46-.4  —  2.001  r  +  0.092  iti^k 

An  error  of  1"  in  the  moon's  semidiameter  (represented  by  rr^k) 
would,  therefore*;  have  no  sensible  effect  upon  this  combined 
result ;  and  since  y  must  also  be  very  small,  as  we  have  corrected 
the  places  of  the  moon  and  planet  by  the  Greenwich  observations, 
we  can  adopt,  as  the  definite  result  from  this  observation, 

•»,  =  4*  43-  46'.4 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  example  Oudemans's  value, 
A  =  0.27264,  has  been  employed ;  but  our  final  equation  shows 
t.liat  the  result  would  have  been  sensibly  the  same  if  we  had 
taken  the  usual  value  0.27227 ;  for  the  reduction  of  the  result  to 
that  which  the  latter  value  of  k  would  have  given  is  only 
0.092  X  3247  X  (—  0.00087)  =  —  O-.ll. 
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ExAMPLB  2. — The  occultation  of  Veniis,  April  24,  1860,  waa 
observed  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point  (01= 4*  55"  51', 
y  =  AV  23'  31".2),  aud  at  Albany  (oi  =  4*  64-  69',4,  y  =  42°  3^ 
49".5),  as  follows : 


ImmersiQn. 

First  contact,  planet's  fall  limb 

Disappearance  of  cusp 


West  Point. 
Sid.  time. 


10»  46-  53*.35 
10  47    47.80 


Albany. 
Meantime. 


8»31«    1'.9 
8  31    54.2 


The  observations  wpre  made  with  the  large  refractors  of  the 
West  Point  and  Dudley  observatories. 

I.  To  find  p  for  the  cusp  observations,  we  have  for  the  Green- 
wich time  18*.478,  which  is  the  mean  of  the  times  of  the  obser- 
vations at  the  two  places,  and  will  serve  for  both, 


Planet,  a'  =  78*»  38'.6 
Sun,       ^=32    45.5 


d'  ==  25**  59'.1 
2>=13    12.9 


whence,  by  (628), 
and,  from  p.  578, 


|)  =  —  7^  27'.3 


«.  =  8".55 


log  BID  ^0==  5.6176 


n.  We  shall  compute  the  moon's  co-ordinates  only  for  the 
Greenwich  times  13*.4  and  13*.5.  For  these  times  the  American 
}^phemms  furnishes  the  following  data : 


Moon. 

Gr.  T. 

a 

6 

ir 

13».4 

18  .5 

79°  12'  16".8 
79    15  58  .5 

+  26°  43'  1".6 
26    43  4  .3 

67'  6".6 
57  6  .7 

Venus. 

13*.4 
13  5 

a' 

«r 

logr' 

78°  38'  23".3 
78    38  40  .7 

+  25°  59'  2".5 
25    59  4  .3 

9.9193 
9.9193 

Hence,  by  the  formulae  of  I.  and  11.,  p.  462,  we  find 
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13».4 
13.5 


78»  88'  17".2 
7S    88  84  .0 


+  25"  68'  54".5 
26    68  66  .3 


logy 


9.9987 
9.9987 


X 

at* 

y 

y* 

13.4 
13.5 

+  0.531695 
+  0.585085 

+  0.68890 
&  60.19 

+  0.778681 
+  0.774161 

+  0,00480 

EL  For  the  co-ordinates  of  the  places  of  observation 


Loal  mean  time  t 
t  4-  u 

log  p  sin  f 
log  p  cos  ^' 

i 

n 


Wnt  Point 

Albftnj. 

FunUinb. 

Caq>. 

FaUHtak 

Cmp. 

8»«8^48'.72 

8»  84«  88'.02 

»»  81-  1'.90 

8*  31-  64».20 

18  29    84.72 

18  80    29.02 

18  26    1  .80 

18  26    68.60 

161<»48'  20".8 

161®  66'  57^0 

161«  2'  44".8 

16P  16'  60".9 

9.818064 

9.8287^ 

9.876814 

9.867167 

4-  0.745828 

+  0.746178 

4-  0.780018 

+  0.780878 

+  0.561616 

+  0.652909 

4-  0.668428 

+  0.664641 

-f  0.87 

4-0.87 

+  0.88 

+  0.88 

69.82 

69.82 

69.81 

69.81 

IV.  Assuming  7^  ==  13*.45,  we  find,  for  this  time, 


'o 

+  0.668890 

yo 

+  0.778921 

s-^f 

=  m  sin  if 

—  0.187488 

0.187788 

—  0.171628 

^0.171988 

^•--7 

=  m  cos  M 

+  0.222306 

+  0.221012 

+  0.210498 

+  0.209280 

M 

8190  61'  60" 

81 9»  88*  4r 

820^  48'  30" 

320°  85'  11" 

logm 

9.468668 

9.462426 

9.483916 

9.432788 

y 

89»  29*  6" 

logn 

9.727480 

Then,  for  the  observations  of  the  fall  limb,  we  have  for  both 
places,  by  (631),  patting  H  =  s^, 


log  (« -  0 

ar.  CO.  log  r'ff 

k  =  0.27264  consUnt 

0.00082. log 

Jfts  0.278^ 

e.00299, 


1.7768 
0.0820 
6.0642 
6.9130 


log  sin  «o 


1^(1) 


1.7768 
0.0820 
6.6176 


7.4768 
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M  — 


Weit  Point 

Albany. 

N 

230''  22'  44" 

231»  19'  24" 

* 

234  6  57 

230  4  55 

T 

+  2«8-'.7 

—    52'.7 

T, 

13»27-  0*. 

18»  27-  O*. 

T 

13  29  87.7 

18  26  7.3 

a 

4  55  54.0 

4  55  5.4 

r-r  = 


For  the  observations  of  the  cusps  we  can  employ  the  precedi 
values  of  1^  as  a  first  approximation ;  and  hence  we  proceed 
follows  : 


log  cos  ^ 
log(l) 


L 
M—N 

log  sin  ( Jbf  —  N) 

log  m 

ar.  CO.  log  L 

log  sin  4 

4 
Corrected  * 

log  cos  ^ 
log  (1) 


West  Point. 

Albany. 

881<>  8'.4 

827^  1'.3 

9.9421 

9.9237 

7.4763 

7.4763 

7.4184 

7.4000 

0.00262 

0.00251 

0.27346 

0.27346 

0.27084 

0.27095 

230^  9'  41"  ' 

231^  6'  5" 

n9.885278 

n9.891124 

9.462425 

9.432783 

0.567287 
n9.914990 

0.567111 

n9.891018 

235**  18'.5 

231<>  5'.0 

332  14.9 

328  1.4 

9.9469 

9.9285 

7.4763 

7.4763 

7.4232 

7.4048 

0.00265 

0.00254 

0.27081 

0.27092 

0.567335 

0.567159 

n9.915038 

9.891066 

+   3-  33*.7 

0*.4 

13»  30-  33*.7 

13*  26-  59'.6 

4  55  55.7 

4  55   5.4 

Corrected  L 

ar.  CO.  log  L 

Corrected  log  sin  4. 

T 

2;  +  r  =  r 


Finally,  if  we  wish  to  form  the  equations  of  condition 
correcting  these  results  for  errors  in  the  data,  including  an  ei 
in  the  planet's  semidiameter,  we  proceed  as  for  an  eclipse  of 
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8tin,  p.  533.  For  the  full  limb  we  have  only  to  substitute  a$^  for 
A-CT;  but  for  the  cusp  we  must  evidently  substitute  a^^  cos  i?  for 
aZT.  It  will  be  more  accurate  to  restore  r'g  in  the  place  of  r', 
since  g  here  differs  sensibly  from  unity.     We  shall  thus  find 

«/=  4*55-  54'.0  —  1.967  r  +  2.720  *  —  8.858  irAk  —  4.061  as. 
«p'=  4  55  55 .7  —  1.967  r  +  2.844  i>  —  3.459  iti^k  +  3.697  a«. 
«"==  4  55  5 .4  —  1.967  r  +  2.852  *  —  8.067  it£ik  —  8.704  us. 
m"=  4  55     5 .4  —  1.967  r  +  2.488  .>  —  8.134  ;r  aA  +  3.849  as. 

where  w'  and  w''  denote  the  true  lon^tudes.    Hence,  also, 

«'  —  •"  =  +  48v6  +  0.868  *  —  0.291  ir  aA  —  0.857  A5. 
•'  —  fl,"  =  4-  50 .8  +  0.406  ^  —  0.825  ir  a^  +  0.848  A^o 

and  the  mean  is 

«'—  w"  =  +  49*.6  +  0.887  ^  —  0.308  it^k  —  0.005  A5„ 

The  effect  of  an  error  in  s^  upon  the  difference  of  longitude  of 
the  two  places  is,  therefore,  insensible ;  but,  to  eliminate  i?  and 
TTAk,  observations  of  the  emersion  should  also  be  used.  The 
effect  of  Y  and  t>  upon  w'  and  <ei"  can  only  be  eliminated  by 
means  of  observations  of  the  moon's  place  at  a  standard  observa- 
tory on  the  day  of  the  observation,  as  we  have  already  shown  in 
other  examples. 

TRANSITS  OF  VENUS  AND  MERCURY. 

856.  The  transits  of  Venus  and  Mercury  may  be  computed  by 
the  method  for  solar  eclipses,  substituting  the  planet  for  the 
moon.    In  the  formulae  (486),  (487),  &c.,  we  must  employ 

for  Venus,      k  =  0.9975 
for  Mercurj-,  k  =  0.3897 

which  are  the  values  which  result  from  the  apparent  semi- 
diameters  of  these  planets  adopted  on  p.  578. 

Since  6  is  no  longer  a  small  quantity,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to 
employ  the  exact  formulae  (479)  instead  of  (481). 

The  longitude  of  a  place  at  which  the  transit  is  observed  may 
be  computed  from  each  of  the  four  contacts  of  the  limb  of  the 
sun  and  planet,  by  the  formulae  of  Art  829.  These  observations, 
however,  are  of  little  use  in  determining  an  unknown  longitude, 
on  account  of  the  great  effect  of  small  errors  in  the  assumed 
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parallax  upon  the  computed  time ;  but,  on  tiie  other  hand,  when 
the  longitude  is  previously  known,  each  observation  fumishefl 
an  equation  of  condition  of  the  form  (584)  for  determining  the 
correction  of  the  parallax.  In  developing  this  equation,  however, 
we  supposed  ^  =  1,  in  the  formula  (486),  and  we  must,  therefore, 
here  restore  die  true  value.    We  may  take 

in  which  tc  and  r'  are  the  assumed  horizontal  parallaxes  of  the 
planet  and  sun  respectively  at  the  time  of  the  observation. 
Instead  of  the  form  for  I  employed  on  p.  449,  we  shall  now  take 
the  more  correct  form 

?  — —  ^* 

If  we  denote  the  sun's  semidiameter  at  the  time  of  the  obser- 
vation by  «',  that  of  the  planet  by  ^,  we  have  s'  ==  — ,  ^  =  ri, 
and  hence 

and  instead  of  (581)  we  shall  have 

A(5'zt  S)        8'  ±  S    Air 


^L  =  ^l  = 


gir  g-K 


Omitting  the  term  depending  upon  Ae«,  which  can  never  be 
appreciable  in  the  transits  of  the  planets,  the  equation  (582)  will 

now  become 

V  sec  A 
€tf'  —  €tf  =  —  v;'  -f  V  tan  4 .  *  -| a(«'  ±  8) 

_|_  V  ["n  (f  +  w  —  T,)  —  x  tan  4 —  eec  4I  Ar       (635) 

where  7  and  #  have  the  signification  (583) ;  a>'  is  the  true  longi- 
tude, and  (o  that  which  is  computed  from  the  observation. 
Since,  by  Kepler's  laws,  the  ratio  of  the  mean  distances  of  any 

two  planets  is  accurately  known  from  their  periods,  the  ratio  j^ 

is  also  known,  and  will  not  be  changed  by  substituting  the  co^ 
rected  values  ;:  +  a;:  and  n^  +  ^^9:  in  other  words  we  shall  have 

A:r         ir  IT. 
=—               or               Air„=:— A« 
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The  diBCVission  of  all  tha  equatians  of  condition  of  the  form 
(635)  will,  therefore,  give  not  only  the  correction  a;:  of  the 
planet's  parallax,  but  also,  by  the  last-mentioned  relation,  that 
of  the  solar  parallax."^ 

The  transits  of  Venus  will  afford  a  far  more  accurate  deter- 
mination of  this  parallax  than  those  of  Mercury ;  for,  on  account 
of  its  greater  proximity  to  the  earth,  the  difference  in  tiie  dura- 
tion of  the  transit  at  different  places  will  be  much  greater,  and 
the  coefficient  of  A;r  in  the  final  equations  proportionally  great. 

Although  the  general  method  for  eclipses  may  also  be  ex- 
tended to  the  prediction  of  the  transits  of  the  planets  (by  Art. 
822),  yet  it  is  more  convenient  in  practice  to  follow  a  special 
method  in  which  advantage  is  taken  of  the  circumstance  that 
the  parallaxes  of  both  bodies  are  so  small  that  their  squares  and 
higher  powers  may  be  neglected.  Lagrange's  method  for  this 
purpose  is  the  most  simple,  and,  in  the  improved  form  which  I 
shall  give  to  it  in  the  following  article,  most  accurate. 

857.  To  predict  the  times  of  ingress  and  egress  for  a  given  place,-^ 
We  first  find  the  times  of  ingress  and  egress  for  the  centre  of  the 
earthy  from  which  the  times  for  any  place  on  the  surface  are 
readily  deduced. 

Let  a,  3,  a',  ^'  be  the  right  ascensions  and  declinations  of  the 
planet  and  the  sun  for  an  assumed  time  T^ 
at  the  first  meridian,  near  the  time  of  con- 
junction. Let  m  denote  the  apparent  dis- 
tance of  the  centres  at  this  time.  Let  S' 
and  £s  Fig.  52,  be  the  geocentric  places 
of  the  centres  of  the  sun  and  planet,  P  the 
pole ;  then,  denoting  the  angles  PS'S  and 
PSS'  by  P'  and  180°  —  P,  the  triangle  PSS' 
gives 

sin  }m  sin  HP  +  P')  =  sin  }(«  —  «')  cos  i(r)  +  d') 
sin  i m  cos  i (P  +  P')  =  cos  i (o  —  a)  sin  i (^  —  o') 

But,  since  J  m  is  at  the  time  of  a  contact  only  about  8',  we 
may  without  appreciable  error  substitute  it  for  its  sine,  and, 

*  Another  method  of  forming  the  equations,  apparently  shorter,  but  in  reality, 
where  many  observations  are  to  be  reduced,  not  more  convenient  than  the  rigorous 
meibod,  will  be  found  in  Bnckb*s  Die  Entf^munf  der  Sonne  von  der  Erde,  aus  dem 
VenuMdurehgange  von  17^1  kerg$leiut;  and  Dtr  VtnutdmnhQong  wm  1769. 
Vol.  I.— 38 


®'  Fig.  52. 
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writing  M  for  J  (P  +  PQ,  we  may  regard  the  following  equatiou« 
as  practically  exact : 


m  Bin  JIf  =  (o  —  o')  cos  d^ 
m  cos  3f  =    d  —  d' 


}    (686) 


in  which  ^^  =  J  (^  +  d'). 

Now,  let  the  required  time  of  contact  be  r=  7^  +  ^,  and  put 

a  =  the  relative  hourly  motion  of  the  two  bodies  in  right 
ascension, 
=  the  planet's  hourly  motion  —  the  snn's, 
d  =  the  relative  hourly  motion  in  declination, 

then  at  the  time  T  the  differences  of  right  ascension  and  de- 
clination are  a  —  a'  +  az  and  3  —  d'  +  dr.     If  further  we  put 

^,  ^  =  the  apparent  semidiameters  of  the  planet  and  sun, 
respectively, 

the  apparent  distance  of  the  centres  at  the  time  Tib  s'  ±  5,  the 
lower  sign  being  employed  for  inner  contacts ;  and  if  the  value 
of  M  at  this  time  is  §,  we  have 

(«'  ih  s)  sin  Q  =  (o  —  a')  cos  ^o  +  ^  ^^^  ^t  •  ^ 
(«'  ±  8)  cos  Q  =  d  —  d'  +  dr 

Putting,  therefore, 

n  sin  JV  ==  a  cos  9^ 

n  cos  N=  d 
we  have 

(^  ±1  8)  sin  Q  =  m  Bm  M  -{-  n  sin  JV.  r 
(«'  zb  5)  cos  Q  =  m  cos  M  -{-  n  cos  JT.  r 

which,  solved  in  the  usual  manner,  give 

m  sin  (M  —  N) 

sm  4  — ^ ^ 

^  ^  ±  8 

r  = COS  4 cos  (M  —  JV)  ^    ^ 

e  =  JV-+4  T=T,+  T 

where  cos  4'  is  to  be  taken  with  the  negative  sign  for  ingrew 
and  with  the  positive  sign  for  egress.  The  angle  Q  is  (as  in 
eclipses)  the  position  angle  of  the  point  of  contact. 


I    (637] 
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The  formal©  (636),  (637),  and  (638)  sen-e  for  the  complete 

prediction  for  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

To  find  the  time  of  a  contact  for  any  point  of  the  surface  of 

the  earth,  let  m  be  the  geocentric  apparent  distance  of  the 
centres  of  the  two  bodies  at  any  given  time ;  w/  the  apparent 
distance,  at  the  same  time,  as  seen  from  a  point  on  the  earth's 
surface  in  latitude  ip  and  longitude  w ;  ;r  and  ;:'  the  equatorial 
horizontal  parallaxes  of  the  planet  and  sun  respectively ;  ^  and  ^' 
their  geocentric  zenith  distances ;  p  the  i-adius  of  the  earth  for 
the  latitude  <p.  The  apparent  zenith  distances  are  C  +  /^^  ^"^  C 
and  j;'+ ^tt' sin  J^':  these  approximations  being  quite  exact 
where  the  parallaxes  are  so  small.  Let  Z,  Fig.  52,  be  the 
geocentric  zenith  of  the  place,  S  and  8'  the  true  places  of  the 
bodies.  The  distance  SS'  =  m  will  become  the  apparent  dis- 
tance m'  if  we  increase  the  sides  ZS  and  ZS'  by  />;r8iu^  and 
/Jar'sin^';  and,  if  we  regard  these  small  increments  as  differen- 
tials, we  shall  have,  by  the  first  equation  of  (46), 

m'  —  m  =  —  /9  7r  sin  C  cos  S  +  /»'r'  sin  C'  cos  S' 

where  S  =  180^  -  ZSS',  and  S'  =  ZS'S. 

Let  Sq  be  the  middle  point  of  the  arc  SS\  and  denote  the 
angle  ZSJS  by  S^y  the  arc  ZS^  by  ^^ ;  then  we  have 

—  sin  C  cos  S  =  sin  i  m  cos  C,  —  cos  i  7/1  sin  C^  cos  S„ 
sin  C'cos  S'  =  sin  i  m  cos  C,  +  cos  i  m  sin  C^  cos  S^ 

which  give 

m'  —  m  =  p  [(jr  +  ^)  sin  }  m  cos  Co  —  ('f  —  f ')  cos  J  m  sin  C^  cos  /Sj 
K  then  g  and  y  are  determined  by  the  conditions 

g  cos  r  =  (<^  —  ^)  ^^s  im  } 

we  have 

m'  —  m  =  gp  (sin  y  cos  Co  —  cos  ^  sin  C^  cos  S^) 

Produce  the  arc  S'S,  and  take  8^0  =  90°  +  ;-.    Then,  denoting 
the  arc  ZG  by  >l,  the  triangle  ZG8f^  gives 

cos  >l  =  —  sin  /*  cos  Z^  +  cos  y  sin  C^cos  S^ 

and  the  expression  for  m^  becomes 

m'  =  m  —  jF/t>  cos  i  (640) 
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This  remarkably  simple  form  was  first  given  by  Lagrange,* 
with  the  difterence  only  that  he  regarded  the  earth  as  a  sphere, 
which  amounts  to  supposing  p  to  be  constant.  Under  this  sup- 
position, it  follows  from  the  equation  that,  at  any  given  time^  ike 
apparent  distance  of^  the  bodies  is  the  same  for  all  places  on  the  swrface 
of  the  earth  which  have  the  same  value  of  i ;  that  b,  for  all  places 
whose  zeniths  are  in  a  small  circle  described  from  the  point  G  asa  poU 
with  the  polar  distance  ZG  =  L 

The  computation  of  m'  will,  therefore,  be  extremely  simple 
after  the  position  of  the  point  G  is  determined.  The  quantity  j 
is  determined  by  (639),  for  which,  however,  we  can  take 

g  =  1:  —  rf  J 

Let  A  and  D  denote  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the 
point  G.  Those  of  the  point  S^  are  vcr}'  nearly  a,=  }(«  +  «') 
and  o„=  J(5  +  8'):  so  that  in  the  triangle  PS^G  we  have  the 
angle  S^PG  =  ^  —  Oo,  the  side  PS^  =  90°  —  d^,  and  for  the  angle 
PS^G  we  can  take  M=\{PSG  +  PS'G)  as  in  (636).  Hence 
we  have 

cos  D  sin  (^A  —  a^)  =       cos  y  sin  M  ^ 

cos  D  cos  (A  —  O  "=  —  ^^^  \^^^^  T  —  ®'*^  '^0  ^^^  T  ^^^  ^    f    (642) 

sin  D  =  —  sin  o^sin  y  +  ^^s  d^  cos  y  cos  M  ) 

or,  adapted  for  logarithms, 

/sin  2^=  sin;'  cosi>sin(j4 — ao)  =       cos/' sin  JIT     "J 

/cos  F=^  cos  Y  cos  M      cos  D  cos  (.4.  —  ao)  =  —  /sin  {H^  -\-  F)\  (642*) 

sin  2)=:;      fQO%{d^-^F)) 

For  any  given  time  T,  therefore,  we  can  find  m  and  M  by 
(63G),  then  y  and  g  by  (641),  and  hence  the  values  of  A  and  D  by 
(642).  Now,  let  /i  be  the  sidereal  time  (at  the  first  meridian) 
corresponding  to  jT,  and  put 

e  ==  /i  —  A 

then,  in  the  triangle  PGZ,  we  have  the  angle  GPZ  =  0  —  «, 
and  hence,  tp'  being  the  geocentric  latitude  of  Zy 

cos  X  =  sin  f>'  sin  D  -f-  cos  /  cos  D  cos  (0  —  a»)  (643) 

with  which  the  value  of  m/  will  be  found  by  (640). 

*  Memoir »  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  17GG.     The  abore  extremely  simple  demoDAtin* 
tion  I  suppose  to  be  new. 


r 
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In  order  to  apply  these  formulfe  in  predicting  the  time  of  a 
contact  at  a  given  place,  we  observe,  first,  that  this  time  difters 
but  a  few  minutes  from  the  time  of  the  same  contact  for  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  during  these  few  minutes  we  may 
assume  the  distance  m  to  vary  uniformly. 

Let  T  be  the  time  of  the  geocentric  contact,  and  T'  the 
required  time  of  the  contact  at  the  place,  both  times  being  reck* 
oned  at  the  first  meridian.  At  the  time  T  the  geocentric  dis- 
tance =  s'  ±1  s^  and  at  the  time  T'  the  apparent  distance 
w'  = «'  zh  5  (neglecting  here  the  augmentation  of  the  semi- 
diameters,  which  are  too  minute  to  be  considered  in  merely 
predicting  the  phenomenon) ;  but  at  this  time  T'  the  geocentric 
distance  has  become 

/ink 

where  —  denotes  the  change  of  m  in  the  unit  of  time.  .  These 
values  substituted  in  (640)  give 

ir- T)^=^gp  COB  k 

Differentiating  (636),  we  find 

dm    .    ,-.  ,   dM  --  •     Tir 

"TT  sm  Jtt  +  -3—  m  cos  Jtt  =  a  cos  ^.  =  n  sm  iv 
dt  ^    dt  • 

dm  --.         dM  '      Ttr  J  \r 

-jr  cos  M 3-  m%mM  =:  d  =  n  cos  N 

at  at 


whence 


—  =  n  cos  ( JW  —  N) 


But,  since  at  the  time  T  we  have  m  =  5'  ±  5,  we  also  have  for 
this  time,  by  (638),  M  —  N  = '^,  and,  therefore^ 

dm 

-—  =  n  cos  4r 

at 

which  gives 

j„^j,     gp_coBX 

n  cos  4»  ^      "^ 

in  which  the  values  of  n  and  -^^  found  in  the  computation  for 
the  centre  of  the  earth  are  to  be  employed.  The  value  of  k  to 
be  employed  must  be  that  which  results  from  the  preceding 
formulie  at  the  time  T.    Now,  at  this  time  the  value  of  the  angle 
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M  is  §,  which  is  found  by  (638),  and  this  value  is  to  be  employed 
in  (642),  while  in  (641)  we  take  m  =  a'  ±:  s. 
The  formula  for  T'  will  be 

T=T'\-  "LUl^  [p Bin  / sin  2)  +  /t>  cos / cos  D cos  (8  —  »)]  (W5) 

in  which  T,  n,  'J/,  D,  0,  tt  —  ;r'  are  all  constants,  found  in  the 
computation  for  the  centre :  so  that  the  computation  for  a  par- 
ticular place  requires  only  this  single  formula  in  which  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place  are  to  be  substituted. 

358.  The  necessary  formulae  for  the  complete  prediction  are 
recapitulated  as  follows : 

I. — FOR  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Assume  a  convenient  time  TJ  near  the  time  of  true  conjunc- 
tion of  the  sun  and  the  planet,  or  this  time  itself,  reckoned  at 
the  first  meridian,  and  find  for  this  time  the  values  of  a,  d  for 
the  planet;  a',  d'  for  the  sun;  the  semidiameters  s  and  ^\ 
and  the  relative  changes  in  right  ascension  and  declination,  a 
and  t/,  in  the  unit  of  time.   Then,  putting  5^,  =  J  ( J  +  d'),  compute 

m  sin  Jf  =  (a  —  a')  cos  ^0  n  sin  JV=  a  cos  9^ 

m  cos  M  =    d  —  <J'  n  cos  N  =  d 

m  sin  (M  —  N) 


sm  4  = 


s^  ±z  s 


where  s'+  s  is  to  be  employed  for  exterior  contact,  and  5'  — 5 
for  interior  contact.  Putting  h  =  3600,  to  reduce  the  terms  to 
seconds,  we  then  find 

T=  T^—hl  — =—  I  cos  4 cos  (M  —  N) 

in  which  cos  a//  is  to  be  taken  with  the  negative  sign  for  ingress 
and  with  the  positive  sign  for  egress. 

For  the  greatest  precision,  the  computation  may  be  repeated 
separately  for  ingress  and  egress,  taking  for  Tq  the  value  of  T 
first  computed. 

As  in  solar  eclipses,  if  T^  denotes  the  time  of  nearest  approach 
of  the  centres  of  the  bodies,  and  Jj  the  distance  at  this  time,  we 
have 

hm 

J^=m  sin  (3/  —  JVT)  T^=  7;  —  — cos  (M  —  N) 
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n. — CONSTANTS. 

For  each  of  the  computed  values  of  T  take  the  corresponding 
values  of  JVand  n^,  from  the  preceding  computation.     Then 

Take  the  horizontal  parallaxes  t:  and  n'  of  the  planet  and  the 
sun,  and  compute  A  and  D  by  the  formulae 

jf  +  «/  w«/  .     N  /  sin  i^  =  sin  r 

tan  r  =  — ' tan  }  (a'  ±  «)  -^        _,  '        ^ 

t:  —  JT  ^  ^  /COSi^=  COS^  cos  § 

cos  D  sin  (^  —  a^)  =       cos  y  sin  Q 
cos  2)  cos  \a  —  aj  =  — /  sin  (^^  +  JF*) 

sin  2)  =      /  cos  (^,  +  i?*) 

in  which  oco  is  the  mean  of  the  right  ascensions  of  the  planet  and 
sun,  and  d^  the  mean  of  their  declinations,  at  the  time  71 

Fmd  the  sidereal  time  fi  at  the  first  meridian  corresponding 
to  T.    Then  form  the  three  constants 

e=/Ei  — ^  ^  =  !Lz:^A8in2)  c  =  ^^-=-^  A  cos  2) 

ncos4  ncos4r 

« 

m. — ^POR   A  GIVEN   PLACE  WHOSE  LATITUDE   IS   f  AND   WEST 

LONGITUDE  W. 

m 

Find  the  values  of  p  sin  <p'  and  p  cos  y>'  by  the  geodetic  table. 
The  required  time  of  the  phenomenon  at  the  place  is 

T=  r -f -B . /t)  sin  ^4-  C./t)eos/co8  (8  — «) 

The  local  time  will  be  T' —  w.  The  angle  Q  will  express  the 
angular  distance  of  the  point  of  contact  reckoned  on  the  sun's 
limb  from  its  north  point  towards  the  east,  and  will  be  very 
nearly  the  same  for  all  places  on  the  earth. 

Example. — Compute  the  times  of  ingress  and  egress  for  the 
transit  of  Mercury^  November  11,  1861. 

I.  For  the  centre  of  the  earth. — ^Let  us  take  as  the  first  meridian 
that  of  Washington,  and  employ  the  elements  given  in  the 
American  Ephemeris. 

The  Washington  mean  time  of  conjunction  in  right  ascension 
is  November  11,  14*  59*  43'.6,  which  we  shall  adopt  as  the  value 
of  7i.     For  this  time  we  have 
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a  =  a'  =       227*'  81'    8^5        $  Hourlj motion  in  B.  A.  =  —   8'   9*.0 

O       ••  "  •«     =  -f    2  82 .7 


±=~   5  41  .7   -=  -S#r.7 


J  J  =  —  17  S2  45  .1 

0<r=—  17  44  44 .6 

iJo=  —  17  88  44.9 

J— <r=-H  0  11  69.6 


•4 

•  < 


4« 


in  Dee.  ^ -^    1  4S  .8 
=  -    0  40.6 


i« 


<f=4-    2  24.4    =r-|.144*.4 


O  SemldlAikiet«r  f'  =      lO*  12^.65 
\l  «•  «  «  4 .94 


g  ff=       12".68  

0  ff'rrr        8  .67  FoF  czlemal  conUcts,  ^  -{- 1  =z       16  17  .49  =      977".4& 

Since  for  7i  we  have  a  =  a',  we  also  have  J!f  =  0®,  m  =  d  —  i' 
=  719".5.     We  then  find,  by  the  preceding  formulae, 


log  n  x=      2.55170 

iV'^—  66°   5M 

M^N=+   66     5.1 

log  sin  4.  rs      9.82793 

For  Ingress,  4  =      187°  42'.7 

For  Egress,  4c=:       42   17^ 


2;=      14*59-48'.6 


hm 


^'—cos(M—N)=     —49     7.8 

Middle  of  Transit,  2;==::     14  10  85.8 
a/!,±J\co8  4=^ih  2     1  48.0 

Ingress,   7=     12     8  47^ 
Egress,     T=     16    12  23.8 
The  least  distance  of  the  centres  =  m  sin  {M  —  N)  =  W  57''.7 

n.  Con3tant3. — We  find,,  for  both  ingress  and  egress,  log  tan  j 
^  8.10094,  and  then  the  following  quantities : 


Q 

log/ 
F 


A  —  a^ 

A 

log  sin  D 

log  cos  D 

T 

S)d<  T.  Wash,  mean  noon 

/* 
fi  (in  arc) 

,jL^A  =  e 

log  5 

logC 


Ingress. 

Egress. 

71°  37'.6 

—  23°  47'.8 

9.49891 

9  96252 

2°  17'.5 

0°  47'.3 

—  17  40.3 

17  38.1 

—  15  22.8   * 

—  16  50.8 

84  57.7 

—  56  16.0 

227  32.0 

227  30.8 

812  29.7 

171  14.8 

9.48307 

9.94348 

9.97892 

9.68009 

12*  8-47*.8 

16*  12-  23'.8 

15  23  17.8 

15  23  17.8 

1  59.7 

2  39.7 

3  34   5.3 

7  88  21.3 

53°  31'.3 

114»  86'.3 

101  1 .6 

808  20.5 

nl.2217 

1.6821 

nl.7176 

1.4187 
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m.  For  any  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  we  have,  tkere- 
fore,  in  mean  Washington  time, 

Ingreis,  r  =  12*   8"  47'.8  —  16'. 66  p  sin  ^'  —  Si^.  1 9  p  oos  ^'  cos  (101«    1'.6  —  «) 
Egress,    Sr:r=16  12   28  .8 -f  48.10 p sin f -f- 26.28 p cos ^'008(808   20.5^u) 

or,  in  a  more  convenient  form,  giving  the  logarithms  of  the 
constant  factors, 

Ingress,  r  =  12*  8*«  47'.8  —  [1.2217]  p  sin  0'  +  [1.7176]  p  cos  0'  cos  («  +  78®  68'.4) 
If^  r  =  16  12   28  .8  +  [1.6821]  p  sin  ^' -f  [1.4187]  p cos ^' cos  (ej  + 56  89.6) 

To  determine  whether  the  phenomenon  is  visible  at  the  given 
place,  we  have  only  to  determine  whether  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon  at  the  computed  time.     All  the  places  at  which  it  will 
be  visible  will  be  readily  found  by  the  aid  of  an  artificial  terres- 
trial globe,  by  taking  that  point  where  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith 
at  the  time  7",  and  describing  a  great  circle  from  this  point  as  a 
pole.    All  places  within  the   hemisphere   containing  this  pole 
evidently  have  the  sun   above   the  horizon.     In   the  present 
example  this  point  at  ingress  is  in  latitude  —  17°  43'  and  longi- 
tude 186®  2'  west  from  Washington ;  and  at  egress  it  is  in  lati- 
tude —  17®  46'  and  longitude  247°  4'.     The  whole  transit  is 
invisible  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Europe  only  the  egress  is 
visible. 
For  the  egress  at  AUom,  if  =  53°  32'.8,  oi  =  350°  3'.5,  we  find 

T  =r      16*  13- 13'.0 
w  =—    5  47   57.4 

Altona  mean  time  of  egress  xa      22     1    10 .4 

The  time  actually  observed  by  Petersen  and  Pape  was 
22*  1"*  8'.5.*  The  error  of  the  prediction  is  very  small,  and 
proves  the  excellence  of  Lb  Verrier's  Theory  of  Mercury,  from 
which  the  places  in  the  American  Ephemeris  were  derived. 

OOCtJLTATtON   OF   A   FIXED   STAR   BY   A   PLANET. 

859.  Very  small  stars  disappear  to  the  eye  when  near  the 
bright  limb  of  a  planet,  before  they  are  actually  occulted  by  it ; 
and  the  occultations  of  stars  of  sufficient  brightness  to  be  ob- 
served at  the  limb  of  the  planet  are  so  rare  that  it  has  not  been 
thoaght  worth  while  to  incur  the  labor  of  predicting  their  oc- 

*Astron.  UTaeh.,  Vol.  LVI.  p.  289. 
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currence.    But  in  case  such  an  occultation  has  been  observed  at 
different  points  on  the  earth,  it  may  be  .reduced  by  Art  341, 
substituting  the  planet  for  the  moon.     Such  observations  would 
be  especially  valuable  for  determining  the  planet's  parallax  by 
a  discussion  of  the  equations  of  condition  of  the  form  given  on 
p.  552.     If  the  occultation  occurred  near  the  stationary  points 
of  the  planet,  there  would  be  a  long  interval  between  the  im- 
mersion and  the  emersion ;  the  coefficient  of  A;r  in  the  final 
equations  would  be  proportionally  large,  and  therefore  a  very 
accurate  determination  of  this  quantity  might  be  expected.    If, 
therefore,  means  can  be  found  to  make  the  occultation  of  the 
smaller  stars  by  a  planet  a  distinctly  observable  phenomenon,, 
this  mode  of  finding  a  planet's  parallax  (and,  consequently,  also 
the  solar  parallax)  may  become  of  real  practical  value.* 

It  may  be  added  that  some  advantage  might  be  derived  from 
the  occultations  of  small  stars  by  the  dark  limb  of  Venus. 


CHAPTER  XL 

PRECESSION,   NUTATION,   ABERRATION,  AND  ANNUAL  PARALLAX 

OF   THE   FIXED   STARS. 

360.  I  HAVE  hitherto  treated  of  those  problems  only  in  which 
the  apparent  geocentric  places  of  the  celestial  bodies  are  sup- 
posed to  be  known ;  and  these  have  been  chiefly  problems  which 
may  be  regarded  as  arising  from  the  earth's  diurnal  motion,  or 
in  some  way  modified  by  it.  According  to  the  definition  of  our 
subject  (Art.  1),  Spheri(*al  Astronomy  embraces  also  those  pro- 
blems which  arise  from  the  earth's  annual  motion  "so  far  as  this 
affects  the  apparent  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  the 
celestial  sphere.''  I  shall  therefore  proceed  now  to  consider 
those  uranographical  corrections,  affecting  the  apparent  geocen- 
tric places  of  the  stars,  which  result  from  the  motion  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit,  and,  consequently,  also  those  which  result 


*See  a  paper  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Twining,  Enquiries  concerning  ttellar  oceuUaUont  h$ 
the  moon  and  planets,  Jfc,  Am.  Journal  of  Science  for  July,  185S. 
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^Aom  the  changes  in  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  orhit  and 
-^pie  plaue  of  the  equator. 

&  861.  The  variations  of  astronomical  elements  are  usually 
fljlivided  into  secular  and  periodic. 

1  Secular  variations  are  very  slow  changes,  which  proceed  through 
HKges  (seeula),  so  that  for  a  number  of  years,  or  even  centuries  in 
Siome  cases,  they  are  nearly  propoitional  to  the  time. 

Periodic  variations  are  relatively  quick  changes,  which  oscillate 
^between  their  extreme  values  in  so  short  a  period  that  they  can- 
|iu>t  be  regarded  as  propoiiional  to  the  time  except  for  very  small 
kiter\'als.* 

The  true  position  of  a  celestial  body,  or  of  a  celestial  plane,  at  a 
l^ven  time,  is  that  which  it  actually  has  at  that  time ;  its  mean 
position  is  that  which  it  would  have  at  that  time  if  it  were  freed 
firom  its  periodic  variations. 

862.  The  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  of  the  earth's  orbit,  is  a 
slowly  moving  plane.  Its  position  at  any  epoch,  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1800,  can  be  adopted  as  a  Jixed  plane^  to  which 
its  position  at  any  other  time  may  be  refen*ed. 

The  plane  of  the  equator  is  also  a  moving  plane.  Its  inclina- 
lion  to  the  fixed  plane  and  the  direction  of  the  line  in  which  it 
intersects  that  plane  are  constantly  changing,  thus  causing 
variations  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  and  in  the  position  of 
the  equinoctial  points. 

863.  The  latitudes  and  declinations  of  stars  are  therefore 
subject  to  variations  ivhich  do  not  arise  from  the  motions  of  the 
stars,  but  from  the  shifting  of  the  planes  of  reference ;  and  the 
longitudes  and  right  ascensioiis  are  in  like  manner  subject  to 
variations  from  the  shifting  of  the  vernal  equinox,  which  is 
their  common  point  of  reference,  or  origin,  from  which  both  are 
reckoned. 

Under  the  head  of  precession  are  considered  those  parts  of 
these  variations  which  are  secular ;  namely,  those  which  arise 
from  the  motions  of  the  mean  ecliptic  and  the  mean  equator. 

*  Most  of  the  secular  yariations  also  hare  periods,  though  of  great  length,  and 
therefore  not  yet  in  all  cases  well  defined:  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  distinction 
between  secular  and  periodic  yariations  is  only  an  arbitrary  one,  established  for 
practical  conyenience  between  yariations  of  long  and  tKort  periods. 
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Under  the  head  of  nutation  are  embraced  those  parts  of  these 
variations  which  are  periodic^  and  result  from  the  difiereDce 
between  the  motions  of  the  true  ecliptic  and  equator  and  those 
of  the  mean  ecliptic  and  equator. 

PRECESSION. 

364.  Luni'Solar  precession. — ^It  is  shown  in  physical  astronomy 
that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  that  portion  of 
the  matter  of  our  globe  which  is  accumulated  about  the  equator, 
and  by  which  its  figure  is  rendered  spheroidal,  combined  with 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  continually  shifts  the  pori-  ^ 
tion  of  the  plane  of  the  equator  (without,  however,  changing  its 
inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  fixed  ecliptic).  The  line  of  the  < 
equinoxes,  or  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes,  is  thus  caused 
to  revolve  slowly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  longitudes  are  reckoned ;  the  result 
of  which  is  a  common  annual  increase  in  the  longitudes  of  all 
the  stars,  reckoned  on  the  fixed  ecliptic  by  a  quantity  which  ii 
called  the  luni-solar  precession. 

The  luni-solar  precession  is,  then,  the  effect  of  a  motion  of  ] 
the  equator  upon  the  ecliptic. 


365.  Planetary  precession. — The  mutual  attraction  between  the  j 
planets  and  the  earth  tends  continually  to  draw  the  earth  out  of  i 
the  plane  in  which  it  is  revolving;  that  is,  to  change  the  position 
of  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  but  without  changing  the  position  of 
the  earth's  equator.     The  equator  here  being  regarded  as  fixed, 
and  the  ecliptic  as  moving,  the  effect  is  a  revolution  of  the  line 
of  intersection,  or  of  the  equinoxes,  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  in 
a  direction  which  is  the  same  as  that  in  which  right  ascensions 
are  reckoned.     There  is  thus  caused  a  common  annual  decrease 
in   the  right  ascensions  of  all  the  stars,  which   is  called  the  i 
planetary  precession. 

The  planetary  precession  is,  then,  the  effect  of  a  motion  of  thi  \ 
ecliptic  upon  t/ie  equator.  j 

366.  The  luni-solar  precession  does  not  affect  the  latitudes  of 
stars ;  but  since  it  changes  their  longitudes  it  must  also  change 
both  their  right  ascensions  and  declinations  (Art.  26).  The 
planetary  precession  does  not  affect  the  declination  of  stars,  but 
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changes   their    right   ascensions,   their    longitudes,  and    their 
latitudes  (Art.  23). 

867.  Obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. — Since  by  the  mutual  action  of  the 
planets  the  position  of  the  plwie  of  the  (mean)  ecliptic  is  changed 
while  that  of  the  equator  remains  fixed,  the  mutual  inclination 
of  these  planes,  or  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  is  changed. 

The  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  causing  luni-solar  preces- 
sion does  not  directly  produce  any  change  in  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  change  produced  by  the 
planets,  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  modified :  so  that 
there  results  an  additional  very  minute  change  of  the  inclination 
of  the  mean  equator  to  the  fixed  plane  of  reference. 

These  changes  produce  small  changes  in  the  eo-ordinates  of 
the  stars,  which,  beirig  secular  in  their  character,  are  combined 
with  the  preceding  in  deducing  the  general  precession. 

868.  To  find  the  gmeral  preeessian  in  longitudey  and  the  position  of 
the  mean  ecliptic^  at  a  given  time. — Let  NL^  Fig.  53,  be  the  fixed 
ecliptic,  or  the  mean  ecliptic  at  the  p.  ^^ 
beginning  of  the  year  1800;  AQ^ 
the  mean  equator,  and  Fthe  mean 
vernal  equinox,  or,  as  it  is  briefly  ^. 
called,  the  mean  equinox,  of  1800. 
In  the  figure,  let  the  longitudes  be 
reckoned  from  F  towards  N.  Let 
W^  be  the  luni-solar  precession  in  longitude  in  the  time  ^,  and 
A^Q  the  mean  equator  at  the  time  1800  +  t.  By  the  action  of 
the  planets,  the  ecliptic  in  the  same  time  is  moved  into  the  posi- 
tion NLy^ :  so  that  V^  V^  is  the  planetary  precession  in  the  time  ty 
and  V^  is  the  mean  equinox  at  the  time  1800  +  t. 

The  point  N  may  be  called  the  ascending  node  of  the  mean 
ecliptic  on  the  fixed  ecliptic 

The  difference  between  NV  and  NV^  is  called  the  general 
precession  in  longitude^  being  that  part  of  the  change  of  the  longi« 
tudes  of  the  stars  which  is  common  to  all  of  them. 

Now,  let  us  put 

f^  =  the  mean  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  for  1800, 

c,  =  the  obliquity  of  the  fixed  ecliptic  at  the  time  1800  +  f, 
=  NV,  Q, 
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c  =  the  moan  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  at  the  time  1800  -4-  <, 

=  NV,Q, 
^  =  the  planetarj'  preccsHion  in  the  interval  f, 

4  =  the  luni-solar  precession  in  the  interval  f, 

4j  =  the  general  precession  in  the  interval  t^ 

n  =  the  longitude  of  the  ascending  node  of  tho  mean  ecliptic 
at  the  time  1800  -f  t.  reckoned  on  the  fixed  ecliptic  from 
the  mean  equinox  of  1800, 
=  YN, 

7c  =  the  inclination  of  the  mean  ecliptic  to  the  fixed  ecliptic 
at  ^he  time  1800  +  f, 

The  first  five  of  these  quantities  will  be  here  assumed  as  known 
from  the  investigations  of  physical  astronomers.  The  following 
are  their  values,  according  to  Struve  and  Peters,*  for  tlic  epoch 
1800: 

c^  ==  23°  27'  54".22 

Cj  =  c^+  0".00000735r« 

e  =e^— 0".4738t  — 0".0000014<«  )    (646) 

iSi  =  0".15119^  —  0".00024186<« 

4  =  50".3798^  —  0".0001084t« 

from  which  we  can  find  a/zu  H,  and  tt,  as  follows.  In  the  triangle 
N  V^  F,  we  have 

180°  -  c  =  Nl\  V,  n  +  4  =  X}\ 

and  hence,  by  the  Gaussian  equations  [Sph.  Trig.  (44)] 

*  Dr.  C.  a.  F.  Peters,  Kumerut  Conttant  Nutaiiania,  pp.  66  et  71.  The  obeem- 
lions  at  Dorpat  giye  0".4645  for  the  annual  diminution  of  the  obliquity,  and  this  ii 
adopted  in  the  American  Ephemeris  instead  of  0".4788,  which  results  fh>m  theory 
and  is  subject  to  an  error  in  the  estimated  mass  of  Venus.  The  difference,  howeter, 
is  so  small  that  either  number  will  serve  to  represent  the  actually  obserred  obliquity 
for  half  a  century  within  (K'.5. 

I  hare  here  adopted  the  precession  constant  (50".870S)  giren  by  Pbtb&s,  rather 
for  the  conrenience  of  the  reader  (this  being  employed  in  the  English  and  Americtn 
Almanacs)  than  on  account  of  its  superior  accuracy.  Recent  researches  rather 
confirm  Brssel's  constant  (50"'. 86354).  See  Madlir's  Di§  Ei^enbtwegungen  der 
Fixftcmty  Dorpat,  1856,  p.  11. 
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COS  }  JT  sin  I  (4r  —  4^,)  =  sin  i  »^  cos  }  (e  +  c,) 
cos  iff  cosi(4  —  4^^)  =  cos  }*  cos  He  —  e^) 
sinjrsin  (n  +  H  +  i4'i)  =  8inJ»»8in}(c  +  c^)  /    C^"^) 

sin  Jir  cos  (n  +  i  4  +  J  ^i)  =  cos  i*  sin  J  (c  —  e^) 

The  angles  J  e?  and  J  (^  "~  *i)  ^^®  ^^  small  that  their  cosines  may 
always  be  put  equal  to  unity,  and,  consequently,  also  those  of 
J^rand  J('4'  "~  '4^i)5  while  for  their  sines  we  may  substitute  the 
arcs.    We  thus  obtain  at  once,  from  the  first  two  equations, 

4  — 4',=  *cosKe  +  O 
where  we  can  take,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 

cos  }  (f  +  e^)  =  cos  (e^  —  0".2369 1) 

=  cos  Co  +  0".2369^  sin  1"  sin  e^ 

and  hence,  by  substituting  the  values  of  e?  and  e^  from  (646), 

4  —  4,  =    0".1387f  —  0".0002218<« 

4,  =  50".2411 1  +  0".0001134t«  (648) 

The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  last  two  equations  of  (647)  gives 

7r«=  d«sin«i(»  +  «i)  +  («  -  O' 
in  which  we  may  take 

(5in« }  (e  +  Cj)  =  8in«  c„  —  0".2869f  sin  1"  sin  2e. 
and  then,  substituting  the  values  of «?,  s^,  and  e  —  e^  we  obtain 

ir«  =  0".228111  f«  —  0".0000033234  «• 
and,  by  extracting  the  root, 

7c  =  0".4776 1  —  0".0a00035 1*  (649) 

The  quotient  of  the  third  equation  of  (647)  divided  by  the 
fourth  gives 

tan  (n  +  J4  +  J4i)  = sin  1(«  +  O 


«  — *i 


in  which  we  have 

^      _  0.15119e~  0.00024186^ 

f  —  f,  ""  —  0.4738^  —  0.0000875  f« 

=  —  0.3191  +  0.00051636 1 
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and 

sin  J  (e  +  fj)  =  ain  c,^  0".2369*  sin  1"  cos  €, 
whence 


tan  (n  +  J  i  +  J^i)  «=  —  0.127062  +  0.00020595^ 

If,  then,  we  put 

tan  n^=  — 0.127062 
or 

n,  =r      172*  45'  81" 
and  also 

we  have 


tan  n,  —  tan  n,  =  (n^  —  llo)  sin  1"  see*  DU  =  0.00020595 1 

0595  f 
sin  1" 


n,--n.^'^^^B^l^2^==irM^t 


whence 

n,  =  n  +  1 4^  +  i  4,  =  172*  45'  81"  +  41".805< 

and,  subtracting  from  this  the  quantity 

}4  +  }4|=50".310e 
we  have,  finally, 

n  =  172*  45'  31"  —  8".505f  (650) 

The  equation  (648)  determines  the  general  precession,  and  (649) 
and  (650)  the  position  of  the  mean  ecliptic. 

369.  To  find  the  precession  in  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  given  star, 
from  the  epoch  1800. — Let  LNB  (Fig.  54)  be  the  fixed  ecliptic 
of  1800;  L^NB^  the  mean  ecliptic  at  the  given  time  1800  +  t]P 
and  Pi  the  poles  of  these  circles  respectively.  The  node  If  is 
the  pole  of  the  great  circle  PPiL^  joining  P  and  Pi.  Let  5  be 
the  star,  and  put 

L  =  the  star's  given  mean  longi- 
tude for  1800,  reckoned  from 
the  mean  equinox  of  that 
year, 
B  =  the  star's  given  mean  lati- 
tude for  1800, 
Xf  fi  =  the  mean  longitude  and  lati- 
tude for  1800  + 1. 

We  have  in  the  figure  (as  in  Fig.  53) 

NB^^X  —  n-~4,  SB,=  fi 
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and  in  the  triangle  PSPi  we  have 

PS  =90^  — jB 

SPP,  =  ^i  =  90O  +  i  —  n 
8P,  P  =  180^  —  L,B^  =  180^  —  (90<>  +  a  —  n  —  ^i) 
=  90o~(^-n-4,) 

BO  that,  by  the  fundamental  equations  of  Sph.  Trig., 

« 
C08)9co8(il  —  n  — 4j)=     coBBcm(L — n)  ^ 

tmfi%\n(X  —  n  —  4,)=      cosBsin  (L  —  n)coBit -^ sin  B  B\nic>  (661) 

sin  /9  =  —  cos  j9  sin  (L — n)8in  «  +  sin  .8  cos  tt) 

Instead  of  these  rigorous  formulfie,  we  may  deduce  approximate 
ones,  which  will  be  sufficient  in  all  practical  cases,  as  follows. 
Neglecting  the  square  of  n  (that  is,  putting  cos  n  =  1),  let  the* 
first  equation  be  multiplied  by  8in(L —  11),  the  second,  by  cos 
(If  —  11) ;  the  difference  of  the  products  is 

cos  ^  sin  (il  —  L  —  4,)  =  sin  «  sin  B  cos  (L. —  IL) 

The  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by  multiplying  the  same 
equations  by  cos  (i  —  11)  and  sin  (L  —  11),  respectively,  is 

cos  fi  cos  (X  —  L  —  4,)  =  cos  jB  +  sin  ;r  sin  B  8ini(jL  —  n), 

and  the  quotient  of  these  last  equations  is 

,,        ^           .            sin  TT  tan  B  cos(Z  —  if) 
tan  (A  —  i  —  4,)  = ^^ ^ — 

1  +  sm  r  tan  B  sin  (L  —  ir) 

which  developed  in  series  (PI.  Trig.,  Art.  257)  gives 

X  —  i  — 4,=  jr  tan  5  cos(i  — n)  —  }  ?r*tan*jB8in  2(i-—  n)— &C.. 

where,  however,  since  we  here  neglect  the  square  of  ir,  the  first 
term  of  the  series  suffices :  so  that  we  have 

il  —  i  =  4,  +  «  tan^  coft  (i  —  n)  (652) 

Here  i//i  appears  as  the  precession  in  longitude  common  to  aQ 
the  stars,  and  the  term  t:  tan -B  cos  (2/  —  11)  as  that  which  varies, 
with  the  star. 

The  last  equation  of  (651)  gives 

sin  fi  —  sin  ^  ==  — -  sin  w  cos  B  sin  (i  —  n) 

Vol.   L— 39 
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whence,  neglecting  ;r*  as  before, 

iJ—  ^  =  —  *r  sin  (i  —  n)  (653) 

The  values  of  -v^n  ^>  and  U  being  found  for  the  time  1800  +  t, 
by  means  of  (648),  (649),  and  (650),  the  formulce  (652)  and  (653) 
determine  the  required  precession  in  the  longitude  and  latitude, 
and,  consequently,  also  the  mean  place  of  the  star  for  the  given 
date. 

370.  To  find  (he  precession  in  longitude  and  latitude  between  any  two 
given  dates. — Suppose  X  and  ^  are  given  for  1800  +  t,  and  A'  andj? 
are  required  for  1800  +  t'.  Denoting  by  L  and  B  the  longitude 
and  latitude  for  1800,  we  shall  have,  by  (652), 

;i  — i  =  4j  +7rtan^  co8(i  —  n  ) 
;i'  —  i  =  4/  +  «'tan  B  coB(i  —  n') 

where  i^/,  r',  TI'  are  the  quantities  given  by  (648),  (649),  and 
(650)  when  t^  is  substituted  for  L  If  we  subtract  the  foist  of 
these  equations  from  the  second,  and  at  the  same  time  introduce 
the  auxiliaries  a  and  A,  determined  by  the  conditions 

asm  A  =:  (i(^ -\-  It)  sin  } (n'  —  n) 
a  cos  il  =  (it'  —  It)  cos  }  (n'  —  n) 
we  find 

i'  —  i  =  4/  —  4  +  «  cos/ i  —  "  ^"  —  ^  jun J? 
:and  in  the  same  manner,  from  (653), 

For  the  values  of  A  and  a  we  have 

tt'  -I-  w  f  4-  t 

tan  A  =    .^     tan  } (n'  —  n)  =  ^^  ^ tan  } (n'  —  n) 
or,  by  (650), 

so  that  cos  A  may  be  put  equal  to  unity,  and  therefore  we  have 

a  =  K^ —  ft 
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i^e  may  also  put  tan  ^  instead  of  tan  B  in  the  above  formulae, 
since  the  error  in  ^'  —  ^  thus  produced  will  be  only  a  term  in  7^ ; 
wad  for  L  we  may  take  k  —  4^^:  so  that  if  we  put 


L-^^L±^-A=X-M 


and  then  substitute  the  numerical  values  of  our  constants,  Ave 
shall  have  the  following  formulae  for  computing  the  precession 
Bpom  1800  +  t  to  1800  +  t' : 

M  =     172°  45'  81"  +  t .  50".241  —  («'  +  f)  8".506 

V—X=     (f'— n[50".2411  +  (<'+n0".0001134] 

>  (654) 
4.  (f^t)  [0".4776  —  (f+  0  0".0000035]  cos  (A— 3f)tan;9  ' 

?'— /»= — (^—  t)  [0".4776  —  (f+ 1) 0".0000085]  sin  {X^M) 

These  are  the  same  as  Bessbl's  formulae  in  the  Tabulm  Begioman- 
(ancBy  except  that  we  have  here  employed  the  constants  given  by 
Peters,  and  the  epoch  to  which  t  and  <'  are  referred  is  1800. 

To  find  the  annual  precession  in  longitude  for  a  given  date. — ^If*  we 
divide  the  equations  (664)  by  /'  —  /,  the  quotients 

^-T'  f  —  t 

will  express  the  mean  annual  precession  between  the  two  dates ; 
and  if  we  then  suppose  t'  and  t  to  differ  by  an  infinitesimal 
quantity,  or  put  t'  =  t,  these  quotients  will  become  the  differen- 
tial coefiicients  which  express  the  annual  precession  for  the  in- 
stant 1800  +  t;  namely, 

^  =      60".2411  +  0".0002268f 

+  [0".4776  —  0.0000070 f]  cos  (>l  —  M)  tan  fi 
^  =  —  10".4776  —  0.0000070  <1  sin  (X -- M)  }   (655) 

in  which 

M  =       172^  45'  31"  +  33".23 1 

Example. — ^For  the  star  Spica^  we  have,  for  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1800, 

the  mean  longitude,  L=       201^  8'    5".97 
the  mean  latitude,     J?  ==  —      2^  2'  22".64 
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Find  its  mean  longitude  and  latitude  for  the  beginning  of  the 
Tear  1860. 

First  By  the  direct  fomiulse  (652)  and  (658).— We  find,  by 
^648),  (649),  and  (650),  for  t  =  60, 

4,  =  50^  14".874 

r  =  28".6434 

n  =  172°  3r  1'' 
whea-^e 

X  -  n  =  28*'  26'  5" 

jr  tan  5  cos  (i  —  n)  =  —    0".897 
ir  sin  (i  -  n)  =  +  18".689 

and  hence,  by  (652)  and  (653),  the  precession  is 

k  —  L=       60'  14".874  -  0".897  =  50^  13''.977 
P—B^-^  18".639 

and  the  mean  longitude  and  latitude  for  1860.0  are 

;i  =       201°  53'  20".95 
^=—     2°    2'36".28 

Second.  By  the  use  of  the  annual  precession. — The  mean 
annual  precession  for  the  sixty  years  from  1800  to  1860  is  the 
annual  precession  for  1830.  Ilence,  by  taking  /  =  30  in  (655), 
and  denoting  by  ^  and  ^^  the  longitude  and  latitude  for  1830, 

^  =       50".2479  +  0".4774  cos  (^  —  -if)  tan  ;9, 

^=—  0".4774  sin  (X^—  M) 
M=       173°  2'  8". 

To  compute  these,  we  can  employ  approximate  values  of  /^  and 
^^,  found  by  adding  the  general  precession  for  thirty  years  to  L, 
and  neglecting  the  terms  in  t:  ;  namely, 

' ;,  =  201°  28'.2  /9^  =  —  2°  2'.6 

and  hence  ^  —  1/  =  28°  26M, 

~  =  50".2329  ^  =  —  0".2274 

(It  at 

§ 

Tliese  multiplied  by  60  give  the  whole  precession  from  1800  to 

1860, 

X-^L  =  50'  13".97  p  —  B  =  —  13".64 

mrreeinor  with  the  values  found  above. 
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371.  Given  the  mean  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  star  for 
any  date  1800  +  ^  to  find  the  mean  right  ascension  and  declinatioyi  for 
any  other  date  1800  +  ^'.— Let  V^  F/ 
(Fig.  55)  be  the  fixed  ecliptic  of 
1800,  V^Q  the  mean  equator  of 
1800  +  t,  V^'Q  the  mean  equator 
of  1800  +  t',  Q  the  intersection  of 
these  circles  (or  the  ascending  node 
of  the  second  upon  the  first).  The 
position  of  the  point  Q  is  found  as 
follows.  The  arc  V^V/ is  the  luni-solar  precession  for  the  in- 
terval t' — t:  so  that,  distinguishing  by  accents  the  quantities 
obtained  by  (646)  when  /'  is  put  for  /,  we  have,  in  the  triangle 


i  » 


(056) 


and  putting 

§F,=  90<»  -  z,  eF/=  90^  +  ^j  ViQ^i  =  ®, 

we  find,  by  Gauss's  equations  of  Sph.  Trig., 

cos} 6  sin  }(/  4-  z)  =  sin  }(4.'  —  4)  co8K€/+  e,) 
cos  }  6  cos  i  (y  +  r)  =  cos  }  (4'  —  4)  cos  }  (Cj'  —  e,) 
sin  }0  sin  }  (/  —  -?)  =  cos  }  (4'  —  4)  sin  }  (r/  —  Cj) 
sin  J0  cos  }  (/  —  z)  =  sin  i  (4'  —  4)  sin  }  (s/  +  ej 

which  determine  0,  ^,  and  z'  in  a  rigorous  manner.  But,  since 
I  («/  —  ei)  is  exceedingly  small,  we  can  always  put  unity  for  its 
cosine,  and  the  arc  for  the  sine,  and,  consequently,  the  same 
may  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  arc  J  {z'  —  z);  we  thus  obtain 
the  following  simple  but  accurate  formulae : 


tan  }  (y  -f  ^)  =  tan  }  (4'  —  4)  cos  }  (c/  +  c^) 


K^-^)  = 


i  «  -  ^,) 


tanl(4'— 4)siu}(e/  +  c,) 
sin  je  =  sin  1  (4'  —  4)  sin  i (e/  +  e,) 


(657) 


K  V^  and  T^'  are  the- positions  of  the  mean  equinox  in  1800  +  t 
and  1800  +  <',  Vi  F,  is  the  planetary  precession  for  the  first  and 
Vi'  V^'  that  for  the  second  of  these  times,  which  being  denoted 
by  I?  and  i>'  we  have 


G14 
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If  then  we  put 


a,  d 


'  j»r 


the  given  mean  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a 

star  Sy  for  1800  +  t, 

those  required  for  1800  +  f, 


we  have  a  =  V^D,  and  a'  =  T^'Z),  and,  consequently, 

Qn=  v;u  -  v;q  =  a' — z'  +  *'  —  90^ 

Fig.  w.  Now,  let  P  and  P'  (Fig.  56)  he  the 

poles   of   the    equator  at  the  times 

^D   1800  +  t,    1800  +  V,   AQD,   A'QD, 

the  two  positions  of  the  equator  at 

these  times,  as  in  Fig.  55 ;  S  the  star. 

Q  is  thcpole  of  the  great  circle  PP'A' 

joining    the    poles   P  and   P',  and, 

therefore,  PP'  =  A  A'  =  AQA' =  0, 

and  in  the  triangle  PP'S  we  have 

PS  =  90«  —  a, .  P'S=  90^  —  a',  pp'  =  e 

SPP'=  AD=  90°  +  §2)  =  a  +  ^  +  .^ 

8P'P=  180°  —  A'iy=  90°  -  eiy  =  180°  —  (a'  —  z'  +  *') 

Heiice,  by  the  fundamental  equations  of  Spherical  Trigonometry 


cosa'sin  (a' — /+  »y)  =  co8<Jsin  (a  +  ^  +  »9) 
cos  a 'cos  (a' — 2:'4-»?')  =  co8aeos(a  +  2  4-»?)co80  —  sin  a  sin  0 

sin  a '=  cos  a  cos  (o  +  2  +  »V)  sin6  +  sin  a  cos  0 


We  have  thus  a  rigorous  and  direct  solution  of  our  problem  by 
finding,  first,  ©,  z,  and  z'  from  (656),  and  hence  a'  and  o'  by  (^b%), 
employing  the  values  of  c,  i^,  9  for  the  time  1800  +  /,  and  of 
£',  'vjP',  &'  for  the  time  1800  +  V,  as  given  by  (646)  for  the  two 
dates. 

372.  The  formulie  (658)  may  be  adapteO  for  logarithmic  com- 
putation by  the  introduction  of  an  auxiliary  angle  in  the  usual 
manner;  or  we  may  employ  the  Gaussian  equations,  which,  if 
we  denote  the  angle  at  the  star  by  C,  and  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
put 


^=  a  +  ^  +  ^ 


^'  =  a'  —  /  +  *' 


(659) 
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give 

cos  i  (90<>  +  d')  sin  i  U'+C)  =  cos  1  (90<*  +  ^  —  6)  sin  M 
cos  i  (90®  +  a')  00^  J  (A'+C)  =  cos  i  (90**  +  a  +  0)  cos  M 
sin  1  (90®  +  ^')  sin  1  (^'— C;  =  sin  -i  (90®  +  a  —  0)  sin  J  ^ 
sin  J (90®  +  d') cos  1  (^i— C)  =  sin  } (90®  +  ^  +  6) cos  M 

873.  We  may,  however,  obtain  greater  precision  by  computing 
the  differences  between  A  and  A'  and  between  d  and  d\  From 
the  first  two  equations  of  (658)  we  deduce 

COB  d'  sin  (il' — A)  =  cos  3  sin  A  sin  6  [tan  d  +  tan  }  6  cos  A] 

CO0  ^'co8(ii' — '^)  =  co^  ^  —  ^^^  ^  cos ii  sin  6  [tan  ^ -|- tan  }  6 cos  j1] 

BO  that,  if  we  put 

p  s=  sin  6  (tan  d  -f  tan  i  6  cos  A) 
we  have 


tan  (A'  —  -4)  =  --^ 

1  —  ©cos 


(660> 


7>cosil 
and,  by  Napier's  Analogy,* 

tan  }  (d  —  d)=  tan  }  0 ^^ ' ^ 

^  ^  co8i(^'  — -^) 

EiLAMPLE. — The  mean  place  of  Polaris  for  1755,  according  to 
the  Tabuke  BegiomontatuBj  is 

»  =  10®  65'  44".955  d  =  87®  59'  41".12 

it  is   required  to  reduce  this  place  to  the  mean  equator  and 

equinox  of  1820. 

For  1755  we  take  <  =  —  45 ;  and  for  1820,  /'  =  +  20 ;  and,  by 

(646),  we  find— 
< 

For  1766.  For  1820. 

4  =  —  37'  47".81  4''=  +  16'  47".55 

^  =        —   7".  29  d'  =        +    2".93 

f,  =  23®  27'  54".28488  c/=  23®  27'  54".22294 

and  hence 

}  (V  —  4)  =  27'  17".43 
}  (f  /  —  cj  =  —    0".00597 
}(c'  +  f)  =  23®  27' 54".23 

*  The  formula  (667),  (668),  (659),  (660)  are  those  giTen  bj  Bibbil  in  the  Tabulu 
BegiomotUanm. 
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with  which  the  formulse  (657)  give 


J  (/+£?)  =  + 26' 2^02 

J(y~z)==      —  1".89 

z  =  +  26'  3".91 

/=  +  26'  CMS 

log  Bin  ie=  7.499823 


Then,  by  the  formute  (660),  we  find 


A  =  a-i-  z  +  ^  =  n^2(y  41".67 


log  p  9.256676 

log  sin  A     9.293836 
log  cos  A     9.991430 

log;?  cos  j1   9.248106 

ar.  CO.  log  (1  —  p  cos  A)   0.084629 

log  tan  (^'  —  ^)   8.635141 

A'—A=  2^28'18".08 

A'=13o48'59".65 

a'=A'+/— d'=14<>  13'  66".85 


log  tan  }e  7.499825 

logco8}(^'+^)  9.989446 
log  sec  }  Ia'—A)  O.0O0101 

log  tan  J  (^'  —  ^)   9.489372 


d'-^d=         21'  12".99 


a'=88*^20'64".ll 


374.  To  find  the  annual  precession  in  right  ascension  and  decUna- 
lion. — ^In  computing  the  precession  for  a  single  year,  the  square 
of  0  becomes  insensible,  and  we  may  take,  instead  of  (660),  the 

approximate  formula 

* 

A'— A  =  a'  —  a  —  (/  +  z)  +  »>'  —  t^  =  e  sin  tt  tan  a 
and  from  (657)  wc  then  have,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 

/  +  -?  =  (4.'  —  4.)  cos  Cj 

0  =  ( V  —  4)  sin  Ci 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  above  formula,  and  then  dividing 
by  /'  —  /,  we  have 

a!— a         4'_4  *'— ^         4'— 4    .  .  ,        . 

COS  e, : \- Sin  f ,  sm  a  tan  d 


f—t       f—t 


f—t       f—t 


which  gives  the  annual  precession  between  the  times  1800  + 1  an^ 
1800  +  /',  the  unit  of  time  being  one  year.  But,  in  order  that 
:t1ie  formula  may  express  the  rate  of  change  at  the  instant 
1800  +  /,  we  must  suppose  the  interval  /'  —  ^  to  become  infinitely 
small ;  that  is,  we  must  write  the  formula  thus : 
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da         d^  rf*    ,    rf^     .  .         .        * 

—  =  —  COS  e, Bin  c.8in  a  tan  d 

dt        dt  '       dt        dt  ' 

and  similarly,  from  the  last  equation  of  (660), 


Putting  then 


iwre  find,  by  (646), 

d^ 


dd       d^    . 

= Sm  f ,  COB  a 

dJt        dt  * 


d^                 d^ 
m  =  —  cos  e, 

dt  *       dt 

d^    . 
n  =  —  sin  e, 

dt  * 


(661) 


and  hence 


cos  e,  =(50".3798— 0".0002168<)  cos  r, 
dt 

=  46".2135  —  0".00019887 1 

—  =    (KM512  —  0".0O048372 1 
dt 

m  =  46".0623  +  0".0002849 1 
n  =  20".0607  —  0".0000863 1 


}    (662) 


and  the  annual  precession  in  right  ascension  and  declination  for 
the  time  1800  +  ^  is  found  by  the  formulas 

da 

—  =  m  +  n  Bin  a  tan  3 
dt 
,,  \    (663) 

—  =  n  cos  a 
dt 

These  formulce  may  be  used  for  computing  the  whole  precession 
between  any  two  dates,  if  we  multiply  the  annual  precession  at 
the  middle  time  between  the  two  dates  by  the  number  of  years  in 
the  interval. 

Example. — The  mean  right  ascension  and  declination  of  Spica 
for  1800  are,  by  the  TabuUe  RegiomontaruBy 

a  =       13*  14-  40'.5057 
<J  =  —  lO**   6'  46".848 

Find  the  mean  right  ascension  (a')  and  declination  (i')  for  1860. 
We  have,  for  1880,  by  making  <  =  30  in  (662), 

m  =  46".0708  n  =  20".0581 
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and,  for  a  first  approximation,  taking  a'  =  a,  i'  =  J,  we  have,  by 
(663), 

^  =  +  AT'. 22  ^  ==  -  19".00 

at  at 

The  approximate  precession  for  sixty  years  is,  therefore, 

in  R  A.,  +  2833"  =  +  188-.9  in  dec.,  —  114(y 

which,  applied  to  a  and  d,  give  the  approximate  values  for  1860, 

tt'  =  13*  17-  49-.4  a'  =  —  10^  26'  47" 

The  means  between  these  values  and  those  of  a  and  d  are 

a,  =  13*  16-  15-.  ^0  =  —  10<>  16'  17" 

which  being  employed  in  (663)  give  the  more  correct  annual 
precession  for  1830, 

^  =  +  47".2579  -?  =  —  18".9582 

at  at 

The  true  precession  for  six^  years  is  then 

in  R.  A.,  +  2835".474  =  3-  9-.0816,  in  dec,  —  18'  67".492, 

which  applied  to  a  and  d  give  the  mean  place  for  1860, 

a'  =  13*  17-  49'.5373  d' =  ^  10°  25'  44".335 

and '  these  values   agree  almost  precisely  with  those  found  by 
the  rigorous  method  of  Art.  371. 

875.  To  find  the  position  of  the  pole  of  the  equator  at  a  given  time.--- 
The  precession  causes  the  pole  of  the  equator  to  revolve  about 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  (nearly)  in  a  small  circle  Avhose  polar 
distance  is  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The  time  in 
which  the  pole  will  make  a  complete  revolution  and  return  to 
the  same  position  (small  changes  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
not  considered)  is  the  value  of  t  given  by  the  equation 

50".2411<  +  0".0001134e»=  360^  x  60  X  60  =  1296000" 

which  gives 

t  =  24447  years; 

or,  in  round  numbers,  since  the  precession  is  not  known  with 
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ufficient  precision  to   determine   so  great  a  period    exactly, 
=  24500  years. 

To  find  the  position  of  the  pole  for  any  indeterminate  time 
1800  +  i'j  we  have  only  to  observe  that  if  P,  in  Fig.  6G,  is  the 
?ole  for  a  fixed  time  1800  +  t,  P'  that  for  the  time  1800  +  i', 
the  right  ascension  of  P',  reckoned  from  the  equinox  of  1800  +  /, 
L9  equal  to  that  of  the  point  Q  diminished  by  90°.  The  right 
iscension  of  Q  is  V^Qin  Fig.  55,  and,  in  Art  871,  we  have  found 

F,C  =  90<>  —  z  —  »> 
Deuce,  if  we  put 

AfD  =  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  pole  at  the 

time  1800  +  f,  referred  to  the  equator  and  equinox 

of  1800  +  t, 
we  have 

D  =  90°  —  e 

which  will  become  known  by  computing  -v//?  '>/''>  «>  «'>  ^  for  the 
times  1800  +  ^  1800  +  t\  and  then  z  and  0  by  (657) 

An  approximate  solution  is  obtained  by  neglecting  the  varia- 
tion of  €,  and,  consequently,  taking  z'=  Zy  and  also  neglecting  &: 
BO  that 

tan^  =  — tanJ(V— 4'>co8e,  1 

Bin  (45°  —  ID)  =       sin  J  (V  —  4)  Bin  m^  j    ^^^^ 

The  ambiguity  in  determining  A  by  its  tangent  is  removed  by 
observing  that  cos  A  and  cos  J  (1//'  —  i^)  must  have  the  same  sign 
so  long  as  -v//'  —  '>^  does  not  exceed  360°,  as  we  readily  infer  from 
the  equations  (656). 

For  example,  if  we  wish  to  find  the  position  of  the  pole  for 
the  year  14000,  referred  to  the  equinox  of  1850,  we  take  i  =  50, 
f  =  12200 ;  whence  i/,'  —  a^  =  165°  83',  and 

A  =  277^  52'  B  =  48°  28' 

The  position  of  a  Lyrce  for  1850  is 

a  =  277°  58'  d  =  38°  39' 

consequently,  this  star,  in  the  year  14000,  will  be  within  five 
degrees  of  the  pole,  and  will  become  the  pole  star  of  that  period. 
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876.  When  from  direct  observations  of  the  apparent  positions 
of  the  stars  we  deduce  their  mean  places,  we  find  that  the  changeg 
in  these  mean  places  between  distant  dates  do  not  agree  with 
those  which  arise  solely  from  the  precession,  but  that  each  star 
appears  to  have  a  small  motion  of  its  own,  which  is,  therefore, 
designated  as  its  proper  motion.'^ 

This  proper  motion  is  partly  real — arising  from  the  absolute 
motion  of  the  star  in  space ;  and  partly  apparent — ^arising  from 
the  motion  of  our  own  sun,  ^vith  the  planets,  whereby  our  pomt 
of  view  is  changed.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter  how  these  two 
motions  are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other;  but  we  here 
consider  only  the  resultant  of  both. 

The  path  of  a  star  upon  the  celestial  sphere  is  assumed  to 
coincide  with  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  and  the  proper  motion  in 
this  circle  to  be  uniform  or  proportional  to  the  time.  It  is  not 
probable  that  cither  hypothesis  is  strictly  true ;  but  that  portion 
of  its  whole  orbit  which  a  star  appears  to  describe  even  in  several 
centuries  is  so  small  that,  in  the  observations  thus  far  practicable, 
no  sensible  departure  from  uniform  motion  or  from  motion  in  a 
great  circle  could  become  sensible. 

377.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  proper  motion  from  the  pre- 
cession, the  star's  observed  mean  place  at  two  different  dates 
must  be  referred  to  the  same  mean  equinox.  Suppose,  therefore, 
that  a  and  3  are  the  observed  mean  right  ascension  and  declina- 
tion for  the  time  1800  +  <,  and  a'  and  d'  those  for  1800  +  /'.  If 
we  start  from  the  first  place,  and,  computing  the  precession  for 
the  interval  t'  —  /,  find  the  values  (a')  and  (5')  for  1800  +  t\  the 
whole  proper  motion  in  the  interval,  referred  to  the  equinox  of 
1800  +  ^  is 

But  if  we  start  from  the  second  place,  and,  reducing  it  to  the 
first  time,  find  (a)  and  (5),  the  proper  motion  in  the  intenal, 
referred  to  ilw  equinox  of  1800  +  /,  is 

Aa  =  (a)  —  a  Ad  =z  (J)  —  d 

*  The  student  must  remember  that  precession  does  not  affect  the  reUtiTe  positi^"' 
of  the  stars,  but  only  shifts  the  circles  of  reference.  The  proper  motion  change*  ^* 
relative  positions  or  the  apparent  con fi juration  of  the  stars. 
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878.  To  reduce  a  star's  mean  place  from  one  epoch  to  another  y  lohen 
the  proper  motion  is  given, — ^Let  a,  i,  be  the  given  place  for  1800  +  <, 
and  let  the  given  annual  proper  motion  in  right  ascension  and 
declination^  referred  to  the  equinox  of  this  date,  be  denoted  by 
da  and  dd.  To  reduce  to  the  date  1800  +  <',  we  first  find  the 
whole  proper  motion  in  the  interval,  by  the  formulce 

Then,  putting 

(a)  =  tt  +  Aa  (d)  =  d+  Ad 

we  compute  the  precession  by  the  formulsB  of  Arts.  371  to  374, 
employing  in  these  formulae  (a)  and  (5)  for  a  and  8. 

If  thjB  proper  motion  (^a',  a<J')  had  been  given  for  the  epoch 
1800  +  t%  we  should  first  have  computed  the  precession  with  the 
given  values  a  and  d,  and,  having  applied  it,  if  (a')  and  (<J')  were 
the  resulting  values,  we  should  have  finally  a'  =  (a')  -f  Aa', 
a'  =  (3')  +  aS'. 

879.  To  reduce  the  proper  motion  in  right  ascension  and  declination 
from  one  epoch  to  another, — If,  in  Fig.  56,  P  and  P'  are  the  poles 
of  the  equator  for  the  epochs  1800  +  i  and  1800  +  t'  respectively, 
and  we  suppose  the  star  S  to  vary  its  position,  the  present  problem 
requires  us  to  deduce  the?  relations  between  the  variations  of  the 
parts  of  the  triangle  SPP^,  tlie  side  PP^  being  the  only  constant 
part.  Observing  the  notation  of  Art.  371,  we  have  (since  ^,  (?, 
^',  #'  do  not  depend  upon  the  star's  place) 

d{SPP')  =  c?(a  +  C  +  »^)  =  da 

d(^SF'P)  =  rf(180^  __  a'  +  C'  —  i>')  =  —  dof 

d(iSF)  =  '^dd 

d(SP')  ='-dd' 

and  hence,  by  the  formulse  (47)  and  (46),  putting  x  for  the  angle 
at  the  star, 

cos  d'.  da!  =        da.  COB  H  COS  y  -{-  dd  %\n  y  )      (Ct0t:.\ 

dd'=:  —  da  cos  o  Qin  y  -\-  dd  COS  y  ) 

in  which 

sin  e  sin  fo  +  2r  4-  ^)        sin  0  sin  (a'  _  /  +  ^) 
am  y  = ' ^  —  '       ^ 


COBy  = 


cos  d'  cos  d 

cos  0  —  sin  ')  sin  d' 
cos  0  cos  d' 
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In  computing  these,  it  will  usually  suffice  to  find  y  by  its  sine 
alone,  since  cos  x  ^il^  always  be  positive  except  in  the  rare  case 
where  the  star  is  so  near  the  pole  that  cos  0  <  sin  d  sin  i*.  ^ 
The  formulffi  (665)  are  equally  applicable  whether  dcr,  (W, 
dd'  denote  the  annual  proper  motion  or  the  whole  proper  moti 
in  the  given  interval. 

Example. — The  mean  place  of  Polaris  for  1755  was 
a  =  IQo  55'  44".955  d  =  87^  59'  41".12 

and,  by  the  application  of  the  precession,  this  place  reduced  to 
1820  was  found,  on  page  616,  to  be 

(tt')  =  \A?  13'  56".85  (a')  =  88^  20'  54".ll 

But  the  mean  place  for  1820,  derived  from  observation,  was, 
according  to  Bessbl  in  the  TahuJ/B  BegwrnontaruBj 

a'  =  14^  15'  22".575  5'  =  88^  20'  54".27 

Hence,  the  proper  motion  from  1755  to  1820,  referred  to  the 
mean  equinox  of  1820,  was 

Aa'  =  +  85".725  A^'  =  +  0".16 

or  the  annual  motion 

da'  =  +  1".31885  dd'r=  +  0".00246 

Now,  to  reduce  this  proper  motion  to  the  year  1755,  we  may 
employ  the  formulse  (665),  by  exchanging  da  with  da'  and  ii 
with  dd\  and  taking  y  with  the  negative  sign,  since  0  is  negative 
for  the  interval  from  1820  to  1755 ;  or  we  may  avoid  the  change 
of  notation  and  of  sign  by  deducing  from  (665)  the  following: 

COB  d  .da=  da  COS  ^'  COS  y  —  dd'  sin  y 
dd  =  da  cos  d'  sin  y  +  dd'  cos  y 

From  the  example  on  page  616,  we  find 

log  sin  e  =  7.800851  a  +  z  +  *  =  11^  20'  41".57 

with  which  and  *'  =  88°  20'  54".27  we  find 

log  sin  Y  =  8.634966  log  cos  r  =  9.999596 
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and  hence  for  1755  we  find 

rfa  =  +  1".08228  dd  =  +  0".004098 

If,  now,  there  had  been  given  both  the  mean  place  and  the 
proper  motion  for  1755,  namely, 

a  =  IQo  65'  44".955  d  =  87^  59'  41".12 

da  =  +  r'.08228  dd=  +  0".004098 

to  find  the  mean  place  for  1820,  we  should  first  take 

(a)  =  W  55'  44".955  +  1".08228    X  65  =  10^  56'  55".30 
Id)  =  87    59  41  .12    +  0  .004098  X  65  =  87    59  41  .39 

and  employing  these  values,  instead  of  a  and  d,  in  (659)  and  (660), 

"we  should  find 

a  +  £r  +  ^  =  A  =  11^  21'  51".92 

log  p  =  9.256691 

A'  —  il  =  2<'  28'  33".45 

}(a'  — ^)=       10'36".44 
Tvhen  ce 

a'  =  14?  15'  22".57  a'  =  88^'  20'  54".27 

as  given  above. 

380.  The  proper  motion  on  a  great  circle. — K  we  denote  this  by 
/>,  and  the  angle  which  the  great  circle  makes  with  the  circle  of 
declination  of  the  star  by  ;f,  reckoning  the  angle  from  the  north 
towards  the  east,  we  have 

•      p  sin  ;|r  =  Aa  COS  9  p  COS  ;f  =  A^ 

Thus,  we  find,  in  the  preceding  example,  for  Polaris  in  1765, 

p  =  0".03809  X  =  S30  49'.4 

and  in  1820, 

p  =  0".03809  /=86°17'.8 

where  the  accent  of  x'  is  used  for  the  second  epoch,  but  p  is 
necessarily  the  same  for  both  epochs. 

It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  we  have  }f'  =  }f  +  r^  ^^^  hence, 
if  p  and  i  have  been  found  for  one  epoch,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compute  X  to  obtain  the  reduction  to  another  epoch ;  for  we  then 
have,  by  (665), 

cos  ^'  daJ  =  /9  sin  (/  -f  r)  =  /*  8*^  / 
dd'  =p<io%(j-\-r)  =  P  cos/ 
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381.  By  the  luni-solar  precession,  combined  with  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  mean  pole  of  the  equator 
is  carried  around  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  but  gradually  approach- 
ing it.  But  the  true  pole  of  the  equator  has  at  the  same  time  a 
small  subordinate  motion  around  the  mean  pole,  which  is  called 
nutation.  This  motion,  if  it  existed  alone,  would  be  nearly  in  an 
ellipse  whose  major  axis  would  be  18".5  and  minor  axis  13".7, 
the  major  axis  being  directed  towards  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic; 
and  a  revolution  of  the  true  around  the  mean  pole  would  be 
completed  in  a  period  of  about  nineteen  years.  This  period  is 
the  time  of  a  complete  revolution  of  the  moon's  ascending  node 
on  the  ecliptic,  upon  the  position  of  which  the  principal  terms 
of  the  nutation  depend. 

This  periodic  nutation  of  the  pole  involves  a  corresponding 
nutation  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  =  as,  and  a  nutation  of  the 
equinox  in  longitude^  or,  briefly,  a  nutation  in  longitude  =  ^  which 
are  expressed  by  the  following  formulae*  for  the  year  1800: 

Ac  =        9".2231  C08  JJ— 0".0897co8  2  JJ  +  0".  0886  cos  2C 

-f  0".6510co82O-f  0".0098cos(O  -f  r) 

(666) 

AX  =  — 17".24068iiiJJ-f  0".2078Biii2JJ— 0".204l8iii2C  -f  0". 0677 sin (<[  —  r) 

—  I".26948m20  -f0'M2798iii(O— Z')— 0".02138iii(Q+r) 

in  which 

SI  =  the  longitude  of  the  ascending  node  of  the  moon's  orbit, 

referred  to  the  mean  equinox, 
C  =  the  moon's  true  longitude, 
O  =  the  sun's  true  longitude, 
r  =  the  true  longitude  of  the  sun's  perigee, 
r'  =  the  true  longitude  of  the  moon's  perigee. 

The  quantity  aA  is  also  called  the  equation  of  the  equinoxes. 

The  coeflicient  of  cos  Q  in  the  formulae  for  as  is  called  the 
constant  of  nutation.  The  coefficient  of  sin  Q  in  the  formula  for 
A^  is  equal  to  this  constant  multiplied  by  --  2  cot  2e^  in  which 

*  Peters,  Numerut  Constarm  Nuiationis,  p.  46.  Some  exceedingly  small  terms,  »nd 
others  of  short  period,  are  here  omitted,  as,  even  if  they  are  not  altogether  inseni^ible 
in  a  single  obsenration,  their  effect  disappears  in  tiie  mean  of  a  number  of  obsem- 
tions. 
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e^  =  23®  27'  54".2.  These  coefficients^  however,  are  not  absolutely 
constant :  so  that,  according  to  Peters,  the  formulee  for  1900  will  b^ 

+  (r.6607  C082  O  4-  0".0092  eo8  (0  +  r) 

(667) 

(U^  —  IT^.JSTT  Bin  a  +  (r.2078  sin  2  ft  —  0".2041  sin  2C  -f  (r.0677  sin  ( C  —  r') 

-^  l".2e06fui  20  4-  0".1276sin  (0—  r)  —  O".O2188in(0-f  r) 

Since  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  earth  do  not 
disturb  the  position  of  the  ecliptic,  but  only  that  of  the  equator 
and  its  intersection  with  the  ecliptic,  the  nutation  does  not  afiect 
the  latitudes  of  stars,  and  its  effect  upon  their  longitudes  is 
simply  to  increase  them  all  by  the  same  quantity  A>t. 

882.  To  find  the  nutation  in  right  ascension  and  declination  for  a 
given  star  at  a  given  time. — ^Let  a  and  d  denote  the  mean  right 
ascension  and  declination  of  the  star  at  the  given  time ;  a'  and  d^ 
the  true  right  ascension  and  declination  at  this  time,  or  the  mean 
place  corrected  for  the  nutation.  Let  the  coefficients  of  the 
formulie  for  as  and  ^k  be  found  for  the  given  year  by  interpola- 
tion between  the  values  for  1800  and  1900,  and  then,  taking 
Q,C,  O,  Py  and  F'  from  the  Ephemeris  for  the  given  date  (the 
day  of  the  year,  and,  for  the  greatest  precision,  the  hour  of  the 
dfty)>  we  can  compute  the  values  of  as  and  a^.  We  can  then 
have  either  a  rigorous  or  an  approximate  solution  of  our  problem. 

A  rigorous  solution  may  be  obtained  by  employing  the  for- 
mulee  (656),  (658),  and  (659),  substituting  s  +  J  as,  as,  a^  a  +  Zj 
and  a'  —  z^  for  J  (si'  +  Si),  s/  —  Sj,  i//'  —  i//,  ^  and  A\  respectively. 

Another  rigorous  solution  is  obtained  by  first  computing  the 
mean  longitude  X  and  latitude  ^,  from  the  given  a  and  ^,  and 
the  mean  obliquity  s,  by  Art.  23.  Then,  with  the  true  longitude 
^  +  A>1,  the  true  latitude  ^,  and  the  true  obliquity  s  +  as,  we  can 
compute  the  true  right  ascension  a'  and  declination  5'  by  Art,  26. 

But,  since  as  and  A>t  are  very  small,  an  approximate  solution 
by  means  of  differential  formulae  will  be  sufficiently  accurate, 
and  practically  more  convenient.  The  effect  of  varying  X  and 
e  by  A>1  and  as,  while  fi  is  constant,  is,  by  the  equations  (53), 

a'  ^-  a  ss  Ai — At  COS  a  tan  d 

cos  d 

9' —  1=3  Ai.sin  17  cot  j9  +  Af  sin  a 
in  which  ij  is  the  position  angle  at  the  star,  as  defined  in  Art  25. 
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Substituting  the  values  of  cos  i; cos  j9  and  sinij  cos  fi  there  pven, 
we  have 

o'  —  a  =  ^X  (cos  e  -{-  sin  «  sin  a  tan  8)  —  Ae  cos  a  tan  d 
6'  —  d  =  ^X  sin  €  cos  a  -|-  Ac  sin  a 

Hence,  substituting  the  values  of  a^  and  Ae  for  1800,  with 
e  =  23°  2V  64",  and  also  the  values  for  1900  with  c  =  23°  2?  7", 
we  find 

a'— o  = 

—  (15'\8148  +  6".8660  Bmatuid)  sin  Q    ~  9".2281  eos  a  tan  d  000  Q 

+  (  (yM902  +  0''.0825  sin  a  tan  6)  sin  2Q  +  0".0897  cos  a  tan  S  eos  2Q 

—  (  0'M872  4-  (y\08lZ  sin  a  Un  d)  sin  2C  —  (K'.OSSe  eos  a  tan  c)  cos  2C 
+  (  0".0621  +  0".0270  sin  a  tan  A)  sin  (C  —  r') 

—  (  1M644  +  (^'.5055  sin  a  tan  d)  sin  2  Q  —  (y'.5510  cos  a  tan  J  cos  20 
4-  (  (y'.inZ  +  0".0609  sin  a  tan  <J)  sio  (Q  —  F) 

^  (  0".0196  +  0".0086  sin  a  tan  <J)  sin  (0  +  F)  — 0".0098  cos  a  Un  cJ cos  (0  + 'I 

(668) 

<5'  —  <5  =  —  6".8650  cos  a  sin  JJ     +  9\2281  sin  a  cos  JJ 
r.8682  9^.2340 

4-  0''.0825  cos  a  sin  2  Q  —  (y'.0S97  sin  a  cos  2  Q 

—  O^'.OSIS  cos  o  sin  2C  +  0".0886  sin  a  cos  2C 
+  0".0270  cos  a  sin  ( C  —  F') 

—  0".6065  cos  o  sin  2  0  4-  0".6610  sin  a  cos  2© 
4-  0".0509  cos  o  sin  (0  —  F) 

—  O".0O86  cos  a  sin  (0  4-  r)  4-  0".0098  sin  a  cos  (©  4-  r) 

The  values  of  the  coefficients  which  sensibly  change  during  the 
century  are  given  for  1900  in  small  figures  below  the  values  for 
1800.* 

Previous  to  the  investigations  of  Peters,  the  only  terms 
retained  in  the  nutation  formula  were  those  depending  on 
Sly  2 J2 ,  2c,  and  2 © .  Of  the  additional  terms  added  by  him,  I 
have  retained  only  those  which  can  have  any  sensible  effect  in 
the  actual  state  of  the  art  of  astronomical  observation. 


383.  General  tables  for  the  nutation  in  right  ascension  and  decUnd- 
tion.-^Of  the  various  tables  proposed  for  facilitating  the  compn- 

*  If  we  take  into  account  the  squares  of  AA  and  Ar  and  their  product  in  the  deTelop- 
ment  of  a'  —  a  and  6'  —  6  in  series,  some  of  the  coefficients  are  changed,  but  onljby 
two  or  three  units  in  the  last  decimal  place.  Compare  the  formulsB  of  the  text  witl> 
those  giyen  by  Pktkrs  in  the  Numerua  ContianM^  and  by  Struvk  in  the  Aatrm^ 
Naeh,,  No.  4S6. 
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fation  of  the  nutation  fonnulse,  the  most  compendious  are  those 
computed  by  Nicolai,  according  to  the  form  suggested  by  Gauss, 
and  included  in  Warnstorff's  edition  of  Schumacher's  Hiilfs- 
tafeln.  In  these  tables  the  new  constants  are  adopted  from 
Peters,  as  in  the  preceding  formulee,  and  the  epoch  is  1850. 

For  the  lunar  nutation  in  right  ascension,  the  first  table  gives, 
mih  the  argument  Si  j  the  quantity 

—  15".8235  sin  a  =  c 

The  two  remaining  terms  in  the  first  line  of  our  formula  are 

reduced  to  a  single  term  by  assuming  auxiliaries  b  and  ^,  also 

given  in  the  tables  with  the  argument  Si  j  determined  by  the 

conditions 

b  sin  (Sl  +  B)  =  6".8666  sin  ft 

b  cos  (ft  +  5)  =  9".2286  cos  ft 

Thus,  the  first  line  of  the  formula,  containing  the  principal  terms 
of  the  lunar  nutation  in  right  ascension,  becomes 

c  —  b  cos  (ft  -f  ^  —  a)  tan  d 

By  the  use  of  the  same  auxiliaries,  the  first  two  terms  of  the 
lunar  nutation  in  declination  are  reduced  to  the  following : 

—  6  sin  (ft  +  ^  —  a) 

For  the  solar  nutation,  the  second  table  gives,  with  the  argu- 
ment 2©,  the  quantity 

—  rM644Bin20=^ 

and  the  two  remaining  terms  involving  2©  are  reduced  to  a 
single  one  by  the  auxiliaries/ and  Fy  given  in  the  table,  which 
are  determined  by  the  conditions 

/  sin  (2Q  +  F)  =  0".5055  sin  2© 
/  cos  (2Q  +  F)  =  0".5510  cos  2© 

60  that  the  solar  nutation  in  right  ascension  is 

g  —/cos  (2©  +  -F— a)tana 
and  the  solar  nutation  in  declination  is 

—/ sin  (2© +  2?'— a) 

Almost  all  the  remaining  terms  of  the  formute  may  also  be 
fonnd  by  means  of  the  table  for  the  solar  nutation.  The  coeffi- 
cients of  the  terms  in  2  ft  and  2  (  are  about  one-sixth  part  of 
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those  of  the  terms  in  20,  while  the  signs  of  the  terms  in  2& 
are  the  opposite  to  those  in  29 :  hence,  to  find  the  value  of 
these  terms,  we  can  enter  the  table  first  with  the  argument 
2a  +  180°  (=  2a  +  Vr),  and  then  with  2C;  and,  computing  tho 
nutation  in  eaoh  case  by  the  above  forms  for  the  solar  nutation, 
take  J,  or  more  exactly  ^,  of  the  sum  of  the  results.  The  terns 
m  O  +  r  are  obtained  by  entering  the  table  with  the  argument 
O  +  r  and  taking  ^  of  the  results.  The  terms  in  0  —  Twill 
be  found  in  the  most  simple  manner  by  multiplying  the  annual 
precession  [given  by  (668),  and  usually  computed  in  connection 
with  the  nutation]  by  ^j  sin  ( 0  —  /^ ;  and  the  terms  in  C  -  f 
by  multiplying  the  annual  precession  by  yj,  sin  ( C  —  P'). 

The  computation  even  with  the  aid  of  these  tables  is  lufi* 
ciently  tedious.  Their  chief  recommendation  is  their  brevity; 
but  where  the  nutation  is  to  be  computed  very  frequently,  more 
extended  tables  are  required,  such,  for  example,  as  are  given 
in  the  8d  vol.  of  the  Washington  Observations^  Appendix  C,  by 
Professors  Hubbard,  Coffin,  and  Keith. 

ABERRATION. 

384.  The  apparent  direction  of  a  star  from  the  earth  is  deter- 
mined by  the  direction  of  the  telescope  through  which  it  is  ob- 
served. But  this  apparent  direction  differs  from  the  true  one  in 
consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  combined  with  the  pro- 
gressive motion  of  light;  for  the  telescope,  partaking  of  the 
movement  of  the  eai-th,  is  changing  its  position  while  the  light 
is  descending  through  its  axis. 

Let  us  distinguish  between  the  two  instants  t  and  if  when  the 
ray  of  light  from  the  star  arrives  respectively  at  the  object-end 

and  at  the  eye-end  of  the  axis  of  the  telescope- 
^'«-  ^^'  Let  A,  B  (Fig.  57)  be  the  position  of  the  object 

and  eye  end  of  the  telescope  at  the  instant  ^• 
-4',  B\  their  positions  at  the  instant  V  ;  BB\  the 
motion  of  the  earth  in  the  interval  /'  —  /,  in 
which  the  ray  SAB'  from  the  star  is  describing 
the  line  AB'.  Then  it  is  evident  that,  while  B'i 
is  the  true  direction  of  the  star,  B'A'  is  the  ap- 
parent direction  as  given  by  the  telescope.* 
''  Moreover,  supposing  the  motion  of  the  earth  for 

*Gau8i:  Theoria  Motut  Corporum  CoeUvlittm^  p.  6S. 
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BO  small  an  interval  to  be  rectilinear  and  uniform,  and  the 

motion  of  light  to  be   uniform,  the  lines  BA  and  B'A'  are 

parallel,  and  the  ray  of  light  during  its  progress  from  A  to  B\ 

is  constantly  in  the  axis  of  the  telescope ;  for  instance,  when  the 

telescope  is  in  the  position  6a,  the  ray  will  have  reached  the 

point  a,  and  we  have 

AaiBh=.AB'iBB' 

The  difference  of  apparent  direction  thus  caused  by  the 
motion  of  the  earth  combined  with  that  of  light  is  called  the 
aberration  of  ihefxed  stars.  When  we  also  take  into  account  the 
motion  of  the  luminous  body,  as  ih  the  case  of  the  planets, 
another  species  of  aberration  occurs,  which  will  be  considered 
hereafter,  under  the  name  of  the  planetary  aberration. 

The  whole  displacement  of  the  star  produced  by  aberration  is 
in  the  plane  passed  through  the  star  and  the  line  of  the  observer's 
motion,  and  the  star  appears  to  be  thrown  forward  in  this  plane 
in  the  direction  of  that  motion.  Thus,  in  the  figure  the  whole 
aberration  is  the  angle  SB' A' ;  and,  if  we  conceive  the  plane  of 
the  lines  SB'  and  BB'  to  be  produced  to  the  celestial  sphere, 
this  plane  will  be  that  of  a  great  circle  drawn  through  the  place 
of  the  star  and  the  points  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  line  BB' 
meets  it.  The  displacement  of  the  star  will  be  the  arc  of  this 
circle  subtending  the  angle  SB' A'  and  measured  from  the  star 
towards  that  point  of  the  sphere  towards  which  the  observer  is 
moving. 

885.  Th  find  the  aberration  of  a  star  in  the  direction  of  the  observer's 
motion. — ^Let 

*  =  AB'B^  =  the  true  direction  of  the  star  referred  to  the 

line  B' By 
=  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  joining  the  star's 

true  place  and  the  point  from  which  the  observer  is 

moving, 
^'  =  the  apparent  direction  of  the  star  referred  to  the  same 

line,  =  ABB^, 
Y=  the  velocity  of  light, 
V  =  the  velocity  of  the  observer  j 

then  the  aberration  in  the  plane  of  motion  is  the  angle  A'B'A 
=  B'AB  =  !>'—(?,  and  the  triangle  ABB'  gives 

Bin  (^'  ~  ^)  _  BB^  __v^ 
Bind'       ^Zb'""  r 


<lg»HTT03r. 


A*  »>'  --  t)  L«  very  *mAu.  we  mar  pat  the  arc  for  the  sine ;  and  if 
we  then  also  pot 


k  = 


VmnV 


(669) 


we  shall  have 


^—4=:kask^  (670) 


Tvhere  the  constant  k  mar  be  resanled  as  known  from  the  yelo- 
cities  of  Ii£rht  and  of  the  observer. 

386.  The  motion  of  the  observer  on  the  sorftce  of  the  earth  » 
the  resultant  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  and  its  rota- 
tion on  its  axis ;  that  is«  of  its  cDUina/  and  diunud  motions.  These 
may  be  ^parately  considered. 

The  araojal  aberratton  is  that  part  of  the  total  aberration  which 
results  from  the  earth's  annual  motion.  It  may  be  called  the 
aberration  for  the  earth's  centre. 

The  diamal  abfrratioti  is  that  part  of  the  total  aberration  which 
results  fix>m  the  earth's  diurnal  motion.  It  obviously  varica 
with  the  position  of  the  observer  on  the  earth*s  surface,  aud 
vanishes  for  an  observer  at  the  poles. 

387.  Tojiiul  tliC  annual  aberration  of  a  star  in  longitude  and  lati- 
tude.— ^Let 

i,  ,^  =  the  true  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  star, 
i',  y  =  the   apparent  longitude   aud  latitude   (affected  by 
aberration  I, 
O  ==  the  true  longitude  of  the  sun. 

The  f>oint  of  the  sphere  from  which  the  earth  appears  to  \^ 

moving  is  a  point  in  the  ecliptic  whose  longitude  is  90^-0 

(the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  being  here  neglected),  an«l 

-,.    ,„  the  mean  velocitv  of  the  earth  in  its  orlit 

Fig.  M.  *  •  :i   •        ^Hl\ 

may  be  supposed  to  be  substituted  ui  (wr)' 

so  that  h  is  known. 

If,  then,  BE  (Fig.  58)   is  an  arc  of  the 

ecliptic,  ^the  point  from  which  the  earlh 
is  moving,  5  the  true  place  of  the  star,  and  if  SB  is  drawn  i»cr- 
pendicular  to  BE,  we  liave,  in  the  right  triangle  {>BE, 

SB  =  /?,  BE^dO^'+O  —  ^  SE  =  4, 
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id  hence,  if  we  denote  the  angle  H  by  7*,  we  have 

sin  ^  sin  T'  =       sin  fi  "j 

sin  ^  cos  T'  =       cos )?  cos  (O  —  ^)  >   (671) 

cos  ^  =  —  COB  fi  sin  (O  —  ^)  J 

be  apparent  place  of  the  star  is  on  the  great  circle  ES  at  the 
stance  tf'  from  S:  so  that,  if  we  now  suppose  S  to  be  the 
)parent  place,  the  angle  y  is  not  changed,  and  we  have 

sin  ^  sin  y  =       sin  fi'  '\ 

sin  d'  cos  r=      cos  ^'  cos  (0  —  X')  >    (672) 

cos  d'  =  —  cos  /9'  sin  (O  —  O  J 

f  then,  the  true  place  of  the  star  is  given,  the  equations  (671) 
ay  be  used  to  determine  y  and  d^ ;  then  ?>'  will  be  found  from 
70),  and,  finally,  X'  and  ^'  will  be  found  from  (672).  This  is 
le  direct  and  rigorous  solution  of  the  problem ;  but  a  more 
mvenient  solution  is  obtained  by  eliminating  &  and  y  as  follows. 
Te  find,  from  the  equations  (671)  and  (672), 

sin  *'  cos  *  cos  ^  =  —  cos  fi  cos  fi'  sin  (0  —  X)  cos  (0  —  X') 
sin  *  cos  d'cos  y'  =  —  cos  fi  cos  /9'  cos  (0  —  X)  sin  (0  —  X') 

le  difference  of  which  is 

sin  (  *'  —  *)  cos  T'  =  —  cos  i?  cos  p'  sin  (X'  —  X) 

hence 

,         (y  —  ^)  cos  7^ A:  sin  i>'  cos  z' 

COB  fi  cos  fi'  cos  /9  COB  /S' 


(673) 


^,__^___^cos^0-JO 

cos  ^ 

Again,  we  find,  from  our  equations, 

cot  T'  =  cot  /9'  cos  (0  —  X')  =  cot  i?  cos  (0  —  X) 

^  which  ^'  can  be  found  from  ^  after  X'  has  been  found  by  (678), 
•  we  may  find  the  difference  between  ^'  and  ^  thus : 

,      .      .      .      ,,rcos(0  —  A')-^cos(0  — i)l 

tani?'-tan/9  =  tani9'  '-^ '— -^ '-\ 

L  cos  (0  —  A')  J 

.    ,^,       ^.       2  sin  i  (/  ~  ;)  sin  [0  -  j  (;^+  ^)]  sin Z?^  cos /? 
sm(/9-«= cos  (0  -  X') 

bence,  taking  2  sin  J  (>l'  —  >l)  =  sin  {X'  —  X),  we  obtain,  by  means 

(673), 

fi'  —  fi  =  —  ktaniQ  —  iH'  +  X)}smfi'  (674) 
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The  equations  (678)  and  (674)  are  almost  rigofotisly  exact ;  kt^ 
since  the  value  of  k  is  only  about  20'^,  a  sufficient  degree  of 
accuracy  will  be  obtained  if  in  the  second  members  we  put 
X  and  ^  for  X'  and  j9'.  The  formulae  for  the  annual  aberration  in 
longitude  and  latitude  thus  become 

i'-i  =  -A:co8(0-i)sec/9  1 

i^'  — /?=  — ifc8in(0-~i)8in/9  /    ^^^^^ 

in  which  the  value  of  the  constant,  according  to  Struve,*  is 

k  =  20".4451 

These  last  formulsB  may  be  directly  deduced  by  differentiating 
the  equations  (671). 

If  we  retain  terms  of  the  second  order  in  developing  (673) 
and  (674),  .we  shall  find  that  the  following  quantities  wiU  be 
added  to  the  second  members  of  (675) : 

—  J  ^»sin  1"  sin  2  (O  —  ;)  sec»i9 
and  —  \  A»8in  1"  tan  /9  —  J  K"  sin  1"  cos  2  (0  —  A)  tan  /9 

But  the  term  —  f  A^sin  1'' tan  ^  being  constant  may  be  omitted, 
since  it  will  be  included  in  the  expression  of  the  star's  nten 
place,  which  (Art.  361)  involves  the  non-periodic  elements  of 
the  star's  position.  Retaining,  therefore,  only  the  periodic  term* 
— namely,  those  involving  O — ^the  more  complete  formulae  will  be 

X'  —  A  =  —  20". 4451  COS  (Q  —  ^)  sec  p  —  0".0010138  sin  2  (0  —  A)  8cc«  ^  )  ^g-^*) 
/?'—  ^  =  —  20".4461  sin  (O  —  ^)  wn  /?  —  0;'.0006067  cos  2  (Q  —  '^i  tan  )3  T  ' 

The  last  terms  will  be  sensible  only  for  stars  very  near  the  pole. 
Terms  of  the  second  order  not  multiplied  by  tan^  or  sec  ^  are 
wholly  insensible,  and  have  been  disregarded  in  the  deduction 
of  the  above  formulae. 

388.  It  is  easy  to  prove,  from  the  equations  (675),  that  the 
effect  of  the  aberration  il  the  same  as  if  the  star  actually  moved 
in  a  circle  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  being  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  star  multiplied  by 
sin  k.  This  circle  will  be  seen  projected  upon  a  plane  tangent 
to  the  sphere  at  the  mean  place  of  the  star,  as  an  ellipse  whose 
major  axis  is  sin  k  and  minor  axis  sin  k  sin  ^,  the  radius  of  the 

*  Attron.  Naeh.,  No.  4S4. 
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Sphere  being  unity.    The  period  in  which  a  star  appears  to 
describe  this  ellipse  is  a  sidereal  year. 

889.  To  find  the  annual  aberration  in  right  ascension  and  decUnor 
don. — ^Let 

A^D  =  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  point  E 
(from  whioh  the  earth  is  moving) ; 

then,  in  the  triangle  formed  by  the  point  J?,  the  star,  and  the 
pole  of  the  equator,  the  sides  are  90°  —  Z),  90°  —  5,  and  t> ;  and 
the  angle  opposite  to  i?  is  -A  —  a.  If  then  we  suppose  the  side 
t  to  vary,  the  corresponding  variations  of  the  angle  A  —  a  and 
the  side  90°  —  8  may  be  directly  deduced  by  the  differential 
formulsB  of  Art.  84.  The  angle  at  U  and  the  side  90°  —  D  being 
constant,  we  find 

cos  d .da  ^=  —  M  sin  C 
dd  =:^d&  cos  G 

where  C  denotes  the  angle  at  the  star.  For  determining  C,  our 
triangle  gives 

sin  ^  sin  (7  =  cos-D  sin  (A  —  o) 

sin  d  cos  G  =  cos  d  sinD  —  sin  d  cosD  cos  (A  —  o) 

In  (670)  we  may  employ  sin  &  for  sin  &' :  so  that,  putting  a'  —  a 
MJiHy  —  e  for  da  and  rf<?,  we  find 

a'  —  a  =  —  k  sec  d  cosD  sin  (A  —  a)  1 

a'  —  d  =  ^k  [cos  dsinD  —  sin  d  cosD  cos  (A  —  a)]  J     ^^^^^ 

The  quantities  A  and  D  are  found  from  the  right  triangle 
formed  by  the  equator,  the  ecliptic,  and  the  declination  circle 
drawn  through  J&,  by  the  formulae, 

co&D  cos-4  =  —  sin  O  ) 

cos-D  sin  A  =3       cos  O  cos  e  >    (677) 

sin  -D  =       cos  O  sin  €  J        . 

If  we  substitute  these  values  in  the  formula  for  a'  —  a  and 
3'  —  dj  after  developing  sin  {A  —  a)  and  cos  {A  -—  a),  we  obtain 

a'  —  tt  =  —  A'  sec  d  (cos  O  cos  e  cos  a  -f  sin  ©  sin  a) 
d'  —  d  =  —  k  cos  O  (sin  e  cos  d  —  cos  «  sin  d  sin  a)     y    (678) 
-^  A:  sin  O  sin  a  cos  a 
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If  we  retain  the  terms  of  the  second  order,  (omitting,  however, 
those  which  do  not  involve  0,  or  the  non-periodic  terms),  we    ^ 
find  that  the  aberration  in  right  ascension  obtains  the  additional 
terms 

—  I  A:«8in  !"(!  +  cos'e)  cos  20  sin  2a  sec'a 
+  I /r*sin  1"  cos  «  sin  2©  cos  2a  sec* d 

and  the  aberration  in  declination  the  terms 

+  J  A* sin  1"  [sin'e  —  (1  +  cos*  e)  cos  20  cos  2a]  tan  d 

—  I  A* sin  r'oos  «  sin  20  sin  2a  tan  d 

Substituting  the  value  of  k  in  these  terms,  together  with 
€  =  28°  2V  30"  (for  1850),  and  omitting  insensible  quantities, 
the  corrections  of  the  formulae  (678)  will  be 

in  (a'  —  a),        —  0".000931  sin  2  (0  —  a)  sec"  <J       )  ,gyg,x 
in  (^'  —  d),        —  0".000466  cos  2  (0  —  a)  tan  <J       J  ^      ^ 

Example  1. — The  mean  longitude  and  latitude  of  Spica  for 
January  10,  1860,  are 

X  =  201^  53'  22".33  /9  =  —  2<>  2'  36".29 

and  the  sun's  longitude  is 

0  =  289^  30' 

Hence,  we  find,  by  (675),  the  aberration  in  longitude  and  latitude, 

i'  —  i  =  —  0".85  ^'  —  ^  =  +  0".73 

The  corresponding  mean  right  ascension  and  declination  are 

a  =  13»  17"  49'.62  a  =  —  10^  25'  44".9 

whence,  by  (678),  taking  s  =  23°  27'.4,  we  find  the  aberration  in 
right  ascension  and  declination, 

a'  —  a  =  —  0".53  =  —  0'.035  a'  —  ^  =  -f  0".99 

Example  2. — The  mean  place  of  Polaris  for  1820.0  was 

a  =  0»  57-  1'.505  =  U^  15'  22".57 
d  =  SS^*  20'  54".27 

and  for  this  date, 

-    0=2800  0'  t  =  230  27'.8 
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with  which  the  aberration  in  right  ascension  and  declination  is 
found,  by  (678),  to  be 

a'  —  tt  =  +  62" M  =  +  4-.167  d'^d=  +  2a".27  ' 

The  additional  terms  of  (678*)  are  in  this  case  —  0'M58  = 
—  coil  and  +  0".016,  and  the  more  correct  values  are,  there- 
fore, 

a'  —  a  =  +  4-.156  a'  —  a  =  +  20".29 


890.  Gausses  Tables  for  computing  the  aberration  in  right  ascension 
and  declination. — If  we  determine  a  and  A  by  the  conditions 

a  sin  (Q  -\-  A)  =  k  sin  © 

a  cos  (0  +  A)  =  k  cos  0  cos  t 

the  formulse  (678)  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

a'  —  tt  =  —  a  sec  a  cos(0  -{-A  —  o) 

d'  —  d  =  —  a  sin  a  sin  (©  -{-A  —  a)  —  /r  cos  ©  cos  d  sin  e 

=  —  a  sin  a  sin  (©  +  A  —  o)  —  }  A:  sin  «  cos  (©  +  ^ 

—  i  /r  sin  e  cos  (©  —  d) 

The  first  of  the  tables  proposed  by  Gauss*  gives  A  and  log  a 
with  the  argument  sun's  longitude,  and  with  these  quantities  we 
readily  compute  the  aberration  in  right  ascension  and  the  first 
part  of  the  aberration  in  declination.  The  second  and  third 
parts  of  the  aberration  in  declination  are  taken  directly  from 
the  second  table  with  the  arguments  O  +  d  and  ©  —  ^.  The 
tables  have  been  recomputed  by  Nicolai  with  the  constant 
k  =  20".4451,  and  are  given  in  Warnstorff's  edition  of  Schu- 
macher's Hiilfstafeln. 

The  value  of  e  for  1850  is  employed  in  computing  these 
tables.  The  rate  of  change  of  e  is  so  slow  that  the  tables  will 
answer  for  the  whole  of  the  present  century,  unless  more  than 
usual  precision  is  desired. 

891.  In  the  preceding  investigation  of  the  aberration  formulee 
we  have,  for  greater  simplicity,  assumed  the  earth's  orbit  to  be  a 
circle  and  its  motion  in  the  orbit  uniform.  Let  us  now  inquire 
what  correction  these  formulse  will  require  when  the  true  ellip- 
tical motion  is  employed. 

*  Monatliche  CorrespondenZf  XVIL  p.  812. 
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If  u  is  the  true  anomaly  of  the  earth  in  the  orbit,  reckoned 
from  the  perihelion,  at  the  time  t  from  the  perihelion  pasaagd, 
r  the  radius  vector,  a  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun,  or  the  semi-major  axis  of  the  ellipse,  we  have 

a(l— eO  ^ 

r  =  --^ 

1  -{-  e  cos  tt 

The  true  direction  of  the  earth's  motion  at  any  time  is  not,  as 
in  the  circular  orbit,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  sun, 
but  in  that  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve.  K  we  denote  the  angle 
which  the  tangent  makes  with  the  radius  vector  by  90®  —  t,  we 
have,  by  the  theory  of  curves, 

^  ^      r  du 

whence,  by  the  above  equation  of  the  ellipse, 

e  sin  tt 
tan  t  = ^ 

1  +  ^  C08  tt 

and  the  true  direction  of  the  earth's  motion  will  be  taken  into 
account  in  our  formulae  (675),  if  for  O  we  substitute  ©  —  i. 
K  i?!  denotes  the  true  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  at  the 

time  tj  we  have 

.  du 

r,  =i=  r  sec  1  -rr 
*  dt 

and  if  /  is  the  area  described  by  the  radius  vector  in  the  time  t, 
F  the  whole  area  of  the  ellipse  described  in  the  period  Ty  we 
have,  by  Kepler's  first  law, 

t       ji 

or 

df_F 

dt'^  T 
We  also  have,  by  the  theory  of  the  ellipse, 

df_T^  du 
di~'  2  "di 

and  hence 

(ftt       2ra«|/(l  —  ep 

dt  ~  Tr^ 
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irliicliy  substituted  in  the  above  value  of  t7p  together  with  the 

nine  of  r,  gives 

a         2ff  ,-    ,  .        . 

V.  =  — .  —- .  (1  4-  c  cos  u)  sec  t 

The  mean  value  of  this  velocity  is  that  value  which  it  would 
have  if  the  small  periodic  terms  depending  on  u  and  i  were 
omitted  (Art  861) ;  thus,  denoting  the  mean  velocity  by  r,  we 
have 

t;  = (679) 

v/(l  — e«)  T 

r,  =  r  (1  +  ^  cos  w)  sec  t  (680) 

If,  then,  V  is  the  velocity  of  light,  and  we  put 

we  can  at  once  adapt  our  equations  (675)  to  the  case  of  the 
elliptical  orbit,  by  introducing  k^  for  k  and  O  —  »  for  O,  so  that 
we  have 

X'  —  k  =  —  k(l  -{•  e  cos  u)  C08  {O^X  —  t)  sec  i  sec  /9 
P'  —  p  =z  —  k(\  +  e  cos  u)  sin  (©  —  X  —  i^  sec  i  sin  p 

Developing  the  sine  and  cosine  of  (O  —  >l)  —  i,  we  have 

cos  (0  —  X  —  i)  sec  I  =  cos  (©  —  X)  +  sin  (©  —  i)  tan  i 
sin  (0  —  X  —  t)  sec  i  =  sin  (©  —  X)  —  cos  (©  —  X)  tan  i    • 

and  substituting  the  value  of  tan  i,  we  find 

X'  —  X  =  —  A:  cos  (©  —  X)  see  P  —  Are  cos  (©  —  u  —  X)  sec  p 
/9'  —  /9  =  —  ft  sin  (©  —  i)  sin  ^  —  Ae  sin  (©  —  u  —  X)  sin  p 

The  longitude  of  the  earth's  perigee  is 
^  r=©  — tt 

by  the  introduction  of  which  we  have,  finally. 


X'  —  Jl  ==  —  ft  cos  (0  —  A)  sec  p  —  ke  cos  (T —  X)  sec  p 
/9'  — j9=3  —  ft  sin  (©  —  X)  sin  p  —  ke  sin  (F—  X)  sin  p 


}    (681) 


These  formulse  diflTer  from  (675)  only  by  the  second  terms, 
which  therefore  are  the  corrections  for  the  eccentricity  of  the 
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orbit  But  we  observe  that  these  terms  involve  only  quantities 
which  for  a  fixed  star  are  very  nearly  constant,  so  that  for  the 
same  star  they  will  have,  sensibly,  the  same  values  for  very  long 
periods :  the  corrections  themselves  being  exceedingly  small, 
since  e  =  0.01677,  and  hence  ke  =  0''.3429.  They  may,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  either  as  constant  corrections,  or  as  corrections 
having  only  a  slow  secular  change ;  and  in  either  case  they  will 
be  combined  with  the  mean  place  of  the  star,  and  may  be 
altogether  disregarded  in  the  correction  for  the  annual  aberra- 
tion.* The  formulee  (675),  derived  from  the  circular  orbit,  will 
therefore  be  considered  as  complete  (for  the  fixed  stars),  and, 
consequently,  also  (678),  which  are  derived  from  the  same  hypo- 
thesis. 

892.  The  sun's  aberration. — Since  ^  is  less  than  1",  there  is  no 
sensible  aberration  in  latitude.  The  aberration  in  longitude 
must  be  found  by  the  complete  formula  (681),  for  in  the  case  of 
the  sun  X  is  variable.  Hence,  writing  ©  for  >i,  the  aberration  of 
the  sun  is  found  by  the  formula 

0'—  0  =  —  20".4451  —  0".3429  cos (F—  ©)  (682) 

in  which  for  this  century  we  may  employ  F  =  280°  without  an 
error  of  0'^01. 

We  could  derive,  from  this,  formulae  for  the  sun's  aberration  in 
right  ascension  and  declination ;  but  the  practical  method  is  to 
treat  the  sun  as  a  planet,  and  to  employ  the  planetary  aberration 
which  is  given  in  a  subsequent  article. 

893.  To  find  the  diurnal  aberration  in  right  ascension  and  decUm- 
tion. — Let 

t/  =  the  velocity  of  a  point  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  arising 
from  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 

Fsm  1"  V 

The  diurnal  aberration  in  the  places  of  stars,  as  observed  from  a 
point  on  the  equator,  may  be  investigated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  annual  aberration,  by  substituting  the  equator  for  the 
ecliptic,  and,  consequently,  right  ascensions  and  declinations  for 


*  BissKL,  TahiUm  Regiomontanm^  XIX. 
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latitudes  and  longitudes.  The  nadir  of  the  point  of  observation 
fa  then  to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  sun  :*  so  that  if  we 
put 

8  =  the  right  ascension  of  the  zenith,  or  the  sidereal  time, 

the  formulfe  (675)  are  rendered  immediately  applicable  to  the 
present  case  by  putting  180°  +  0,  a,  5,  and  A'  for  ©,  A,  j8,  and  k; 
whence  we  have,  for  a  point  on  the  terrestrial  equator ^ 

a'  —  a  =  Id  cos  (8  —  o)  seC  d 

iJ'  —  iJ  =  A'  sin  (8  —  o)  sin  d 

Since  every  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  moves  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  equator,  and  this  plane  is  to  be  regarded  as  coin- 
cident with  the  plane  of  the  celestial  equator,  the  same  formulae 
are  applicable  to  every  point,  provided  we  introduce  into  the  ex- 
pression of  A/  the  actual  velocity  of  the  point.     This  velocity 
Taries  directly  with  the  circumference  of  the  parallel  of  latitude, 
or  with  its  radius ;  and  this  radius  for  the  latitude  ^  is  p  cos  ^', 
j/ being  the  geocentric  latitude  and  p  the  radius  of  the  earth  for 
that  latitude.    Hence  we  have  only  to  put  v'p  cos  <p'  for  v\  or 
Vpaosfp'  for  A',  and  we  obtain  for  the  diurnal  aberration  in  right 
ascension  and  declination,  for  any  point  of  the  earth's  surface, 
the  formulss 

a'  —  a,  =  1(!p  cos  f'  cos  (8 —  a)  SeC  d  1      /fiQl^ 

d'  —  d  =  ]ip  cos  9/  sin  (8  —  a)  sin  ^  j     ^      '' 

It  only  remains  to  determine  A'.    For  this  purpose,  we  have, 
J>y  (679), 

a  In 

t?  = 


|/(1  — e*)    T 

^hich,  if  T  is  the  length  of  the  sidereal  year  in  sidereal  days, 
gives  the  value  of  v  for  one  sidereal  day.  The  motion  of  a  point 
on  the  earth's  equator  in  one  sidereal  day  is  equal  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  equator:  so  that,  if  a'  is  the  equatorial  radius,  we 
have  the  value  of  v'  referred  to  the  same  unit  as  r,  by  the 
formula 

*  For  the  obserrer  is  moying. directly /rom  the  west  point  of  his  horixon,  which  is 
90^  of  right  ascension  in  ftdrance  of  the  nadir ;  and  the  point  fVom  which  the  earth 
ill  its  aDimal  reTolntion  is  moTing  is  90®  of  longitude  in  adyanoe  of  the  son. 
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whonce 


v  a 

But  if  we  put 

jp  =  the  sun's  mean  horizontal  paraUaZi 

we  have 

a' 

^       a 

and  hence  we  find 

or,  taking  Struve's  value  of  A  =  20".4451,  Bessel's  value  of 
T=  86e'.25687,  Enckb's  value  of  jp  =  8".57116,  and  the  eccen- 
tricity e  =  0.01677, 

K  =  0".31112 

This  quantity  is  so  small  that  we  may  in  (684)  employ  cos  f  for 
pQOBf'  without  sensible  error;  and  hence  the  diurnal  aberration 
may  be  found  by  the  formulae 

o'  —  o  =  0".311  cos  f  cos  (0  •—  a)  sec  ^  1     ^. 

d'-^d  =  0".311  cos  fp  sin  (0  —  a)  sin  d  ]   ^    ^ 

The  quantity  ©  —  a  is  the  hour  angle  of  the  star ;  whence  it 
follows  that  the  diurnal  aberration  in  right  ascension  for  a  star 
on  the  meridian  is  +  0".311  cosy  seed  =  +  0'.0207  cosy  secJ; 
and  the  diurnal  aberration  in  declination  is  then  zero. 

894.  The  illustration  given  in  Art.  388  applies  also  to  the 
diurnal  aberration.  In  one  sidereal  day  each  star  appears  to 
describe  a  small  ellipse  whose  major  axis  is  sin  A*^  cos  f,  and 
minor  axis  sin  k'  cos  (p  sin  5,  the  radius  of  the  sphere  being  unity. 
For  an  observer  at  the  pole,  where  cos  ^  =  0,  this  ellipse  becomes 
a  point,  and  the  diurnal  aberration  disappears. 

395.  The  velocity  of  light. — The  constant  k  was  determined  by 
Struve  by  a  comparison  of  the  apparent  places  of  stars  at  diflfe^ 
ent  seasons  of  the  year,  and  not  from  the  known  velocity  of  light. 
We  can,  therefore,  determine  the  velocity  of  light  from  this 
constant.    We  have,  from  the  preceding  articles, 


r= 


A' sin  1"        T%mp  9\iik  ^(1  —  e«) 
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in  which,  if  we  take  r'  =  the  velocity  per  second  of  a  point  of 
the  earth's  equator  resulting  from  the  diurnal  rotation,  Fwill 

be  the  velocity  of  light  per  second.    If^  then^  we  take  v'  = 

we  have  the  following  formula  for  determining  the  velocity  of 
light  from  the  aberration  constant ; 

"^  n!rsm/)8inA:|/(l~e«)  ^      ^ 

This  will  give  the  velocity  in  one  sidereal  or  one  mean  second, 
according  aa  we  take  n  ==^  86400  or  n  =  86164,  the  number  of 
seconds  o£  either  kind  in  a  sidereal  day.  With  Bbsssl^'s  value 
of  the  equatorial  radius.  Art  80,  and  the  values  of  7",  jp,  i:,  and 
ey  above  employed,  we  find 

in  one  sid.  second,      F=  191058  miles  =  307473000  metres; 
in  one  mean  second,  F=  191581  miles  =  308314000  metres. 

The  time  required  by  light  to  traverse  the  mean  distance  of 
ihe  earth  from  the  sun  is 


~  = r^ =  497*.78  ==  8*  17*.78  mean  time. 

V  2ac 

896.  Planetary  aberration. — When  the  observed  body  is  a  planet, 
and,  therefore,  in  motion  relatively  to  the  earth,  the  aberration 
above  considered  is  not  the  complete  aberration ;  but  we  must 
further  take  into  account  the  time  required  by  light  to  come 
from  the  planet  to  the  earth ;  for  in  this  time  the  planet  will 
have  sensibly  changed  its  place.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  ray  of  light  which  reaches  ^  Fi«.j». 

the  telescope  at  the  time  t  left  the  planet 
at  the  time  T;  let  P  (Fig.  59)  be  the 
planet's  place  in  space  at  the  time  T,  and 
p  its  place  at  the  time  t;  A  the  place  of 
the  object-end  of  the  telescope  at  the  time 
Tya  its  place  at  the  time  ^,  ab  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  telescope  at  the  time  ^ 
a^b'  the  position  of  the  axis  at  the  time  t'  when  the  light  reaches 
the  eye-end  of  the  telescope.    Then  it  is  evident  that 

Ist.  The  straight  line  AP  gives  the  tnie  direction  of  the  planet 

at  the  time  T; 
Vol.  I.— 41 
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2d.   The  straight  line  ap  gives  the  true  direction  at  the  time  t; 

8d.  The  straight  line  ba  or  b'a'  gives  the  apparent  direction  at 
the  time  t  or  f  (the  difference  between  which  may  bo  re- 
garded as  infinitely  small); 

4th.  The  straight  line  b'a  gives  the  apparent  direction  for  the 
time  ty  freed  from  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Now,  the  points  P,  a,  6'  lie  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  portions 
Paj  ah'  will  be  proportional  to  the  intervals  of  time  t  —  T^V  —  i^ 
if  the  velocity  of  light  is  uniform.  In  consequence  of  the 
immense  velocity  of  light,  the  interval  V  —  T  will  always  be  w 
small  that  during  this  interval  we  may  suppose  the  motion  of 
the  earth  to  be  uniform  and  rectilinear ;  consequently,  that  i,  fl, 
a'  also  lie  in  a  right  line,  and  the  portions  Aa^  aa'  are  also  pro- 
portional to  the  intervals  t  —  T^  V  —  L  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  lines  AP  and  6'a'  are  parallel,  and,  therefore,  that  the  first 
place  is  identical  with  the  third ;  that  is,  that  the  true  place  at  ik 
time  T  is  ideniical  with  the  apparent  place  at  the  time  L 

The  time  t  —  T  will  be  the  product  of  the  distance  Pa  into 
497*.78,  which  is  the  time  in  which  light  describes  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  (Art  895),  this  mean  distance 
being  taken  as  the  unit.  In  this  computation  w^e  may  take  for 
the  distance  either  Pa  or  PA  or  pa,  without  sensible  difference 
in  the  resulting  value  of  ^  —  T, 

From  these  principles  there  arise  three  methods  by  which  a 
planet's  (or  a  comet's)  apparent  place  may  be  found  from  the 
true  place  for  a  given  time  t: 

I.  From  the  given  time  t  we  subtract  the  time  requir^^ 
by  light  to  come  from  the  planet  to  the  earth.  We  tb^* 
obtain  the  reduced  time  T  for  which  the  true  place  is  ideti* 
tical  with  the  apparent  place  for  <. 

n.  The  true  place  and  the  distance  being  known  for  tb 
time  /,  we  compute  the  reduction  t  —  T.  Thus,  by  mea^ 
of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  planet  (in  longitude  and  lat- 
tude,  or  in  right  ascension  and  declination)  we  can  redu^ 
the  true  place  from  the  time  i  to  the  time  T;  and  the  trd 
place  thus  found  is  the  apparent  place  at  the  time  t. 

m.  The  true  place  of  the  planet  at  the  time  T  as  secT 
from  the  point  in  which  the  earth  is  situated  at  the  time^' 
(or  the  direction  aP)  is  computed,  to  which  is  applied  ttJ 
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aberration  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  result  is  the  apparent 
place  at  the  time  L*  ' 

897.  K  a  and  d  are  the  true  right  ascension  and  declination 
of  a  planet  or  comet  at  a  time  <,  a'  and  8'  the  apparent  values 
for  the  same  time,  r'  its  distance  from  the  earth,  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  sun  being  unity,  ^a,  a^,  the  motion 
of  the  planet  in  right  ascension  and  declination  in  one  mean 
hour,  we  have,  according  to  the  method  IE.  of  the  preceding 
article, 

in  which 

V  =  ^^^  log  V  =  9.14073 

3600  * 

These  formulse  may  also  be  used  for  computing  the  sun's 
aberration  in  right  ascension  and  declination,  if  we  take  for  r' 
the  radius  vector  of  the  earth. 

HELIOCENTRIC   OR   ANNUAL   PARALLAX   OF  THE   FIXED   STARS. 

398.  The  heliocentric  parallax  of  a  star  is  the  diiFerence 
between  its  true  places  seen  from  the  earth  and  from  the  sun. 
If  the  orbit  of  the  earth  were  a  circle  with  a  radius  equal  to  the 
mean  distance  from  the  sun,  the  maximum  difference  between 
the  heliocentric  and  geocentric  places  of  any  star  would  occur 
when  the  radius  vector  of  the  earth  was  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  drawn  from  the  earth  to  the  star.  This  maximum  corre- 
sponds, then,  to  the  horizontal  geocentric  parallax;  and  its  effect 
upon  the  apparent  places  of  43tars  might  be  investigated  by  the 
methods  followed  in  Chapter  IV. ;  but  we  prefer  to  employ  here 
the  method  just  exhibited  in  the  investigation  of  the  aberration, 
on  account  of  the  analogy  in  the  resulting  formulae. 

"We  shall  call  the  maximum  angle  subtended  by  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  at  the  distance  of  the  star, 
the  constant  of  annual  parallax  of  (he  star^  or,  simply,  its  annual 
"parallax.    If  then  we  put 

*8ee  Gauss,  Theoria  Motus  Corporum  CctUttium^  Art.  71,  Arom  which  the  above 
article  is  chiefly  extracted.  Also,  for  the  appUcation  of  method  III.,  see  the  same 
work.  Art.  118,  c(  nq. 
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WO  have 


p 

a 


the  annual  paralla:i^,  « 

the  mean  diBtance  of  the  earth  fh>m  the 

the  distance  of  the  star  from  the  earth, 


Fig.  80. 


or,  if  we  take  «  =  1,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  we  have, 
for  so  small  a  quantity, 

p  =  — - —  (888) 

^       Jsinl"  ^     ^ 

899.  To  find  the  heliocentric  parallax  of  a  star  in  longitude  and 
latitude  at  a  givai  time,  the  annual  parallax  being  given.— 
Let  T  (Fig.  60)  be  the  place  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
H  that  of  the  sub.  Conceive  a  plaae  to  be  passed 
through  the  line  HT  and  a  star  S;  the  intersection 
of  this  plane  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  the  line 
HT,  which,  produced  to  the  celestial  sphere,  meets 
it  in  a  point  E  of  the  ecliptic  whose  longitude  is  the 
earth's  heliocentric  longitude,  or  180®  +  O  (pitting 
O  for  the  geocentric,  longitude  of  the  sun  at  the 
given  time).     If  then  we  also  put 

r  =  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  at  the  given  time, 
d  =  the  angle  SHE, 
*'==    «      "       STE, 

the  triangle  SHTgiveQ 


or 


Bin  (d'  —  d)  =  1.  sin  ^ 


^  — *  =jpr8in  *' 


(689) 


This  formula  corresponds  to  the  formula  (670)  for  the  aberra- 
tion reckoned  in  a  direction  from  a  point  {JE)  of  the  ecliptic, 
only  in  the  present  case  this  point  is  in  longitude  180®  +  0, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  aberration  it  was  in  longitude  90®  +  G. 
The  formuliB  for  the  aberration  may  therefore  be  immediately 
applied  to  the  parallax  if  we  put  pr  for  k,  and  180®  +  G  for 
90®  +  O,  or  90®  +  O  for  O.     We  thus  find,  by  (675), 


X' —  X  =  —  pr  sin  (i  —  ©)  sec  fi 
fi'^fi  =  —  ^r  cos(i  —  O)  sin  fi 


}  m 
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400.  7b  find  the  hdiocentric  parallax  of  a  star  in  right  ascension 
and  decUnaticnj  the  annual  parallax  being  given. — ^By  (678)/ putting 
ft  for  A,  aud  90®  +  ©  for  © ,  we  have,  at  once, 

t!—  a  =  —  pr  see  d  (cos  ©  sin  a  —  sin  ©  cos  e  cos  o)       ^ 
i'—-  9  =z  -^pr  Bin  ©  (cos  c  sin  ^  sin  a  —  sin  t  cos  d)  \    (^^l) 

—  pr  cos  ©  sin  d  cos  a  j 

401.  It  can  be  shown  from  (690)  that,  neglecting  the  small 
variations  produced  by  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the 
effect  of  the  annual  parallax,  considered  alone,  is  to  cause  the 
star  to  i^pear  to  describe  a  small  ellipse  about  its  mean  place 
in  one  sidereal  year;  an  effect  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
aonual  aberration.  Art.  388.  But  the  maximum  and  minimum 
of  parallax  occur  when  the  earth  is  90°  from  the  points  at  which 
the  maximum  and  minimum  of  aberration  occur:  so  that  the 
major  axes  of  the  parallax  and  aberration  ellipses  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  combined  effect  of  both  aberration 
and  parallax  is  still  to  cause  the  star  to  describe  an  ellipse,  the 
major  axis  of  which  is  equal  to  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right 
triangle,  of  which  the  two  legs  are  respectively  equal  to  the 
major  axes  of  the  two  ellipses.  For  this  combined  effect  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  formute  (taking  r  =  1  for  a  circular 

orbit): 

(A'  —  A)  ==  —  [A:  cos  (0  —  ;i)  —  p  sin  (©  —  Xy]  sec  fi 
(P'—fi)  =  —  Uc  sin  Iq  ^X)+p  cos(©  —  ;i)]  sin  fi 

which,  if  we  assume  c  and  y  to  be  determined  by  the  conditions 

0  sin  T'  =  A:  sin  i  —  p  cos  i 
c  cos  /  =^  k  cos  X  -{-  p  Bin  X 


or 


becoihe 


c  sin  (A  —  r)  =  P 
c  cos  (;i  —  7*)  =  * 

(A'  — .  jl)  =  —  c  cos  (©  —  /)  sec/? 
ifi'  —  P) c  sin  (©  —  r)  sin  fi 


* 

^  irhich  we  have  c  =  v^(A*  +  p*).     This  form  for  the  total  effect 

^  entirely  analogous  to  that  for  the  aberration  alone. 

MSAN  AND  APPARENT  PLACES  OF  STARS. 

402.  The  formulae  above  given  enable  us  to  derive  the  appar- 
^t  from  the  mean  place,  or  the  mean  from  the  apparent  place ; 
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but  in  their  present  form  their  computation  is  exceedingly  trouble- 
some. We  owe  to  Bessel  a  very  simple  arrangement  by  which 
their  application  is  facilitated. 

In  all  catalogues  of  stars  the  mean  places  only  can  be  given, 
and  these  only  for  a  certain  epoch.  For  each  star  there  is  given 
also  the  annual  precession  in  right  ascension  and  declination :  so 
that  the  mean  place  for  any  time  after  or  before  the  epoch  of  the 
catalogue  is  readily  obtained,  as  in  the  example  of  Art.  374. 
But,  since  the  annual  precession  is  variable,  there  is  generally 
added  its  secular  variation,  which  is  the  variation  of  the  precession 
in  one  hundred  years.  Finally,  there  is  given  the  star's  proper 
motion. 

If  the  epoch  of  the  catalogue  is  t^,  and  the  mean  place  is  re- 
quired for  the  time  L  and  we  denote  by 


Pf  the  precession  for  the  epoch  f,, 
Ap,  its  secular  variation, 
fly  the  proper  motion, 


then,  since  in  computing  the  whole  precession  for  the  interval 
t  —  t^we  must  employ  the  annual  precession  for  the  middle  of 
the  interval,  the  reduction  of  the  mean  place  to  the  time  t 
will  be 

This  form  applies  both  to  the  right  ascension  and  the  declination.* 
In  this  way  the  mean  place  is  brought  up  to  the  beginning  of 
any  given  year.  If  then  we  wish  the  apparent  place  for  a  timer 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  r  being  expressed  in  fractional 
parts  of  the  year,  we  have  first  to  obtain  the  mean  place  for  the 
given  date  by  adding  the  precession  and  proper  motion  for  the 
interval  r,  and  then  the  apparent  place,  by  further  adding  the 
nutation  and  aberration.  Hence,  denoting  the  mean  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  a  and  5,  the 
apparent  right  ascension  and  declination  for  tlie  given  time  r  hy 

*  The  annual  proper  motions  being  also  rariable  (Art.  879),  it  would  seem  that  their 
values  given  for  the  epoch  of  the  catalogue  could  not  be  carried  forward  to  another 
time  without  correction.  But,  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  this  separate  correction,  it 
may  be  included  in  the  secular  variation  of  the  precession,  as  is  done  by  Aroela!!* 
DEB  in  his  catalogue,  **DLX  SuUarum  Fizarum  Poaitionet  Medixy  intunU  anno  1830.'* 
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a'  and  5',  tne  annual  proper  motions  in  right  ascension  and  de- 
clination by  n  and  /i',  we  have,  by  (668),  (668),  and  (678), 

a'  ^  a  -|-  r  (m  -{-  n  sin  a  Un  d)  -f  r/i  (Preoesaion  and  proper  motion.) 

—  (15'\8148  +  6''.8650  sin  a  tan  d)  sin  (}  for  ISOO 

16  .8321  6  XXXfl  1000 

4-  (  0  .1902  +  0  .0825  sin  a  tan  d)  sin  2(2 

—  (  0  .1872  -f-  0  .0818  Bin  a  Un  d)  ain  2C 
-h  (  0  .0621  +  0  .0270  sin  a  tan  d)  ain  (C  —  r') 

—  (  1  .1644  +  0  .5065  sin  a  Un  d)  ain  20 
+  (  0  .1178  +  0  .0509  sin  o  tan  d)  sin  (Q  —  r) 

—  (  0  .0195  4-  0  .0085  ain  a  tan  d)  sin  (Q  +  r)  )    (NuUUon.) 

—  9".2281  cos  a  tan  d  cos  ^  1800 

0   .2240  1900 

-f  0  .0897  COS  a  tan  d  coa  2(2 

—  0  .0886  coa  a  tan  d  oos  2C 

—  0  .5510  oos  a  tan  d  ooa  20 

—  0  .0098  coa  a  Un  d  coa(0  +  t) 

—  20^.4451  cos  e  cos  0  cos  a  sec  d  \ 

—  20  .4461  sin  0  sin  a  sec  d  /  (^berraUon. ) 

6'  -=6  -\-  7  .n  cos  o,  -Y  T\d  (Preoesaion  and  proper  motion.) 

—  6''.8650  008  a  sin  (2    +  9^.2281  sin  a  coa  (2  ^or  1800 

6  .8682  0    .2240  1900 

-f  0  .0825  COS  a  sin  2  (2  —  0  .0897  ain  a  cos  2  (2 

—  0  .0818  cos  a  sin  2C  +  0  .0886  sin  a  coa  2^ 
-f  0  .0270  coa  a  sin  (C  —  /")  \  (NutaUon.) 

—  0  .5055  cos  a  sin  2  0  -f-  0  .5510  sin  a  coa  20 
4-  0  .0509  cos  a  sin  (0  —  r) 

—  0  .0086  cos  a  sin  (0  -(-  r)  +  0  .0098  ain  a  cos  (0  -+.  r) 

—  20^.4451  ooa  e  coa  0  (tan  e  coa  d  —  ain  a  ain  d)  ^ 

—  20  .4451  sin  0  ooa  a  ain  d  /  (Aberration.) 

Now,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  two  numerical  coefficients  of 
siu  J2,  sin2J2,  sin  23),  &c.  in  the  formula  for  a'  are  in  each 
case  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  m  to  7i;*  and  hence,  if,  according 
to  the  method  of  Bessel,  we  put 

6".8650  =  ni  15".8148  =  mi     ^li 

6    .8682  15    .8821 

0  .0826  =  ni  0  .1902  =  mi    +  l! 

0  .0813  =  ni"  0  .1872  =  mi"  +  V' 

0  .0270  =  ni"'  0  .0621  =  mi'"  +  A"' 

0  .6065  =  nt»^  1  .1644  =  mH^   +  A»^ 

0  .0509  =  nr  0  .1173  =  mir   +  A^ 

0  .0086  =  ni^  0  .0196  =  mi^   +  h^ 

*  This  relation  is  not  accidental,  but  results  from  the  general  theory  of  nutation, 
which,  the  student  will  remember,  is  only  the  periodical  part  of  the  precession. 
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we  shall  hare 
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*'=  *  +  [^  —  •  wn  Jl  +  •'sin  2 ft  —  f  sin  2^  +  i^sin  ((  —  r') 

—  I'^^Bin  20+  ^8ln(0—  r)—  f>t8iii  (0  +r)]  [m  +  11  Bin  a  Ub  d] 

—  [r.2281  COB  a  —  0".0897  cos  2  JJ  +  0".0886  oos  2( 

0  J210 

+  0".6610  cos  2  O  -f-  0".0098  eoi  (©  +  r)]  coi  a  t«a  J 

—  20".  4451  cos  e  cos  Q  oos  a  sw  d 

—  20  .4461  sin  Q  sin  a  seo  6 

—  A  sin  JJ  +  A'sin  2J2  —  V'sin  2C+  A'^sin  (C—  O 

—  A»^sin  2©  +  ^'^ "in  (O  — -T)  —  A^sin (O  +  r) 

and 

d'=  0  +  [r  ^  f  sin  a  +  fsin  2fl  —  Tsin  2C+  rsin  (C—  O 

—  i>^8in20  +i^flin(0  — r)  — i>i8in(C  +  r)]  »  coe  • 
+  [9",2281  oos  JJ  —  0".0897  cos  2  JJ  +  0".0886  cos  2C 

0  .2240 

+  0".6610  cos  2©  +  0^.0098  cos  (©  -f  r)]  sin  a 

—  20''.4451  cos  e  cos  ©  (tan  e  cos  d  —  sin  a  sin  <5) 

—  20  .4451  sin  ©  cos  a  sin  d 

+  V 

Putting  then,  in  accordance  with  Bessel's  original  notation^ 
as  employed  in  the  American  Ephemeris  for  1865  and  subse- 
quent years, 

^  =       r  -  I  sin  JJ  +  rsin  2JJ  —  T'sin  2C  +  T'sin  (C—  O 

—  i»^8in2©  4-  f>8in(©  _r)— ^^8in  (  ©  -f  r) 
S  =  —  9".  2231  cos  JJ  +  0".08y7  cos  2JJ  —  0".0886  cos  2( 

0  .2240 

—  0^.5510cos2©  —0^.0098  cos  (©  +  r) 
C7  =  —  20^.4461  cos  r  cos  © 

2>  =  —  20  .4461  sin  © 

1?  =  —  A  sin  JJ  +  A'  sin  2JJ  —  A"  sin  2^  +  A'"  sin  (C  —  O 

—  A»»  sin  2©  -I-  A^  sin  (©  —  r)  —  A**  sin  (©  +  r) 

which  quantities  are  dependent  on  the  time,  and  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  star  8  place;  and  also 


a  =  m  -\-  n  sin  a  tan  4 
b  =  cos  a  tan  d 
c  =  cos  a  sec  d 
d  =  sin  a  sec  J 


a'  =  n  cos  • 

b'  =  —  sin  a 

(f  =z  tan  c  COB  S  —  sin  a  sin  6 

{f  =  cos  •  sin  d 
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which  depend  on  the  starts  place,  we  have 

^'=d  +  An'+Bb'+C(/+Dd'+r,/  J     ^      ^ 

The  logarithms  of  A^  -B,  Q  D  are  given  in  the  Ephemeris  for 
every  day  of  the  year.  The  residual  E  never  exceeds  0".05,  and 
may  usually  be  omitted.  The  logarithms  of  ei,  6,  c,  rf,  a\  6',  c',  d' 
are  usually  given  in  the  catalogues^  but  where  not  given  are 
readily  computed  by  the  above  formulae.  When  the  right  ascen- 
sion is  expressed  in  time,  the  values  of  a,  6,  c,  d^  above  given, 
are  to  be  divided  by  15. 

403.  K  we  substitute  the  values  of  m  and  n,  namely, 


for  1800,    m=:46''.0628 
iOOO,    m  ==  46  .0908 

we  find  the  following  values  of  i^  i',  &c. : 


n  =  20".0607 
n  ==  20  .0521 


1800 
1900 


i 

f 

i» 

.  ^ 

^ 

f 

0.84221 
0.84252 

0.00411 

0.00405 

0.00185 

0.02520 
0.02521 

0.00254 

tM 


0.00042 


1800 
1900 


+  0".052 
+  0.045 


tt" 


+  0".004 
-|-0".008 


and  h\  h'\  h"*,  h\  h^  inappreciftble. 


The  terms  in  i*  and  i^  in  the  expression  of  A  may  be  combined 
in  a  single  term ;  for,  putting 


j  cos  J  = 
j  sin  J  = 


v>-  have 


(i*-_  f^  cos  r 

—  (i^  +  i*»)  sin  r 


i"  8in(0  —  r)  —  t^  ain(0  +  F)  =sry  Bin(©  +  J) 

»nd  taking  for  1800,  r=  279°  80'  S'';  and  for  1900,  r=  281^ 
ir  42",  we  find 


1800 
1900 


+  0.00294 
+  0.00293 


88<'10' 
81  55 
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Hence  the  values  of  A^  J5,  and  E  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

^  =  r  —  0.84221  sin  JJ     —  0.02620  sin  2  ©  +  0.00204  Bin  (©  +  88<»  IC)  for  1800 

0.34252  0.00293  31     65        •1900 

+  0.00411  sin  2  JJ  —  0.00406  sin  2C  +  0.00186 sin  (C  —  O 
i? :  =    —  r.2281  COS  JJ     —  0".6510  cos  2  ©  —  0".0098  oos  (©  +  21V>  «00"   1800 

9  .2240  »1     13     •*     IMO 

+  0  .0897  cos  2  (2  --  0  .0886  oos  2C 


E=    —  0".062    sinJJ     —  0".004    sin  2© 

0  .016  0  J003 


«   1800 

«     IMO 


These  values  agree  (within  quantities  practically  inappreciable) 
with  those  given  by  Dr.  Peters  {Numerus  Oonstans  NuiatimiSy  pp. 
76,  76).  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  in  the  British  Associa- 
tion Catalogue  and  the  British  Nautical  Almanac,  the  preceding 
values  of  C  and  JD  are  denoted  by  A  and  J5,  and  vice  versa.* 
See  p.  94. 

404.  When  the  catalogue  does  not  give  the  logs  of  a,  6,  c,  4c., 
another  form  of  reduction,  also  proposed  by  Bessel,  may  some- 
times be  preferred.    By  putting 


g  cos  G  :=nA 
g  Bin  G  =z  B 


t  =  C7  tan  t 
h  cos  Hz=  D 
A  sin  H=z  C 


we  find 


a=a-h/         -t-T/i  +  ^8in(G^  +  tt)tan  ^+A8in(J7+a)8eciJ  )    ^^^ 
^'=<J-f  ico8^  +  V+^co8(G^  +  o)  +Aco8(-H'+a)8iniJ   jC^^--' 

The  values  of  /,  log  ^,  (?,  log  A,  J3",  log  i,  and  log  r  are  given  in 

i^e  Ephemeris  for  every  day  of  the  year. 

« 

405.  A  star's  apparent  place  may  be  reduced  to  its  mean  place 
and  referred  to  the  mean  equinox  of  any  given  date  by  reversing 
the  signs  of  the  reductions  as  above  determined.  By  the 
apparent  place  of  a  star  we  here  mean  the  apparent  geocentric  place. 
The  observed  place  (that  seen  from  the  surface  of  the  earth)  differs 


*ThiB  interchange  of  letters,  most  unnecewarily  introduced  by  Bailt  in  the  British 
AsHociation  Catalogue,  produces  considerable  inconvenience,  as  in  most  of  the  £nn>- 
l)ean  catalogues  of  stars  Bessel's  notation  is  preserved,  while  in  the  English  Almanac 
Baily's  notation  is  followed.  In  the  American  Ephemeris  for  1865  snd  subsei]ueiit 
years  the  notation  of  Bessel  has  been, restored;  an  example  which  will  doubtlestf  be 
followed  by  the  British  Almanac  at  an  early  day. 
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from  tJiis  by  the  dinmal  aberration  and  the  refraction ;  but  the 
first  of  these  corrections  depends  on  the  latitude  of  the  observer 
and  the  star's  hour  angle,  and  the  second  upon  the  star's  zenith 
distance :  so  that  neither  of  them  can  be  brought  into  the  com- 
putation of  a  star's  position  until  the  place  of  observation  and 
the  local  time  are  given. 

406.  The  fictitious  year. — ^In  the  preceding  investigations,  we 
have  used  the  expression  "  beginning  of  the  year,"  without  giving 
it  a  definite  signification.  For  the  purpose  of  introducing 
uniformity  and  accuracy  in  the  reduction  of  stars'  places,  Bessel 
proposed  a  fictitious  year^  to  begin  at  the  instant  when  the  sun's 
mean  longitude  is  280®.  This  instant  does  not  correspond  to 
the  beginning  of  the  tropical  year  on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich ; 
that  is,  the  (mean)  sun  is  not  at  this  instant  on  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  but  on  a  meridian  whose  distance  from  that  of 
Greenwich  can  always  be  determined  by  allowing  for  the  sun's 
mean  motion.  This  meridian  at  which  the  fictitious  year  begins 
will  vary  in  different  years;  but,  since  the  sun's  mean  right 
ascension  is  equal  to  his  mean  longitude  (Art.  41),  the  sidereal 
time  at  this  meridian  when  the  fictitious  year  begins  is  always 
18*  40'*  (=  280°).  By  the  employment  of  this  epoch,  therefore, 
the  reckoning  of  sidereal  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  is 
simplified,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  now  generally  adopted  as  the 
epoch  of  the  catalogues  of  stars.  In  the  value  of  log  A^  which 
involves  the  fraction  of  a  year  (r),  the  same  origin  of  time  must 
be  used ;  and  this  is  attended  to  in  the  computation  of  the  Ephe- 
merides,  which  now  give  not  only  the  logarithms  of  -4,  -B,  (7, 
and  -D,  but  also  the  value  of  r  (or  its  logarithm)  reckoned  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fictitious  year  and  reduced  to  decimal  parts 
of  the  mean  tropical  year. 

For  all  the  purposes  of  reduction  of  modern  observations,  the 
computer  need  not  enter  further  into  this  subject,  and  may 
depend  upon  the  Ephemerides.*    But,  as  the   subject  is  inti- 

*  The  reduction  of  obserrations  made  between  1760  and  1S50  will  be  most  oon- 
Tenientlj  performed  by  the  aid  of  the  Tahulm  Rtgiomontanm  of  Bisskl.  The  oon- 
•tsntB  used  by  Bisbil  differ  materially  fh>m  those  now  adopted  in  the  American  and 
British  Almanacs.  Professor  Hubbabd  has  given  a  very  simple  table  by  which  th« 
yaluet  of  log  A^  log  B^  log  C,  and  log  D  as  given  in  the  Tab,  Reg.  may  be  reduced 
to  those  which  follow  Arom  the  use  of  Peters* s  constants,  in  the  Astronomical  Journal^ 
Vol.  IV.  p.  142.     The  special  and  general  tables  for  the  reduction  of  stars'  places, 
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mately  connected  with  that  of  time  in  general^  I  shall  prosecute 
it  a  little  further. 

407.  The  3un*3  mean  motiofij  and  the  length  of  the  year. — Accori 
Ing  to  BsssEL)*  the  sun's  mean  longitude  at  mean  noon  at  Paris 
in  1800,  January  0,  is 

279°  54'  1".36 

and  the  sun's  sidereal  motion  in  365.25  mean  days  is 

860°  —  22".617656 

(By  January  0  is  denoted  the  noon  of  December  81  in  the  com- 
mon mode  of  expressing  the  date ;  and,  consequently,  Jan.  1,  2, 
&c.  denote  1  day,  2  days,  &c.  from  the  epoch,  while  in  the  com- 
mon mode  they  mean  the  beginning  of  the  1st  day,  2d  day,  ic.) 
The  sidereal  motion  is  referred  to  2l fixed  point  of  the  ecliptic; 
but  the  mean  longitude  is  referred  to  the  moving  vernal  equinox. 
Hence  the  change  of  the  mean  longitude  in  any  time  is  the 
sidereal  motion  in  that  time  plus  the  general  precession;  aad 
therefore,  adopting  here  Bessjsl's  precession  constant, f  in  order 
to  follow  his  computations, 

Sid.  motion  in  365'.25    =  360^  —  22".617656 

General  precession  =  +  50  .22350    +  y^000244361f 

Mean  motion  in  365'.25  =  360°  +  27  .605844  -f  0  .00024436U 

and,  dividing  by  865.25, 

Mean  daily  motion  =  5^  8".3302  +  0".0000006902f 

t^here  t  is  the  number  of  years  after  1800.  The  secular  change 
of  the  mean  motion,  expressed  by  the  second  term,  brings  with 
it  a  secular  change  of  the  length  of  the  tropical  year.     This  year 

given  in  the  WtuAtnfton  AitrononUdal  ObtervtUions^  Vol.  III.,  Appendix  C,  are  ^^ 
adapted  to  the  new  constants. 

For  the  reduction  of  obserrations  from  1850  to  1880,  the   Tub,  Reg.  have  b«<^ 
continued  by  Wolfers  and  Zich  [Tabula  ReducHonum  Observation  urn  Astronomicaf^^ 
Annis  1860  utgue  ad  1880  rtspondentet^  auetore  J.  Ph.  Wolfibs  :  AdtUtm  tunt,  Tub^^ 
Regiomontanm  anm»  1850  wque  ad  1860  retpondenles  ab  III.  ZbcB  eoniinualm.     Ber^^^* 
1850).     In  the  continuation  by  Zbch,  which  extends  from  1850  to  1860,  all  <^ 
eonstants  are  (he  same  as  those  used  by  Bbssxl  ;  in  the  continuation  by  Wolfis^^* 
firom  1860  to  1880,  Bessel's  precession  constant  is  retained,  but  Pstkks's  nutac3^ 
fonstant  is  adopted. 

«  AHron.  Naek,,  No.  188.  t  Ibid. 
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s  tlie  time  in  which  the  son  changes  his  mean  longitude  exactly 
i60^,  and  is,  therefore,  found  hy  dividing  860  by  the  mean  daily 
(notion :  thus,  if  we  put 

F  =  the  length  of  the  tropical  year  in  mean  solar  days, 

we  find 

r=:  866'.242220027  —  0*'.00000006886f 

where  the  value  of  the  second  term  for  i  =  100  is  ©".SOS,  which 
is  the  diminution  of  the  length  of  the  tropical  year  in  a  century. 
The  length  of  the  sidereal  year  is  invariable,  and  is  readily 
found  by  adding  to  865.25  the  time  required  by  the  sun  to  move 
through  22''.617666  at  the  rate  of  his  sidereal  motion;  or,  putting 

Y'=  the  length  of  the  sidereal  year, 

by  the  proportion 

360**  —  22".617656 :  360^  =  365'.25 !  T 

w^hich  gives 

F  =  365.256374416  mean  solar  days, 
=  366.256374416  sidereal  days. 

408.  The  epoch  of  the  mrCs  mean  longitude. — This  term  denotes 
he  instant  at  which  the  common  year  begins.  The  value  of  the 
ongitude  itself  at  this  instant  is  frequently  called  "the  epoch,** 
^ud  is  denoted  by  E.  Its  value  for  January  0  of  any  year, 
1800  +  <,  is  found  by  adding  the  motion  in  865  days  for  each 
J^ear  not  a  leap  year,  and  the  motion  in  366  days  for  each  leap 
year.  The  motion  in  365  days  is  found  from  the  above  value 
for  365.25  days  by  deducting  one-fourth  the  mean  daily  motion, 
or  14'47".088:  so  that,  if  /  denotes  the  remainder  after  the 
division  of  t  by  4,  we  have,  for  the  epoch  of  1800  +  ^,  Jan.  0,  at 
Paris, 

ir=  279^  54'  r.36  +  27".605844f  +  0".0001221805f« 

—  (14'  47".083)/  (693) 

To  extend  this  formula  to  years  preceding  1800,  we  must  put 
f—  4  in  the  place  of  /;  so  that  the  multiplier  of  (—  14'  47".088) 
^ill  be,  for  example,  —  1,  —  2,  —  8,  —  4,  —  1,  &c.  for  the  years 
1799,  '98,  '97,  '96,  *95,  &c.    But  these  rules  for  /  will  give  the 
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mean  longitude  at  the  heginning  of  the  leap  years  too  great  by 
the  motion  in  one  day  (since  the  additional  day  is  not  added  until 
the  end  of  February) ;  and  therefore  the  epoch  for  these  years 
is  January  1  instead  of  January  0.  A  general  table  containing 
the  mean  longitude  at  mean  noon  for  every  day  of  the  year, 
computed  from  the  mean  longitude  for  Jan.  0  by  the  formula, 
will  be  applicable  to  leap  years  if  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February  we  increase  the  argument  of  the  table  by  one  day,  as 
in  Table  VI.  of  the  Tab.  Beg. 

409.  To  find  the  heginning  of  the  fictitious  year. — ^Denoting  the 
mean  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  fictitious  year  to  Jan.  0  of 
any  year  by  A,  we  have 

E  —  280<> 


k  = 


mean  daily  motion 


whence,  taking  the  daily  motion  =  59'  8''.3302,  we  find,  in  dee 
mals  parts  of  a  mean  day, 

*=  —  0.10107289  +  0.0077799535  f 

—  i/     +  0.000000034433 1« 

The  quantity  k  is  evidently  equal  to  the  east  longitude  fro 
Paris  of  that  terrestrial  meridian  on  which  the  fictitious  year 
begins  (Art.  406). 

410.  In  the  Tabulce  Regiomontance  the  argument  is  the  reduced 
date  as  it  would  be  reckoned  at  the  meridian  in  the  east  longitude 
/:,  the  beginning  of  the  fictitious  year  being  always  denoted  by 
January  0.  If  then  d  is  the  west  longitude  from  Paris  of  any 
place,  the  instant  of  mean  noon  at  this  place  corresponds  to  the 
instant  A:  +  ^  of  the  fictitious  meridian,  and  therefore  k  +  d\^ 
the  reduction  to  apply  to  the  mean  time  at  the  place  to  obtain 
the  argument  with  which  to  enter  those  tables. 

But,  if  the  sidereal  time  at  the  place  d  is  given,  it  is  most  ex- 
pedient to  reckon  the  time  at  once  in  sidereal  days  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fictitious  year.  Accordingly,  in  the  tables  con- 
taining the  values  of  log  A,  log  B,  &c.  for  the  reduction  of  stars, 
the  argument  is  the  sidereal  date  at  the  fictitious  meridian.  To 
obtain  this  date,  it  is  to  be  observed,  first,  that  the  tables  are  im- 
mediately available  on  the  fictitious  meridian  for  the  sidereal 
time  18*  40"*,  without  any  reduction  of  the  date.     For  any  other 
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meridian,  at  the  sidereal  time  18*  40*  the  argument  of  the  table 
will  be  the  redmed  date ;  but  at  any  other  sidereal  time  g  the 
argument  must  be  this  reduced  date  increased  by 

24* 
which  must  be  always  taken  <  1  and  positive ;  or  by  the  quantity 


gr= 


24' 


omitting  one  whole  day  \ig  +  5*  20*  >  24*.  Now,  in  order  that 
the  local  date  may  correspond  with  that  supposed  in  the  tables, 
the  day  must  be  supposed  to  begin  at  the  instant  when  that  point 
is  on  the  meridian  whose  right  ascension  is  18*  40*.  Therefore, 
whenever  the  right  ascension  of  the  sun  is  as  great  as  18*  40*, 
BO  that  the  point  in  question  culminates  before  the  sun,  one  day 
must  be  added  to  the  common  reckoning.  Hence  the  formula 
for  preparing  the  argument  of  the  tables  will  be 

* 
Argument  =  Reduced  date  +  /  +  *> 

in  which  we  must  take  i  =  0  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  the  time  when  the  sun's  R.  A.  =  g,  and  t  =  -|-  1  after  this 
time. 

The  values  of  g'  are  given  on  p.  16  of  the  Tab.  Reg.  for  given 
values  of  g.     The  values  of  k  are  given  in  Table  1. 

The  values  of  log  A^  log  -B,  log  C,  log  D  are  also  given  in  the 
Berlin  Jahrbuch  for  the  fictitious  date ;  and  the  constants  of  pre- 
cession, nutation,  and  aberration  are  the  same  as  those  employed 
by  Bessel  in  the  Tab.  Reg. 

411.  Conversion  of  mean  into  sidereal  time,  and  vice  versa. — In  the 
explanation  of  this  subject  in  Chapter  11.  we  said  nothing  of  the 
effect  of  nutation,  which  we  will  now  consider.  Let  us  go  back 
to  the  definitions  and  state  them  more  precisely. 

1st.  The  first  mean  sun,  which  may  be  denoted  by  ©^  moves 
uniformly  in  the  ecliptic,  returning  to  the  perigee  with  the  true 
snn.  The  longitude  of  this  fictitious  sun  referred  to  the  mean 
equinox  is  called  the  sun's  mean  longitude. 

2d.  The  second  mean  sun,  which  may  be  denoted  by  0„  moves 
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uniformly  in  the  equator,  returning  to  ih«  mean  equinox  witb  the 
first  mean  sun. 

8d.  The  sidereal  day  begins  with  the  transit  of  the  true  equi- 
nox ;  and  the  sidereal  time  is  the  hour  angle  of  the  (rue  equinox 

Hence  it  follows  that 

the  mean  R.  A.  of  O ,  =  the  mean  long,  of  ©  j  =  the  sun's 

VMaii  longitude; 

and  since  when  O,  is  on  the  meridian,  its  R.  A.  reckoned  from 
the  true  equinox  is  also  the  hour  angle  of  the  true  equinox,  it 
also  follows  that 

T^  =  the  sidereal  time  at  mean  noon. 
=  true  R.A.of  O, 

=  mean  R.  A.  of  Q^  -j^  nutation  of  the  equinox  in  R  A. 
=  sun's  mean  longitude  -j-  nutation  of  the  equinox  in  R.  A. 

The  nutation  of  the  equinox  in  R.  A.  is  found  from  the  first 
equation  on  p.  626  by  putting  a  =  0,  ^  =  0,  whence 

nutation  of  equinox  in  R  A.  =r  Ai  cos  c 

which  is  the  quantity  given  in  the  Nautical  Abnanac  as  the 
^'equation  of  the  equinoxes  in  right  ascension." 

Since  the  nutation  is  contained  in  the  value  of  Vq  given  in  the 
Almanac  for  each  mean  noon,  no  further  attention  to  it  is  needed 
when  that  work  is  consulted ;  and  the  rules  given  in  Chapter  IL 
are  therefore  practically  complete. 

For  the  conversion  of  time  between  1750  and  1850,  the  Tbi., 
JReg.  furnish  the  following  facilities : — Table  VI.  gives  the  right 
ascension  of  the  second  mean  sun,  corrected  for  the  solar  nuta- 
tion of  the  equinox,  for  every  mean  noon  at  the  fictitious  meri- 
dian k.  Since  the  fictitious  year  always  begins  with  the  same 
mean  longitude  of  the  sun  (or  right  ascension  of  ©,),  the  num- 
bers of  this  table  are  general,  and  may  be  used  for  every  year. 
The  number  taken  from  this  table  for  any  given  date  (which 
must  be  the  reduced  date  above  explained)  are  then  corrected  for 
the  lunar  nutation  of  the  equinox  in  right  ascension,  which  is 
given  in  Table  IV.  for  all  dates  between  1750  and  1860.  We 
thus  obtain  the  sidereal  time  at  mean  noon  (=  Vi)  at  the  fictitious 
meridian  on  the  given  day.  Any  given  mean  time  at  another 
meridian  is  then  converted  into  the  corresponding  sidereal  titne, 
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or  mce  versay  (according  to  the  rules  in  Chapter  IE.,  employing  the 
V^  for  tike  fictitiodLs  mjeridian  precisely  as  it  was  tliere  employed 
for  the  meridian  of  Gre^iwich*-^Tke  longitude  of  tiie  pdace  to 
be  used  here  19  k  +  d,  d  hemg  the  west  longitude  of  the  place 
from  Paris,  and  k  the  east  longitude  of  the  fictitious  meridian 
from  Pads  given  in  Table  L 

REDUCTION  OP  THE  APPARENT  PLACE  OP  A  PLANET  OR  COMET. 

412.  The  observed  place  of  a  planet  (or  comet)  being  freed 
from  the  eflfect  of  refraction,  diurnal  aberration,  and  geocentric 
parallax,  we  have  the  apparent  geocentric  place,  referred  to  the 
true  equator  and  equinox  of  the  time  of  observation,  and  affected 
by  the  planetary  aberration.  For  the  calculation  of  a  planet's 
orbit  from  three  or  more  observations  at  different  times,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  its  places  itt  these  times  to  the  same  common 
fixed  planes,  which  is  most  readily  effected  by  reducing  all  the 
places  to  the  equinox  of  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  which  the 
observations  are  made,  otr,  when  the  observations  extend  beyond 
one  year,  to  the  beginning  of  any  assumed  year.  To  effect  this, 
we  must  apply  to  each  apparent  geocentric  place — Ist.  The  aber- 
raition  (687),  with  its  sign  reversed,  in  computing  which  the  posi- 
tion of  the  observer  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  be  con- 
sidered by  taking  r'  equal  to  the  actual  distance  of  the  planet 
from  the  observer  at  the  time  of  observation.  This  distance  is 
found  from  the  geocentric  distance  at  the  same  time  with  the 
parallax,  by  the  equation  (187). 

2d.  The  notation  for  the  -date  of  the  observation,  with  its 
sign  reversed. 

3d.  The  precession  from  the  date  of  the  observation  to  the 
assumed  epoch,  which  will  be  subtracted  or  added  according  a» 
the  epoch  precedes  or  follows  the  date. 

But  the  nutation  and  precession  are  most  conveniently  comay 
puted  together  by  the  aid  of  the  constants  A  and  B  used  for  the 
fixed  stars.  These  constants  being  taken  for  the  date,  a^  i,  «', 
4md  1/  are  to  be  computed  as  in  Art.  402,  with  the  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination  of  the  planet ;  and  then  to  the  a  and  *, 
already  corrected  for  aberration,  we  apply  the  corrections  —  {Aa 
+  Bb)  and  —  {Aa'  +  Bb')  respectively.  The  place  thus  obtained 
is  the  (rue  place  of  the  planet  referred  to  the  mean  equinox  of  the 
beginning  of  the  year.     If  the  several  observations  are  in  different 

Vol.  I.— 42 
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years,  they  are  then  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  epoch  by  sunplj 
applying  the  annual  precession,  c  being  the  annual  precession  in 
right  ascension,  and  c*  that  in  declination. 

When  the  distimce  of  the  planet  is  not  known,  the  aberration 
is  taken  into  account  by  Method  DI.  of  Art  896 ;  but  the  details 
of  this  subject  belong  to  the  computation  of  orbits,  which  is  re- 
served for  Physical  Astronomy, — See  Gauss,  Theor.  MoL  Corp, 
Coel,y  Art.  118  et  seq. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  OBLIQUITY  OP  THE  ECLIPTIC  AND  THE 
ABSOLUTE  RIGHT  ASCENSIONS  AND  DECUNATIONS  OF  STABS  BY 
OBSERVATION. 

418.  The  most  obvious  method  of  finding  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  is  to  measure  the  sun's  apparent  declination  at  either  the 
northern  or  the  southern  solstice ;  for  at  these  points,  assuming 
the  sun  to  be  exactly  in  the  ecliptic,  the  declination  is  equal  to 
the  obliquity.  Indeed,  without  any  reference  to  the  8un*s  abso- 
lute declination,  a  rude  approximate  value  of  the  obliquity  is  at 
once  derived  by  taking  one-half  of  the  difference  of  the  meri^an 
altitudes  of  the  sun  on  the  2l8t  of  June  and  the  2l8t  of  December. 
Upon  this  principle  the  ancients  succeeded  in  measuring  the 
obliquity  by  observing  the  greatest  and  least  lengths  of  the 
meridian  shadow  of  a  gnomon. 

414.  In  what  follows,  we  suppose  the  sun's  declination  to  be 
observed.  This  is  obtained  from  the  true  meridian  zenith  dis- 
tance (^)  of  the  sun's  centre,  and  the  known  latitude  of  the  place 
of  observation  (^),  by  the  formula* 

*  The  Bign  of  ^  is  to  be  changed  when  the  eun  is  north  of  the  lenitk  of  t]i« 
obssFTcr. 
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415.  Now,  the  sun's  declination  is  equal  to  the  obliquity  only 
^hen  it  has  reached  its  maximum  (northern  or  southern)  limit, 
:hat  is,  precisely  at  the  solstitial  points.  But,  since  the  sun  will, 
n  general,  not  arrive  at  the  solstice  at  the  same  time  that  it 
culminates  at  the  particular  meridian  at  which  the  observation  is 
nade,  we  cannot  directly  measure  this  maximum  by  meridian 
>b8ervations.  But  we  can  measure  the  declination  at  several 
successive  transits  near  the  solstice,  and  then  by  interpolation 
infer  the  maximum  value.  A  simpler  practical  process  (which 
we  shall  explain  fully  below)  is  to  reduce  each  observation  to  the 
solstice ;  but  this  requires  us  to  know  (at  least  approximately) 
the  time  when  the  sun  arrives  at  the  solstice,  and  this,  again, 
supposes  a  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  equinoctial  points, 
ivhich  are  90°  distant  from  the  solstitial  points. 

The  position  of  the  equinoctial  points  may  be  determined  by 
observing  the  sun's  declination  on  several  successive  days  near 
the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  and,  by  interpolation,  finding  the  time 
w'hen  the  declination  is  zero.  At  the  same  time,  a  comparison 
must  be  made  between  the  times  of  transit  of  the  sun  and  some 
Btar,  adopted  as  a  fundamental  QtsiT :  so  that  the  distance  of  the 
star  from  the  equinoctial  point,  or  its  right  ascension,  is  fixed. 
We  may  then  regard  the  star  as  a  fixed  point  of  comparison  by 
which  the  instants  when  the  sun  arrives  at  any  given  points  (as 
the  solstices)  may  be  determined.  But,  instead  of  finding  the 
equinoctial  points  by  a  direct  interpolation,  it  is  preferable  in 
this  case  also  to  refer  each  observation  to  the  equinox,  which,  as 
will  be  seen  below,  requires  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

The  determination  of  these  two  elements,  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  and  the  position  of  the  equinoctial  points,  is,  therefore, 
eflTected  by  successive  approximations ;  but,  in  the  actual  state 
of  astronomy,  the  approximations  are  already  so  far  carried  out 
that  the  remaining  error  in  either  element  can  be  treated  as  a 
dififerential  which,  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  observations, 
produces  only  insensible  errors  of  a  higher  order  in  the  other 
element  I  proceed  to  treat  fully  of  the  precise  practical 
methods. 

416.  Determination  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, — ^Let  D  be  the 
sun's  apparent  declination  derived  from  an  observation  near  the 
solstice ;  A  its  apparent  right  ascension  at  the  time  of  the  obser- 
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ration,  derived  from  the  solar  tables ;  c  the  apparent  ohlkjuity 
of  the  ecliptic  for  ihe  sam-e  time.  If  the  sun  were  exactly  in 
the  ecliptic,  we  should  have,  by  (84), 

BIB  A  tan  c  ss  tan  D 

but  accuracy  requires  that  the  sun's  latitude,  )9,  should  be  takes 
into  account.     We  hav<e,  by  (29), 

tan  D  —  tan  c  sm  A  s 


cos  D  cos  t 
which,  if  we  put 

tan  D'  =  tan  «  «m  A  (694) 

becomes 

^       -       .       ^,      sin(2)  — D')  sm/9 

tan  D  —  tan  D'  =  ^  — 


cos  D  cos  D'       cos  2>  cos  t 
whence,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  since  fi  never  exceeds  1", 

D  —  2)'  =  /9  sec  c  cos  D  (695) 

Hence,  if  the  correction  fi  sees  cos  D  is  subtracted  from  the 
given  declination  D,  we  shall  obtain  the  reduced  declination  l^, 
from  which,  by  (694),  we  can  deduce  e.  It  is  evident  that  ly  is 
the  declination  of  the  point  in  which  the  ecliptic  is  intersected 
by  the  declination  circle  drawn  through  the  sun's  centre,  and 
we  may  call  the  quantity  )9  sec  £  cos  D  the  reduction  to  the  ecliptic. 
Near  the  solstices,  however,  this  reduction  does  not  sensibly 
differ  from )?,  since  cos  e  and  cos  D  are  then  very  nearly  equal. 
We  shall,  therefore,  in  the  present  problem,  find  the  reduced 
declination  by  the  formula  D'=  D  —  P;  and  then  we  have, by 
(694), 

tan  c  =  tan  D'  cosec  A  (696) 

Instead  of  computing  s  from  this  equation  directly,  it  is  usual 
to  employ  its  development  in  series  by  which  the  difference  of 
e  and  D'  is  obtained.  For,  since  A  near  the  northern  solstice  i^ 
nearly  90°,  if  we  put 

u  will  be  a  small  angle  whose  cosine  and  secant  will  not  differ 
much  from  unity,  and  the  equation  (696),  expressed  in  the  form 
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tan  ly  =  tan  c  cos  u^  will  be  developed  in  the  series  [PI.  Trig., 
Ajt  254] 

D'  —  c  =  9  sin  2  c  -f  }  9*  sin  4  c  -f  i  ^  sin  6 c  +  ^* 

in  which 

cos  «  —  1  ^     , . 

a  =s -—  =  —  tan*  i  u 

cos  tt  +  1 

^nd  the  teims  of  the  series  are  expressed  in  arc.    Reducing  to 
3econds,  and  putting 

X  =  the  redaction  to  the  solstice, 

tan'iu   .    rt         tan*}u    .     .      ,    .  .^_^. 

X  =     .     *,  sin  2 f r— —  sin  4 1  +  Ao.  (697) 

Bin  r  sin  1" 

we  have,  ai  the  northern  solstice^ 

t  =  D'+a:=ri)— i5  +  ap  (698) 

The  reduction  x  can  be  tabulated,  for  any  assumed  value  of  e, 
with  the  argument  u.  The  changes  of  the  tabular  numbers 
depending  on  a  change  of  the  obliquity  may  also  be  given  in  the 
table :  so  that  these  numbers  may  be  readily  made  to  correspond 
to  any  assumed  obliquity. 

For  the  southern  solstice,  we  take  u  =  270*'  —  -4,  and  the 
equation  (696)  will  give  tan  D'  =  —  tan  e  cos  m,  the  development 
of  which  gives  the  algebraic  sum  jD'  +  c ;  but  we  can  avoid  the 
use  of  two  formulae  by  throwing  this  change  of  sign  upon  e, 
regarding  the  obliquity  obtained  from  the  southern  solstice  as 
negative,  during  the  computation.  This  simply  changes  the  sign 
of  the  reduction  x. 

417.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  effect  an  error  in  the  right 
ascensions  taken  from  the  tables,  or  in  w,  will  produce  in  the 
computed  value  of  e.  Differentiating  the  equation  (696)  with 
reference  to  e  and  -4  =  ±  90°  —  w,  we  find 

<2f  =  i  tan  %  sin  2c  dvL 

If  we  suppose  the  error  in  the  tabular  right  ascension  of  the 
sun  to  be  in  any  case  as  great  as  one  second  of  time  (the  actual 
probable  error,  however,  being  much  less),  and,  therefore,  sub- 
stitute  in  this  equation  du  =  15",  c  =  23°  27'.5,  we  find 

dt  =  5''.48  tan  u 
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For  u  =  10°,  this  gives  dt  =  0".97.  The  sun's  motion  being 
about  1°  per  day,  we  shall  have  u  <  10°  for  observations  within 
ten  days  of  the  solstice,  and  the  error  in  the  computed  obliquity 
less  than  1",  even  if  the  error  in  the  right  ascensions  is  as  great 
as  15''.  But  this  error  will  be  wholly  eliminated  if  observations 
equidistant  from  the  solstice  preceding  and  following  it  are  com- 
bined; for  then  w,  and  consequently  also  tfe,  will  have  equal 
numerical  values  with  opposite  signs,  and  the  errors  will  destroy 
each  other  in  the  mean. 


418.  The  mean  of  the  values  of  the  obliquity  found  from  a 
number  of  observ'ations,  preceding  and  following  the  solstice 
and  symmetrically  disposed,  will,  therefore,  be  taken  as  the 
value  of  the  obliquity  at  the  time  of  the  solstice,  free  from  error* 
in  the  right  ascension,  and  affected  only  by  the  unavoidable 
errors  of  observation  and  by  any  errors  that  may  exist  in  the 
refraction  and  parallax  or  in  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observa- 
tion. The  error  in  the  latitude  is  eliminated  by  taking  the  mean  * 
of  the  values  of  the  qbliquity  found  at  the  northern  and  the  , 
southern  solstices.  The  error  of  the  refraction  tables  wnll  at  the 
same  time  be  partially  eliminated ;  but  not  wholly,  since  these 
errors  have  probably  different  values  at  zenith  distances  differing 
so  much  as  47°  ;  but  a  sensible  error  in  the  mean  resulting  froDi 
any  probable  error  in  the  present  value  of  the  solar  parallax  ^ 
not  to  be  feared. 

Before  taking  the  mean,  however,  it  is  proper  to  deduct  frO© 
each  value  the  nutation  of  the  obliquity  (as,  Art.  381),  for  tl® 
times  of  the  two  solstices  respectively,  whereby  we  obtain  tl® 
mean  obliquity ;  and  then  to  reduce  this  to  the  same  fixed  epoO'^ 
as  the  beginning  of  the  year,  by  allowing  for  the  annual  decrea^^- 
The  value  of  this  annual  decrease  adopted  in  (646)  is  0".475^ '» 
but  this  value  was  deduced  by  Peters  from  theory,  while  tl^^ 
value  derived  directly  from  obserx-ations  at  distant  periods   i  ^» 
according  to  Bessel,  0".457,  and,  according  to  Peters,  0".464^- 

In  combining  a  number  of  determinations  made  at  the  san  ^^ 
place  in  different  years,  it  is  not  indispensable  that  there  shou  1  ^ 
be  observations  at  both  solstices  in  every  year,  provided  the  S^"^^ 
are  in  all  as  many  determmations   at  the  northern   as  at  tL*-^ 
southern  solstice. 

419.  Example. — Find  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  from  \\t^^ 
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following  apparent  declinations  of  the  8un'>8  centre,  observed  at 
the  Washington  Observatory  by  Professor  Coffin  and  Lieutenant 
Paoe,  with  the  mural  circle. 


1846. 

D 

June  16 

23<>  21'  56".02 

"    19 

26  28  .19 

"     20 

27     6  .79 

"    23 

26  39  .92 

"    27 

20  17  .84 

1846. 

D 

December  14 

—  23<>  14'  17".26 

"        16 

17  33  .82 

«        16 

20  22  .94 

**        18 

24  32  .69 

«         21 

27  20  .43 

a          22 

27   19  .64 

"        23 

26  49  .82 

«        29 

14     1  .20 

Taking  6*  8*  ir.2  as  the  longitude  of  Washington  from  Green- 
wich, we  find,  for  apparent  noon  at  Washington,  the  following 
values  of  the  sun's  right  ascension  and  latitude  from  the  Nautical 
Almanac: 


184A. 

A 

^ 

184A. 

A 

P 

June  16 

6*88*  87M8 

+  0^.18 

December  14 

17*  26-  62'.78 

+  0^.86 

««    19 

6  61     6.77 

—  0.19 

16 

17  81    18.48 

-f  0.46 

"    20 

6  66  16.44 

—  0.82 

16 

17  86    44.88 

+  0.67 

"    23 

6     7  44.44 

—  0.63 

18 

17  44    86.91 

+  0.72 

"    27 

6  24  22.00 

—  0.72 

21 

17  67    66.69 

+  0.70 

««        22 

18     2    28.89 

+  0.64 

28 

18     6    60.09 

+  0.60 

"        29 

18  88    28.11 

—  0.19 

Supposing  no  tables  of  the  reduction  at  hand,  let  us  first 
reduce  the  observations  at  the  summer  solstice  by  the  original 
equation  (696).  Subtracting  j9  from  the  observed  values  of  -D, 
we  then  have 


1/ 

log  tan  I)" 

lOf  OOMC  A 

logtanc 

• 

June  16 

23*  21'  66''.84 

9.6866081 

0.0018927 

9.6874008 

280  27'  28".61 

"    19 

26  28  .88 

.6870828 

03278 

4101 

26  .22 

"    20 

27    7  .11 

.6873066 

00930 

8986 

23  .28 

.4    23 

26  40.66 

.6871624 

02478 

4002 

28  .61 

41    27 

20  18  .66 

.6349462 

24692 

4044 

24  .26 

Apparent  obliquitj  = 

=  28    27  23  .06 
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For  the  sake  of  eompariaon^  I  $di  the  resuhs  of  the  eompsto- 
tion  by  the  ^ries  (697)^  which^  however,  will  be  fiu*  lees  eoii- 
venient  than  the  above  direct  computation,  unleas  a  table  of  the 
reduction  is  used. 


« 

D 

Bcd.toiolitfM. 

Bad.ftir 

« 

June  16 

-h  27"  22'.  87 

23»  21'  66".02 

-h  6'  JT'.n 

—  0".18 

28«  27'  28''.61 

••    19 

4-  8    64.28 

26  28  .19 

0  ft5.84 

+  0.19 

26.22 

"    20 

+   4    44.66 

27    6  .79 

0  16  .13 

Hi.  0.82 

28.24 

*•    28 

—   7   44.44 

26  89  .92 

0  42.96 

+  0.68 

28.51 

M    27 

—  24   22.00 

20  17  .84 

7     6  .69 

+  0.72 

24.25 

Apparent  obllquiij  =  28    27  28  .96 

NuUtion*  =         +8.24 

BeducUon  la  Jan.  e.  1846  =  0".4646  X  0.469  =         +0.22 

Mean  obUquitj  1846.0  =  28    27  82  .42 

In  the  same  manner,  for  the  southern  solstice  we  have : 


u 

• 

D 

R«L  to  MUtloe. 

Bed.  for 

' 

• 

Deo.  14 

+  88-  7'.27 

—  28oi4'17*.26 

—  18'    6".48 

—  0''.86 

28»  27'  24''.09 

"    15 

+  28   41.57 

17  88  .82 

9  60.24 

—  0.  46 

24  .52  : 

"    16 

+  24   15.62 

20  22  .94 

7     1  .98 

—  0.67 

26.49 

"    18 

+  16  23.09 

24  82  .69 

2  49  .70 

—  0.  72 

28  .11 

«    21 

+    2     8.81 

27  20  .48 

0    8  .08 

0.70 

24.16 

"    22 

~   2   28.89 

27  19  .64 

0    4  .09 

—  0.64 

24  .87 

"    28 

—   6   60.09 

26  49  .82 

0  88  .49, 

—  0.60 

28.81 

•*    29 

—  SS   28.11 

14    1  .20 

18  28  .06 

+  0.19 

24.06 

1 

Apparent  obliquity  =  23    27  24  .20 

Natation  =         ^    8 .98 

Reduction  to  Jan.  0.  1846  =  0".4646  X  0.971  =         +    0  .45 

Mcah  obKquify  1846.0  =  28    27  88  .68 

The  results  from  the  two  solstices  being  combined  in  order  to 


*  The  nutation  for  1846  is  found  by  the  formula  (Art.  881) 

At  =  9".2285  c©8  Ji  —  0''.0897  cos  2  JJ  +  0^.0886  eos  2C 

+  0  .6609  ooe  2©  +  0  .0098  oes  (©  +  r) 

For  the  northern  eolstice  June  21,  9*,  I  have  taken  JJ  =  214**  27',  C  =  09**,  0  =90*. 
J^  =  280® ;  for  the  southern  solstice,  Dec.  21. 16*,  JJ  =  204®  45',  C  =  819®,  0  =  270°, 
r  ■=  280^.     To  proceed  with  theoretical  rigor,  the  nutation  shonld  be  found  for  the 
«time  of  each  observation. 
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eliminate  the  error  of  the  assumed  latitude  of  Washington^* 
We  have,  finaUy, 

Mean  obliquity  for  1846.0  from  observation  =  28*^  27'  3S''.03 
The  same  by  Peters's  formula  (646)  with ") 
the  annual  decrease  0".4645  J  =  '^     '*    ^^  '^^ 

420.  The  secular  variation  of  the  obliquity  b  found  by  com- 
paring its  values  at  very  distant  epochs.     The  observations  of 
Bradley  from  1758  to  1760  gave  for  1757.295  the  mean  obliquity 
23°  28'  14''.055.     The  observations  at  the  Dorpat  Observatory 

^:a.ve  for  1825.0  the  mean  obliquity  28^  27'  42''.607.    Hence 

Annual  van  =  —  ?l!ji*^  =  _  0".4645 

67.705 

:kssbl  found  —  0".457  by  comparing  Bradley's  observations 

mth  his  own. 

The  secular  variation  is  also  found  in  Physical  Astronomy, 
tlxeoreticiilly.     The  value  thus  obtained  by  Peters  in  his  Nume- 
^r^j€^  Oonsians  Nutaiionis  is  —  0''.4738,  as  given  in  the  formulae 
C«46). 

421.  Determination  of  the  equinoctial  points,  and  the  absolute  right 
^M^cension  and  declination  of  the  fixed  stars. — The  declinations  of  the 
fixed  stars  are  either  directly  measured  by  the  fixed  instruments 
of  the  observatory,  or  deduced  immediately  from  their  observed 
meridian  zenith  distances  (corrected  for  refraction)  by  the  formula 
9  =f  —  (^.     The  practical  details,  which  depend  on  the  instru- 
ment employed,  will  be  given  in  Vol.  11.     Here  we  have  only 
to  observe  that  the  immediate  result  of  such  a  measurement  is 
the  apparent  declination  at  the  time  of  observation,  which  must 
then  be  reduced  to  the  mean  declination  for  some  assumed 
epoch  by  the  formulse  of  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  position  of  the  equinoctial  points  is  determined  as  soon 
^  We  have  found  the  right  ascension  of  one  fixed  star ;  and  this 
^  done  by  deducing  from  observation  the  difference  between  the 

*  The  lAiitmde  employed  in  deduoing  the  deoliHAtions  was  aS*"  58'  80".25.  The 
^^Hude  giTen  hy  the  culminalions  of  Polaris  is  88^  68'  89".52  ( Washington  Astr, 
^^•.»  VoL  I.,  App.  p.  118).  If  we  adopt  the  latter  yalue,  the  obliquity  deriyed  from 
^^  northern  solstice  will  be  increased  by  0".27,  and  that  derived  from  the  southern 
'^^^iee  will  be  diminished  by  the  same  quantity ;  and  the  difference  then  remaivBg 
•^^Ween  the  two  results  will  be  only  O^.GT. 
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sun's  right  ascension  and  that  of  the  star  at  the  time  the  sun  is 
at  the  equinoctial  points.  For  this  purpose  a  bright  star  is 
selected,  which  can  be  observed  in  the  daytime  and  at  either 
equinox,  and  which  is  not  far  from  the  equator.  On  a  day  near 
the  equinox  the  times  of  transit  of  the  sun  and  the  star  are 
noted  by  the  sidereal  clock ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  sun's  transit 
his  declination  is  also  measured.     Let 

T  =  the  clock  time  of  the  sun's  transit, 
t=         "  ic        a       star's     " 

A,  D,  fi  =  the  sun's  apparent  right  ascension,  declination, 

and  latitude  at  the  time  T, 
a  =  the  star's  apparent  right  ascension  at  the  time  t, 
B  =  the   apparent  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  at  the 

time  T; 

then,  correcting  the  sun's  declination  by  the  formula  (695),  or, 

D'  =  2)  —  ^  sec  f  cos  D 
w^  have,  by  (694), 

sin  ii  =  tan  D'  cot  t  (699) 

Thus  A  becomes  known,  and  hence,  also,  a  by  the  formula 

a  =  A+{t--T)  (700) 

in  which  t  —  T'  is  the  true  sidereal  interval  between  the  observa- 
tions corrected  for  the  clock  rate. 

The  observation  is  to  be  repeated  on  a  number  of  days  pre- 
ceding and  following  each  equinox.  The  star's  apparent  right 
ascension  is  in  each  case  to  be  freed  from  the  eftects  of  aberra- 
tion, nutation,  and  precession  (also  proper  motion  and  annual 
parallax,  if  known).  Each  observation  thus  furnishes  a  value  of 
the  star's  mean  right  ascension  at  the  epoch  to  which  the  re- 
duction is  made.  In  order  to  learn  what  combination  of  these 
values  will  best  eliminate  constant  errors  in  the  elements  upon 
which  A  depends,  let  us  examine  the  effects  of  these  errors. 
We  speak  only  of  constant  errors ;  the  accidental  errors  of  obser- 
vation being  reduced  to  their  minimum  effect  by  taking  the 
mean  of  a  large  number  of  observ'ations. 

The  correction  which  the  assumed  yj^lue  of  the  obliquity 
requires  being  denoted  by  rf«,  the  corresponding  correction  of  A 
is  found,  by  differentiating  (699),  to  be 
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2tanii 


dA=:^ds 


Bin  2c 


The  correction  of  the  declination  D'  is  composed  of  the  cor- 
rections in  the  latitude  y,  and  the  zenith  distance  (^;  since,  by 
the  formula  D  =  tp  —  C>  we  have 

dD  =  d<p  --  dC 

But  rf^  is  itself  composed  of  the  corrections  required  in  the  re- 
fraction and  the  sun's  parallax  and  the  correction  for  any  error 
peculiar  to  the  zenith  distance  ^,  which  affects  the  meridian  in- 
strument employed  in  the  observation.  Denoting  the  correction 
of  the  refraction  by  rfr,  that  of  the  sun's  parallax  by  dp  sin  {^, 
that  of  the  instrument  for  the  zenith  distance  {^  by/(^),  we  have 

dD  =  dfp--  {dr  —  dp  sin  C  +/(C)] 

The  effect  of  this  correction  upon  A  is  found,  by  differentiating 
(699)  with  reference  to  D'  (regarding  dD  as  equal  to  dD'\  to  be 

dA  =  dD^-^^^^ 
Bin  2D' 

If  then  a'  denotes  the  corrected  mean  right  ascension  of  the 
star,  free  from  all  constant  errors,  we  have 

,  ,    r.  1     .    •!     .    «       ^•«xn2tan-4        ,  2 tan ii 

a'  =  a  +  [rf^p  —  c?r  +  dp  sm  :  — /C)]   ,    ^_^  —  d^    .    ^ 

■^  Bm22;'  Bm  2t 

This  formula  shows  that  nearly  all  the  errors  will  be  eliminated 
by  taking  the  mean  between  two  observations  taken  at  the  same 
'zenith  distance  (or  the  same  declination),  the  one  near  the  vernal, 
the  other  near  the  autumnal  equinox.  For,  the  first  observation 
being  taken  when  the  declination  is  ly  and  right  ascension  A^ 
at  the  second  one  the  same  declination  ly  will  give  the  right 
ascension  180*^  —  A^  the  tangent  of  which  is  the  negative  of  that 
of  A.  The  temperature  being  generally  different  at  the  two 
seasons  of  the  year,  we  cannot  assume  that  the  error  in  the 
refraction  tables  will  be  the  same  at  both  observations  unless  we 
can  also  assume  that  the  law  of  correction  of  the  refraction  for 
temperature  is  perfectly  known.  So,  also,  we  must  admit  the 
possibility  that  such  changes  of  temperature  change  the  instru- 
mental correction ;  but  the  corrections  of  the  latitude  and  the 
parallax  will  remain  the  same.    Ilence,  if  a^  is  the  mean  right 
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ascension  computed  from  the  observation  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  the  corrected  right  ascension  will  be 

in  which  dr^  and/i(^)  denote  the  corrections  for  the  same  xenith 
distance  as  before,  but  for  a  difierent  temperature.  The  mean 
value  of  a'  obtained  from  the  two  observations  is  then 

a'=  J  (a  +  O  +  [dr.^dr  +/^(0-/(C)]  ^"^  ^ 


8iD22>' 


This  mean  is  thus  freed  entirely  from  the  effects  of  the  errors  of 
latitude  and  the  assumed  obliquity,  and  the  remaining  error  is  com- 
posed  merely  of  the  difference  of  the  errors  of  refraction  and  of  the 
instrument  arising  from  differences  of  temperature.  The  diflfer- 
ence  of  temperature  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes, 
though  considerable,  is  not  so  great  but  that  we  may  assume  the 
quantity  dr^  —  dr  to  be  evanescent  in  the  present  state  of  the 
refraction  tables.  To  eliminate  the  effects  of  temperature  upon 
the  instrument,  the  only  course  is  to  make  a  special  investigation 
of  its  errors  at  various  temperatures. 

It  follows  from  this  discussion  that  the  absolute  right  ascen- 
sion of  a  star  can  be  accurately  determined  by  means  of  observa- 
tions at  both  equinoxes  so  arranged  that  for  everj^  observation 
near  the  vernal  equinox  at  the  right  ascension  A  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  one  at  the  autumnal  equinox  at  the  right  ascension 
180*^  — .  ^.  This  condition  is  satisfied  nearly  enough  by  regarding 
as  corresponding  observations  those  which  are  taken  between 
the  declinations  0°  and  +  2°  after  the  vernal  and  before  the 
autumnal  equinox,  between  0°  and  —  2°  before  the  vernal  and 
after  the  autumnal ;  between  +  2°  and  +  4°  ;  —  2®  and  —  4°,  Ac 
On  account  of  the  very  complete  elimination  of  errors,  it  is  safe 
to  extend  the  observations  even  as  far  as  +  14°  and  —  14®.* 

ExAMPLB. — The  following  observations  of  the  sun  and  y  Pegasi 
on  the  meridian  were  taken  at  the  Washington  Observatory  in 
the  year  1846  if 

*  BsasiL:  Dmdamenta  Attronomim,  pp.  12,  14. 

t  The  transits  were  taken  with  the  *'  West  Transit,"  the  declinations  with  th« 
Mural  Circle.  Both  the  first  and  second  limbs  of  the  sun  were  observed  on  the  seTen 
threads  of  the  transit  instrument,  and  the  declination  of  both  the  north  and  thesoatb 
limbt  with  the  mural. 
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P€(b.  23.  D  = 


«<>  46'  15".85 

22»  26-28M1 

0     5   18.99 


Oct.  17.  D 

"     16.  t 


9^  ir  58'M2 

13*  28-'40-.01 

0     5   22.97 


The  times  of  transit  are  corrected  for  the  supposed  error  and 
rate  of  the  clock. 

For  the  dates  of  the  two  observations,  the  apparent  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  and  the  sun's  latitude  are  as  follows : 


Feb.  28. 

Oct.  17. 

e 

23^  27'  26''.10 

230  27'  24".85 

+     0  .38 

—    0  .13 

—  ^9  sec  c  cos  D 

—    0  .35 

+     0  .14 

D'. 

-  .  9    46  16  .20 

—  9    17  52  .98 

log  tan  2)' 

n9.236063 

n9214105 

log  cot  * 

0.362585 

0.362595 

log  sin  A 

n9.598648 

n9.576700 

A 

22»  26-  28*.17 

13»  28-  40*.14 

A  —  T 

+      0.06 

+      0.13 

tJ^A-^  T—a 

0     5    19.05 

0     5    23.10 

Kednction  to  1850.0 

+    12.15 

+      8.12 

Mean  a  for     1850.0  = 

-05    31.20 

0     5    31.22 

'i'lie  reduction  to  1850  is  here  used  because  it  can  be  taken 
directly  from  the  general  tables  for  reducing  the  apparent  places 
of  stars  to  mean  places,  given  in  the  volume  of  Washington 
Observations  for  1847.  Taking  the  mean  of  the  two  observations, 
'^^  have,  finally. 

Mean  B.  A.  of;'  Pegasi  for  1850.0  =  0*  5-  31'.21 

422.  When,  by  the  combination  of  a  great  number  of  observa- 

'tions,  the  right  ascension  of  a  fundamental  star  is  thus  established, 

the  right  ascensions  of  all  other  stars  follow^  from  the  differences 

of  time  between  their  several  transits  and  that  of  the  fundamental 

star.    But,  in  the  present  state  of  the  star  catalogues,  it  will  be 

preferable  not  to  limit  the  object  of  these  observations  to  deter- 

^^ining  a  single  star.   The  constant  use  of  the  same  fundamental 

®ter8  as  "  clock  stars**  (stars  near  the  equator  by  which  the  clock 

correction  and  rate  are  found)  gives  to  the  relative  right  ascensions 

^^  ttese  stars  (as  derived  from  all  their  observed  transits  during 

^^e    or  more  years)  a  high   degree   of  accuracy.     Assuming, 
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therefore,  that  the  relative  right  ascensions  of  the  clock  stars  are 
correct,  the  object  of  our  observations  of  the  sun  will  be  to 
determine  the  common  correction  of  the  absolute  right  ascensions 
of  ott  these  stars.  Accordingly,  if  we  deduce  the  sun's  apparent 
right  ascension  directly  from  each  observation  by  applying  to  the 
clock  time  of  the  transit  of  the  sun's  centre  the  clock  correction 
obtained  from  the  fundamental  stars,  and  compare  this  with  the 
apparent  right  ascension  computed  from  the  observed  declination, 
we  have  the  correction  which  the  right  ascensions  of  these  stars 
require.  All  that  has  been  said  above  respecting  the  grouping 
of  the  observations  at  the  two  equinoxes,  of  course,  applies 
equally  well  to  this  process. 

Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  taking  the  clock  times  of  the 
sun's  transits  there  given  as  the  directly  observed  right  ascenrioiiB 
(since  they  have  actually  been  corrected  for  the  clock  error 
obtained  from  a  number  of  fundamental  stars),  we  shall  have 

Feb.  28.  Oct.  17. 

Observed  R  A.  of  O,         22*  26-  28'.11  13*  28-  40-.01 

Computed   "        "  <*     "    28.17  "     «    40.14 

Correction  of  clock  stars,        -|-     0 .06  +0  -18 

whence 

Mean  correction  of  the  R  A.  of  the  clock  stars  =  -f-  0**10 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

DETERIONATION  OF  ASTRONOMICAL  CX)NSTANTS  BY  OBSERVATION. 

428.  I  SHALL  not  attempt  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  various  astronomical  constants  are  deter- 
mined from  observations,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  a  sketch  of 
their  general  principles,  which  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  special  papers  to  be  found  in  astronomical  memoirs  and 
otlier  sources. 

THB   CONSTANTS   OF   REFRACTION. 

424.  The  general  refraction  formula  (191)  involves  the  two 
constants  a  and  ^,  both  of  which  may  be  found  from  theory  by 
the  formulce  (178)  and  (176).    But,  as  the  refraction  formula  was 
d.edaced  from  an  hypothesis,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
theoretical  values  of  a  and  fi  would  give  refractions  in  entire 
discordance  with  observation.     The  discrepancies,  however,  are 
exceedingly  small :  so  small,  indeed,  that  the  formula  may  be  re- 
garded as  representing  well  enough  the  law  of  refraction,  with- 
out resorting  to  any  new  hypothesis ;  and  to  perfect  it  we  have 
only  to  give  the  constants  slightly  amended  values,  whereby  the 
computed  refractions  are  made  to  harmonize  entirely  with  those 
deduced  from  observation.   To  deduce  the  corrections  of  a  and  )9, 
we  can  employ  the  concise  expression  of  the  refraction  (213),  or 

(l-a)r  =  sm«z^|.« 

The  factor  1  —  a  differs  so  little  from  unity  that  we  may  regard 
it  as  constant  in  determining  the  small  correction  of  r,  and, 
therefore,  by  differentiating,  we  have 

By  (217)  and  (210)  we  have 

dQ      dQ  dx       1  —  x      fi 


da        dx    da  X     -sin'z 


Q' 
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where  Q'  is  known  by  (218),  and,  therefore,  the  coefficient  of 

dO 
da  can  be  computed.     Also,  since  -~  is  given  by  (220),  and  Q  by 

(212),  the  coefficient  of  d^  is  known.  We  should,  however,  find 
the  correction  of  the  constant  a©,  or  that  which  corresponds  to 
the  normal  temperature  and  barometric  pressure  of  the  refrac- 
tion table.    By  (206)  we  have 

da^ ^"^ P 


1^.c(t  — r.)  p^ 


As  for  d^y  it  is  evidently  the  same  as  d^ 

But,  since  a^  can  require  but  a  veiy  small  correction,  great  pre* 
cision  in  the  coefficient  of  da^  is  not  necessary;  aad^  if  we 
neglect  the  second  and  higher  powers  of  a^  it  is  easily  seen  thai 

this  coefficient  will  be  reduced  to  — ,  r  being  the  refraction  com- 
puted for  the  actual  state  of  the  air  by  the  tables.  This  amounts 
to  assuming  that  r  and  dr  vary  directly  in  proportion  to  o^  and  da^; 
an  assumption  which  is  very  nearly  correct,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  approximate  formula  (159),  in  which  we  have  very  nearly 
2  W^  =  a^.  We  may  also  in  our  differential  formula  put  unity 
in  the  place  of  the  factor  1  —  a ;  and  hence  if  we  put 


we  shall  have 


dr=Ada^+  Bdp^  (701) 


It  only  remains  to  show  how  this  dLSerential  formula  is  to  be 
applied  in  deducing  dd^  and  d^^.  The  observations  best  suited 
to  our  purpose  are  those  of  the  zenith  distance  of  a  circumpolar 
star  at  its  upper  and  lower  culminations.     Let 

jg:',  2^  =  the  observed  zenith  distances  above  and  below  the 

pole  respectively, 
j?,  z^  =  the  true  zenith  distances  obtained  by  employing  the 

tabular  refraction, 
dy  d^  =  the  declination  of  the  star  at  the  two  culmiDations 
respectively, 
f  ==  the  assumed  latitude  oithe  place  of  observation. 
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The  true  zenith  distances  which  would  be  obtained  by  a  table 
of  refractions  founded  on  the  corrected  constants  will  be  z  -f  dr 
and  Zj  +  rfr^ ;  and,  therefore,  if  dip  denotes  the  correction  of  the 
assumed  latitude,  we  shall  have 

90«  —  (^  -^-  rf^)  =  2r  +  rfr  +  90*  —  a 
90°  -  (v,  +  d<p)  =  z,  +  dr^^  (90O  -  \) 

hence,  by  taking  the  mean, 

90O  —  s^  —  dy  =  }  (2r  +  z,)  +  }(%Jj  --  ^)  +  }(rfr  +  dr,) 


18  quantity  d^  —  d  is  merely  the  verj'  small  change  of  the 

'*s  declination  between  the  two  culminations,  arising  from 

p:recession  and  nutation,  which  is  accurately  known.     If  we  sub- 

Btitute  the  values  of  dr  and  dr^  in  terms  of  da  and  rf/9,  and  then 

put 

have  the  equation  of  condition 

J^p  +  «rfa,  +  ftrf/9,  +  n  =  0  (702) 

►jr  employing  a  number  of  stars  which  culminate  at  various 
nith  distances,  we  shall  obtain  a  number  of  such  equations,  in 
'^^liich  the  coefficients  a  and  b  will  have  different  values :  so  that 
"tJxe  solution  of  all  these  equations  by  the  method  of  least 
®<lTiare8  will  determine  the  three  unknown  quantities  d(p^  da^^ 

THE  CONSTANT  OP  SOLAR  PARALLAX. 

425.   The  constant  of  solar  parallax  is  the  sun's  mean  equatorial 
horizontal  parallaXy  or  its  horizontal  parallax  when  its  distance 
)in  the  earth  is  equal  to  the  semi-major  axis  of  the  earth's 
**l)it     The  constant  of  parallax  of  any  planet  is  also  its  parallax 
len  its  distance  from  the  earth  is  equal  to  the  semi-major  axis 
the  earth's  orbit:   so  that  the  constant  of   solar  parallax 
^^^longs  to  the  whole  solar  system. 

The  relative  dimensions  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  known 

»m  the  periodic  times  of  their  revolutions  about  the  sun,  since, 

^y  Kepler's  third  law,  the  squares  of  their  periodic  times  are 

Proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun, 

Vol.  L— 43 
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that  is,  to  the  cubes  of  the  semi-major  axes  of  their  orbits.  The 
ratios  of  these  distances  are  therefore  known. 

Again,  the  form  and  position  of  each  orbit  are  known  from 
Physical  Astronomy;*  and  therefore  the  ratio  of  the  planet's 
distance  from  the  earth  at  any  given  time  to  the  earth's  mean 
distance  is  also  known. 

According  to  these  principles,  if  the  distance  of  any  planet 
from  the  earth  can  be  found  at  any  time,  the  dimensions  of  all 
the  orbits  are  also  found :  in  other  words,  when  we  have  found 
the  parallax  of  one  planef  we  have  also  found  that  of  all  the 
planets,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sun. 

426.  To  find  a  plane  fs,  or  the  sun'Sy  parallax  by  meridian  obserra- 
tions. — ^Let  the  meridian  zenith  distance  of  the  planet's  centre 
be  observed  on  the  same  day  at  two  places  nearly  on  the  same 
meridian,  but  in  very  different  latitudes.  After  correcting  the 
observed  quantities  for  refraction,  let 

C',  C/  =  the  apparent  zenith  distances  at  the  north  and  south 

places  of  observation,  respectively, 
C,  Ci  =  the  true  (geocentric)  zenith  distances, 
Py  p^  =  the  parallax  for  the  zenith  distances  C  and  C^t 
ff,  ;r,  =  the  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  at  the  respective 

times  of  observation, 
J,  Jj  =  the  geocentric  distances  of  the  planet  at  these  times, 
d,  d^  =  the  geocentric  declination  of  the  planet  at  the  same 
times, 
TT^  =  the  sun's  mean  equatorial  horizontal  parallax, 
Jp  =    <*      "         "      distance  fi*om  the  earth, 
E  =  the  earth's  equatorial  radius. 

Also  for  the  places  of  observation  let 

^,  f  J  =  the  astronomical  latitudes, 

^',f>,'=  the  reduced  or  geocentric  latitudes, 

Py  p^  =  the  radii  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  for  these  latitudes. 

We  have 

R  .  R  ,  R 

sm  n  =  —  sm  w,  =  —  sm  ff.  =  — 


*  They  are  found  fVom  three  complete  obsenrations  of  the  right  ascension  and 
declination  of  each  planet  at  three  different  times  (Gauss,  Theoria  Motu*  Corporum 
CofUttium)^  and  therefore  from  the  obserTed  directions  of  the  planet,  the  absolute 
distance  being  unknown. 
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and  therefore 

sin  It  ==— ^  Bin  r,  sin  v,  =  — ^sin  »« 

The  quantities  A  and  A^  are  to  be  found  from  the  planetary 
tables,  or  directly  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  where  they  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  J^  as  the  unit :  so  that  their  values  there 

given  are  the  values  of  the  ratios  --  and  — *.     Hence  we  shall  put 

J^i  =  1  in  the  preceding  formulie,  and  also  put  the  arcs  for  their 
sines  (since  the  greatest  planetary  parallax  is  only  35'') :  so  that 
we  have 


Then,  by  (114), 


%  »« 

''=j  ''=j; 


J,  =  p  »  gin  [C  -  (?  -  f')]  =  lip  sin  [C  -  (f.  -  f')] 

;>.  =  />.T,  sin  [C/  -  (^,  -  ^/)]  =  ^  sin  [C/  -  (v^,  -  s^/)] 
But  we  also  have 

and  hence 

c  -  c,  =  (c'-i>)  -  (:/- A)  =  s^  -  fi-  (^  -  K> 

from  which  we  obtain 

p  -;>,=  C-  :/-  (f  -  9,)  +  (^  ~  ^,) 

As  the  small  difference  d  —  ^^  wilt  be  accurately  known,  the 
observations  being  taken  nearly  on  the  same  meridian,  all  the 
quantities  in  the  second  member  of  this  equation  may  be 
regarded  as  known.     Hence,  putting 

\    (703) 
a  =  ^  sin  [C  -  (^  -  /)]  -  ^  Bin  [C/  -  {9,  ~  <)] 

we  obtain  the  equation 

an^=zn  (704) 

which  determines  n^.  If  the  zeniths  of  the  t\YO  places  of  obser- 
vation are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  star  (which  is  the  most  favor- 
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■ 

able  case),  the  zenith  distance  at  the  southern  place  must  be 
taken  with  the  negative  sign  in  the  above  formulae.  The  coeffi- 
cient a  then  becomes  an  arithmetical  sum,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  greater  the  value  of  a,  the  greater  will  be  the  degree  of  accu- 
racy in  the  determination  of  n^. 

But,  in  order  to  give  this  method  all  the  precision  necessary 
in  finding  so  small  a  quantity  as  t:^  the  quantity  n  must  not 
depend  upon  the  absolute  zenith  distances  observed  (which 
involve  the  errors  of  divided  circles  and  the  whole  errors  of  the 
refraction  table  at  these  zenith  distances),  nor  upon  the  quantity 
if  --  ip^  (which  involves  the  errors  in  the  latitudes  of  the  places), 
but  upon  micrometric  measures.  For  this  purpose,  the  planet  is 
compared  with  a  star  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  declination, 
and  always  with  the  same  star  at  both  places  of  observatimi^  the  com-  • 
paridon  stars  being  previously  selected  and  agreed  upon  by  the 
observers.  The  star  and  planet  should  differ  so  little  in  declina- 
tion that  they  will  both  pass  through  the  field  of  the  meridian 
telescope,  the  instrument  remaining  firmly  clamped  between  the 
transits  of  the  two  objects;  and  then  the  differerkce  of  apparent 
declination  of  the  planet  and  star  will  be  directly  measured  with 
the  micrometer.  This  difference  is  to  be  corrected  for  the  dif- 
ference of  refraction  at  the  zenith  distances  of  the  planet  and 
star,  which  difference  of  refraction,  being  very  small,  can  be 
computed  with  the  greatest  accuracy.*     If  then 

B  =  the  declination  of  the  star, 
A^,  ArTj  =  the  observed  differences  of  declination  of  the  star 
and  planet  (corrected  for  refraction)  at  the  two 
places  of  observation, 

the  observed  apparent  declination  of  the  planet  at  the  northern 

place  is 

D  +  A^  ==  ^  ~  C' 

and  at  the  southern  place 
whence 

a5  -  A'^=  -  (r  - :/)  +  (s^  -  9,) 

and  the  value  of  n  in  (703)  becomes 

n  =  ^  —  ^^  —  (A^J  —  i^\)  (705) 

*  Vol.  n.   Correction  of  micrometer  observations  for  refraction. 
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where  a<J  and  a^^  are  in  each  case  the  planet's  declination  minus 
the  star's  declination,  and  their  signs  are  to  be  carefully  observed. 
For  computing  the  coeflBicient  a,  the  apparent  zenith  distances 
will  be  obtained  by  the  formulse 

so  that  we  have 

a  =  4  sin  [sp'  —  C-Z>  +  a^)]  —  ^  sin  [f /  —  (2>  +  Ad^)]    (706) 


I 


and  then,  as  before. 


an^=n 


A  great  number  of  such  corresponding  observations  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  t:^  with  accuracy ;  and  all  the 
equations  of  the  form  just  given  are  to  be  combined  by  the 
method  of  least  squares.     Thus,  from  the  equations 

a7:f^=n,  a' n^  ==  n',  a'\  =  n",  &c. 

we  obtain  the  final  equation 


[aa"]  7r„=  [an]  or 


[aa] 


in  which  [aa]  =  aa  +  a^a^+  a"a''+  &c.,  and  [an]  =  an  +  a'n' 

427.  To  find  the  solar  parallax  hy  extra-meridian  observations  of  a 
planet, — The  preceding  process  will  require  but  a  slight  modifi- 
cation. The  difference  of  apparent  declination  of  the  planet  and 
a  neighboring  star  is  measured  at  both  stations  with  a  micrometer 
attached  to  an  equatorial  telescope,  and  is  to  be  corrected  for 
refraction.  The  quantity  n  will  then  be  found  by  (705).  The 
coefficient  a  will  now  be  the  difference  of  the  coefficients  of 
parallax  in  declination,  computed  by  the  formulae  (143),  accord- 
ing to  which,  if  we  put 

tan  0'                                           tan  f  / 
tan  r  =^ ~ tan  y,  = — 

008(0  — a)  '        008(01— Oj) 
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we  shall  have 

^^P   Bin  f*  sin  (j  —  d)       p^  sin  y/  sin  {y^  —  d^) 
J  sin  Y  Jj  Bin  y^ 

in  which  0  and  ©i  are  the  local  sidereal  times  of  the  observations, 
a  and  a^  the  right  ascensions,  d  and  d^  the  declinations  of  the 
planet  at  these  times.  The  equation  of  condition  from  each  pair 
of  corresponding  observations  of  the  same  star  will  then  be,  as 
before,  a;r^=  w. 

K  several  comparisons  are  made  at  either  place  on  the  same 
day,  these  must  first  be  combined,  and  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  a 
single  comparison.     Thus,  if  we  put 

p   sin  f'sin  (j  —  d) 

c  =  — : 

J  sm  y 

we  have,  for  each  comparison  of  the  planet  with  the  star, 

a  =  2>  +  A^  +  cr^ 
and  if  m  such  comparisons  are  made,  their  mean  will  be 

a  =  2)  +  l  j(A^)  +  r,.^ 

m     ^  m 

In  like  manner,  at  the  second  place,  we  shall  have  for  m^  obser- 
vations the  equation 

and,  taking  the  difference  of  these  equations,  we  shall  put 


m  m. 


The  equation  of  condition  an^^^n  will  then  represent  all  the 
observations  on  the  same  day  at  the  two  places. 

428.  The  equations  of  condition  will  involve  smaller  numbers 
and  be  more  easily  solved  if  the  unknown  quantity  is,  not  the 
whole  parallax,  but  the  correction  of  some  assumed  value  of  the 
parallax  not  greatly  in  error.  In  this  case  we  maj'  correct  each 
obsen^ed  difference  ^d  for  parallax,  employing  the  assumed  value 
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of  TTf^;  and,  proceeding  as  before,  we  shall  have  the  equation  of 
condition  a  A;r^=  w,  in  which  ikTr^  is  the  required  correction  of  ;r^. 

429.  If  but  one  limb  of  the  planet  is  observed  at  one  or  both 
the  stations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  the  correction  for 
the  semidiameter.  As  the  semidiameter  itself  should  then  be 
regarded  as  an  unknown  quantity,  to  be  found  if  possible  from 
the  observations,  its  complete  expression,  in  terms  of  all  the  cor- 
rections which  the  observations  may  require,  is  to  be  employed. 
This  will  be  found  in  Article  435. 

430.  The  diflferences  of  right  ascension  of  the  planet  and  a 
neighboring  star  may  also  be  employed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  differences  of  declination,  the  places  of  observation  being  in 
that  case  in  widely  different  longitudes.  We  have  only  to  intro- 
duce into  (707)  the  coefficients  of  the  parallax  in  right  ascension 
computed  by  the  first  equation  of  (143),  and  in  the  expression  of 
n  substitute  right  ascensions  for  declinations. 

431.  The  only  planets  which  are  near  enough  to  the  earth  for 
the  successful  application  of  this  method  are  Mars  and  Venus. 

Mars  is  nearest  to  the  earth  at  the  time  of  opposition,  and  for 
this  time  the  British  Nautical  Almanac  furnishes  an  Ephemeris 
of  stars  to  be  observed  with  the  planet.  All  the  oppositions, 
however,  are  not  equally  favorable.  The  mean  distance  of  Mars 
from  the  sun  being  =  1.524,  and  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit 
=  0.0933,  while  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  =  1  and  the  ec- 
centricity of  its  orbit  =  0.017,  it  follows  that  for  an  opposition 
in  which  Mars  is  at  its  perihelion  while  the  earth  is  at  its 
aphelion,  the  distance  of  the  two  bodies  will  be  0.365 ;  but  for 
one  in  which  Mars  is  at  its  aphelion  and  the  earth  at  its  peri- 
helion, their  distance  will  be  0.683.  Thus  the  former  case  will 
be  nearly  twice  as  favorable  as  the  latter. 

Venus  is  nearest  to  the  earth  at  the  time  of  inferior  conjunc- 
tion, but  at  that  time  can  very  rarely  be  compared  micrometric- 
ally  with  stars,  as  the  observations  would  be  made  with  the  sun 
above  the  horizon.  The  most  favorable  position  of  this  planet 
is  at  or  near  its  stationary  points,  where  the  changes  of  the 
planet's  place  are  small  and  may  therefore  be  accurately  com- 
puted, while  the  distance  from  the  earth  is  still  not  too  great.* 

*  GiRLiifa,  Attnm.  Naeh.f  No.  699. 
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The  United  States  Astronomical  Expedition  to  Chili  under 
Lieut.  J.  M.  GiLLiss,  in  the  years  1849-52,  was  set  on  foot  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  solar  parallax  by  the  above 
method.  That  indefatigable  and  accurate  observer  collected  a 
large  mass  of  valuable  material,  a  great  part  of  which,  however, 
could  not  be  used  in  the  manner  originally  intended,  for  want 
of  corresponding  observations  at  northern  observatories.  In  the 
thorough  discussion  of  this  material  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould*  will 
be  found  a  full  exposition  of  the  modifications  which  the  method 
required  in  order  to  make  use  of  all  the  observations. 

The  constant  of  solar  parallax  is  also  found  by  the  transits  of 
Venus  over  the  sun's  disc,  Art.  356. 
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432.  The  constant  of  lunar  parallax  is  the  moon*s  mean  equatorial 
horizontal  parallax,  or  the  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  corre- 
sponding to  the  moon's  mean  distance  from  the  earth. f 

To  find  the  moon* s  parallax  by  meridian  observaiions  at  two  stations 
on  the  earth's  surface. 

The  stations  will  be  assumed  to  be  in  opposite  hemispheres  of 
the  earth  :  so  that  at  every  observation  the  moon  will  culminate 
south  of  the  zenith  of  the  northern  station,  and  north  of  the 
zenitli  of  the  southern  station.  They  will  also  be  assumed  to  be 
nearly  on  the  same  meridian.  At  each  station,  the  apparent 
declinations  of  the  moon's  bric^ht  limb  at  the  instants  of  transit 
are  to  be  observed  on  the  same  day,  and,  consequently,  since  the 
meridians  are  not  remote,  at  nearly  the  same  time.  In  order  to 
eliminate  constant  errors  of  the  refraction  tables  and  instrumental 
eiTors,  the  difference  of  the  moon's  declination  and  that  of  a  star 
nearly  in  the  same  parallel  is  to  be  observed,  and  the  same  com- 
parison stars  should  be  used  at  both  stations.  The  observed 
ditterence  of  declination  is  to  be  corrected  for  the  difference  of 
the  refraction  at  the  zenitli  distance  of  the  moon  and  star,  and 
then  applied  to  the  assumed  declination  of  the  star.  We  shall 
thus  obtain  the  apparent  declination  of  the  moon's  limb  affected 
only  by  parallax.     Let 

*  U.  S.  Naval  Expedition  to  ChUi,  Vol.  III. 

f  The  constant  adopted  in  the  lunar  tables  is  for  the  mean  distance  affected  bj  tli« 
'Cotkstant  part  of  the  perturbations  of  the  radius  vector. 
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d,  d^  =  the  apparent  declinations  of  the  Hmb  observed  at 
the  north  and  south  stations  respectively, 
2),  2>,  =  the  geocentric  declinations  of  the  moon's  centre  at 

the  respective  times  of  observation, 
{p,  ^j  =  the  geographical  latitudes  of  the  stations, 
]r,  Ti  =  ^^®  reductions  of  the  latitudes  for  the  earth's  com- 
pression, 
/9,  p^  =  the  distances  of  the  stations  from  the  earth's  centre, 

the  equatorial  radius  being  unity, 
P,  Pj  =  the  moon's  horizontal  parallax  at  the  times  of  the 
observation,  respectively; 

then,  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  limb  and  the  geocentric 
zenith  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  moon  being,  for  the  northern 
station, 

C'  =  f  —  d  and  C  =  s^  —  ^ 

we  have,  by  (255), 

sin  (D  —  ^)  ==  0  sin  (C  —  ;^)  ip  ^]  sin  P 

where  k  is  the  constant  ratio  of  the  radii  of  the  moon  and  the 
earth,  for  which  the  value  0.272956  may  be  assumed ;  and  the 
upper  or  lower  sign  of  k  is  to  be  used  according  as  the  upper  or 
lower  limb  is  observed. 

At  the  southern  station  we  have 

and  hence,  taking  the  reduction  7*1  as  a  positive  quantity, 

sin  (Dj  —  tJJ  =  —  Oj  sin  (:/  -  r^)  ±  ^]  sin  P, 

where  the  sign  of  k  is  reversed,  since  the  same  limb  will  be  an 
upper  limb  at  one  station  and  a  lower  limb  at  the  other.  For 
brevity,  put 

m  =  /t>  sin  (C'  —  t)  ^  ^ 
mj=>isin(:,  — /-,)  ±k 

then,  from  the  equations 

sin  (D  —  d)  =  m  sin  P  sin  (2>, —  d^)  =  —  m^  sin  P^ 
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we  derive,*  neglecting  powers  of  sin  P  above  the  third, 

-.        .  m  sin  P   ,    ,    m*  sin*  P 

JJ  —  O  = 1-    ft  • 

Bin  1"   ^  *     sin  1" 
m.sinP       .    iw'sin'P. 


^'      *'-  •     8inl"        «       Binl" 


K  now  the  times  of  the  two  observations  reckoned  at  ikt 
same  first  meridian  are  T  and  T^p  and  for  the  middle  time 
t  =  \{T-\-  T^  we  deduce  from  the  lunar  tables  the  hourly  in- 
crease of  the  moon's  declination,  or  -ir-j  we  shall  have,  with 
regard  to  second  differences, 

Again,  if  we  denote  the  moon's  horizontal  parallax  at  the  time 
/  by  py  and  compute  from  the  tables  its  hourly  increase  for  thia 

time,  or  -—»  we  shall  have 
at 

sin  P  ==  sin  »  +  cos  »  sin  1"  (T —  0  -^ 

at 

sin  Pj=  8in|>  -f  co8;>  sin  r'(?\  —  f)  -^ 

Taking  the  difference  of  the  above  values  of  D  —  3  and  Dj  —  d^, 
we  obtain,  therefore, 

0  =  [(T,  ~  T)^  -  (d,-  cJ)]  sin  r  +  (^•+  O'-^ 

+  cosp  sin  r^  [m(T~0  +  wi.  (T,  -  0] 

+  (m  +  wij)  sin  ;>  (70^ 

The  parallax  is  sufficiently  well  known  for  the  accurate  compi^ 
tation  of  the  terms  in  sin^jp  and  -^:  so  that  the  only  unknown 
quantity  in  this  equation  is  the  last  term.     In  this  term  we  hav^ 

m  +  m,  =  p  sin  (C  -  r)  +  Pi  sin  (C/  -  n)  (709 

♦  By  the  formula,  [PI.  Trig.  (413)], 

z  =r  sin  X  -f-  i  sin*  x  -f-  &c. 
where  the  second  member  is  to  be  reduced  to  seconds  by  dividing  it  by  sin  1", 
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which  is  independent  of  kj  and  thus  free  from  any  error  in  that 
quantity.  Small  errors  in  k  will  not  appreciably  affect  the  other 
terms  of  the  equation. 

Thus  every  pair  of  corresponding  observations  gives  an  equa- 
tion of  the  form 

0  =  n  +  rt  sin  ;>  (710) 

from  which  the  parallax  p  at  the  mean  time  of  each  pair  of 
observations  could  be  derived.  But,  in  order  to  combine  all 
these  equations,  we  must  introduce  in  the  place  of  the  variable 
p  the  constant  mean  parallax,  which  is  effected  as  follows.    Let 

ir  =  the  horizontal  parallax  taken  from  the  lanar  tables  for 

the  time  ty 
r^  =  the  constant  mean  parallax  of  the  tables, 
p^  =  the  true  value  of  this  constant. 

The  form  of  the  moon's  orbit  is  well  known :  so  that  for  any 
given  time  the  ratio  of  the  radius  vector  to  the  semi-major  axis, 
as  employed  in  the  tables,  is  to  be  regarded  as  correct ;  that  is, 
the  ratio 

sin  IT  ,^^^ 

^  =  ^wT—  (711) 

sin  r^  ^       ^ 

derived  from  the  tables,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  ratio  between 
atieArue  parallax  at  the  given  time  and  the  true  constant:  so  that 
we  have  also 

sin  » 
II  =  — — i-  or  sm  o  =  iti  sm  ». 

sm  p^  ^  ^» 

and  the  equation  (710)  becomes 

asin;>,4-  -  =  0  (712) 

The  quantities  a,  w,  and  fi  being  computed  for  each  pair  of  corre- 
sponding observations,  we  thus  obtain  a  number  of  equations, 
all  involving  the  same  unknown  constant  sin  p^y  which  are  then 
to  be  solved  by  the  method  of  least  squares. 

433.  The  quantities  p  and  /*,  which  enter  into  the  coefficient  m, 
will  be  computed  for  an  assumed  value  of  the  compression  of  the 
earth.     But,  in  order  to  see  the  effect  of  the  compression,  we 
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may  isolate  the  terms  which  involve  it,  as  follows.     Xeglectiiig 
the  fourth  powers  of  the  eccentricity  c,  we  have,  by  (84)  and  (83), 

p  =  1  —  }  e*  sin'  ^ 
€*8in  2^ 


r  = 


2  sin  1" 


But  when  we  neglect  the  fourth  powers  of  e,  or  the  square  of  the 
compression  c,  we  have,  by  (81), 

by  which  we  obtain  the  somewhat  simpler  forms, 

P  =  1  —  c  sin*  ^ 

c  sin  2  ^ 

^  ""     sin  1" 

These  values  substituted  in  m  give,  by  neglecting  the  square  of  c, 

m  =  (l—c  sm*  ^)  sm  (  C .    ,,,    )  -h  k 

\  sm  1"   / 

=  (1  —  c  sin'  (p)  (sin  C'  —  c  sin  2  y>  cos  C')  T  ^ 

=  sin  C'  —  c  (sin'  <p  sin  C'  +  sin  2  ^  cos  C')  ^  A: 

and,  similarly, 

mj  =  sin  C/  —  c  (sin'  ^ ^  sin  C/  +  sin  2  f  i  cos  C/)  it  A: 

The  effect  of  the  compression  will  be  insensible  in  the  terms 
involving  sin^  /?,  in  which  we  may  take 

m'  =  (sin  :'  q=  A-)»  m,^  =  (sin  C/  ±  A')» 

and  the  same  approximation  is  allowable  in  the  term  in  -—.      If 

then  we  make  these  substitutions  in  (708),  we  obtain  the  follow- 
ing expanded  equation : 

0  =  [(T',-  T)-^^  -  (6,- 6)-]  sin  r-f  [(sin  C'=F  *)»+  (sin  sV=F:  *)']  ^ 

-f.  COS/,  *  8in  1"  [(sin  c'zp  *)  (T-  0  +  ("^^  Ci'±  *)  (^i  -  03 

+  fi  sin  ;>o   (sJn  C'  +  sin  Ci') 

—  c  ^  sin  Pq  [sin*  ^  sin  ^'  -j-  sin  2^  cos  ^'4-  sin*  ^i8in^j'+  sin  2^^  cos  ^/] 
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If  this  equation  be  divided  by  /i,  it  may  be  expressed  under  the 

form 

0  =  n+x(^a-^cb)  (718) 

where  the  notation  is  as  follows : 


sin  V'      ^       ^   dD  . 


^P-[  (sin  C'  qp  ky  +  (sin  C/  ±  A:)»] 

•  4   f  f 


sin 

+  ^[C«in  «^'+  A)(r-  0+  (8in  C,±  A)  (T,-*)]^  cosp 
a  =  sin  C'  +  sin  C/ 

b  =  sin'y>  sin  C'  +  sin  2  ^  cos  C'  +  sin'  ^^  sin  C/  +  sin  2  f i  cos  C/ 
rr  =  sin  ;?jj 

It  is  here  to  be  observed  that  we  have  taken  y^  as  a  positive 
quantity  even  for  the  southern  station :  so  that  sin  2  f^  must  be 
taken  positively  in  computing  b. 

Let  us  now  suppose  we  have  obtained  from  a  large  number  of 
such  corresponding  observations  the  equations 

0  =  n  +  X  (a  —  cb) 
0  =  n'  +  X  (a'  —  cb') 
0  =  n"  +  X  (a"  —  c6") 
&c. 

Multiplying  these  respectively  by  a,  a',  a",  &c.,  and  then  forming 
their  sum,  we  have 

0  =  [an']  -\-  [aa]  x  —  [a6]  ex 

where  [aw]  =z  an  +  a'/i'  +  &c.,  [aa]  =  aa  +  a'a'  +  &c.,  &c.  The 
last  term  is  very  small :  so  that  an  approximate  value  of  x  may 
be  found  by  neglecting  it,  whence 

W  ttfa] 

-which  value  may  then  be  employed  with  sufficient  accuracy  in 
the  term  \ab'\cx\  we  thus  find  the  complete  value 

z=-f^Ufq^.c  (714) 
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This  is  essentially  the  method  by  which  Olufsen*  has  di:*- 
cussed  the  observations  made  by  Lacaille  in  the  years  1751, 
1762,  and  1753,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  correspond- 
ing  observations  made  at  Paris,  Bologna,  Berlin,  and  Greenwich. 
He  found  from  all  the  observations  the  final  equation 

X  =  0.01651233  +  0.02449201  c 

Consequently,  if  we  take  the  most  probable  value  of  c  =  . 

*there  results 

X  =  sin  p^  =  0.01659420 

The  parallax  given  by  the  lunar  tables  of  Burckhardt  and 
Damoiseau  is  properly  the  sine  of  the  parallax  reduced  to  seconds. 
In  order  to  compare  this  determination  with  the  constants  of 
these  tables,  we  therefore  take 

Po  =  ^?  =  3422".8 
^^      sm  r 

The  constant  of  Burckhardt's  tables  is  8420".6 ;  that  of 
Damoiseau's,  3420".9  ;  that  of  Hansen's  new  tables,  S422".06. 
This  last  value,  which  is  derived  from  theory,  agrees  remarkably 
with  that  which  is  derived  from  direct  observation ;  for  the 
determination  by  Henderson  from  corresponding  observations 
at  Greenwich  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  isf  3421".8,  and  the 
mean  between  this  and  Olufsen's  value  is  3422".3. 

434.  The  correction  of  the  moon's  parallax  may  also  be  found 
from  the  observations  of  a  solar  eclipse  at  two  places  whose  dif- 
ference of  longitude  is  great,  as  is  shown  in  the  chapter  on 
eclipses,  p.  541. 

It  is  also  possible  to  determine  the  moon's  parallax  by  com- 
paring the  different  zenith  distances  of  the  moon  observed  at  one 
and  the  same  place  between  her  rising  and  setting,  since  the 
effect  of  so  great  a  parallax  is  easily  traced  from  its  maxininm 
when  the  moon  is  in  the  horizon  to  its  minimum  when  at  the 
least  zenith  distance.  But  this  very  obvious  method,  by  which, 
in  fact,  HippARCHUs  discovered  the  moon's  parallax,  depends  too 
much  upon  the  measurement  of  the  absolute  zenith  distances  to 
admit  of  any  great  degree  of  accuracy. 


♦  Attranomuche  Kachrichten,  No.  820.  f  ^*^»  ^<>-  ^^- 
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THE   mean   semidiameters   OF   THE   PLANETS. 

435.  The  apparent  equatorial  semidiameter  of  a  planet  when 
its  distance  from  the  earth  is  equal  to  the  earth's  mean  distance 
from  the  sun  is  the  constant  from  which  its  apparent  semidiameter 
at  any  other  distance  can  be  found  by  the  formula 

^  =  J  (715) 

in  which  s^  is  the  mean  semidiameter  and  J  the  actual  distance 
of  the  planet  from  the  earth,  the  semi-major  axis  of  the  earth's 
orbit  being  unity.  To  find  the  value  of  s^  from  the  values  of  s 
observed  at  difierent  times,  we  have  then  only  to  take  the  mean 
of  all  its  values  found  by  the  formula 

So  =  sJ  (716) 

taking  J  from  the  tables  of  the  planet  for  each  observation. 

But  here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  micrometric  measures 
of  the  apparent  diameter  of  a  planet,  different  values  will  be 
obtained  by  different  observers  or  with  different  instruments. 
The  spurious  enlargement  of  the  apparent  disc  arising  from 
imperfect  definition  of  the  limb,  or  from  the  irradiation  resulting 
from  the  vivid  impression  of  light  upon  the  eye,  will  vary  with 
the  telescope,  and  may  also  vary  for  the  same  telescope  when 
eye  pieces  of  different  powers  are  employed.  The  irradiation 
may  be  assumed  to  consist  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  constant 
and  the  other  proportional  to  the  semidiameter.  Those  errors 
of  the  observer  which  are  not  accidental  may  also  be  supposed  to 
consist  of  two  parts,  one  constant  and  the  other  proportional  to 
the  semidiameter;  the  first  arising  from  a  faulty  judgment  of  a 
contact  of  a  micrometer  thread  with  the  limb  of  the  planet,  the 
second,  from  the  variations  in  this  judgment  depending  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  disc  observed,  and  possibly  also  upon  any 
peculiarity  of  his  eye  by  which  the  irradiation  is /or  him  not  the 
same  quantity  as  for  other  observers.  With  the  errors  proportional 
to  the  semidiameter  will  be  combined  also  any  error  in  the  sup- 
posed value  of  a  revolution  of  the  micrometer.  The  errors  of 
the  two  kinds  will,  however,  be  all  represented  in  the  formula 

«,=  («  + x  +  ay)J  (717) 

where  x  is  the  sum  of  all  the  constant  corrections  which  the 
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observed  value  s  requires,  and  sy  is  the  sum  of  all  those  which 
are  proportional  to  s.    Now,  let 

s^  =  an  assumed  value  of  s^, 
ds^=  the  unknown  correction  of  this  value 

then  the  above  equation  may  be  written 

0  =  sJ  —  «,  +  x  J  +  syJ  —  ds^ 

But  syJ  will  be  sensibly  the  same  as  sj/.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
constant,  and  will  combine  with  ds^.  We  shall,  therefore,  put  2 
for  syJ  —  rfSp  and  then,  putting 

n  =  8J  —  8^ 

our  equations  of  condition  will  be  of  the  form 

xJ  +  z  +n=zO  (rt8) 

from  all  of  which  x  and  z  may  be  found  by  the  method  of  least 
squares.  But  it  will  be  impossible  to  separate  the  quantity  efe, 
from  z  ;  we  can  only  put 

(«o)=«,-2r 

whereas  we  have,  for  the  true  value, 

or 

^%=(oa  +  y)  (719) 

and  then,  if  any  independent  means  of  finding  3/  are  discovered, 
the  true  value  of  s^  can  be  computed. 

THE    ABERRATION   CONSTANT   AND  THE   ANNUAL   PARALLAX   OF   FIXED 

STARS. 

436.  The  constant  of  aberration  is  found  by  (669)  when  we 
know  the  velocity  of  light  and  the  mean  velocity  of  the  earth  in 
its  orbit.  The  progressive  motion  of  light  was  dLscovered  by 
RoEMER,  in  the  year  1675,  from  the  discrepancies  between  the 
predicted  and  observed  times  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites, 
lie  found  that  when  the  planet  was  nearest  to  the  earth  the 
eclipses  occurred  about  8"*  earlier  than  the  predicted  times,  and 
when  farthest  from  the  earth  about  8**  later  than  the  predicted 
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times.  The  planet  was  nearer  the  earth  in  the  first  position  than 
in  the  second  by  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit;  And  hence 
EoEMER  was  led  to  the  true  explanation  of  the  discrepancy, — 
namely,  that  light  was  progressive  and  traversed  a  distance  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  in  about  16"*.  More  recently, 
Delambre,  from  a  discussion  of  several  thousand  of  the  observed 
eclipses,  found  8"*  13'.2  for  the  time  in  which  light  describes  the 
mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.     From  this  quantity, 

which   is  denoted  by  ^»  Art.   395,  we   obtain   the   aberration 

constant  by  the  formula 

k  = (720) 

r   nTsinrVl  — e« 

Hence,  with  the  values  -|r  =  493'.2,  7=366.256,  n  =  86164, 

e  =  0.01677,  we  find  k  =  20".260.  Delambre  gives  20".255, 
which  would  result  from  the  above  formula  if  we  omitted  the 


factor  i/l  —  e*,  as  was  done  by  Delambre. 

On  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  observations  of  these 
eclipses  (resulting  from  the  gradual  instead  of  the  instantaneous 
extinction  of  the  light  reflected  by  the  satellite),  more  confidence 
is  placed  in  the  value  derived  from  direct  observation  of  the 
apparent  places  of  the  fixed  stars. 

437.  To  find  the  aberration  constant  by  observations  of  fixed  stars. — 
Observations  of  the  right  ascension  of  a  star  near  the  pole  are 
especially  suitable  for  this  purpose,  because  the  effect  of  the 
aberration  upon  the  right  ascension  is  rendered  the  more  evident 
by  the  large  factor  sec  J  with  which  in  (678)  the  constant  is 
multiplied.  The  apparent  right  ascension  should  be  directly 
observed  at  different  times  during  at  least  one  year,  in  which 
time  the  aberration  obtains  all  its  values,  from  its  greatest  positive 
to  its  greatest  negative  value.  If  we  suppose  but  two  observa- 
tions made  at  the  two  instants  when  the  aberration  reaches  its 
maximum  and  its  minimum,  the  earth  at  these  times  being  m 
opposite  points  of  its  orbit,  and  if  a'  and  a"  are  the  apparent 
right  ascensions  at  these  times  (freed  from  the  effects  of  the 
nutation  and  the  precession  in  the  interval  between  the  observa- 
tions), we  shall  have 

A  =  }  (a  —  •")  cos  a 

Vol.  I. 
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But,  not  to  limit  the  observations  to  these  two  instants,  letns 
take,  for  any  time, 

a  =  the  assumed  mean  right  ascension  of  the  star  -|-  the 

nutation  -{-  proper  motion, 
o!  =  the  observed  right  ascension, 

and,  further,  let 

Aa  =  the  correction  of  the  assumed  mean  right  ascension, 
A  A:  =  the  correction  of  the  assumed  aberration  constant, 

then,  by  (678),  we  have 

a'  =  a  +  Att  —  (A:  +  aA)  (cos  O  COS  c  oos  a  +  sin  0  sin  a)  sec?    ^ 

or,  putting 

m  sin  JKf  =  sin  a 

m  cos  M  =  cos  a  cos  c 

a'  =  a  +  Aa  —  (A:  +  aA)  m  cos  (0  —  30  8«c  9  Cyi2\ 

Hence,  collecting  the  known  quantities,  and  putting 

a  =  —  m  cos  (O  —  Jbf )  sec  9 
n  =  a  +  flA  —  a' 

we  have  the  equation  of  condition 

aAA  + Aa  +  n  =  0  *   (722) 

Every  observation  throughout  the  year  being  employed  to  form 
such  an  equation,  we  can  deduce  from  all  the  equations,  by  the 
method  of  least  squares,  the  most  probable  values  of  aA*  and  ^^ 
Those  observations  will  have  the  greatest  weight  in  determining 
aA,  which  are  near  the  positive  and  negative  maxima  of  tb® 
aberration,  where  the  coefficient  a  has  its  greatest  numeri^ 
values.  These  maxima  occur  for  cos  (©  —  M)  =  —  1  and  cO® 
(O  —  3f)  =  +  1 ;  that  is,  for  ©  =  180^  +  MandQ  =  M. 

In  this  method  it  is  assumed  that  the  precession  and  nutati^*' 
are  so  well  known  that  the  relative  values  of  a  are  correct,  ^^ 
in  other  words,  that  they  are  in  error  only  by  some  quant^'^ 
common  to  them  all  and  denoted  by  —  Aa.  Since  the  aber*^ 
tion  completes  its  period  in  one  year,  the  probable  errors  of  t^ 
present  values  of  the  precession  and  the  nutation  constants 
not  become  sensible  in  the  investigation  of  the  aberration  if 
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observations  of  each  year  are  separately  discussed.  The  period 
of  the  leading  terms  of  the  nutation  being  only  nineteen  years, 
if  we  extend  the  observations  for  aberration  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  period,  it  will  be  proper  to  introduce  into  our 
equations  of  condition  a  term  involving  the  correction  of  the 
nutation  constant,  as  w^ill  be  seen  hereafter. 

438.  The  declinations  may  also  be  employed  for  determining 
the  aberration.    If  we  put 

d  =  the  assumed  mean  declination  -f  the  nutation, 
A^  =  the  correction  of  this  value, 
d'  =  the  observed  value, 

we  have,  by  (678), 

d'=  d  -}-  ^d  —  (A*  +  aA)  [(sin  e  cos  d  —  cos  e  sin  d  sin  a)  cos  0 

-{-  sin  3  cos  a  sin  O] 

or,  putting 

m'  sin  Jf'  =  sin  3  cos  a 
m'  cos  M*  =  cos  ^  sin  e  —  sin  d  cos  c  sin  a 
and  then 

a'=  —  m'  cos  (O  —-  M') 

n'=      d  +  a'k  —  d' 

the  equation  of  condition  is 

a'  aA  +  A^  +  n'  =  0  (723) 

439.  If  the  pole  star  is  employed,  which  has  a  sensible  annual 
parallax,  or  any  star  whose  parallax  is  even  suspected,  it  will  be 
proper  to  introduce  into  the  equations  of  condition  a  term  which 
represents  its  effect.  We  have,  by  (691),  introducing  the  above 
auxiliaries, 

par.  in  R  A.  =  +  ^r  m  sin  (O  —  M)  sec  d 
par.  in  dec.   =  -^  pr  m'  sin  (O  —  M') 

*nd  hence  the  equation  of  condition  from  the  right  ascension 

will  be 

a£ik  +  bp  +  Aa  +  n=zO  (724) 

^d,  from  the  declination, 

a'  aA'  +b'p+£id  +  n'=0  (725) 
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in  which 

b  =  rm  OTii  (0  —  M)seo  d 
6' =rm' sin  (0  —  Jlf') 

The  solution  of  the  equations  will  now  determine,  not  only  ;i 
and  either  ^a  or  a^,  but  also  the  parallax  p. 

440.  It  was  by  comparing  the  declinations  deduced  from  the 
meridi&n  zenith  distances  of  stars,  and  more  especially  of  the 
star  Y  DraconiSj  that  Bradley  discovered  the  aberration.  The 
constant  deduced  from  his  observations  by  Busch  is  20".2116. 

Struve's  value  of  the  constant  was  derived  from  the  declina- 
tions of  seven  stars  observed  with  a  transit  instrument  in  the 
prime  vertical.*.  The  term  representing  the  parallax  was  re- 
tained in  the  equations  of  condition,  but  merely  to  show  the 
effect  of  parallax  should  it  exist.  This  effect  was  in  every  case 
small,  and,  moreover,  for  the  different  stars  had  not  always  the 
same  sign:  so  that  he  found  the  mean  value  of  the  constant 
from  all  the  stars  would  not  be  changed  as  much  as  O".O06  by 
any  probable  parallax.  On  account  of  the  extraordinary  pre- 
cision of  this  determination  of  the  aberration,  I  here  quote  the 
individual  results  and  their  probable  errors  from  the  Astrono- 
mische  Nachrichien^  Vol.  XXI.  p.  58. 


Aberration 

Probable 

Constant. 

Error. 

V  Ursce  Maj. 

20".4571 

0".0303 

1 

I  Draconis 

20  .4792 

0  .0224 

3  Cassiopeice 

20  .4559 

0  .0462 

0  Draconis 

20  .4039 

0  .0229 

b  Draconis 

20  .5036 

0  .0322 

P.  XIX.  371 

20  .3947 

0  .0333 

P  Cassiopeice 

20  .4227 

0  .0352 

whence,  having  regard  to  the  probable  errors,  the  mean  x^^ 
found  20".4451  with  the  probable  error  0".0111  =  ^  of  a  seco^ 
of  arc. 

Oth^r  modem  determinations  of  the  constant  of  aberrati^^ 
agree  in  giving  a  greater  value  than  was  found  by  Delamip^ 
from  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.     Thus,  Lindenau  fou^ 

*  See  Vol.  II.     Determination  of  the  declinations  of  stars  by  their  transits  9^^ 
the  Prime  Vertical,  Arts.  188  et  teq. 
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from  the  right  ascensions  of  the  pole  star  k  =  20".4486,  and  the 
annual  parallax  of  the  star  =  0".1444 ;  Peters,  from  six  hundred 
and  three  equations  of  condition,  formed  upon  the  right  ascen- 
sions of  the  pole  star,  observed  at  Dorpat  in  the  years  1822  to 
1838,  found  k  =  20".4255,  with  the  annual  parallax  =  0'M724 ; 
LuxDAHL,  from  one  hundred  and  two  observed  declinations  of 
this  star,  found  k  =  20".5508,  and  the  parallax  =  0'M473;  and 
Peters,  from  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  declinations  of 
the  same  star,  observed  with  the  Repsold  vertical  cii-cle  of  the 
Pulkova  Observatory,  found  k  =  20'^503,  and  the  parallax 
=  0".067*. 

The  parallax  is  so  small  a  quantity  that  the  discrepancies 
between  these  several  values  appear  to  be  relatively  great: 
nevertheless,  we  must  consider  them  as  surprisingly  small  when 
we  remember  that  all  these  determinations  rest  upon  observa- 
tions of  the  absolute  place  of  the  star.  Differential  measures  of 
the  changes  of  a  star's  place  with  the  micrometer  are  susceptible 
of  greater  refinement.  Such  a  method  I  proceed  to  give  in 
the  next  article. 

441.  To  find  the  relative  parallax  of  two  stars  by  raicrometric 
measures  of  their  apparent  angular  distance. — It  was  first  suggested 
by  the  elder  Herschel  that  if  the  absolute  linear  distances  of 
two  neighboring  stars  from  our  solar  system  were  very  unequal, 
their  apparent  angular  distance  from  each  other  as  seen  from 
the  earth  would  necessarily  vary  as  the  earth  changed  its  posi- 
tion in  its  orbit.  If  one  of  the  stars  were  so  remote  as  to  have 
no  sensible  parallax,  changes  in  this  apparent  distance  (provided 
they  followed  the  known  law  of  parallax)  might  be  ascribed 
solely  to  the  parallax  of  the  nearer  star ;  and  in  any  case  such 
changes  might  be  ascribed  to  the  relative  parallax ;  that  is,  to 
the  difference  of  the  parallaxes  of  the  two  stars. 

For  the  trial  of  this  method  Bessel  judiciously  selected  the 
star  61  Cygni^  near  which  are  two  much  smaller  stars  (at  dis- 
tances from  it  of  about  8'  and  12'  respectively),  and  from  a 
series  of  micrometric  measures  of  its  angular  distance  from 
each,  extending  through  a  period  of  more  than  a  year,  namely, 
from  August  18,  »1837,  to  October  2,  1838,  obtained  the  first 
•jlearly  demonstrated  parallax  of  a  fixed  star.f    A  subsequent 


^Astron.  Nach.,  Vol.  XXII.  p.  119.  f  ^^'^^'  No.  8G6. 
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seriea  extending  from  October  10,  1838,  to  March  23,  1840, 
fully  confirmed  the  pai*allax,  only  slightly  increasing  its 
amount.*  The  first  series  gave  the  annual  parallax  0".3136; 
the  final  result  from  both  series  is  0".37,  with  a  probable  error 
of  It:  0".01. 

In  the  selection  of  this  star,  it  was  presumed,  in  accordance 
with  the  conception  of  Herschel,  that  61  Cyffiii^  being  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  magnitudes,  was  much  nearer  than  the  com- 
parison stars,  which  were  both  between  the  ninth  and  tenth 
magnitudes.  A  still  stronger  presumption  in  favor  of  its 
proximity  was  found  in  its  great  proper  motion,  which  is  among 
the  greatest  yet  observed.  Moreover,  it  is  a  double  star,  and  the 
distance  of  the  middle  point  of  the  line  joining  its  two  compo- 
nents, from  each  of  the  comparison  stars,  could  be  more  accu- 
rately observed  with  the  heliometer  than  the  distance  of  two 
simple  stars.f 

The  following  is  Bessel's  method  of  reducing  these  obsen-a- 
tions. 

Let  A  be  the  star  (Fig.  61)  whose  parallax  is  sought, 
(if  a  double  star,  A  will  denote  the  middle  point  be- 
tween its  components) ;  B  the  comparison  star ;  P  the 
pole  of  the  equator.  The  observations  will  be  reduced 
to  some  assumed  epoch,  as  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
years  over  which  the  series  extends.    For  this  epoch  let 

s  =  the  distance  AB, 
P  =  the  position  angle  of  the  star  B  at  A  =  PAB, 
a,  ^  =  the  mean  right  ascension  and  declination  of  A, 
p  =  the  relative  annual  parallax  of  A  and  B. 

If  A'  is  the  position  of  the  star  at  the  time  of  an  observation, 
as  affected  by  parallax,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  increase  of  the 


*  Astron.  Nach.y  No.  401. 

t  The  obseryations  were  made  with  the  great  heliometer  of  the  Konigsberg  Obser- 
vatory. The  distance  of  two  simple  stars  is  measured  with  this  instrument  by 
bringing  the  image  of  one  star,  formed  by  one  half  of  the  object  glass,  into  coinci- 
dence with  the  image  of  the  other  star,  formed  by  the  other  half  of  the  object-glass. 
When  one  of  the  stars  is  double,  the  image  of  the  simpleistar  is  brought  to  the 
middle  point  of  the  line  joining  the  components  of  the  double  star.  This  point  of 
bisection  can  be  more  accurately  judged  of  by  the  eye  than  the  coincidence  of  two 
superposed  images,  when  the  distance  bisected  is  within  certain  limits.  In  the 
present  case  it  was  16"'. 
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distance  AB  or  A'B  —  ABj  which  will  be  denoted  by  a5,  is 
given  by  the  difierential  formula 

A5  =  —  Aa  cos  ^  .  bIh  P  —  Ad  008  P 

where  Aa  and  a8  are  respectively  the  parallax  in  right  ascension 
and  declination,  which  are  given  by  (691).  Substituting  these 
values,  and  then  assuming  the  auxiliaries  m  and  M,  such  that 

m  cos  M  =        sin  a  sin  P  -f  cos  a  sin  d  cos  P 
mein  M  =  ( —  cos  a  sin  P  +  sin  a  sin  3  cos  P)  cos  c 

—  cos^  cosPsin  c 
we  have 

A5  =  |)rm  cos  (0  —  M)  (726) 

The  effect  of  the  proper  motion  of  A  upon  the  distance  is 
found  as  follows.    Let 

^  =  the  angle  which  the  great  circle  in  which  the  star 

moves  makes  with  the  declination  circle, 
p  ==.  the  annual  proper  motion  on  the  great  circle, 
A'a,  A'd  =  the  given  proper  motion  in  right  ascension  and 
declination,  reduced  to  the  assumed  epoch  (Art. 
379); 

then,  as  in  Art.  880,  we  find  p  and  jr  by  the  formulas 

p  sin  /  =  A'a  cos  d  \    n^7^ 

p  cos;^  =  a'^  J 

Xiet  r  be  the  time  of  any  observation  reckoned  from  the  assumed 
epoch  and  expressed  in  fractional  parts  of  a  year.  In  the  above 
diagmm,  if  AA'  now  represents  the  proper  motion  on  a  great 
circle  in  the  time  r,  then  AA'=  zp]  and,  if  the  effect  of  the 
proper  motion  upon  the  distance  is  denoted  by  a'^,  we  have  also 
A^B  =  8  +  a'5,  A'AB  =  P  —  ;f,  and  the  triangle  AA'B  gives 

cos  (a  +  a'«)  =  cos  (t/o)  cos  s  +  sin  (rp)  sin  a  cos  (P — /) 

Developing  this  equation,  and  retaining  only  second  powers  of  r/), 
we  find 

(r^ysin«(P-;r) 


a'«  =  —  rp  cos  (P — /)  4* 


28 
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in  which  r  is  the  only  variable.     Taking  then  for  the  constants 

f  =  —  p  COB  (_P—Z) 


(728) 


the  computation  of  the  correction  for  each  observation  b  readily 
made  by  the  formula 

The  assumed  proper  motion  may,  however,  be  in  error ;  and 
there  may  also  be  errors  in  the  observed  distances  which  are 
proportional  to  the  time  (such  as  any  progressive  change  in  the 
value  of  the  micrometer  screw,  &c.).  The  correction  for  all  such 
errors  may  be  expressed  by  a  single  unknown  correction  \f  of 
the  coefficient/,  so  that  we  shall  take 

A's  =  (/+y)T+/'rr  (729) 

The  corrections  of  micrometric  measures  for  the  effects  of 
aberration  and  refraction*  are  treated  of  in  Vol.  11.  Chapter  X 
We  shall,  therefore,  suppose  these  corrections  to  have  been 
applied,  and  shall  take 

sf  =  the  observed  distance  at  the  time  t,  corrected  for  differ- 
ential aberration  and  refraction, 

and  then  we  shall  have 

5^  =  «  +  AS  +  a'«  (730) 

This  equation  involves  three  unknown  quantities,  namely,  the 
distance  5,  the  parallax  involved  in  a5,  and  the  correction  y  in- 
volved in  Ck's,  Let  ^o  be  an  assumed  value  of  s  nearly  equal  to 
the  mean  of  the  values  of  5',  and  put 

The  substitution  of  this  in  our  equations  of  condition  will  in- 
troduce the  small  unknown  quantity  x  in  the  place  of  the  larger 

**  These  effects  are  only  differential,  and  so  small  that  the  errors  in  the  total  refrac- 
tion and  aberration  may  safely  be  assumed  to  have  no  sensible  influence.  It  is  also 
an  advantage  of  this  method  of  finding  the  parallax  of  a  star,  that  it  is  fre«  from 
the  errors  of  the  nutation  and  precession,  which,  being  only  changes  in  the  position 
>of  the  circles  of  reference,  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  apparent  dt.*itance  of 
itwo  stars. 
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one  Sj  and  will  thus  facilitate  the  computations.  When  all  the 
substitutions  are  made  iu  the  expression  of  s%  we  obtain  the 
following  equation : 

0  =  5o  —  sf  -\-fT  +/'rr  -4-  a:  +  ry  +  prm  cos  (O  — M) 
To  put  this  in  the  usual  form,  let  us  take 

c  =^  rm  cos  (O  —  M) 
then  each  observation  gives  the  equation 

x  +  Ty  +  cp  +  n  =  0  fTai) 

and  from  all  these  equations  we  find,  by  the  method  of  least 
squares,  the  most  probable  values  of  x,  y^  and  p. 

In  the  determination  of  so  small  a  quantity  as  p^  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  to  the  micrometric  measures  the  greatest  possible 
precision.  It  is  particularly  important  to  find  the  effects  of  tem- 
perature upon  the  micrometer  screw;  for  tliese  effects^  depending 
on  the  season,  have  a  period  of  one  year,  like  the  parallax  itself, 
and  may  in  ^me  cases  so  combine  with  it  as  completely  to 
defeat  the  object  of  the  observations.  At  the  time  Besbel  pub- 
lished his  discussion  of  his  observations  on  61  Cygniy  be  had  not 
completed  his  investigations  of  the  effect  of  temperature  upon 
the  screw,  and  therefore  introduced  an  indeterminate  quantity  k 
into  his  equations  of  condition,  by  which  the  effect  upon  the 
parallax  might  be  subsequently  taken  into  account  when  the 
coiTection  for  temperature  was  definitively  ascertained.  This 
was  done  as  follows.  He  had  assumed  the  correction  of  a 
measured  distance  for  the  temperature  of  the  micrometer  screw 
to  be 

A"«  ==  —  0".0003912«  (t  —  49<».2) 

in  which  i  is  the  temperature  by  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  8  is  ex- 
pressed in  revolutions  of  the  screw.  If  the  coefiicient  0".0003912 
should  be  changed  by  subsequent  investigations  to  0".0008912 
X  (1  +  A'),  each  observed  distance  would  receive  the  correction 
a"5.A:,  the  quantity  n  in  the  equations  of  condition  would 
become  n  —  ^"s .  A,  and  the  equations  would  take  the  form 

X  J^ry  -\-cp  —  a"5  .  A:  +  n  =  0  (732) 
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The  quantity  k  being  left  indeterminate,  a:,  y,  and  p  were  found 
as  functions  of  it.     The  value  of  p  was  thus  found  to  be 

=^  0".3488  —  0".0533  k,  with  the  mean  error  ±  0".0141 

The  final  result  of  his  investigation  of  the  micrometer  gives* 

A:  =  —  0.4893  with  the  mean  error  ±:  0.0903 

and  hence  the  corrected  value  of  the  parallax 

=  0".3744  with  the  mean  error  ±:  0".0149 

If  this  result  had  been  deduced  by  comparison  with  but  one 
star,  it  could  only  be  received  as  the  relative  parallax.  Bessel, 
however,  employed  two  stars  whose  directions  from  61  Cy^* 
were  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  found  nearly  the  . 
same  parallax  from  both ;  whence  it  follows  either  that  both 
these  stars  have  the  same  sensible  parallax,  or,  whiph  is  more 
probable,  that  both  are  so  distant  afi  to  exhibit  no  sensible 
parallax.  This  conclusion  would  be  confirmed  if  a  comparison  ■ 
with  other  surrounding  stars  gave  the  same  parallax,  especially 
if  these  were  of  different  magnitudes ;  for  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  all  these  stars  were  at  the  same 
distance  from  our  solar  system. 

THE   NUTATION   CONSTANT. 

442.   To  find  the  constant  of  nutation  from  the  observed  right  ascen- 
sions  or  declinations  of  a  fixed  star. — In  Art.  437  it  was  assumed 
that  the  obser\^ations  by  which  the  aberration  constant  was  de- 
termined extended  over  only  a  year  or  two :  so  that  the  nutation 
aftected  all  the  observations  by  quantities  which  differed  so  littl® 
that  any  error  in  the  total  nutation  would  not  sensibly  affect  tb® 
determination.     When  the   observations   are   extended   over  * 
longer  period,  we  may  introduce  into  the  equations  of  conditi^^ 
an  additional  term  for  the  correction  of  the  nutation.   As  befof*' 
let  the  mean  right  ascensions  and  declinations  be  reduced    ^ 
their  apparent  values  at  the  time  of  each  observation  by  mea 

*  According  to  Pbtsrs  in  the  Astron.  Naeh.  Erganzungt-heflf  p.  55;  derired 
Be8sel*8  Astronomitche  Untersuchungen^  Vol.  I.  p.  125. 
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of  an  assumed  aberration  and  nutation,  and  denote  these 
apparent  values  by  a  and  5,  and  put 

Av  =  the  correction  of  the  natation  constant, 

a,  d'  =  the  observed  right  ascension  and  declination; 
then 

a'  =  a  -f  Att  +  a  aA:  -f  6  j>  -f  c  Av 

d'  =  d  +  i^d  +  a'l^k  +  Vp  +  c'av  (733) 

in  which,  as  before,  Aa  and  ^d  are  the  corrections  of  the  star's 
mean  place,  aA  the  correction  of  the  aberration  constant,  p  the 
Btar*s  annual  parallax,  a  and  6,  a'  and  b'  are  the  coefficients 
found  in  Arts.  437,  488,  and  439.  It  only  remains  to  express  c 
and  c'  in  terms  of  known  quantities. 

In  the  physical  theory,  it  is  shown  that  the  coefficients  of  those 
terms  of  the  nutation  formulae  (666)  which  depend  upon  2  0> 
O  —  Fj  and  Q  +  F  involve  not  only  the  nutation  constant  (the 
coefficient  of  cos  J2 ),  but  also  the  precession  constant ;  while  all 
the  other  cdefficients  vary  proportionally  to  the  coefficient  of 
cos  fl .     K  we  put 

V  =  the  assumed  natation  constant,  ^ 

v'  =  the  true  "  "         =  v  -f-  Aw 

and  if  we  express  the  relation  between  \^  and  v'  by  the  equation 

>/  =  y  (1  +  I) 

and,  in  like  manner,  suppose  the  true  precession  constant  to  be 

4  =  50".3798  (1  +  C) 

then,  according  to  Peters,*  the  formulse  (666),  adapted  for  any 
value  of  the  constants,  are  for  1800, 

Ac  =  (1  + 1)  [9".2231  COS  JJ  —  C'-OSST  cos  2Q  f  0".08S6  cos  2C  ] 

+  (1  —2.162 1  +  3.162  C)  [0".6610  cos  2©  +  0".0098  cos  (Q  +  -T)] 

AA  =  (1  +  i)  [—17".2405sin  JJ  -f-  0".2078  sin  2Q  —  0".2041  sin  2^ 

—  0".0677  sin  ( C  —  /")] 

+  (1  —2.1621  +  8.162  0  [—  1".2694  8in2  Q  +  (y.l279  sin  (Q  —  r) 

—  (r.0213  sin  (O  +  r)"] 

♦  Niimerus  Conttaru  Nutationia,  p.  46.  We  have  omitted  some  terms  which  are 
inappreciable  or  of  yerj  short  period.  This  omission  will  not  affect  the  accuracy  of 
the  determination  of  the  quantity  v. 
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The  efibct  which  any  probable  correctioii  of  the  precession 
constant  can  have  upon  the  very  small  terms  of  these  formols  is 
not  only  itself  very  small,  but  must  entirely  disappear  when  a 
great  number  of  observations  extending  over  a  number  of  years 
are  combined,  since  the  principal  terms  which  are  affected  bj 
the  precession — ^namely,  those  in  2© — ^have  a  period  of  only 
six  months.  We  can,  therefore,  here  assume  (^  =  0.  In  the 
formulae  for  the  nutation  in  right  ascension  and  declination  (668), 
the  terms  in  the  first  four  lines  will  be  multiplied  by  1  +  i,  and 
those  in  the  last  three  lines  by  1  —  2.162  i;  so  that,  if  we  denote 
by  fi  the  sum  of  the  corrections  in  R.  A.  contained  in  the  first 
four  lines,  by  y  the  sum  of  the  remaining  corrections,  and  tie 
coresponding  corrections  in  dec.  by  fi'  and  7*',  we  shall  have 

Nutation  in  R  A.  =  (1  +  t^  +  (1  —  2.162  i)  r 
"         **  Dec.  =  (1  +  t)  /5'  -4-  (1  --  2.162 1)  / 

or 

Nutation  in  R.  A.  =  /9  +  r  +  0?  —  2.162  r)  i 
*'         "  Dec.  =  /5'+  /  +  (/?'—  2.162  /)  i 

in  which  ^  ■\-  y  and  /9'  +  f   express  the  nutation   computed 
according  to  the  assumed  constant.     Hence  we  derive 

ct,y^  =  cA  =  (p  —  2.162r)i 
c'Ay  =  cM=  {p'—  2.162  r')  t 


and,  consequently. 


?  —  2.162  Y 
c  = 

[    (734) 
^^/g-- 2.162;/ 


which  will  be  readily  computed  for  each  observation  if  the  lunar 
nutation  (y9,  /9')  and  the  solar  nutation  {y^  f)  have  been  separately 
computed,  as  they  usually  are.  All  the  equations  of  the  form 
(733),  whether  constructed  upon  the  right  ascensions  or  the 
declinations,  or  both,  will  then  be  treated  by  the  method  of 
least  squares,  and  the  most  probable  values  of  Aa,  aA,  />,  and  a> 
will  be  found. 

In  this  manner  Busch,*  from  Bradley's  observations  of  the 
declinations  of  twenty-three  stars,  made  in  the  years  1727  io 

*  Astron.  Nach.,  No.  809. 
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1747,  and  embracing,  therefore,  a  whole  period  of  the  nutation, 
found  k  =  20".2116,  v  =  9".2820.  In  this  discussion  the  parallax 
of  the  stars  was  not  taken  into  account. 

Nearly  the  same  value  of  the  nutation  constant  follows  from 
the  more  recent  observations  at  the  Pulkova  Observatory.  From 
the  declinations  of  the  pole  star  observed  between  1822  and 
1838,  LuNDAHL  found  v  =  9".2164,  and  from  the  right  ascensions 
of  the  same  star  Peters  found  9".2361.  The  value  9".2231, 
which  Peters  has  adopted  in  the  Numerus  Consians  Nutaiionis^  is 
the  mean  of  the  three  values  found  by  Buscii,  Lunpahl,  and 
himself,  having  regard  to  the  weights  of  the  several  determina- 
tions as  given  by  their  probable  errors. 

THE   PRECESSION   CONSTANT. 

443.  If  ttj,  5i,  and  a„  d^  are  the  mean  right  ascensions  and 
declinations  of  the  same  star,  deduced  from  observation  at  two 
distant  epochs  t^  and  /j,  by  deducting  from  the  observed  values 
the  aberration  and  nutation,  the  annual  variations  of  the  right 
ascension  and  declination  for  the  mean  epoch  \  (t^  +  Q  will  be 

a=?^  6  =  ^'  (735) 

These  annual  variations  include  both  the  precession  and  the 
proper  motion  of  the  star ;  and,  since  both  are  proportional  to 
the  time,  it  will  be  impossible  to  distinguish  the  proper  motion 
until  the  precession  is  obtained.  K,  however,  we  suppose  that 
the  proper  motions  of  the  different  stars  observe  no  law,  or  that 
they  take  place  indiscriminately  in  all  directions,  it  will  follow 
that  the  mean  value  of  the  precession,  deduced  from  such  annual 
variations  of  a  very  large  number  of  stars,  will  be  free  from  the 
effect  of  the  proper  motions.  The  latter  are,  in  fact,  so  various 
in  direction,  although,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  not  entirely 
without  law,  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  must  lead  at  least  to 
an  approximation  not  very  far  from  the  truth.  Accordingly, 
from  the  a  and  6,  found  as  above  for  each  star,  we  derive  the 
m  and  n  of  Art.  374,  by  the  equations* 

*  Both  m  and  n  may  be  found  from  the  right  asoensione  alone  bj  forming  equations 
of  the  form 

from  a  number  of  stars  and  solving  them  by  the  method  of  least  squares. 
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m  -f-  ^  sin  Oq tan  d^=za 
n  cos  a^  =6 


}    (736) 


in  which  a^,  and  8q  are  taken  for  the  mean  epoch  J  {t^  +  Q.    And 
from  the  m  and  n  thus  found  we  have,  by  (661), 


in  which  —  is  the  annual  luni-solar  precession  (or  the  precession 

JO  J(| 

constant),  and  —  the  annual  planetary  precession.    But  —  is 

very  accurately  obtained  theoretically  by  substituting  the  known 
masses  of  the  planets  in  the  general  formula  deduced  from  the 

theory  of  gravitation :  so  that  a  value  of  the  precession  —  may 

be  derived  both  from  m  and  from  n.   In  these  formulce,  the  value 
of  e^  is  to  be   employed   as  given  by  (646)    for    the   epoch 

Having  thus  obtained  a  preliminary  value  of  the  precession, 
the  quantities  m  +  n  sinctotan^^,  and  ncosa^^  computed  from  it 
for  each  star,  can  be  compared  with  the  a  and  b  found  by  (735), 
and  the  differences  which  exceed  the  probable  errors  of  observa- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  proper  motion  of  the 
star.  Those  stars  which  are  found  to  have  a  very  large  proper 
motion  are  then  to  be  excluded  from  the  investigation ;  and  from 
the  remaining  ones  a  more  accurate  value  of  the  precession  will 
be  obtained. 

In  this  way,  Bessel,  from  2300  stars  whose  places  were  deter- 
mined by  Bradley  for  1755  and  by  Piazzi  for  1800,  found  the 
precession  constant  for  the  year  1750  to  be  50".37572,  and  for 
1800,  50".36354.*  In  this  investigation  those  stars  were  ex- 
cluded which  in  the  preliminary  computation  exhibited  annual 
proper  motions  exceeding  0",3. 

See  also  Article  445. 


*  Fundamenta   Aatronomm,  p.  297,  where   the   value  60''.840499  is  found ;   %iid 
Astron,  Nach.^  No.  92,  where  the  yalue  is  increased  to  60^.87572. 
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THE   MOTION   OP  THE   SUN   IN   SPACE. 

444.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  precession  we  are  enabled  to 
distinguish  proper  motions  in  a  large  number  of  stars.  Upon 
comparing  these  proper  motions,  Sir  W.  Herschel  was  the  first 
to  observe  that  they  were  not  without  law,  that  they  did  not 
occur  indiscriminately  in  all  directions,  but  that,  in  general,  the 
stars  were  apparently  moving  towards  the  same  point  of  the 
sphere,  or  from  the  diametrically  opposite  point.  The  latter  point 
he  located  near  the  star  X  Herculis,  This  common  apparent 
motion  he  ascribed  to  a  real  motion  of  our  solar  system,  a  con- 
clusion which  has  since  been  fully  confirmed. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  stars  whose  proper  motions  are 
exceptions  to  this. law:  these  must  be  regarded  as  motions  com- 
pounded of  the  real  motions  of  the  stars  themselves  and  that  of 
our  sun.  These  real  motions  must,  doubtless,  also  be  connected 
by  some  law  which  the  future  progress  of  astronomy  may 
develop  ;*  but  thus  far  they  present  themselves  in  so  many  direc- 
tions that  (like  the  whole  proper  motion  in  relation  to  the 
precession)  they  may  be  provisionally  treated  as  accidental  in 
relation  to  the  common  motion.  Hence,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  common  point  from  which  the  stars  appear  to 
be  moving,  and  towards  which  our  sun  is  really  moving,  we  may 
employ  all  the  observed  proper  motions,  upon  the  presumption 
that  the  real  motions  of  the  stars,  having  the  characteristics  of 
accidental  errors  of  observation  and  combining  with  them,  will 
be  eliminated  in  the  combination.  Nevertheless,  in  order  that 
the  errors  of  observation  may  not  have  too  great  an  influence,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  employ  only  those  proper  motions  which  are 
large  in  comparison  \vith  their  probable  errors. 

The  direction  in  which  a  star  appears  to  move  in  consequence  of 
the  sun's  motion  lies  in  the  great  circle  drawn  through  the  star 
and  the  point  towards  which  the  sun  is  moving.  Let  this  point 
be  here  designated  as  the  point  0,  K  the  great  circle  in  which 
each  star  is  observed  to  move  were  drawn  upon  an  artificial  globe, 

*  The  law  which  we  naturaUy  expect  to  find  is  that  of  a  reyolution  of  all  the  stars 
of  our  system  around  their  common  centre  of  gravity.  Madlbr,  conceiying  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  proper  motions  is  already  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  has 
attempted  to  assign  the  position  of  this  centre.  He  has  fixed  upon  Alcyone^  the 
principal  star  of  the  Pleiadctt  as  the  central  sun.  Aetron.  Nach,,  No.  566.  Die 
Eigmbewegungen  der  Fixtterne  in  ihrer  Betiehung  zum  Oetammttyitem^  Ton  J.  H.  Madleb, 
Dorpat,  1S56. 
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all  these  circleB  would  intersect  in  the  same  point  O,  if  the  obser- 
vations were  perfect  and  the  stars  had  no  real  motion  of  their 
own.  But,  the  latt<3r  conditions  failing,  the  intersections  which 
would  actually  occur  would  form  a  group  of  points  whose  mathe- 
matical centre  of  gravity  would,  according  to  the  theory  of  proba- 
bilities, be  the  point  from  which,  or  towards  which,  the  common 
motions  were  directed.  Thus,  an  approximate  first  solution  might 
be  obtained  by  a  purely  graphic  process. 

Let  us  then  assume  that  an  approximate  solution  has  been 
found,  and  put 

A,  D  =  the  assumed  approximate  right  ascension  and  decli- 
nation of  the  point  O. 

It  is  then  required  to  find  a  more  exact  solution  "by  determining 
the  corrections  ^A  and  aD  which  A  and  jD  require. 
Let  P  (Fig.  62)  be  the  pole  of  the  equator,  and  8  a 
star  whose  apparent  motion  resulting  from  the  sun's 
motion  is  in  the  great  circle  OSS'.  The  angle  PSS' 
=  ;f,  which  this  great  circle  makes  with  the  declina- 
tion circle  (reckoned  in  the  usual  manner  from  the 
north  towards  the  east),  is  the  supplement  of  the  angle 
PSO.  Hence,  if  a  and  8  are  the  right  ascension  and 
declination  of  the  star,  and  X  the  arc  SO  joining  the 
star  and  the  point  0,  we  have,  in  the  triangle  POSj 

sin  i  sin  /  =  sin  (o  —  A)  cos  D  ") 

sin  X  cos  X  =  cos  (o  —  A)  cos  D  sin  ^  —  sin  D  cos  ^  J    ^'    ^ 

by  which  ^  and  ;f  are  found  for  each  star. 

The  angle  x  thus  computed  will  be  equal  to  the  observed  angle 
which  the  path  of  the  star  makes  with  the  declination  circle  only 
when  A  and  D  are  correctly  assumed.  Let  ^'  be  the  observed 
angle,  or  that  which  results  from  the  equations 

/r>  sin  /  =  Aa  cos  ^  1      ,.«q, 

^COS/=Ar)  J     ^^^> 

in  which  Aa  and  ^S  are  the  observed  proper  motions  in  right 
ascension  and  declination,  and  p  the  proper  motion  in  tlie  great 
circle.  Then,  when  ;f'  differs  from  ;f,  the  difference  '^  — )f  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  corrections  ^A  and  aD  which 
the  assumed  values  of  A  and  D  require.     The  variations  of  the 
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angle  x  produced  by  the  variatioDS  of  A  and  D  will  be  found 
from  the  triangle  POS  by  the  first  differential  formulsB  (47); 
whence 

.    ,      ,  -       N  .    ,      /eo8(tt — ii)cos^BinD — sin^cosDV     .        _ 
A/.8ini=0r'— /)8ini=l ^ '- ^^ U^cobD 

Bin(a--A)cos^  ^^ 
'  8in  i  ^      "^ 

Hence,  we  have  only  to  compute  for  each  star  the  values  of  jf 
and  sin  X  by  (738),  and  of  ;f'  by  (739),  and  then,  putting 

»  =  (/—/)  sinA 

cos  (tt  —  A)  cos  ^  sin  2)  —  sin  d  cos  D 

sm  I 

-        sin  (tt  —  A)  cos  d 

0  =  ^ ; T 

Sin  X 
we  form  the  equation  of  condition, 

a .  aA  cosD  -f-  ^  •  ^-Z)  -f  n  :=  0 

in  which  a^cosD  and  aD  are  the  unknown  quantities.  From 
all  the  equations  thus  formed  the  most  probable  values  of  a^ 
and  aD  will  be  found  by  the  method  of  least  squares.  The 
quantity  (jr  —  jr')  sin  X  is  the  distance  between  the  great  circle  in 
which  the  star  really  moves  and  that  drawn  from  the  star  to  the 
point  0,  measured  at  this  point. 

In  this  manner  the  position  of  the  point  0  has  been  very  closely 
determined.  The  earlier  determmanons  founded  on  a  comparar 
tively  small  number  of  well  established  proper  motions  are 
those  of 

W.  Hebschel,  a  =  245^  53'  I>  =  +  49^  38' 

and  Gauss,        -A  =  259    10  JD  =  -f-  30    50 

Of  the  more  recent  determinations,  the  first  in  the  order  of  time 
is  that  of  Argelandeb.*  He  employed  390  stars,  the  proper 
motions  of  which  he  found  by  comparing  their  positions  as  deter- 
mined  by  himself  for  1830t  with  those  determined  by  Bessel  from 
Bbadley's  observations  for  1755.|    He  divided  these  stars  into 


*  Attnm,  Nae\.,  No.  868.      f  DLX  StM.  Fix.  Poniumes  Medim  meimte  mmo  1880. 
Vol.  I.— 46 
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three  classes  accordiug  to  their  proper  motions,  and  found,  for 
the  epoch  1792.5, 

Whose  annual  proper  motion 


From 


23  Stars 
50     « 
819     « 


greater  than  1".0 
between  0".5  and  1  .0 
0  .2   "    0  .5 


i( 


^  = 


256^  25M 
255  9 .7 
261   10.7 


/)  = 


+  38°  3r.2 
+  38  34.3 
+  30    58 .1 


and,  combining  these  results  with  regard  to  their  respective 

weights, 

A  =  259°  51'.8  D  =  +  32°  29M 

As  supplementary  to  this  computation,  Lundahl  compared  147 
of  Bradley's  stars  not  contained  in  Argelander^s  catalogue 
with  Pond's  catalogue  of  1112  stars  for  1830,  and  found* 

A  =  252°  24'.4  D  =  +  14°  26'.! 

which  Argelander  combined  with  his  former  results  and  found, 
for  1800, 

A  =  257°  54'  1>  =  +  28°  49^ 

Otto  Struvb,  employing  400  stars,  mostly  identical,  however, 
with  Argelander's  and  Lundaul's  stars,  and  determining  their 
proper  motions  from  the  Dorpat  observations  compared  with 
Bradley's,  found,  for  1790, 


A  =  261°  21'.8 


D  =  37°  36'.0 


Galloway,  from  the  southern  stars  observed  by  Johnson  at  St. 
Helena  and  IIenderson  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (for  1830), 
and  by  Lacaille  at  .the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (for  1750),  found 


A  =  260°  r 


2)  =  -I-  34°  23' 


Finally,  Madler,  recomputing  the  proper  motions  of  a  large 
number  of  stars,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  modern  observations, 
has  found,  for  1800,t 


From 


227  etars 
663    " 
1273    " 


Whose  proper  motion  is 


greater  than  0".25 
between  O'M    and  0  .25 
0  .04   "     0  .01 


n 


A  = 


262°  38'.8 
261  14.4 
261    32.2 


D  = 


+  39°  25'.2 
4-  37  53 .6 
+  42    21 .9 


*  Astron.  Nach.^  No.  398. 


f  Die  Eigenhewegungen  der  Fixatemty  p.  22 
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and  by  combination,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  stars  in 
each  class, 

il  =  261*38'8  I>  =  +  39^68^9 

445.  It  would  at  first  sight  seem  that  the  existence  of  any 
law  in  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  would  vitiate  the  value 
of  the  precession  constant  found  by  Bessel  according  to  the 
method  of  Art.  448.  Accordingly,  Otto  Struvb  has  attempted 
to  determine  both  the  precession  constant  and  the  motion  of  the 
solar  system  from  equations  of  condition  involving  both.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  into  the 
equations  the  magnitude  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  proper 
motions.  But  since  the  apparent  angular  motion  of  a  star,  so 
far  as  it  depends  upon  the  motion  of  pur  sun,  is  a  function  of  the 
star's  distance  from  us,  it  became  necessary  also  to  make  an 
hypothesis  as  to  the  relative  distances  of  the  stars  of  different 
orders  of  magnitude.  Thus,  the  new  value  of  the  precession 
constant  given  by  him,  and  which  we  have  (provisionally)  adopted 
on  page  606,  is  also  exposed  to  the  objection  that  it  rests  upon 
an  hypothesis. 

Astronomers  have,   therefore,   been  led  to  re-examine   the 
grounds  upon  which  Bessel's  determination  rests.     It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  method  which  he  employed  would  give  a  re- 
sult entirely  free  from  the  effects  of  the  sun's  motion,  if  the  stars 
employed  were  uniformly  distributed  over  the  sphere,  and  if  the 
average  distance  of  these  stars  in  all  directions  from  the  sun  were 
the  same.     Madler,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  has  shown  that 
for  2139  stars  distributed  with  tolerable  uniformity,  Bessel's 
constant  gives  proper  motions  in  right  ascension  the  mean  of 
which  is  only  —  0".0008.     K  now  this  quantity  were  applied  to 
Vessel's  value  of  m  and  the  proper  motions  again  computed, 
their  mean  would  come  out  exactly  zero.     Hence  he  concludes 
that  these  stars  fully  confirm  Bessel's  constant,  since  the  correc- 
tion —  0".0003  is  insignificant.      It  appears,  however,  that,  in 
drawing  this  inference  without  reservation,  he  has  left  out  of 
view  the  second  conclusion  above  stated,  that  the  average,  dis- 
tance of  the  stars  on  all  sides  of  us  should  be  the  same.   For,  if 
the  sun's  motion  produces  greater  apparent  motions  in  stars  near 
to  us  than  in  those  more  remote,  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  dis- 
tances, notwithstanding  the  equal  distribution  of  the  stars,  would 
produce  a  greater  amount  of  proper  motion  in  one  hemisphere 
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than  in  the  other;  and  the  aggregate  of  all  the  proper  motiona^ 
having  regard  to  their  signs,  would  not  be  zero. 

Since  it  is  probable  that  the  average  distance  of  stars  of  the 
same  magnitude  is  the  same  on  all  sides  of  us  (although  there  are 
not  a  few  individual  exceptions  of  small  stars  with  large  proper 
motions  and  li^rge  stars  with  small  ones),  a  more  satisfactory 
determination  of  the  precession  constant  may  result  from  future 
investigations  in  which  not  only  all  the  stars  employed  shall  b^ 
uniformly  distributed,  but  those  of  each  order  of  apparent  magni- 
tude shall  be  so  distributed.     It  will  be  impossible  to  secure  this 
condition  if  the  larger  stars  are  retained ;  for  their  distribution  ii 
too  unequal.     By  confining  the  investigation  to  the  small  stars, 
there  will  also  be  obtained  the  additional  advantage  that  the 
amount  of  the  proper  motions  themselves  will  probably  be  veiy 
small,  and  thus  have  very  little  influence  upon  the  precession 
constant,  even  if  they  are  not  wholly  eliminated.     The  formation 
of  accurate  catalogues  of  the  small  stars  is  therefore  essential  to 
the  future  progress  of  astronomy  in  this  direction. 
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